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THE    SPECIFIC    mCmm— (Continued.) 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  Y^Y IL-iConiinMd.) 


SECOND  HEAD. 

ON  THE  ORIGm  OF  EMPIRICAL  EVIL. 

§79. 

It  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  the  dominant 
teaching  of  the  Church,  that  neither  in  a  positive  nor  a 
negative  sense  is  God  the  cause  of  the  realization  of 
evil,  but  the  creature.  Thus,  primary  evil  was  not 
an  evil  state,  but  an  evil  act  which  became  inherent 
and  also  affected  the  cohesion  of  the  race  in  good  things. 
The  historical  commencement  of  sin  in  our  race  is 
found  both  by  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  in  our 
first  parents,  without  excluding  thereby  the  succeeding 
generations  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  its  common  pro- 
duction. 

LiTEKATURE. — On  the  Doctrines  of  the  Ancients  :  Marker, 
Das  Princip  des  Bosen  nach  den  Begriffen  der  Griechen,  1842 
Ackermann,  Ueher  das  Christliche  in  der  Platon.  Philos.  1835. 
Nagelsbach,  Die  homerische  Theologie ;  Religioyisglaule  der 
Griechen.     Zeller,  Die  Philosophic  der  Griechen,  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
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(especially  Plato,  Stoa,  Epikur).  Baur,  Das  manichdische 
Eelifjionssystevi,  1831  ;  Das  Christliche  des  Platonismus  oder 
Sokratcs  uiul  Christus,  1837.  Philosophers  :  Spinoza,  Mhik 
Leibnitz,  Theodicee.  King,  De  origine  mali.  Kant,  Beligion 
innerhalh  der  Grenzen  der  hlossen  Vernunft ;  Kritik  der  prak- 
tischen  Vernunft.  Fichte,  Sittenhhre,  1798  and  1812.  Schel- 
ling,  Philosoioliie  und Beligion;  Freiheitslehre,  1808  ;  Philosophie 
der  Offeniarung,  2  vols.  Voight,  Ueier  Freiheit  und  Nothwen- 
digkeit,  1828.  Bockshammer,  Die  Freiheit  des  menschlichen 
Willens,  1821.  Daub,  Judas  Ischarioth  oder  das  Pose  im 
Verhdltniss  zum  Ckiten,  1816-1818,  2  vols.  Herbart,  Gesprdch 
ilber  das  Pose,  1817.  Schleiermacher,  Ahhandlung  uber  die 
Erwdhlungy  1819,  and  see  his  Glaubenslehre.  The  following 
are  related  to  Schleiermacher :  Heinr.  Bitter,  Ueher  das  Pose  in 
Pelts  Mitarhciten,  1839,  pp.  41-117,  and  Ueher  das  Pose  und 
seine  Folgen,  1869 ;  also  Peter  Bomang,  Willensfreiheit  und 
Determinismus,  1836.  Parow,  Apliorismen,  1839,  pp.  Ill,  etc, 
(he  gives  a  criticism  of  the  hypotheses  upon  the  origin  of  evil). 
Steffens,  Christliche  Peligions-philosojjhie,  1839,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
1-100.  Sigwart,  Das  Problem  von  der  Freiheit  und  Unfreiheit 
des  menschlichen  Willens,  in  the  Tubingen  Zeitschrift,  1839. 
Hegel,  Phdnomenologie  and  Pechts-philosophie.  Vatke,  Die 
mcnschliche  Freiheit  in  ihrem  Verhdltniss  zur  Silnde  und  zur 
gottlichen  Gnade,  1841.  Marheinecke,  Dogmatik,  1847,  pp. 
196-240  (who  treats  of  the  Doctrine  of  Evil  as  the  third  part 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Creation),  A  mean  position  between 
Schleiermacher  and  Hegel  is  taken  by  Ulrich  Wirth,  System 
der  specidativen  Ethik,  vol.  i.  1841,  pp.  41-50,  117-155,  In 
the  more  Ancient  Theological  Literature,  consult :  Augus- 
tine, Contra  Faustum  ManichmiLm,  book  iv. ;  Enchiridion  ad 
Laurentium,  cap,  xi.  de  libero  arbitrio  ;  De  Diver  sis  Qucestionibns 
(and  compare  thereupon  Wiggers,  Geschichte  des  Augustinismus 
und  Pclagiccnis77ius ;  Jacobi,  Ueber  Pelagius ;  Worter,  Pelagi- 
anismiLs,  2it  supra;  Bindemann  and  Dorner,  ut  supra,  upon 
Augustine).  Laurentius  Valla.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa 
Theologice.  Duns  Scotus,  Reportata,  Opus  Oxoniense,  bk,  ii. 
Erasmus,  De  libero  arbitrio.  Luther,  De  servo  arbitrio,  1525. 
Melanchthon,  Loci,  1521.  Calvin,  Institutio  Peligionis  Chris- 
tiance,  bks.  i.  ii.  iii.,  and  see  his  Tractate  on  Predestination. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  The  Freedom  of  the  Will  and  Original  Sin. 
Of  the  more  Becent  Theology  the  following  works  deserve 
special  mention :  Sartorius,  Die  lutherische  Lehre  vom  Un- 
vcrmogen  des  freien  Willens  zur  hoheren  Sittlichkcit,  1821,  and 
his  Lchre  von  der  heiligen  Liebe,  vol.  i.  1841.  Tholuck,  Von 
der  Sande  und  dem  Versohncr,  edit.  8,  1862,  Chr.  Fr.  Schmid, 
De   peccato  2Mrtic.   i.-iii.  ;    Christliche   Sittenlehre,    edited  by 
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Heller,  1861.  Martensen,  Die  christl.  Dogmatik,  §  93.  Krabbe, 
Die  Zehre  von  der  Silnde  und  vovi  Tod,  etc.,  1836.  Against  his 
views,  Mau,  Vom  Tod  und  dessen  Aufhebung  durch  Christi 
Anferstehung,  Pelts  Mitarbeiten,  1839.  Against  the  views  of 
both,  Eeich,  Die  Auferstehung  des  Herrn  als  Heilsthatsache, 
1845.  Kern,  Ueler  die  SUnde,  Tub.  Ztschrift,  1832.  Stirm, 
Anthropologische  Uiitersuchungen,  Tixh.  Ztschrift,  1835.  Ernesti, 
Die  Theorie  vom  Urspnmg  der  Silnde  cms  der  Sinnlichkeit  im 
Lielit  des  Paulinischen  Lehrgehalts,  2  vols.  1855,  etc.  Julius 
Mliller,  Lehre  von  der  Silnde,  2  vols.  1838,  edit.  3.  1849,  edit. 
4.  1858  (criticized  by  Vatke,  Hallische  Jalirh.  1840,  and  by 
Heinrich  Eitter  in  Pelts  Mitarbeiten ;  and  the  2d  edition  by  me 
in  Reuters  Repertorium,  1845).  Kothe,  TJieologische  Etliik,  vol. 
i.  §§  28,  31,  44,  98,  121-123,  vol.  ii.  pp.  170-251  (he  gives  a 
criticism  of  Julius  Milller's  work,  whilst  Mliller  in  his  3d 
edit,  gives  a  criticism  of  Rothe's).  Philippi,  Kirchliche 
Glmibenslelire,  vol.  iii.  1859.  Thomasius,  Dogmatik,  vol.  i. 
1853,  2d  edit.  1856  (who  likewise  criticizes  Julius  Miiller). 
Chr.  E.  Luthardt,  Die  Lehre  vom  freien  Willen,  etc.,  1863. 
Frank,  System  d.  christl.  Wahrheit,  vol.  i.  1878,  p.  400. 

Observation. — Having  investigated  in  the  First  Head^  the 
idea  or  the  nature  of  evil,  and  that  according  to  its  main 
forms,  we  now  more  definitely  pass  to  the  sphere  of  reality, 
where  we  find  evil  to  be  a  fact  in  our  race,  universally 
distributed,  which  calls  for  explanation.  This  universality 
of  actual  sin  is  the  immediate  presupposition  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  redemption  of  humanity,  and  verifies 
its  claim  to  be  necessary  for  all,  even  without  previous 
demonstration  as  to  whence  this  universality  arises.  The  re- 
cognition of  this  fact  does  not  depend  upon  a  definite  theory 
of  the  origin  of  evil  and  its  universal  spread,  but  it  is  already 
certain  empirically.  For  sin  is  not  something  which  one 
sometimes  hears  of  as  we  hear  of  an  occasional  phenomenon 
in  remote  countries,  but  it  is  very  near  us ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  question  where  sin  is  recoils  upon  the  questioner  to  his 
shame,  is  the  loudest  testimony  to  the  universality  of  sin. 
Every  one  of  any  experience,  in  observation  of  himself  and 
of  others,  starts  from  the  unavoidable  presupposition  that 
all  men  are  sinners  ;  every  one  has  something  to  forgive  his 
neighbour,  and  knows  that  he  himself  stands  in  need  of  for- 
giveness from  men  and  from  God.^  And  because  this  fact  is 
already  certain  experimentally,  theories  which  would  explain 
it,  have  not  so  much  a  religious  as  a  scientific  importance, 
and  consequently  only  an  importance  which  is  secondary 

1  Comp.  §  73.  *  Matt.  vi.  12  ;  1  John  i.  8  ;  Jas.  iii.  2. 
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and  dogmatic.  From  the  religious  point  of  view  this  only 
is  to  be  required,  that  the  fact  itself  should  not  be  affected 
by  the  theories  concerning  it,  nor  be  brought  into  dispute. 
For  this  fact  is  no  less  testified  by  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness than  by  universal  experience,  a  consciousness  which  in 
all  Christians  has  reference  to  an  unredeemed  state  in  which 
sin  ruled  prior  to  the  state  of  grace.  Seeing,  then,  that 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  recurs  to  Adam  and  to 
the  original  sin  which  was  initiated  by  him,  there  is  only 
contained  a  theory  as  to  the  basis  of  the  universality  of 
sin,  which  is  also  certain  experimentally  quite  independently 
of  tliis  theory,  and  cannot  be  itself  affected  by  any  theory, 
it  was  by  a  correct  tact  that  Luther'  placed  the  doctrine  of 
inherited  sin  in  the  third  series  of  articles,  i.e.  under  those 
which  liave  for  heading  :  Be  sequentihus  agere  poterirmcs  cum 
dodis  et  prudentihiLS  viris  vel  etiam  inter  nos  ipsos.  Still 
science  cannot  rest  content  with  the  empirical  universal 
reality  of  evil.  Its  province  is  to  inquire  after  the  origin 
of  the  same,  partly  in  order  to  exclude  false  points  of  view 
by  which  other  doctrines  are  violated,  and  partly  in  order 
to  apprehend  its  nature  (as  if  to  make  it  a  proof  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  idea  of  evil)  in  such  perfection  that  its  uni- 
versality may  also  be  apprehended  to  be  necessary  from  its 
nature  or  idea,  when  once  it  has  become  an  actual  fact  in  a 
race  like  ours.  Only  thus  will  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of 
evil  become  the  keystone  in  the  apprehension  of  the  actual 
nature  of  evil. 


A. — The  Biblical  Doctrine. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  derive  universal  human  sin- 
fulness, already  contained  in  the  0.  T.,^  from  the  actual  sin 
of  every  individual,  depravity  as  the  evil  device  of  the 
human  heart  rather  dating  from  youth  and  from  birth.  Even 
the  Eabbis  have  spoken  of  a  njj-i  m;>">.  In  the  K  T.  the 
passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,^  often  quoted  as  of 
classic  value,  utters  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  evil  a  less  definite  sound  than  is  frequently  assumed  :  for 
the  words  reKva  opyi]^  coalesce  and  are  to  be  taken  in  a 
similar  manner  to  our  German  phrase  Hin  Kind  des  Todes 
["  a  dead  man,"  literally  a  child  of  death] ;  the  reference  is 

1  Art.  Smalc.  317.  ^  Gen.  viii.  21  ;  Job  iv.  17,  xiv,  1  ;  Ps.  1.  5. 

'  Eph.  ii.  3  ;   nfttr  (pifu  rixva  opyr,i. 
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not  to  childhood ;  and  the  expression  ^vaec  relates  to  the 
state  of  the  natural  man  generally,  and  does  not  specially 
relate  to  the  state  commencing  at  birth.  That  natural  state 
is  the  antithesis  to  the  grace  revealed  in  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  words  of  Jesus  in  John  ^  apply  to  a  fleshly 
nature  from  birth,  that  is,  to  a  nature  opposed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  which  of  itself  excludes  from  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  makes  a  new  birth  from  above  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  sinfulness 
now  innate  in  us  is  not  innate  in  humanity  as  such,  is  not 
imprinted  at  creation  therefore,  but  that  this  state  is  to  be 
originally  derived  from  the  fact  of  human  sin.  To  speak 
with  the  utmost  precision,  the  Cosmogony  is  distinguished 
in  the  Genesis  from  the  Ponerogony.^  It  is  only  sub- 
sequently ^  to  the  creation  that  the  rise  of  evil  in  the  world 
(not  merely  of  death)  by  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents 
and  the  entrance  of  death  by  sin  is  described.  According  to 
the  narrative,  the  possibility  of  sin  lies  in  the  fact  that  man  is 
not  initially  perfect  in  knowledge  nor  established  in  the 
unity  of  his  will  with  the  conscious  Divine  will,  but  that  his 
will  can  be  seduced  from  good,  if  an  external  allurement 
blind  him,  and  his  psychical  egoity  exclusively  gains  the 
upper  hand.  The  reality  of  sin  is  derived  from  the  concur- 
rence of  sensuous  desire  and  a  false  love  of  freedom,  which 
questions  the  Divine  law  and  love,  and,  distrustful  of  God, 
seeks  equality  with  God  in  a  freedom  which,  being  extra- 
Divine,  is  a  semblance  of  freedom.  The  representation  is 
symbolical,  and  would  be  so  understood  ;*  but  it  is  no 
mere  representation  of  the  Fall  as  it  comes  to  pass  in  every 
individual  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ;  the  passage  has  to 
do  with  the  first  human  pair  and  their  historical  fall,  so  that 
in  the  narrative  there  is  accordingly  given  actual  history, 
although  in  a  husk  of  symbolism.  The  historical  kernel  is, 
that  the  first  human  beings  became  sinners  by  disobedience, 
and  died  by  sin  ;  they  were   not  already  sinful  by  nature.® 

111.  6  :   TO  yiyitunfiitct  i»  fftcpxes  faff  \mt, 

*  Gen.  i.  31  :  And  God  saw  everything  He  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very 
good. 

'  Gen.  iii  <  Gen.  iii.  1. 

*  Rothe  would  merely  see  in  Gen.   iii.   a  Thanatogony  ;  he  thinks  that  the 
0.  T.,  and  especially  the  Elohist,  teaches  nothing  about  an  original  sin.     Onlj 
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In  the  N.  T.  John  viii.  44  does  not  refer  to  the  murder  of 
Cain/  but  the  devil  is  the  murderer  of  humanity  from  the 
beginning,  having  brought  death  upon  the  first  human  beings, 
when  by  falsehood  he  induced  them  to  sin.  It  is  true  that 
in  Gen.  iii.  there  is  no  express  mention  of  the  devil;  the 
serpent  is  treated  as  an  animal ;  but  the  insight  of  later  times 
cannot  regard  the  devil  as  unconcerned  in  the  origin  of  evil 
in  humanity.^  When  Paul  speaks  of  Eve  as  weaker  from  the 
beginning,  and  calls  Adam  as  compared  with  Christ  ^^lko'; 
and  'sjrvxt'ico^,^  he  does  not  mean  to  teach  thereby  either  sin 
in  Eve  or  a  fall  before  the  Fall,  nor  is  y^rvx^iKo^;  identical  with 
sinful,  carnal,  but  refers  to  the  imperfection  of  the  initial 
stage  in  which  creation  is  not  yet  perfected.  Even  prior  to 
the  Fall,  in  the  state  of  obedience,  the  first  Adam  was  never- 
theless not  as  yet  the  second  who  is  from  heaven,  and  from 
whom  pneumatical  humanity  dates.  That  the  causality  of 
evil  is  not  supposed,  according  to  the  passage  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  to  lie  in  the  original  constitution  of  human 
nature,*  is  clear  from  another  leading  passage.^  Paul  does 
not  say  that  with  Adam,  that  is,  with  his  creation,  sin,  that  is, 
sinfulness,  has  come  into  the  world  ;  his  statement  is  that 
through  one  man,  that  is,  through  his  causality,  dfiapria  has 
become  a  cosmical  potentiality,  through  his  deed  has  become 
a  state.  Previously  sin  did  not  exist  even  as  such  a 
potentiality  and  as  a  state ;  consequently  Adam's  deed  is 
regarded  as  a  causality.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  Sta 
the  following  words  show,  where  the  expressions  'rrapainw^ia, 

a  natural  and  moral  comiption  of  humanity  is,  he  thinks,  taught  as  an  un- 
doubted fact  in  Ps.  ciii.  10-14,  Ixxviii.  38.  Certainly  the  0.  T.  refers  little  to 
this  narrative  (and  upon  this  fact  Rothe  relies)  ;  only  the  Book  of  "Wisdom, 
ii.  24,  expressly  gives  a  developed  doctrine  formed  on  the  model  of  Gen.  iii.  ; 
still  Rothe  must  also  concede  that  Hos.  vi.  7  and  Isa.  xliii.  27  can  be  referred 
to  Adam.  It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  universality  of  sin  in  humanity 
comes  less  into  consciousness  in  the  0.  T.,  because  from  the  days  of  Abraham 
the  glance  is  concentrated  pre-eminently  upon  the  chosen  people  and  its  sin. 
It  is  in  prophecy  that  Israel  first  unites  itself  again  with  the  heathen  in  looking 
forwards  in  hope  and  backwards  in  remembrance  of  their  common  origin  ;  in 
the  time  of  the  Law,  on  the  contrarj',  the  contents  of  Gen.  i.-iii.  were  a 
treasure  placed  in  no  prominence,  and  the  significance  of  which  was  almost 
unrecognized. 

1  1  John  iii.  12  shows  this  well.       -  "Wisd.  ii.  24  ;  comp.  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2. 

3  1  Cor.  XV.  45-47.  *  As  Rothe  thinks,  Dogmatik,  p.  312. 

*  Rom.  V.  12,  etc. 
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•jrapd^aa-i^,  irapaKorj  are  employed,  all  of  which  relate  to 
sinful  act.*  The  meaning  therefore  is :  not  through  Adam's 
existence,  but  through  him  as  an  agent,  through  his  deed,  has 
sin  become  a  potentiality  in  the  world. — The  fruit  of  sin  is 
in  the  first  place  death,^  but  sinfulness  was  also  a  conse- 
quence of  the  sinful  act,  and  from  Adam  has  imparted  itself 
to  his  race.  This  conclusion,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  safely 
drawn  from  the  e'^'  cS,  but  from  the  whole  course  of  thought 
in  the  parallel  between  the  first  Adam  and  the  second.  The 
second  is  doubtless  described  as  the  actual  cause  of  righteous- 
ness and  eternal  life,  and  it  is  just  the  realization  passing 
from  one  individual  upon  a  great  circle  of  life,  although  in  an 
opposite  manner,  which  forms  the  point  of  comparison.  The 
context  consequently  requires  the  first  Adam  also  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  cause,  namely,  of  the  opposite  of  righteous- 
ness, i.e.  of  sinfulness  and  death,  in  the  race.'  The  result, 
therefore,  of  the  Biblical  teaching  is  that  all  men,  from  the 
days  of  Adam  on,  stand  in  need  of  redemption,  and  that  a 
Divine  judgment  of  reprobation  rests  upon  them  as  sinners,* 
from  which  Christ  alone  can  set  them  free.®  A  more  intimate 
explanation  of  the  way  and  manner  in  which  Adam  became  a 
cause  of  the  sinfulness  of  his  posterity,  is  given  neither  by 
Paul  nor  John.  But  Paul  also  thinks  freedom  not  absolutely 
extinguished,  but  thinks  the  causality  of  posterity  to  be  con- 
cerned in  their  sin.® 


B. — The  Doctrine  of  the  Evangelical  Churches. 

Both  the  Evangelical  Confessions  teach  that  God  is  not  the 
cause  of  evil.  On  the  Lutheran  side  the  Confessio  Augustana  ^ 
says  indeed :  "  The  cause  of  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  will 

1  Rom.  V.  14-19.  «  Rom.  v.  52,  vi.  23  ;  Jas.  i.  15. 

^  This  is  also  expressly  stated  in  v.  19  :  Sia  rr.s  TufUKo^s  roZ  \vi(  ificcpruXci 
xartfTainffati  o'l  ^oXXoi,  which  does  not  mean  : — A  symbolical  representation  was 
made  in  Adam  that  all  are  sinners  ;  otherwise  causality  would  also  have  to  be 
denied  in  the  antithesis,  Christ,  and  we  must  say  that  in  Christ  a  symbolical 
representation  only  was  made  that  all  are  righteous. 

*  Rom.  V.  18  :  xardKfifi.a  ;  comp.  iii.  19. 

*  Rom.  viii.  1.  «  This  is  also  found  in  Rom.  v.  12. 
'  C.  A.  xix.,  in  the  German  text  of  the  older  Wittenberg  edition. 
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of  the  devil  and  of  the  godless  who,  immediately  they  are 
abandoned  by  God,  turn  from  God  to  the  Wicked  One."  This 
German  text  favours  the  interpretation,  that  not  because  of  a 
positive  act  of  God,  but  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of 
His  hand  (the  withholding  of  the  donum  perseverantice),  is  the 
will  of  the  creature  turned  from  God  to  the  Wicked  One,  in 
which  case  God  would  remain  the  negative  cause  of  evil.  For 
this  rendering  of  the  Invariata  the  contemporary  state  of  the 
predestination  question  may  answer.^  The  Variata  omitted  this 
Fassiis,  inasmuch  as  Melanchthon  subsequently  found  therein 
an  unadvisable  expression.  The  words  of  the  German  text  of 
the  Invariata^  might  also  be  understood,  it  is  true,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  will  of  the  creature  is  already  presupposed  to  be 
evil  when  God  withdraws  His  hand,  this  abandonment  thus 
being  not  the  cause  but  already  the  punishment  of  sin.  In 
this  case  the  following  words — that  the  will  immediately  turns 
to  the  Wicked  One  (after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Divine  hand) 
— could  not  refer  to  the  Fall,  but  must  rather  signify  the 
state  and  dominion  of  sin,  into  which  men  fall  when  them- 
selves abandoned.  But  this  would  be  forced,  and  in  the  article 
which  bears  the  heading  "  De  causa  peccati  "  mention  would 
not  be  made  of  the  origin  of  sin,  but  of  the  cause  of  its 
increment  and  dominion  merely. — The  withdrawal  of  the 
Divine  hand  might  simply  mean,  although  again  the  meaning 
would  be  forced,  that  God  withdrew  that  overwhelming  activity 
of  His  Spirit  for  good  when  the  temptation  came,  in  order  that 
man  might  freely  decide,  and  he  immediately  (freely)  fell  into 
disobedience;  and  the  Latin  text  is  quite  compatible  with  this 
rendering.^  But  whatever  be  the  state  of  the  question,  the 
Variata  has  omitted  the  equivocal  passage  on  good  grounds, 

^  For  in  a  contemporaneous  letter  of  Melanclithon's  to  Brenz  {Corpm  Be/or- 
matorum,  ii.  p.  547),  Melanchthon  accepts  a  predestination  in  general.  Of  course 
he  has  not  intended  to  make  an  express  declaration  upon  this  point  according  to 
this  letter,  undoubtedly  having  a  sense  of  uncertainty  which  later  on  led  liim  to 
pursue  other  paths. 

'  [For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  several  texts  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  we  may  state  that  Melanchthon's  first  edition,  whether  in 
Latin  or  German,  is  commonly  called  Invariata,  and  his  three  subsequent 
editions  of  1531,  1535-1540,  1541-1542,  are  called  Variatce.  See  Corpus  Re/or- 
matorum  for  the  several  texts  critically  revised,  vol.  xxvi. — Transl.] 

'  But  it  says  no  more  of  Adam's  sin.  The  passage  runs  :  De  causa  peccati 
decent,  quod,  tametsi  Deus  creat  et  conservat  naturam,  tamen  causa  peccati  est 
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and  the  Lutheran  Church  undoubtedly  has  always  rejected 
every  form  of  the  Divine  origination  of  evil,  and  has  only 
accepted  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  this  sense.  The  Formula 
Concordice,  as  well  as  the  Variata,  shows  this  most  clearly. 
It  says,^  that  sin  comes  from  the  devil  and  the  evil  will  of 
man.  There  is  no  more  mention  made  of  a  withdrawal  of 
grace  (that  phrase  which  is  not  seldom  met  with  in  Eeformation 
times,  or  the  refusal  of  the  donum  perseverantice).  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  expressly  said  ^  that  the  Divine  prescience  embraces 
everything,  but  not  as  cause ;  it  is  neither  the  cause  of  sin  nor 
of  evil  and  damnation.  The  sin  (or  the  evil  will)  of  our  first 
parents  is  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  the  cause  and  historic 
medium  of  the  sinful  constitution  of  the  race  (in  the  language 
of  Dogmatics,  as  peccatum  originans)?  The  Divine  relation  to 
the  prccahim  originale,  or  the  primary  sin,  is  said  to  be  this, 
that  He  is  not  even  now  the  creator  and  producer  of  evil,  but 
that  simultaneously  with  the  essentially  good  nature  which 
God  still  creates  and  sustains,  evil  becomes  propagated,  since 
it  transmits  itself  in  a  physical  manner.*  As  far  as  the 
Reformed  Doctrine  is  concerned,  a  few  Eeformed  confessions  ^ 
of  course  deny  all  contingency  in  opposition  to  the  Divine 
ordinatio,  and  therefore  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  but  they  still 
explain  that  God  is  not  the  originator  of  evil,®  although  partly 
in  the  form  that  evil  is  e\Tl  not  respedu  Dei  sed  Satance.  They 
do  not  indeed  state  how  evil,  which  is  notwithstanding  not 
a  mere  subjective  phenomenon  in  their  \aew,  can  be  kept  aloof 
from  the  Divine  causality.  Yet  if  God  ordains  absolutely 
everything,  the  willing  of  evU  as  evil  seems  to  be  embraced  by 
His  ordaining  will.  The  narrow  Calvinistic  creeds  thus  leave 
at  this  point  a  hiatus, — a  riddle, — a  scientific  defect.     But 

voluntas  maloruui,  videlicet  Diaboli  et  impiorum,  qua  non  adjuvante  Deo  avertit 
se  a  Deo.  The  words  non  adjuvante  Deo  are  not  to  be  understood  because  God 
does  not  give  aid  {to  the  good),  but  without  God  affording  aid  to  evil.  The 
Variata  puts  :  impiorum  hominvm,  quae  avertit  se  a  Deo  ad  alias  res  contra 
mandata  Dei.     Similarly  J.  Miiller,  edit.  2,  vol.  i.  pp.  358,  etc. 

1  639  b,  §§  7-9.  *  818,  79. 

'  639  b,  §  7.     Corruptio  natures  per  carnalem  conceptionem  propagatur. 

*  Ibid.  :  ex  semine  per  peccatum  corrupto,  per  carnalem  conceptionem. 

*  At  least  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Anglican  Articles,  and  especially  the 
Confessio  Marchica,  I. 

*  Comp.  Helv.  1566,  cap.  viii.  ;  Miilhvs,  2  ;  Gall.  vii.  8  ;  Bd^.  xiii. ;  Heidelh. 
Cat.  Fr.  7 ;  March.  14  ;  Can.  Dordr.  c.  I.  art.  5. 

DoESER. — Christ.  Doct.  iix.  B 
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seeing  that  their  religious  tact  praiseworthily  speaks  out  so 
definitely  against  making  God  the  cause  of  evil,  although 
without  squaring  themselves  with  the  Divine  omnipotence,  it 
is  not  allowable  to  attribute  to  them  as  their  doctrine  a  con- 
sequence which  may  be  apparently  drawn,  but  which  is  ex- 
pressly repudiated  by  the  Eeformed  doctrine.  Eather  is  the 
doctrinal  position  of  the  Eeformed  Churches  that  Deus  non 
est  autor,  causa,  reus  peccati,  although  they  cleave  with  more 
energy  than  the  Lutheran  Churches  to  the  thought  that  all- 
governing  prescience  must  also  in  some  way  embrace  evil. 
They  refer  back  to  Adam  as  the  mediating  causality  of  the 
universality  of  sin  in  spite  of  the  Creationism  dominant  amongst 
them,  but  with  the  difference  that  part,  the  minority  indeed, 
holds  a  supralapsarian  doctrine,  i.e.  that  Adam's  fall  is  not 
thought  of  as  a  free  act,  but  as  somehow  necessary,  though 
without  making  God  the  cause  of  evil  as  such,  whilst  the 
majority  regard  Adam's  fall  as  his  free  sinful  act,  and  conse- 
quently hold  an  infralapsarian  doctrine. 

Observation. — A  few  Eeformed  theologians  emphasize  the 
donum  perseverantice  as  a  necessary  Divine  gift  if  evil  is  not 
to  gain  the  mastery,  and  assume  that  God  did  not  give  that 
gift  to  Adam ;  and  thus,  they  say,  sin  has  been  given, 
although  not  brought  about  by  a  positive  Divine  act.  This 
reminds  one  of  Bellarmin's  doctrine  of  the  original  state,  inas- 
much as  it  refers  to  an  original  Dualism  in  man,  although  it 
contains  on  the  other  hand  the  roughest  contradiction  to  a 
bestowal  of  the  donum  perseverantice  as  the  golden  bridle  of 
the  natural  appetite. 

C. — Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Evil. 

§  80. 

All  attempts  to  conceive  the  realization  of  evil  as  a 
thing  originally  necessary  are  wrecked  upon  the  fact 
that,  even  if  they  do  not  afford  a  mere  definition  or 
description  of  evil  instead  of  its  derivation,  they  end  in 
a  Dualism,  which  on  its  side,  when  consistently  carried 
out,  affects  the  idea  of  God  and  transfers  the  origination 
of  evil  to  the  Deity.     But  it  can  only  apparently  and  not 
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truly  be  that  evil  comes  from  God.  Therefore  the  desire 
to  conceive  of  evil  generally  as  a  necessary  thing  always 
logically  ends  in  the  transformation  of  the  same  into  a 
mere  semblance,  into  the  denial  of  its  reality.  But  this 
is  not  to  solve  the  problem,  it  is  to  deny  its  subject- 
matter.  If  evil,  therefore,  is  neither  to  be  referred  to 
God  nor  to  be  regarded  as  semblance  merely,  no  other 
course  remains  than  so  to  seek  its  origin  in  a  creaturely 
principle  that  the  reality  of  evil  is  based  upon  this  alone. 
The  necessity  of  the  possibility  of  evil  is  capable  of 
philosophical  construction,  and  so  is  the  impossibility 
that  its  realization  must  follow.  The  latter  is  only 
historically  cognizable. 

Observation. — When  the  text  asserts  the  impossibility  of  the 
philosophical  construction  {Nichtconstruirharkeit)  of  a  neces- 
sary arising  of  evil,  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  problem  is 
too  difficult  for  the  utterance  of  a  definite  opinion  thereupon, 
or  that  evil  weighs  upon  us  as  a  riddle  merely  :  the  assertion 
is,  that  the  question  as  to  a  necessary  origin  of  the  reality  of 
evil  is  demonstrably  a  sideroxylon,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  a  thing  which  is  denied  again  by  the 
very  institution  of  the  inquiry.  We  would  not  maintain  the 
opinion  of  the  inconceivability  of  evil  in  its  origin ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  maintain — 

(1)  A  knowledge  of  the  impossibility  of  a  necessary 
realization  of  the  same ; 

(2)  A  knowledge  of  its  necessary  possibility  ;  and 

(3)  A  knowledge  of  the  sufficient  cause  of  its  realization. 
The  paragraph  further  implies  that  all  attempts  at  the  con- 
struction of  the  reality  of  evil  generally  as  a  necessity  fall 
into  three  main  classes,  i\iQ  first  of  which  hypotheses  some- 
how sees  in  human  finititde  the  necessary  basis  of  evil,  and 
consistently  advances  to  the  second  or  Dvxdistic  class,  just  as 
this  necessarily  advances  to  the  third  class,  which  seeks  to 
derive  evil  from  God. 


First  Class. — The  Derivation  from  Finitude. 

We  shall  have  here  to  presuppose  the  idea  of  evil  to  be 
already  found.     We  shall  therefore  regard  no  theories  which, 
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instead  of  touching  upon  the  derivation  of  evil,  merely  give 
definitions  or  descriptions  of  it,  and  which  were  rejected  by 
us  previously  (§  76,  etc.).  To  the  category  before  us  those 
theories  belong  which  suppose  evil  to  be  given  in  our  finite 
existence,  be  it  that  they  identify  evil  with  finiteness  generally, 
or  be  it  that  they  ideiitify  it  with  a  precise  finite  constitution 
regarded  as  essential  and  permanent,  for  example,  essential 
weakness  of  the  spiritual  faculties,  or  essential  disharmony 
between  the  faculties  of  body  and  spirit.  Of  higher  standing 
and  value  as  theories  are  the  points  of  view  which  do  not 
assert  the  universal  and  eternal  necessity  of  evil,  but  merely 
assert  it  to  he  a  particular  stadium.  These  theories  hold 
not  to  being  but  hccoming.  Evil  is  to  them  the  necessary 
stepping  -  stone  to  good  ;  the  ethico  -  religious  problem  of 
humanity  has  and  retains,  they  say,  its  value  and  is  soluble. 
But  development,  which  is  nevertheless  the  road  to  perfection 
traced  out  for  man,  cannot,  it  is  thought,  be  imagined  without 
a  passage  through  evil.  Not  that  development  as  such  and 
of  itself  is  bad ;  imperfection  of  itself  is  of  course  not  as  yet 
abnormity ;  but  development  is  impossible  for  man  by  a 
homogeneous,  ever  harmonious  and  single  advance,  but  only 
by  the  evolving  of  an  opposite,  which  may  become  an 
opposition.  An  attempt  may  be  made  to  prove  this  view  from 
corporeality,  or  from  the  spiritual  side,  or  by  a  combination  of 
both  methods. 

In  the  first  place  :  The  faculties  of  the  sensuous  life,  although 
innocent  in  themselves,  according  to  the  ordained  order  of  the 
development  of  the  spiritual  faculties,  precede  and  are  already 
strong  before  the  spirit  awakes,  which  finds  itself,  it  is  said, 
in  its  relation  to  the  senses  too  weak  at  the  very  outset  for 
resistance.  So  says  Schleiermacher  casually,  in  which  state- 
ment he  does  not  assert  (as  is  often  thought)  that  the  sinful 
development  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  progress  generally, 
but  only  that  the  disharmonious  opposition  in  question  was 
once  the  form  of  growth  ordained  for  us,  but  Christ, 
although  a  true  man,  was  not  subject  thereto.  But  since,  in 
Schleiermacher's  view,  there  is  no  necessary  opposition  between 
flesh  and  spirit,  an  ever  richer  Divine  communication  coming  to 
man  from  the  first,  he  must  find  the  ground  of  the  antagonism 
between  spirit  and  flesh  in  the  refusal  of  this  communication, 
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and  therefore  in  God,  and  this  view  passes  over  into  the  Divine 
derivation  of  evil.  Schleiermacher  cannot  and  does  not  wish 
to  show  the  precedence  of  the  flesh  to  be  an  universal  and 
essentially  necessary  law  of  true  human  nature.  Therefore  it 
is  not  humanity  as  such,  but  a  Divine  ordinance,  by  means  of 
which  the  opposition  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  is 
posited  as  a  modification  of  universal  human  nature,  according 
to  Schleiermacher.  Eothe  goes  to  work  with  more  profundity. 
He  says  that  an  inward  spiritual  communication  which  is  a 
match  for  the  strengthened  natural  life  cannot  happen  at  the 
beginning,  because  the  spirit,  the  rational  soul,  is  not  innate, 
but  can  only  enter  after  the  place  for  it  has  been  prepared  by 
the  advanced  development  of  the  physical  life,  after  the 
condition  of  its  actual  existence  has  been  given.  But  if  the 
impulses  of  the  corporeal  and  psychical  life  are  of  themselves 
good,  and  all  natural  faculties  have  their  appropriate  order,^  a 
necessary  opposition  cannot  arise  upon  the  subsequent  entrance 
of  the  spirit.  If  in  his  view  the  natural  organism  is  created 
for  the  spirit,  it  is  not  evident  why  it  should  necessarily  and 
inimically  oppose  the  personality,  and  the  less  since  even  the 
requirements  of  personality  are  not  inimical  to  the  normal 
bodily  and  psychical  life  and  its  demands.  And  the  fact 
bears  another  aspect,  inasmuch  as  Eothe  adds  to  it  his  doctrine 
of  matter  and  of  the  natural  incorrectness  of  individuality, 
which  inevitably  leads  to  the  dualistic  hypothesis.  Besides, 
seeing  that  Eothe  affirms  a  correct  individuality  in  Christ, 
retained  in  purity  by  the  Divine  communication  afforded  Him, 
and  that,  too,  without  supposing  the  truth  of  his  humanity  to 
suffer  thereby,  he  has  not  maintained  the  necessity  of  evil 
for  human  nature  as  such,  but  we  are  referred  finally  in  this 
respect,  as  in  the  case  of  Schleiermacher,  to  God  as  the  negative 
or  mediate  cause  of  evil. 

That  we  may  evade  physical  dualism,  it  is  possible,  instead 
of  recurring  to  corporeality,  to  seek  to  derive  the  necessity  of 
evil  from  the  laws  of  spiritual  growth,  whether  of  the  will  or 

'  "Which,  according  to  Rothe,  is  certainly  not  the  case  (outside  of  Christ), 
since  he  confesses  openly  to  allowing  a  dualistic  element  to  enter  here.  His 
hypothesis  of  the  later  origin  of  the  human  soul,  which  without  a  Divine  act 
remains  inexplicable  as  a  mere  act  of  nature,  must  moreover  assume  a  constitution 
in  the  elementary  human  existence  essentially  distinct  from  all  physical  being. 
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the  intelligence.  From  the  side  of  the  vnll  this  may  be  done 
as  follows.  "  Man,"  it  may  be  said,  "  is  endowed  with  develop- 
ment only  on  the  supposition  of  a  new  living  form  which  is 
different,  distinct,  and  opposed  to  the  initial  natural  form ;  but 
this  is  not  effected  without  opposition  from  the  natural  form, 
which  will  assert  itself  against  the  novel  form,  and  thus  an 
opposition  and  struggle  arises  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit, 
tliat  is,  there  arises  a  sinful  development."  Similarly  it  is  said 
on  the  side  of  consciousness,  that  "  in  order  for  man  to  be  self- 
conscious,  he  must  apprehend  and  fix  himself  in  his  independent 
existence,  and  in  order  to  centralize  himself  he  must  exclude 
or  repel  everything  which  is  not  himself ;  but  seeing  that  he,  to 
attain  himself,  excludes  or  suppresses  the  consciousness  of  the 
species  and  of  God,  he  stands  at  the  outset  in  necessary  contrast 
to  love." — Of  course  a  development  is  not  possible  without  an 
externalization  of  the  moments  of  self-consciousness  and  of 
the  consciousness  of  God  and  the  race, — without  a  separation 
between  the  natural  and  the  free,  and  in  such  dissolution  lies 
the  possibility  of  evil.  But  its  necessary  realization  is  not 
given  in  such  a  fact,  since  the  gradual  character  of  develop- 
ment generally  is  not  regarded  as  sin,  and  thus  an  already 
controverted  definition  of  evil  is  adduced  instead  of  its  deriva- 
tion. The  advent  oi  free  agency  and  the  supposition  of  a  new 
form  of  life  cannot  be  in  itself  actual  evil,  any  more  than  the 
earlier  form  of  life,  since  as  arising  from  the  Divine  hand  it 
was  created  good.  Even  the  combination  of  the  two,  the 
addition  of  a  form  essentially  new,  cannot  generate  opposition, 
seeing  that  the  earlier  form  was  adjusted  to  the  new,  and  thus 
brings  a  willing  plasticity  to  meet  it.  The  self-assertiveness 
of  the  innocent  natural  form  of  life  merely  constitutes  an 
attraction  to  the  spirit  to  take  up  a  position  freely  in  relation 
to  the  same.  But  the  necessity  for  this  attraction  to  determine 
and  dominate  the  spirit  with  overwhelming  force  is  neither  given 
by  the  nature  of  the  spirit  nor  by  that  of  the  natural  side.  And 
it  is  a  simOar  case  with  consciousness.  Self-consciousness  does 
not  arise  by  mere  negation  of  the  consciousness  of  another,  or 
by  not  thinking  of  the  same,  but  conversely  by  the  self-distin- 
guishing of  the  Ego  from  the  non-Ego,  from  the  world  and  God, 
which  are  therefore  supposed  simultaneously  in  the  thought 
of  the  Ego,  namely  as  the  non-Ego,  and  from  which  the  Ego 
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knows  how  to  distinguish  itself.  But  since  distinction  is  by  no 
means  identical  with  opposition,  it  follows  that  self-consciousness 
does  not  stand  in  any  way  in  a  necessary  or  even  momentary 
opposition  to  the  consciousness  of  God  and  the  world. 
Schleiermacher  has  shown  excellently  in  his  Glauhenslchre  how 
self-consciousness  arises  by  the  exclusion  of  the  consciousness 
of  God  to  so  small  a  degree,  that  it  rather  attains  its  perfec- 
tion for  the  first  time  with  the  consciousness  of  its  absolute 
dependence,  or  with  the  fact  that  it  itself  frames  the  distinction 
between  God  and  itself,  which  distinction  is  also  in  turn  the 
essential  relation  of  both  to  each  other. 

The  Hegelian  school,  finally,  either  unites  the  cognitive  and 
volitional  sides,^  or  combines  with  both  the  natural  side.  But 
although  the  combination  of  three  non-probative  moments 
does  not  compensate  for  the  force  of  demonstration  they  lack, 
specifically  the  following  are  objections  to  Hegel's  exposition. 
The  nobility  of  man,  he  rightly  says,  consists  not  merely  in 
remaining  a  natural  being,  but  in  self-constitution  and  in 
becoming  what  he  (essentially)  is  by  means  of  freedom  and 
reason.  But  he  continues :  "  Immediately  or  in  his  natural 
state  man  resembles  the  animals  in  barbarism,  in  sensuousness 
and  selfishness." — But  the  necessity  of  a  natural  state  which 
causes  evil,  of  an  egoistic  barbarism,  is  not  proved  with  the 
immediateness  of  origin,  but  is  only  asserted.  Why  should 
any  but  a  good  material  be  requisite  for  free  self-assertion,  for 
an  ethically  formative  faculty  ?  In  fact,  Hegel  himself  again 
denies  the  evil  character  of  this  initial  natural  state.  In  the 
animal  life,  with  which  he  compares  it,  he  finds  innocence  and 
not  evil,  indeed  he  believes  evil  proper  only  to  be  reached  in 
the  further  development  and  by  means  of  the  spiritual  factor, 
in  which  particularity  reflects  itseK  without  producing  indeed 
the  necessity  for  the  spirit  of  this  egoistic  will.  For  the 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  development  from  natural  to  spiritual 
life  must  pass  through  disruption  and  freedom,  must  first  enter  as 
undisciplined  sensuous  caprice,  cannot  possibly  be  successful. 
The  universal  good,  he  further  thinks,  in  order  to  be  willed, 
being  this  and  not  its  opposite,  must  become  conscious  and  be 
distinct  as  willing  from  its  opposite.  The  decided  affirmation 
of  the  good  is  only,  he  says,  the  negation  of  the  negation  or  of 

^  So  Reiff  in  his  treatise,  Ueber  das  Wesen  der  Religion,  Tub.  Zeitschrift. 
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the  opposite  of  good ;  but  the  opposite  of  good  to  be  negatived, 
the  egoistic,  must  likewise  be  real,  otherwise  the  profoundest 
negation  of  evil  could  not  accrue.  But  a  conscious  exclusion 
of  evil  is  possible,  even  apart  from  something  which  may  be 
the  internal  or  external  reality  of  the  same.  Conscious  free 
decision  only  depends  on  a  double  possibility  being  presented 
to  the  will  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  intellect,  i.e.  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  knowledge  of  the  morally  good  which 
has  relation  to  freedom ;  but  it  can  never  be  proved  that  the 
reality  of  evil,  be  it  even  as  a  point  of  transition,  is  requisite 
for  the  ethical  process.  Moreover,  although  the  thought  of  evil 
as  a  possibility  is  necessary  to  conscious  right  decision,  the 
thought  of  evil  is  not  an  evil  thought ;  it  does  not  even  neces- 
sarily presuppose  actual  evil  in  experience,  whether  personal 
or  foreign  evil,  as  Vatke  thinks,^  but  is  given  with  the  definite 
thought  of  moral  good  as  such,  or  of  law.  Since,  that  is  to 
say,  an  act  cannot  possibly  be  evil  in  the  strict  sense,  to  which 
the  consciousness  of  good  and  evil  and  therefore  the  thought 
of  evil  is  still  wanting,  if  we  are  supposed  capable  of  obtaining 
this  thought  only  from  the  experience  of  evil,  the  evil  act  must 
have  already  taken  place  that  it  might  be  able  to  take  place. 
As  opposed  to  all  these  attempts,  two  things  are  to  be  re- 
membered : — 

First :  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  he  who  remains  sinless 
in  his  development  must  cease  to  be  man.  There  is  an  internal 
contradiction  also  in  wishing  to  prove  the  universal  necessity  of 
evil  merely  as  a  point  of  transition.  For,  on  the  contrary,  one 
of  our  forms  of  life  can  only  be  called  evil  because  it  contra- 
dicts the  idea  of  our  being,  that  is,  the  ideal  norm  which  would 
embrace  and  control  not  merely  the  stage  of  perfection,  but  all 
the  stages  of  life,  each  according  to  its  fashion.  So  long  as  a 
form  of  life  is  still  recognized  as  evil  and  would  be  derived 
as  evil,  it  is  asserted  with  the  evil  being  of  the  same,  that  in 
opposition  thereto  the  good  form  of  life  is  in  itself  possible 
and  not  chimerical,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  evil  must 
not  be  asserted.  It  is  thus  conceded  that  every  stage  of 
life  can  really  become  its  own  ideal  in  the  sphere  of  humanity, 
as  has  happened  in  Christ  according  to  the  Christian  faith. 
If  this  ideal  were  altogether  something  impossible,  it  would 
^  Die  mmscldkhe  Freiheit,  1841,  pp.  262,  etc. 
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not  be  a  mere  ideal,  but  only  the  apparent  norm  of  what  was 
worthy,  and  evil  would  only  be  apparent  evil.  If,  therefore, 
there  still  remains  thinkable  a  kind  of  necessity  of  evil  within 
the  course  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be  an  original  necessity,  but 
only  one  that  is  occasioned,  additional,  or  fundamentally  acci- 
dental, as  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  consciousness  of  the 
same  is  combined  with  the  consciousness  of  contingency  in 
reference  to  the  idea  of  man,  in  spite  of  his  evil  empirical 
constitution. 

Secondly :  all  these  theories,  inasmuch  as  they  still  concede 
the  existence  of  evil,  fall  by  consequence  into  Dualism.  For 
should  evil  merely  be  generally  necessary  as  the  point  of 
transition  for  the  rational  creature,  so  that  a  pure  life  ceases 
to  be  a  tndy  human  being,  evil  would  belong  to  the  idea  of  man 
or  to  its  development,  and  in  the  same  man  absolutely  desired 
good  would  be  opposed  to  absolutely  compulsory  evil  And 
even  God  could  not  of  Himself  have  ordained  the  necessary 
transition  through  evil  which  He  absolutely  hates,  but  only 
as  constrained  by  a  power  foreign  to  Himself.  We  are  thus 
conducted  to  the 

Second  Class. — The  Biialistic  Hypotheses 

Ceri/amly  Dualism  cannot  proceed  from  the  interests  of 
speculation ;  it  militates  severely  against  the  unity  which  the 
reason  desires ;  it  consequently  has  an  empiiical  origin.  It 
seeks  to  comprehend  the  contrasts  of  the  physical  and  spiritual 
life,  which  it  sees  to  intersect  in  experience,  under  two  ultimate 
and  opposite  principles  or  generic  ideas  at  any  rate,  renouncing 
the  attainability  of  an  ultimate  unity.  If  the  eyes  are  averted 
from  its  lowest  forms,  which  merely  concern  the  contrast  of 
the  salutary  or  pernicious,  of  the  beautiful  or  hateful,  and  which 
are  therefore  simply  sesthetic.  Dualism  is  distinguished  itself 
by  a  profound  impression  of  the  reality  and  far-reaching  power 
of  evil,  and  will  not  conceive  of  evil  as  mere  appearance,  a 
theory  towards  which  the  theories  of  finitude  incline.  The 
stiU  unwritten  history  of  its  manifold  forms  is  conditioned 
partly  by  the  increasing  consciousness  of  the  moral,  partly  by 
the  tendency  of  the  reason  to  an  ultimate  unity,  allowing  no 
rest  to  Dualism  in  any  of  its  forms. 
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Its  MILDEST  form  speaks  of  a  fir}  6v  as  a  limit  to  God  in  all 
His  action,  and  accords  with  the  theory  of  finitude.  The  limit 
is  as  an  adverse  law  above  God,  whereby  all  His  products  are 
limited  and  thereby  affected  with  evil.  We  have  spoken  of 
this  theory  as  a  false  definition  of  evil  (§  76.  1). 

The  STKONGEK  form  condenses  this  limitation  into  eternal 
matter,  which  stands  opposed  to  the  creative  activity  of  God. 
If  now  matter  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  evil,  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  that  which  is  absolutely  without  form  and 
attributes  (a/j,op(f)ov,  diroiov),  but  it  must  be  supposed  to  have 
a  resisting  nature  opposed  to  the  good  working  of  God.  This 
ungovernable  feature,  if  it  is  to  explain  anything,  must  belong 
to  the  primary  idea  of  matter,  and  by  virtue  thereof  the  work 
of  God  never  succeeds  but  partially.  After  every  creative 
Divine  act  there  remains  an  indomitable  phlegm,  after  every 
sublimation  there  is  a  precipitation,  a  dark  remainder,  an 
eKTcofia,  a  real  opposition  to  omnipotence  which  is  unable  to 
get  the  better  thereof.  Furtlier,  the  contra-divine  would  in 
this  case  be  in  the  last  resort  something  neuter  and  impersonal. 
These  two  first  forms  are  forms  of  physical  or  cosmological 
Dualism. 

Thirdly.  But  since  evil  is  not  merely  neuter  and  thing-like, 
but  only  rational  natures  can  be  evil,  spirit  and  will  or  persons, 
cosmological  Dualism  must  pass  over  into  personifying  Dual- 
ism. To  this  category  belongs  Ahriman  in  later  Parseeism, 
and  Satan  in  the  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Side  by  side  with 
the  primary  personal  good  principle,  they  assume  that  sin 
exists  as  the  eternal  evil  principle.  But  such  eternal  duality 
infringing  the  unity  of  reason,  the  human  spirit  did  not  tolerate 
this  pure  Dualism,  but  sought  to  reconcile  duality  with  unity 
in  some  way,  either  eschatological,  in  which  case  a  future  con- 
quest of  the  evil  principle  by  the  good  is  assumed,  and  the 
duality  of  principle  and  the  necessity  of  evil  are  therefore 
merely  temporary,  or  a  more  consistent  way,  in  which  that 
which  must  succumb  in  the  end  cannot  have  been  Divine  at 
the  outset  in  the  same  sense  as  the  victorious  principle,  that 
is  to  say,  that  it  cannot  be  Divine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
referred  to  a  common  primary  origin,  out  of  whose  womb  the 
o^^posite  principles  were  born.  This  womb,  being  the  mother  of 
what  is  absolutely  opposed,  must  be  indifference  between  good 
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and  evil.  But  in  this  way  Dualism  already  passes  into  the 
third  class,  which  would  apprehend  necessity  of  evil  as 
somehow  arising  from  the  ultimate  unity. 

Observation  1.  A  modern  form  of  Dualism  is  that  of 
Schopenhauer  and  that  of  Von  Hartmann,  who  regard  Will 
and  Presentation,  or  the  volitional  and  the  logical,  as  two 
mutually  opposing  powers  in  the  Absolute.  Even  if  Presen- 
tation (which  only  comprehends  the  phenomenal)  may  also 
be  derived  from  Will,  they  as  little  afford  a  reconciliation  of 
their  duality  with  their  primary  origin  or  in  themselves  as 
show  an  actual  derivation. 

Observation  2.  The  doctrine  of  Satan,  although  Jacob 
Bohme  and  Schelling  apply  it  in  the  interests  of  the  necessity 
of  evil,  in  the  interests  of  a  kind  of  Dualism  in  God  Himself, 
is  unadapted  according  to  the  Biblical  form  to  this  end, 
because  according  to  the  Scriptures  Satan  is  indeed  spiritual 
wickedness,  but  as  a  creature  is  without  creative  power.  It 
is  also  implied  that,  so  far  from  explaining  the  origin  of  evil, 
he  also  himself  belongs  to  the  empire  of  evil  to  be  explained. 


Third  Cla^. — The  Derivation  of  Evil  from  the  Supreme  Unity. 

If  the  origin  of  evil  is  sought  in  God  Himself,  it  may 
result  either  from  the  inner  Divine  Essence  itself,  or  from  the 
Divine  attributes  as  they  are  mirrored  in  the  Divine  idea  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  world  as  realized. 

Schelling — in  his  middle  period  related  in  this  matter  to 
Jacob  Bohme — and  Hegel  regard  evil  as  grounded  in  the 
inner  Divine  life  (thus  identifying  the  life  of  the  world  and 
the  life  of  God).^  At  this  point  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  remain, — that  the  supreme  unity  is  a  mere  indifference  of 
opposites ;  for  how  are  the  latter  to  be  derived  from  the 
former,  if  they  are  merely  negatived  therein,  and  what  would 

^  J.  Bolune  assumed  in  God  a  dark,  fiery  principle  side  by  side  with  a  light 
principle  ;  similarly  Schelling  also  in  his  Freiheitslehre.  By  means  of  a  struggle 
the  light  principle  breaks,  he  says,  like  lightning  through  the  fire  spirit,  which 
remains  as  ever  vanquished  the  basis  in  the  inner  Divine  life.  The  self-working 
of  the  first  principle  would  thus  be  the  cause  of  sin  (the  working  according  to 
the  ground,  egoity  or  particular  volition).  The  heart  in  theories  of  this  kind  is 
the  thought,  which  Hegel  also  shares,  that  life  does  not  exist  without  opposites, 
which  become  contradictions.     Comp.  Vatke,  pp.  262,  etc.,  312,  etc. 
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that  unity  itself  be  but  a  Zervane  Akerene,  the  dead  ground 
on  which,  we  know  not  how,  such  opposite  life  moves  and  a 
decline  from  unity  takes  place  ?  In  his  natural  philosophy 
period  Schelling  had  long  thought  the  supreme  unity  to  be 
indifference  or  zero,  starting  from  which  the  decline,  the  world 
and  its  opposites,  was  only  to  be  derived  by  an  inexplicable 
chance.  But  he  was  always  endeavouring,  as  was  Hegel,  to 
think,  according  to  his  own  method,  the  supreme  unity  living. 
The  supreme  unity,  no  mere  non-existence  of  opposites,  is  to 
them  but  an  interpenetration  of  opposites  which  constitute 
perfect  Divine  life.  There  is  further  this  difference  between 
Schelling's  doctrine  of  freedom  and  Hegel's,  that  the  former 
regards  the  whole  from  the  view-point  of  will,  the  latter  from 
that  of  thought.  Both  think  that  an  opposite  is  necessary  to 
life;  according  to  Schelling  the  opposite  of  egoity  or  of  the 
particular  and  universal  will,  according  to  Hegel  the  opposite 
of  inseity  and  aseity.  Only  by  an  opposite,  consequently, 
is  God  perfect,  namely  by  His  supreme  control,  God  being 
according  to  Schelling  an  adu  existent  God,  Spirit  and 
absolute  Personality,  as  the  absolute  animation  of  the  par- 
ticular will  or  of  the  will  of  the  basis  by  means  of  the 
universal  will,  God  being  according  to  Hegel  a  self-existent 
Spirit.  According  to  both,  this  process  of  diremption  and 
unification  is  at  the  same  time  a  world  process,  since  human 
history  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  history  of  God,  and  this 
process  is  a  gradually  progressive  one.  God  takes,  they  say, 
the  fate  of  development  upon  Himself ;  Theogony,  Cosmogony, 
Ponerogony  in  this  case  coalesce  into  one  problem. — Upon  this 
idea  of  God  we  do  not  further  speak  in  this  place ;  we  simply 
say  a  word  upon  the  fundamental  thought,  that  there  is 
reqiiisite  for  life,  even  for  Divine  life,  an  opposite  advancing  to 
antagonism.  Not  merely  is  this  not  proved,  the  opposite 
is  provable.  How  could  the  Divine  life  be  thought  to  be 
perfect,  and  therefore  absolute,  if  it  must  cherish  conflicts 
within  itself,  or  if  the  inner  life  of  God  be  subject  to  a  suc- 
cession of  developments  and  do  not  bear  within  itself  its 
absolute  unification  as  eternally  as  it  bears  the  diremption  of 
moments  ?  But  even  generally,  were  life  to  live  by  contra- 
diction, it  would  itself  be  an  eternal  contradiction ;  were  evil 
itself  to  belong  somehow  to  the  Divine  process  of  life,  this 
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would  be  an  eternal  contradiction  to  the  idea  of  God  itself. 
Consequently,  in  the  endeavour  to  apprehend  the  necessity  of 
evil,  the  inner  process  of  the  Divine  life  will  at  all  events 
have  to  remain  beyond  consideration.  In  His  inner  being 
God  is  eternally  perfect. 

But  does  one  or  the  other  of  the  Divine  attributes,  which 
seek  and  find  in  the  world  the  spheres  of  their  revelation,  and 
thus  realize  the  Divine  idea  of  the  world,  bring  in  its  train 
the  unavoidable  origination  of  evil  in  the  world  ?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  sagacity  has  endeavoured  to  find  such  a  derivation  in 
all  the  leading  Divine  attributes.  Thus  a  derivation  has  been 
found  in  the  Divine  omnipotexce.  In  order  that  the  whole 
creative  power  of  God  may  be  revealed,  thinks  Thomas 
Aquinas,  all  possible  stages  of  existence  of  the  ladder  of  being 
must  be  filled  up.  Therefore  the  world  is  only  completely 
what  it  is  meant  to  be,  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  omnipo- 
tence and  wisdom,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  lack  the  most 
profound  stages.^  Only  thus  is  it  the  complete  expression  of 
the  creative  power.  The  demonstration  of  omnipotence,  the 
production  of  everything  at  all  possible  or  thinkable,  would 
accordingly  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  God.  God's  ability 
and  volition  would  absolutely  coincide.  But  God  being  the 
rather  perfect  as  absolute  love,  His  ability  or  His  power 
cannot  be  the  law  of  His  working ;  His  love  determines  what 
His  ability  shall  effect.  Love  is  the  power  over  His  omnipo- 
tence. According  to  this  derivation,  too,  evil  would  merely  be 
thought  a  lower  stage  of  Good,  quantitatively  distinct  therefrom, 
and  as  a  smaller  quantum  of  being  and  a  part  of  being  would 
in  the  interests  of  the  world- whole  remain  condemned  to  be 
ever  evil.  Besides,  it  is  not  perceptible  how  far  imperfection 
is  supposed  to  be  requisite  to  the  revelation  of  the  Divine 
power.  It  may  be  rather  said  that,  inasmuch  as  variety  also 
belongs  to  the  perfection  of  the  world,  the  co-existence  of  the 
more  perfect  and  the  more  imperfect  is  necessarily  requisite 
to  the  good  of  the  world.  This  leads  to  the  aesthetic  attempt 
at  derivation. 

^  Summa,  I.  quaest.  47,  art.  2.  Non-perfectum  esstt  universum,  si  tantum 
vmis  gradtis  honitatis  inveniretur  in  rebus.  But  the  grades  of  being,  in  com- 
parison with  God,  are  a  de/ectus,  corruiitio.  Comp.  Landerer,  Art.  on  Thomas 
Aquinas  in  Herzog'a  RealEncycl.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  64. 
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Many  have  wished  to  derive  the  necessity  in  the  fact  of 
evil  from  the  idea  of  Beauty;  so  many  dualistic  systems.^ 
Evil,  it  is  then  said,  is  in  the  complete  picture  of  the  world 
what  contrast  is  in  painting,  offensive  to  him  who  is  wholly 
occupied  with  detail,  necessary  and  good  to  the  contemplation 
which  regards  the  whole.  Indeed,  evil  is  the  dark  contrast 
to  good,  and  without  shadow,  it  is  said,  there  would  only 
remain  a  monotonous  uniformity.  As  in  music  dissonances 
do  not  annul  but  enrich  harmony,  as  in  the  highest  form  of 
poetry  which  embraces  the  other  forms  not  pure  heroes  of  good 
enter,  but  the  noble  man  only  first  rightly  raises  himself  to 
the  category  of  good  man  in  opposition  to  evil  characters,  so  is 
evil  said  to  be  necessary  in  the  world,  and  to  serve  to  make 
it  various  and  beautiful.^  This  conception  may  also  be  asso- 
ciated with  that  previously  mentioned,  that  life  only  arises  by 
conflict,  that  good  and  evil  are  the  two  poles  which  always 
exist  side  by  side  in  human  life,  only  that  in  this  case  every- 
thing is  made  subservient  to  the  aesthetic  idea.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  much  apparent  truth  in  this  theory. 
Accustomed  to  this  world  and  the  power  of  evil  in  it,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  not  to  attribute  the  same  to  a  world  which  is 
full  of  life.  Christianity  affords  the  ground  for  this  :  "  It  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be."  The  power,  the  inner 
dominion,  and  the  manifoldness  of  good  are  only  revealed  im- 
perfectly to  start  with.  The  victory  of  the  spirit  in  the  world 
of  phenomena  will  only  be  the  last  thing  in  the  drama  of  the 
world.  Now  it  is  the  turn  of  faith,  not  sight,  and  that  in  the 
moral  interest.  Still  we  already  know  enough  now  not  to 
confound  manifoldness  with  the  necessity  of  conflict  between 
good  and  evil.  Good  is  by  no  means  mere  abstract  identity, 
unity,  or  monotony,  but  a  principle  of  diversified  life.  Cer- 
tainly evil  is  inimical  to  diversity,  for  it  is  disorganizing ;  it 
simply  borrows  an  appearance  of  variety  from  good  and  the 
empire  of  its  powers.  Evil  of  itself  everywhere  hastes  to  one 
and  the  same  thing,  to  death  and  its  vain  uniformity.     But 

^  Comp.  Baur,  Das  mankhaisclie  Rel'ujionssystem,  p.  41  ;  but  even  Plotinus 
{Enneaden,  lib.  viii.  cap.  7  and  5),  Augustine  (especially  in  bis  earlier  writings), 
Scotus  Erigena,  and  Leibnitz  belong  to  this  category. 

*  Comp.  Blasche,  Das  Bose  im  Einklang  mit   der  gottlkhen   Weltorduung, 

1827. 
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good  strengthens  and  develops  the  manifoldness  destined  for 
its  realm.  And  granting  even  that  this  theory  possesses  more 
ability  of  proof  in  reference  to  the  true  source  of  manifoldness, 
the  deduction  of  the  necessity  of  evil  for  the  sake  of  beauty 
would  include  the  insufferable  thought  that  the  moral  sphere 
must  itself  submit  to  moral  evil  in  order  to  be  the  more 
beautiful.  But  this  is  to  commingle  a  foreign  principle  with 
the  highest  sphere  which  must  lay  claim  to  universal  dominion. 
How  shall  we  demand  of  the  highest  sphere,  the  laws  of  which 
alone  produce  what  is  required  by  universal  and  absolute 
validity,  that  it  allow  evil  to  be  good,  because  it  agrees  with 
the  aesthetic  interest  ?  How  can  it  be  rational  to  think  that 
the  ethical  must  submit  to  deliver  up  or  relinquish  to 
iesthetic  forms,  whilst  the  aesthetic  is  notwithstanding  not  the 
highest  sphere,  but  internally  dependent  upon  and  conditioned 
by  the  ethical,  as  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  tragedy  itself, 
where  good  appears  to  submit  to  evil,  an  actual  and  no  mere 
apparent  victory  of  evil  is  unbeautiful,  being  an  unresolved 
and  shrieking  dissonance,  and  stands  in  contradiction  to  itself, 
because  in  contradiction  to  the  ethical  ?  Still  the  root  error 
again  lies  in  the  illusive  demand  that  we  are  to  turn  away 
from  particulars,  we  are  to  learn  to  behold  the  whole  in 
which  the  particular  supplements  itself  to  perfection.  Tn  this 
the  physical  mode  of  thought  again  crops  up,  to  which  the  idea 
of  personality  and  moral  good  is  wanting.  Individuality  and 
finitude  constitute  no  opposition  to  the  ethical  and  its  totality  ; 
for  the  good  in  general  can  be  willed  by  the  individual  per- 
sonality, and  the  individual  good  act  is  ennobled  by  the  whole 
of  a  good  disposition ;  in  the  individual  personal  spirit,  love 
has  space  for  the  whole  good,  for  good  generally,  although  in 
individual  manner.  Personality  may  assimilate  the  intensively 
infinite,  indeed  it  is  the  appropriate  sphere  thereof,  and  the 
ethical  idea  of  the  same  does  not  allow  that  particulars  should 
be  compelled  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  beauty,  and  be  destined  to 
become  a  mere  means  for  the  whole. 

From  the  category  of  Intelligence  evil  may  in  the  first 
place  be  so  derived  that  God  cannot  realize  Himself,  His 
absolute  Self-consciousness,  without  thinking,  and  thinking  of 
forming  His  opposite.  As  neuter  and  impersonal  this  opposite 
would  be  matter,  of  which  we  have  spoken  previously  (p.  26). 
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But  if  the  thought  and  creation  of  His  real  opposite  necessarily 
belongs  to  the  absolute  self-consciousness  of  God,  it  must  also 
be  consistently  asserted  at  any  rate,  that  God  cannot  know 
Himself  to  be  ethical,  without  thinking  and  framing  His 
ethical  opposite,  evil.  But  even  Eothe  has  not  advanced  to 
such  a  statement.  In  his  later  writings  he  has  not  for  a 
moment  acknowledged  the  supposition  of  matter  as  opposed  to 
the  Divine  to  be  necessary  for  the  Divine  self-consciousness. 
Were  it  otherwise,  there  would  still  be  the  eternal  necessity  of 
assuming  a  personal  evil  in  order  that  God  might  know  Him- 
self as  personal  good. — Therefore  the  turn  of  thought  would 
have  more  probability  that  God  as  the  wise  God  desires  to 
communicate  His  wisdom.  But  the  apprehension  of  an  object 
is  always  conditioned  by  the  apprehension  of  its  opposite. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  impart  true  knowledge  of  good,  God 
must  also  posit  evil  But  if  good  were  generally  only 
cognizable  by  its  real  opposite,  it  must  also  be  said  that  God 
Himself  can  only  know  the  eternal  good  He  is  by  means  of  an 
evil  as  real  and  eternal,  a  view  which,  if  it  does  not  conduct 
to  the  priority  of  evil  to  good,  conducts  the  more  surely  to  that 
law  of  the  antithesis  in  the  spiritual  life  of  God  itself,  of  which 
we  have  previously  spoken.  It  is  true  that  even  Lactantius 
has  said :  Malum  interpretamentiiym  honi.  But,  as  shown  above, 
we  must  rather  say :  Bonum  interpretamentum  honi  maliquc, 
just  as  light  manifests  both  itself  and  its  opposite.  All 
definite  knowledge  of  an  object  of  course  includes  the  knowledge 
of  its  opposite ;  but  as  regards  good,  which,  according  to  what 
has  been  said  earlier  in  our  discussion,  must  logically  be 
first,  this  knowledge  comes  from  itself,  namely  the  knowledge 
of  evil  as  a  possible  opposite.  It  is  to  be  conceded  that  the 
consequences  of  evil  appear  more  clearly  if  it  does  not  remain 
merely  possible ;  but  the  nature  of  evil — and  this  is  still  the 
main  thing — will  make  itself  at  the  first  sensible  to  the  purest 
mind  as  its  opposite,  whilst  the  man  who  is  reaUy  spotted  by 
evil  also  receives  his  share  of  the  beclouding  falsehood  of  evil. 
If  it  can  always  be  said  that  the  way  through  sin  might 
become  the  most  thorough  development,  and  that  a  more 
living  conception  of  the  same  is  afforded  by  the  reality  of  evil, 
still  that  does  not  prove  that  sin  generates  purer  knowledge ; 
rather  is  it  true  that  good  can  effect  this  solely  by  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  falsehood  of  sin  and  its  mystifications.  Thus  it  is 
not  the  positing  of  evil  by  God  which  is  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary ;  only  the  place  is  shown  which  evil,  if  it  really  exists 
without  Divine  aid,  takes  in  relation  to  God,  and  why  evil  can 
be  tolerated  by  Him  as  a  means  of  elevation.  God  remains 
conscious  of  the  power  to  make  evil  somehow  serviceable  to 
the  realm  of  good. 

The  derivation  from  the  Divine  righteousness.  The  supra- 
lapsarian  mode  of  thought  taught  that  men  exist  as  means  for 
the  Divine  honour,  which  is  the  exclusive  end.  But  the 
Divine  honour  consists  in  the  revelation  of  His  attributes. 
Eighteousness  is  also  an  absolute  Divine  attribute,  and  must 
therefore  find  its  full  revelation  in  the  world.  But  the  side 
of  the  Divine  gloria  which  constitutes  His  righteousness  cannot 
be  revealed,  if  His  mercy  alone  is  manifested.  Therefore  it 
must  be  the  eternal  counsel  of  God  that  His  righteousness 
should  become  manifest  in  one  definite  number,  and  His  mercy 
in  another  number ;  and  hence  some  individuals  are  willed 
from  eternity  as  those  upon  whom  He  may  show  His  mercy, 
and  others  as  vasa  irce,  or  as  such  as  may  be  passed  over  by 
mercy,  in  order  that  God  may  reveal  in  them  His  hatred  of  evil, 
and  His  righteousness  as  opposed  to  their  culpa.  For  they  are 
willingly  in  evil.^  —  For  the  sake  of  the  final  double  aim  all 
are  in  this  case  brought  into  the  necessity  of  trespass,  a  fact 
which  does  not  coincide  with  what  is  taught  at  the  same  time, 
viz.  that  God  created  men  sinless,  in  order  that  He  might 
not  be  guilty  of  evil  For  if  He  afterwards  withdraws  His 
good  Spirit,  or  denies  that  Divine  communication  which  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  innocence,  the  guilt  of  evil  is 
not  so  much  laid  upon  men  as  upon  God.  Eighteousness  dges 
not  consist  either  with  supposing  that  God  originated  what  is 
punishable  or  with  His  not  changing  it  if  He  alone  could  change 
it.  Such  a  revelation  of  righteousness  would  immediately  be 
its  violation ;  for  righteousness  does  not  aim  at  being  the  mere 
revelation  of  the  worth  of  a  being,  but  at  recompensing  the  worth 
also.  Add  to  this  that  the  elect  have  no  more  worth  in  them- 
selves than  the  reprobi,  unless  there  is  assumed  in  them  from  the 

^  So  in  the  main  Theodore  Beza  in  the  Colloquium  Moempelgardense,  pp.  523- 
535,  following  the  indications  made  by  Calvin  himself;  e.g.  Inatitut.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  xxiii.  7,  8. 

DoRNER.— Christ.  Doct.  iii.  C 
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beginning  (vvitli  Capito)  a  seed  of  rcprobatio,  which  would  he 
Manichaean,  and  would  annul  the  equality  as  to  the  need  of 
salvation  and  capacity  of  salvation.  A  touch  of  Manichseanism 
lies  at  the  basis  of  Supralapsarianism  generally.  For  from  the 
first  the  Eledi  and  the  Reprohi  are  willed  and  created  by  God 
for  absolutely  opposite  ends  of  existence.^  And  if  the  idea  of 
God  is  regarded,  there  is  wanting  the  purely  ethical  character 
in  the  view  that  all  men  are  thought  to  be  means  for  the 
glorification  of  God  not  impartially  (which  contradicts  His 
love),  and  that  the  physical  category  of  omnipotence  prepon- 
derates over  the  ethical.  The  omnipotent  will  of  God  is 
thought  to  be  alone  decisive,  and  although  it  is  assumed  that 
this  will  is  good  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  God  does  not  proceed 
arbitrarily  but  according  to  law  in  revealing  the  Divine  attri- 
butes for  the  glory  of  God,  still  no  advantage  is  thus  gained  ;  a 
dualism  is  rather  introduced  into  God,  since  He  is  supposed  to 
be  necessitated  to  do  what  is  absolutely  opposed,  making  one 
good  and  blessed,  and  adjudging  another  the  opposite,  justice 
and  mercy  being  considered  as  mutually  exclusive,  and  their 
revelation  revealed  therefore  in  different  subjects.  For  only 
the  power  of  God  is  revealed  in  both  classes  of  men,  whilst 
every  man  participates  in  the  revelation  merely  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  attributes.  But  justice  and  love,  indivisibly 
united  in  God  and  possessed  of  power  over  omnipotence,  seeks 
after  a  combined  presentation  in  the  world,  so  that  justice  may 
even  reveal  itself  in  the  electi,  and  so  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
God  cannot  be  the  cause  of  some  becoming  and  remaining 
objects  of  justice  merely. 

The  derivation  from  Love.  Schleiermacher  will  not  have 
all  men,  no,  nor  even  a  part  of  men,  to  be  thought  to  be 
mere  means,  but  would  have  all  thought  to  be  ends ;  indeed, 
according  to  him,  all  attain  the  goal  at  last,  although  by 
passage  through  initial  sin.^  He  does  not  teach  (as  he  is 
often  supposed  to)  the  necessity  of  evil  for  human  develop- 
ment generally.  The  descriptive,  non-constructive  character 
of  his  system  is  opposed  thereto.  Omnipotence  of  course 
assumes  with  him  a  quite  overwhelming  position,  and  he 
assumes  the  absoluteness  of  the  decretum  of  Calvin.     But  there 

^  So  Calvin  expressly  teaches,  although  the  enjoining  will  is  of  value  to  all. 
*  Comp.  his  treatise  on  Ericiihlung. 
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was  in  his  view  no^  necessity  for  omnipotence  to  establish  a 
sinful  development.  And  he  not  merely  denies  a  positive 
Divine  act  as  constituting  evil,  but  even  denies  that  evil  as 
such  was  ordained  by  God ;  so  far  as  evil  is  evil,  he  says, 
it  is  certainly  unrelated  to  God,  and  so  far  as  it  is  related  to 
God,  it  is  not  evil,  but  in  connection  with  redemption  it  is 
regarded  as  the  incomplete,  which  beheld  together  with  Christ 
forms  a  perfect  whole.  It  is  ordained,  he  says,  together  with 
the  loving  deed  of  redemption,  and  precedes  it  as  its  pre- 
supposition, in  order  that  thi&  demonstration  of  love  may 
reveal  itself  the  more  gloriously,  and  find  ready  prepared  a 
receptivity  for  itself.  Above  all,.  God  has  granted,  he  thinks, 
to  men,  prior  to  Christ,  such  a  grade  of  consciousness  of 
Himself,  from  which  already  some  good  may  result ;  for  ex- 
ample, knowledge  of  the  duty,  with  which  evil  was  also 
given,  because  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  was  not  a 
match  for  the  handicapped  sensuousness  of  the  flesh.  If 
such  original  powerlessness  of  the  God  -  consciousness  con- 
tradicts the  idea  of  God,  the  supposition  of  a  mutable  being 
also  conflicts,  he  thinks,  with  that  idea ;  He  would  be  able  to 
institute  no  development,  but  only  what  was  absolutely  per- 
fect,^ It  is  only  the  same  thing  differently  expressed,  when 
in  his  treatise  on  Calvin's  doctrine  of  election  he  adopts  the 
famous  distinction  between  voluntas  and  'prceccptum,  to  which 
Luther  was  also  led  in  his  De  Servo  Arhitrio.  The  legislative 
and  efficient  omnipotent  will  may  part  in  the  interests  of 
that  revelation  of  love ;  God  may  communicate  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pra;cc'ptu7n  before  he  imparts  the  power  to  solve 
the  problem.  Knowledge  may  tlius  haste  on  before  the 
ability  to  divinely  control  Through  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  knowledge  of  the  law  communicated  and  the  com- 
munication of  power,  actual  evil  and  its  consciousness  is,  he 
thinks,  brought  about.  He  thus  seeks  to  escape  the  conception 
of  evil  as  a  mere  defect.  The  reverse  of  this  defect  indeed  is, 
according  to  him,  the  positive  original  power  of  sense  or  flesh. 
In  fact,  seeing  that  not  evil,  but  the  God-consciousness  must 
be  thought  to  be  the  first,  in  the  entire  absence  of  which  evil 
cannot  be  spoken  of,  that  self-assertive  preponderance  of  the 

*  Ber  Christliche  Glaube,  §  80,  81.     Here  also  the  distinction  is  insufficiently 
estimated  between  imperfection  and  abnormity. 
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sensuousness  which  becomes  sin  because  of  the  God-conscious- 
ness is  to  be  regarded  as  a  disturbance  and  perversion,  namely, 
in  comparison  with  the  idea  of  man  which  is  placed  by  the 
God-consciousness  before  his  eyes  as  the  great  problem.^ 

Disturbance,  so  far  as  man  attains  his  idea,  is  to  be 
thought  analogous  with  that  idea,  just  as  the  courses  of  the 
planets  may  undergo  perturbations  which  resolve  themselves 
again  on  the  whole  into  harmony.  This  solution  might  suflfice, 
if  we  were  able  to  sever  sinful  man  into  two  separate  wholes, 
into  a  purely  animal  being,  which  may  be  called  innocent, 
inasmuch  as  guilt  equally  with  virtue  is  absolutely  tran- 
scendent thereto,  and  into  an  Ego  who  is  conscious  of  law, 
the  knowledge  of  which  indeed  is  alone  to  be  called  good. 
But  we  should  thus  lose  the  idea  of  man  altogether,  which 
rather  consists  in  a  living  unity  of  the  rational  and  sensuous, 
and  unconditionally  requires  a  harmonious  relation  between 
the  two  spheres  rendered  effectual  by  the  will  The  con- 
sciousness of  God  and  of  the  creaturely  inheres  in  one  and 
the  same  man,  and  both  are  present  at  the  same  time  to  the 
will,  together  with  the  consciousness  as  to  which  of  the  two 
he  is  to  subordinate  to  the  other,  God  or  the  world.  He  is 
only  actually  man,  when  he  has  the  consciousness  of  his 
vmconditioned  obligation  to  good,  with  which  the  volition  of 
evil  forms  a  dissonance  which  absolutely  should  not  be. 
Therefore  a  distinction  cannot  be  made  on  the  Divine  side 
between  this  unconditioned  law  (prceceptum)  and  the  voluntas 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  introduce  disharmony  into  God, 
if  He  at  the  same  time  directs  by  means  of  conscience 
the  unconditioned  and  earnest  demand  for  good  in  man,  and 
on  the  other  hand  withholds  that  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  fulfilment  of  that  requirement ;  or  if  He  establishes 
a  preponderance  of  sense,  and  has  not  increased  the  power 
of  the  God-consciousness,  whilst  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  human  and  living  unity  He  allows  this  preponder- 

'  His  meaning  is  :  if  we  thought  of  men  purely  as  sensuous  beings  without 
auy  God-consciousness,  their  sensuousness  would  be  innocent,  and  nothing 
unworthy  of  God  would  be  supposed  by  it.  But  it  cannot  be  thought  unworthy 
of  God  that  He  should  implant  in  man  something  further,  namely  a  knowledge 
of  the  law,  of  the  goal  (to  be  reached  more  securely  in  Christ),  and  therewith 
the  desire  thereafter  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  necessity  to  give  forthwith  an  ability 
to  do  together  with  this  knowledge,  cannot  be  asserted  in  reference  to  God. 
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ance  by  means  of  conscience  to  be  condemned  by  the  jjrce- 
ceptum  as  sinful.  Evil  does  not  consist  in  man's  not  yet 
being  initially  what  he  will  one  day  become ;  for  then  evil 
must  be  called  normal,  and  only  be  esteemed  exceptionable 
by  an  error.  Evil  is  something  different  from  mere  develop- 
ment. Man  has  to  turn  round  to  regain  the  right  starting- 
point,  and  has  not  to  go  forward  simply.  Evil  is  the  discord 
of  man  with  his  idea,  as  and  so  far  as  that  idea  should  be 
realized  at  the  given  moment.  It  is  true  (and  this  is  the 
truth  in  the  distinction  between  prceceptuvi  and  voluntas)  that 
the  will  which  enjoins  good  and  the  will  which  brings  forth 
good  are  not  able  to  coalesce  immediately,  but  rather,  that 
an  ethical  process  may  be  necessary,  must  a  knowledge  of 
the  good  precede  a  volition  of  it.  But  the  necessity  of  sin 
notwithstanding  is  not  thus  given.  Sin  is  not  being  imper- 
fect at  all,  but  the  contravention  of  what  ought  to  be  at  a 
given  moment,  and  of  what  can  lay  claim  to  unconditioned 
value.  The  moral  law,  itself  ordaining  a  development,  does 
not  make  the  same  demand  of  every  stage  of  human  life. 
If  man  wills  what  he  ought  at  the  given  moment,  to  which 
it  of  course  pertains  that  his  desire  should  turn  to  God  and 
His  assistance,  the  productive  will  of  God  does  not  remain 
in  repose,  but  supplies  what  man  needs.  The  opposite 
would  be  contrary  to  His  ethical  being.  God  therefore 
cannot  be  even  the  negative  cause  of  evil ;  and  where  His 
productive  will  of  love  does  not  work,  a  lack  of  receptivity 
for  His  action,  arising  not  from  Him  but  from  the  creature, 
can  alone  bear  the  blame. 

Observation. — It  is  noteworthy  that  Calvin  and  Schleier- 
macher,  like  Determinism  generally,  allow  on  the  one  hand 
the  Divine  prescience  to  become  immediately  an  absolute 
predestination,  and  teach  a  coincidence  of  the  Divine  thought 
and  action,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  they  affirm  in  evil  a 
separation  between  the  law-giving  thought  of  the  ethical 
intelligence  directed  upon  the  will  and  the  voluntas  or  the 
Divine  constitution.  This  is  a  strong  proof  that  Determinism, 
or  the  denial  of  the  principle  of  a  mutable  independent 
causality  in  the  creature,  cannot  be  carried  through  homo- 
geneously and  consistently,  unless  either  the  law-giving  will 
is  denied,  and  the  prceceptum  by  which  evil  is  condemned  is 
reduced  to  semblance,  or  conversely  the  origin  of  evil  slides 
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Lack  to  the  productive  will,  and  God  is  made  the  cause  of 
evil;  that  is  to  say,  either  evil  or  the  law  becomes  mere 
appearance,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing/  If  man  is  not 
to  regard  evil  as  appearance  merely,  and  is  nevertheless  not 
to  seek  its  ground  in  the  creature,  nothing  remains  but  to 
fall  back  into  Dualism,  which  happens  inasmuch  as  a  con- 
tradiction is  transferred  to  the  action  of  God  Himself, 
though  it  be  but  a  contradiction  between  voluntas  and 
proeceptuni.  But  such  contradiction  in  the  Divine  action 
must  also  affect  His  inner  being,  and  this  is  the  case  in  all 
the  theories  now  considered.  The  acceptance  of  a  self-con- 
sciousness in  God,  which  only  grows  to  be  absolute,  would 
form  a  manifest  contradiction  to  the  Divine  absoluteness,  as 
would  the  acceptance  of  a  necessary  antithesis  in  God.  But 
the  derivations  from  the  Divine  attributes  come  into  a  con- 
flict of  the  Divine  omnipotence  or  beauty  or  wisdom  or 
justice  with  the  ethical  being  of  God,  whilst  finally  in 
Schleiermacher  the  conflict  remains  between  the  law-giving 
justice  and  the  presupposition  which  is  regarded  necessary 
for  the  introduction  of  redemption,  and  therefore  for  the 
revelation  of  the  Divine  love.  But  God  must  be  thought  to 
be  the  harmonious  being  in  Himself  as  well  as  in  His  action  ; 
whatever  must  be  refeiTed  to  a  conflict  in  Him,  can  only 
seem  to  have  existence ;  evil  would  therefore  become  mere 
false  semblance  if  it  is  either  positively  or  negatively 
grounded  in  God.  Relatively  to  the  Divine  standpoint  it 
could  not  be  evil ;  and  seeing  that  we  know  this,  it  could 
only  remain  phenomenal  even  relatively  to  us,  because 
measm'ed  by  the  absolute  standard  it  must  not  be  contra- 
divine,  but  divinely  willed.  And  the  outlet  being  thus  cut 
off  that  God  does  not  will  evil,  but  He  is  bound  by  an 
eternal  opponent  power,  only  the  issue  remains  possible  that 
the  cause  of  actual  evil  is  absolutely  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Divine  sphere,  and  that  a  necessity  of  evil  to  be  thence 
derived  is  impossible.  Consequently  it  must  have  the  last 
principle  of  its  reality  in  the  causality  of  the  creature 
somehow,  whilst  the  possibility  of  evil  is  of  course  constituted 
by  God  for  the  sake  of  good. 

^  Tlie  latter  is  the  case  witii  Schleiermacher,  since  he  says  that  the  com- 
bination  of  man  in  a  state  of  development  with  mature  moral  consciousness 
communicates  to  man  a  premature  knowledge,  so  to  speak,  of  the  entire  moral 
problem,  which  anticipates  the  stage  he  has  reached  and  excels  his  powers ; 
for,  regarding  such  things  as  he  is  unable  to  do  as  obligatory,  the  consciousness 
of  falling  behind  his  duty  or  sin  is  thus  augmented.  Such  a  consciousness 
would  be  wrong ;  and  such  a  dereliction  of  what  is  not  truly  duty  would  only 
be  apparent  sin. 
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D. — Dogmatic  Doctrine  of  the  Origin  and  Universality  of  Sin. 

§81. 

The  origin  of  evil  in  general  has  its  adequate  ground  in 
creaturely  freedom.  Only  the  possibility  of  evil  can 
therefore  coincide  with  the  creation,  and  God  cannot  be 
called  the  author  of  its  reality. 

1.  The  reality  of  evil  generally  according  to  its  origin. 

If  evil  had  no  adequate  cause,  it  would  be  apparent  merely. 
But  it  is  no  semblance  unhappily,  as  conscience  and  experience 
show,  and  all  derivations  of  it  which  transform  it  into  mere 
appearance,  contradict  conscience,  and  are  a  new  victory  of 
evil  albeit  in  the  form  of  error  or  appearance.  But  all  deriva- 
tions of  evil  which  refer  it  to  God  must  transmute  it  into 
appearance.  Consequently  the  causality  of  evil  is  to  be  sought 
outside  of  God.  The  theories  of  finitude  and  of  the  dualism  of 
two  primary  principles  seek  indeed  to  prove  this.  But  not 
merely  is  it  true,  as  has  been  shown,  that  they  can  only  be 
inferred,  if  they  themselves  relegate  the  origin  of  evil  to  the 
Divine  sphere  itself;  but  generally  it  is  to  be  said  that  every 
theory  of  the  necessary  origin  of  evil  whatever  must  cause  that 
origin  to  be  referred  to  God,  God  being  the  supreme  principle 
of  all  necessity.  It  thus  follows, — not  to  make  evil  appearance 
merely  by  conceiving  it  as  necessity, — that  the  non-necessity 
of  its  origin  is  to  be  taught ;  otherwise  the  ethical  necessity 
of  good,  its  absolute  obligatoriness  and  its  unconditioned  duty 
would  be  excluded  by  virtue  of  an  opposing  physical  necessity 
of  evil,  which  would  dominate  reality. 

2.  But  the  necessary  denial  of  the  physical  necessity  of 
evil  altogether  is  only  the  negative  side  to  the  positive  state- 
ment as  to  the  place  where  the  causality  of  evil  lies.  The 
following  consideration  forms  the  transition  to  the  positive 
cause.  It  is  not  merely  the  physical  necessity  of  evil  which 
is  an  impossibilty,  but  also  equally  the  physical  necessity  of 
good.  Freedom,  that  is,  the  power  of  the  personal  ethical 
self-determination  of  the  rational  creature,  was  necessary  to  the 
ethical.     "Without  the  possibility  of  choice  we  should  be  self- 
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less,  mere  physical  beings,  moved  by  unconquerable  impulses 
which  would  be  implanted  within  us  from  without  or  from 
within,  moral  automata,  and  not  responsible  persons,  whose 
love  to  God,  being  free,  is  a  worthy  gift  even  for  God  Himself. 
Freedom,  imprinted  upon  man  at  creation,  is  therefore  to  be 
straightway  demanded  to  the  end  and  in  the  interests  that 
space  be  made  for  the  possibility  of  an  ethical  existence  and 
process,  and  not  as  a  mere  shift  for  the  explanation  of  evil.^ 
If  then  freedom  is  supposed,  as  is  necessary  if  God  would 
have  a  moral  world,  there  is  at  the  same  time  given  the 
necessary  possibility  of  evil,  the  necessary  existence  of  a 
mutable,  mobile,  creaturely  principle  endowed  with  the  ability 
of  being  an  adequate  cause  of  actual  evU,  but  not  with  the 
necessity  of  being  such,  and  therein  lies  therefore  the  positive 
complement  to  the  denial  of  the  necessity  of  actual  evil. 
Recourse  to  creaturely  freedom  for  the  elucidation  of  evil  is 
therefore  not  arbitrary,  but  necessary ;  but  as  recourse  to  the 
caprice  of  the  creature,  recourse  to  possible  irrationality.  If 
therefore  the  origin  of  actual  sin  in  the  race  generally  is 
placed  before  the  eye,  the  question  is  not  to  be  raised,  why 
man  has  determined  for  evil  and  not  otherwise  ?  Evil  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  further  basis  than  free  will,  which  will 
be,  and  would  concentrate  in  itself,  unfettered  freedom,  and 
absolutely  determines  how  it  wills.  Not  merely  as  if  we 
might  not  know  a  wider  base,  but  because  there  is  no  other,  and 
this  is  sufficient.  If  we  substituted  a  necessitating  base  for 
the  actually  extant  evil  act  of  will,  instead  of  stopping  at  the 
will  which  proved  itself  arbitrariness  as  it  need  not  be  but  as 
it  was  capable  of  being,  we  should  deny  freedom,  and  with  it 
also  the  personally  ethical  in  the  strict  sense,  and  be  compelled 
to  have  recourse  somehow  to  one  of  the  theories  recognised  to 
be  untenable. 

3.  When  we  are  referred  to  creaturely  freedom  for  the  ex- 
planation of  evil,  in  which  the  ability  inheres  to  act  by  its  own 
arbitration,  this  might  be  so  understood  that  freedom  is  mere 

1  It  is  true  that  all  good  is  not  the  work  or  product  of  man,  and  his  freedom 
of  itself  apart  from  God,  but  is  the  impulse  and  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
though  not  by  irresistible  constraint.  Therefore  the  good  effected  by  God  still 
participates  in  freedom,  it  being  possible  to  withstand  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  who  is  at  one  with  the  true  nature  of  man,  and  man  being  capable  of 
fulling  out  of  the  unity  with  God.     For  more  on  this,  see  §  130. 
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arbitrariness ;  the  objection  might  be  taken  that  freedom 
might  then  lay  hold  upon  good  in  a  merely  arbitrary  manner, 
i.e.  it  might  not  serve  good.  But  freedom  is  not  mere  ability 
to  choose ;  we  are  capable  of  allowing  freedom  not  to  issue  in 
the  ability  to  act  arbitrarily ;  indeed,  the  latter  constitutes 
only  one  moment  of  its  idea.  Man  is  never  sheer  absolute 
indifference,  as  Catholic  theologians  especially  would  say ;  a 
plurality  of  impulses  and  mental  representations  is  in  him, 
and  possible  evil  is  reprobated  by  what  is  innermost  in  him. 
It  is  only  good  which  allows  the  will  to  become  absolutely 
one  with  the  essential  being  of  man  (with  his  destination)  and 
with  the  good  Spirit  of  God.  Therefore  in  good  alone  is  a 
pure  unity  and  freedom  possible  that  knows  no  discord.  If 
man  came  pure  from  the  hand  of  God,  he  had  a  good  con- 
stitution, although  not  one  ethically  preserved  and  confirmed, 
such  a  constitution  indeed  as  was  nevertheless  exposed  to  the 
temptation  to  desire  to  be  autocratic  by  the  disclaimer  of 
humility.  If  now  he  remained  in  a  good  condition,  and  con- 
firmed that  condition  by  desiring  to  remain  in  communion 
with  God,  and  by  repelling  the  temptation,  this  would  not  be 
arbitrariness ;  for  he  allowed  the  good  Spirit  of  God  to  rule 
within  him,  who  stands  in  unity  with  the  true  nature  of  man ; 
of  the  various  possible  grounds  of  determination  he  allowed  the 
rational  to  work  upon  him,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  self-willed 
or  egoistical ;  he  forbore  opposition  to  the  good  Spirit  of  God. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  he  yielded  to  the  allurement  of  the 
temptation,  that  would  be  arbitrariness,  freedom,  which  was 
allowed  to  sway,  emancipating  itself  from  commandment.  In 
his  freedom,  man,  although  he  cannot  create  any  matter,  but 
can  only  operate  upon  matter  already  given,  has  a  power  of 
decision  purely  out  of  himself  as  to  what  motives  he  will  allow 
to  become  grounds  of  determination.  There  certainly  lies 
therein,  and  this  is  the  miracle  of  freedom,  an  analogy  to  the 
creative  power  which  brings  something  Out  of  nothing,  only 
that  here  the  products  are  acts,  not  things ;  these  acts  pre- 
suppose a  material  to  which  they  are  related,  but  nevertheless 
are  determining  forces  over  things,  and  therefore  themselves 
belong  to  the  sphere  of  being.  It  is  therefore  to  be  main- 
tained that  at  the  commencement,  as  it  came  from  the 
creative  hand  of  God,  humanity  did  not  begin  with  sin  and 
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sinfulness,  but  that  the  beginnings  are  to  be  thought  of  as 
pure.  ]\Ian  could  then  either  continue  in  the  good  innate  in 
him,  could  affirm  the  same,  and  thus  advance  from  natural 
good  to  a  good  disposition  by  the  suppression  of  false  possi- 
bility, could  advance,  tliat  is,  to  the  moral  stage  which  is  ever 
ready  for  renunciation  and  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
mand, or  he  could  follow  the  lead  of  the  temptation,  prefer 
the  momentary  selfish  desire,  and  fall  into  arbitrariness  and 
deceptive  autocracy. 

4.  But  now  the  empirical  universality  of  sin  confronts  us, 
and,  being  undeniably  an  evil  propensity  not  first  incurred  by 
the  personal  act  of  individuals,  but  natural  or  innate,  not 
only  forms  a  glaring  contrast  to  that  original  purity,  but  sug- 
gests the  question  how  it  harmonizes  with  freedom  and  the 
idea  of  guilt  as  well  as  with  the  Christian  idea  of  God.  This 
problem  calls  for  its  separate  consideration. 


§  82. —  Continuation. — Exjjlanation  of  the  Empirical 
Universality  of  Evil. 

As  the  individual  free  evil  deed  does  not  vanish  without  traces, 
but  produces  an  evil  state  (erne  lose  ZustdndlieKkeit), 
so  inherent  evil  {das  zustandliche  Bose)  cannot  remain 
isolated  in  such  a  species  of  being  as  man ;  the  community 
is  seized  thereby,  and  that  not  simply  by  the  agency  of 
teaching,  example,  and  a  common  evil  spirit ;  a  still  more 
original  mode  of  its  continuous  passage  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another  is  established  in  the  nature  of  man 
as  a  secondary  causality,  by  which  the  origination  of 
other  human  beings  is  brought  about,  as  well  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  nature  of  evil  which  perverts  the 
various  powers  and  functions  of  human  nature,  and 
having  become  inherent  draws  the  coherence  of-  the  race 
into  the  sphere  of  its  power.  Penetrating  generations 
and  nations,  inasmuch  as  they  arise  from  sinful  beings, 
and  ramifying  everywhere  into  new  forms,  sin  takes  its 
destructive  course  through  humanity.     From  both  causes 
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together  the  empirical  universality  of  innate  evil  results 
in  all  who  have  their  birth  within  the  coherence  of  the 
race;  and  since  experience  does  not  point  to  a  sinless 
being  within  this  circle,  the  Biblical  statement  is  dog- 
matically verified,  that  the  first  men,  though  created 
pure,  were  sinners  already,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the 
sinfulness  of  the  race  proceeds.  But  with  such  a 
statement  new  problems  disclose  themselves,  and  it  is 
requisite  so  to  frame  the  doctrine  of  the  universally 
innate  e\dl  propensity  or  of  the  universal  human  need 
of  redemption,  that  neither  the  personal  moral  freedom, 
nor  the  truth  of  the  idea  of  guilt,  nor  the  ethical  idea 
of  God,  may  be  violated. 

Observation  1. — It  will  be  again  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  fact  of  the  universal  need  of  redemption 
has  its  substantiation  in  experience  and  in  the  Christian 
consciousness,  itself  essentially  an  experience  of  redemp- 
tion, and  by  no  means  first  awaits  its  substantiation  from  a 
dogmatic  theory  upon  the  origin  of  this  universality.  This 
need  is  certain  even  without  an  absolutely  satisfactory 
derivation.  But  the  correct  derivation  of  the  universal  fact 
is  of  course  of  importance  in  another  aspect,  namely,  in  order 
not  to  violate  the  idea  of  God,  or  the  idea  of  guilt,  or  the 
idea  of  the  human  genus  by  false  derivations. 

Ohservation  2. — The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  evil  has 
necessarily  conducted  us  to  freedom  as  the  creaturely 
cause.  But  the  universality  in  which  sin  enters  does  not 
seem  to  coincide  therewith.  For  universality  is  not  yet 
explained  by  freedom  of  itself,  but  requires  another  method  of 
explanation.  In  close  connection  therewith,  the  two  ques- 
tions immediately  open:  first,  if  sin  is  universally  innate, 
and  not  contracted  by  us  individually  in  time  by  a  free 
personal  fall,  how  do  freedom  and  the  conaciousness  of  guilt 
square  in  any  way  with  such  a  view  ?  Secondly,  how  does 
such  universality  harmonize  with  the  idea  of  God,  from  whom 
only  good  can  come  ?  By  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
problem,  the  proof  of  the  universality  of  sin,  is  treated,  will 
the  fate  of  the  other  two  be  conditioned.  In  order  then  to 
solve  this  first  problem,  we  may  either  start  from  individual 
freedom,  and  thence  seek  to  draw  the  lines  which  lead  to  a 
generic  state  of  need  of  redemption ;  or  secondly  and  con- 
versely, we  may  start  from  the  genus  in  order  to  reach  guilt 
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from  that  point,  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt  felt  by 
individual  personalities.  Or,  finally,  in  order  to  lay  with 
certainty  sufficient  store  by  the  generic  life  as  well  as  by 
the  personal  freedom  and  guilt  of  individuals,  we  may 
regard  the  generic  life  and  the  personal  life  as  two  factors 
which  are  not  to  be  derived  apart,  although  pertaining  to 
the  idea  of  man  and  equally  authorized.  The  two  first 
inquiries  are  alike,  in  that  they  favour  the  one  of  the  factors 
imder  consideration  at  the  expense  of  the  other, — in  that  in 
the  first  the  generic  character  of  humanity  is  from  the 
outset  left  out  of  account,  whilst  in  the  second  freedom  and 
personal  guilt  are  not  accounted. 


I. — First  Class. 

1.  If  we  start  from  the  personal  freedom  of  the  individual, 
or  the  individualistic  point  of  vieio,  the  recourse  to  the  power 
of  evil  example  first  presents  itself  as  a  means  of  arriving  at 
the  universality  of  evil  in  our  race.  Pelagius  himself  does 
not  deny  the  universality  of  sinfulness ;  but  he  supposes 
moral  freedom  to  be  essentially  and  equally  present  at  all 
times,  and  rejects  both  the  passage  of  the  actual  sin  of  the 
individual  into  an  evil  state,  and  still  more  the  passage  of 
the  sinfulness  in  the  race  to  new  individuals  of  the  same. 
But  if  the  universality  of  evil  is  not  easily  denied,  the  more 
frequent  is  the  opinion  that  man  comes  forth  from  every  act 
of  his  with  his  freedom  intact,  and  in  like  manner  the  opinion 
of  a  naturalis  sanctitas,  with  which  children  come  into  being. 
A  certain  reflection  of  paradisaic  innocence  does  indeed  rest 
on  the  age  of  childhood,  on  its  joy,  its  ingenuousness  and 
its  gaiety.  This  attractive  and  loveable  character  is  especially 
found  in  this  age,  because  there  are  therein  no  conscious  evil 
acts  as  yet ;  it  need  not  therefore  as  yet  bear  within  itself 
the  scar  of  a  sinful  past.  But  when  those,  who  feel 
themselves  compelled  to  find  all  moral  worth  exclusively  in 
freedom  and  its  exercise,  speak  of  an  innate  sanctitas,  this  is 
manifestly  illogical.  Worth  and  significance  can  only  be 
ascribed  in  a  moral  sense  to  what  is  innate,  if  it  does  not 
depend  upon  freedom  simply  whether  a  thing  has  a  moral 
worth,  towards  which  opinion  this  first  class  tends.  This 
class  must  in   all   consistency   start  from   a   state  of  moral 
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indifference  in  all.  But  there  early  shows  itself  as  a  matter 
of  experience,  and  not  only  as  a  consequence  of  the  misuse 
of  developed  spiritual  faculties,  an  inclination  to  evil. 
Whence  then  the  universality  of  evil,  if  every  individual 
begins  his  life  pure  and  fully  free  ?  If  reference  is  made 
to  the  evil  example  of  the  community,  that  is  to  post- 
pone the  question  instead  of  answering  it.^  Wlience  come 
then  the  suborners,  if  none  are  seduced  but  by  the  com- 
munity ?  How  can  we  really  believe  in  a  universal  natural 
purity,  or  even  in  the  inviolateness  of  the  freedom  of  all,  if 
there  is  not  one  who  resists  the  seduction  ?  By  what  right 
do  we  believe  in  a  power  which  is  nowhere  evident  ?  But 
it  is  also  an  internal  contradiction  to  teach  the  universal 
integrity  of  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  to  wish  to  derive 
the  universality  of  evil  from  evil  example  or  the  influence  of 
the  community.  Either  these  influences  produce  an  effect  in  a 
merely  casual  manner,  and  in  that  case  they  explain  nothing, 
or  they  are  an  actual  causality,  as  indeed  no  one  can 
challenge  the  influence  of  education,  of  the  common  spirit, 
of  custom.  But  if  the  latter  is  acknowledged,  the  concep- 
tion of  freedom  is  surrendered,  which  isolates  the  individual 
from  the  genus  ;  and,  as  against  Augustine,  Pelagius  has  no 
longer  any  right  to  the  initial  opposition.  Disputes  may 
still  occur  on  the  manner  of  the  derivation  of  evil,  and  on 
its  measure ;  but  the  derivation  itself,  and  the  influence 
of    the  coherence  of    the   race,  stands   sure.      The  principle 

^  The  right  must  be  conceded  to  decline  any  answer  and  simply  to  remain 
satisfied  with  the  fact  of  the  universality  of  sin,  although  such  resignation  may 
always  be  scientifically  blameworthy.  But  when  Kitschl,  who  formerly  sought 
a  gain  in  avoiding  important  theological  questions  by  appealing  to  our  ignorance, 
straightway  asserts  a  knowledge  both  of  the  fact  that  every  man  is  born  even 
now  pure  and  free,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  each  one  is  first  drawn  into  the 
sin  which  is  dominant  in  the  community,  we  may  pardonably  ask  on  the  one 
hand  whence  he  has  gained  this  knowledge,  and  on  the  other  hand  how  he 
squares  the  two  facts,  or  whence  the  community  has  become  sinful,  consisting 
as  it  does  of  these  very  individuals,?  So  decisive  an  influence  of  the  community 
is  no  more  easily  harmonized  with  the  Divine  government  in  its  relation  to 
freedom,  than  is  the  assumption  of  a  natural  abnormity  of  individuals.  And 
as  far  as  the  Person  of  Christ  is  concerned,  in  order  to  secure  sinlessness  to  it 
as  opposed  to  so  certainly  eflBcient  an  influence  of  the  community,  as  Ritschl 
maintains  it  to  be,  a  special  Divine  endowment  is  scarcely  more  dispensable 
than  in  the  case  of  the  assumption  of  a  natural  abnormity  in  all  those  born  of 
the  racj. 
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of  freedom,  as  of   that  which   alone  decides    ever/thing,  is 
given  lip. 

2.  That  actual  evil  does  not  remain  without  consequences, 
but  determines  inherent  being,  is  recognized  by  the  Pre-exist- 
ENCE  Theory,  as  well  as  the  universality  of  the  need  of  redemp- 
tion. Its  more  recent  important  advocates  have  also  purified  the 
theory  from  the  imperfect  form  it  had  in  Origen,  who  regarded 
this  earthly  life  with  this  body  of  ours  as  a  state  of  punish- 
ment, who  indeed  would  have  derived  individuality  generally 
from  the  use  of  freedom.  For  Julius  Miiller,  in  opposition  to 
such  a  dualism  of  body  and  soul,  assumes  that  corporeality 
belonged  to  the  definition  of  man  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
individuality  was  made  by  God.  In  like  manner  he  repudiates 
Schelling's  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  according  to  which  all 
in  an  intelligible  act  of  freedom  have  so  determined  them- 
selves beyond  the  limits  of  time,  whether  that  act  be  good 
or  evil,  that  they  all  bring  with  them  into  this  life  a  character 
indeicbilis.  For  he  sees  that  in  such  a  case  some  would  not 
need  redemption,  and  others  would  be  no  longer  capable 
thereof.^  Julius  Miiller  has  done  the  service  in  Dogmatics 
which  should  always  be  estimated  highly,  of  having  thought 
out  to  the  end  a  scheme  of  solution  wherein  it  must  be 
manifest  whether  the  adopted  method  is  practicable  or  not. 
His  theory  already  called  for  mention  previously  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  whether  evil  generally,  and  therefore 
at  its  commencement,  is  to  be  regarded  as  spiritual  selfish- 
ness. We  saw  that  if  this  question  be  answ^ered  in  the 
affirmative,  we  must  pass  over  to  the  theory  of  pre-existence, 
because  spiritual  selfishness  is  not  the  first  thing  in  mundane 
development.  Now  its  grounding  of  the  universality  of  sin 
in  man  is  to  be  proved,  which  seems  according  to  it  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  spirits  who  did  not  declare  themselves  in 
their  pre-temporal  existence  directly  against  God,  but  who 
gave  to  their  love  of  themselves  a  preponderance  over  their 
love  to  God, — and  with  the  exception  of  Christ  these  spirits 
alone, — have  become  transplanted  to  this  earth.  His  leading 
positions  are — (1)   The  actual  fact  of  the  universality  of  sin 

^  II.  pp.  494-516,  edit.  2  ;  pp.  486,  etc.,  edit.  1.  According  to  Julius 
Miiller,  a  relic  of  such  character  indelebilis  may  still  be  seen  in  the  difference 
between  demonic  and  human  evil. 
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necessitates  our  acceptance  of  a  disturbance  and  enfeeLle- 
iiient  of  freedom ;  (2)  the  ground  of  this  disturbance  might 
possibly  be  sought  in  the  midst  of  this  present  life,  in  an 
act  by  means  of  which  man  passed  from  a  sinless  existence 
into  one  that  was  disturbed.  But  such  an  act  no  one 
knows  how  to  indicate.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  sin  with  an  awakened  moral  consciousness,  and  we 
know  not  how.  Nor  does  it  aid  us  to  seek  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conscious  life  an  individual  fall  for  every 
one.  We  have  no  remembrance  of  such  a  fall,  and  remem- 
brance could  not  be  absent.  Add  the  restricted  measure  of 
consciousness  and  moral  force  in  childhood.  Still  every  evil 
deed  is  reckoned  by  conscience  as  guilt,  and  guilt  points  back 
to  an  ability  to  do  otherwise,  whilst  the  whole  temporal  life 
shows,  instead  of  this  freedom,  a  mixture  of  freedom  and 
dependence.  (3)  If  therefore,  notwithstanding,  the  testimony 
of  conscience  which  attributes  our  sins  to  us,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  religion  which  says  that  God  is  not  the  originator 
but  the  enemy  of  sin,  are  true,  and  if,  as  distinct  from  a  pure 
commencement  by  self-determination  and  self-decision  without 
being  necessitated  in  any  way,  the  freedom  of  the  temporal 
life  which  is  so  cloven  and  limited  floats  baselessly  in  the 
air,  the  course  of  the  inquiry  compels  us,  he  concludes,  to 
overstep  the  region  of  time.  Freedom  must  have  its  origin 
in  the  sphere  of  the  extra-temporal,  where  alone  there  is  room 
for  the  pure  and  unconditioned  self-decision  of  every  one 
who  is  not  found  himself  in  the  temporal  life.  Therein,  he 
thinks,  the  unfathomable  depths  of  our  consciousness  of  guilt 
first  reveal  themselves,  and  there  is  here  found  the  solution 
for  the  riddle  of  that  inextinguishable  melancholy  and  sad- 
ness especially  in  nobler  natures  which  forms  the  hidden 
basis  of  all  human  consciousness.  There  also  lies  therein, 
he  says,  a  guarantee  for  the  immortality  of  man ;  especially 
is  the  antinomy  thereby  resolved  between  the  universal  root- 
ing of  evil  in  human  nature,  and  the  personal  guilt  and 
accountability  of  the  individual.^ 

^  This  theory,  expounded  with  seductive  dexterity,  is  held  more  or  less  by 
Beneke,  Klickert,  Fichte  the  younger  {Anthropologie,  1857\  whilst  it  is  com- 
bated by  Bnich,  Die  Prdexistenz  der  Seele,  1859,  and  others.  Compare  my 
notice  of  Julius  Miiller's  work  in  Reuter"s  Reperiorium,  1815. 
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But  the  following  considerations  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
theory.  The  generic  interdependence  of  humanity,  as  well 
as  the  bond  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  would  become 
something  external,  something  contingent.  There  would  be 
no  common  sin  or  no  sin  of  the  entire  race,  but  only  a  sum 
of  individual  sins  and  trespasses.  But  why  are  parents 
ashamed  for  their  children,  and  conversely  ?  The  slackening 
of  the  significance  of  the  coherence  of  the  race  in  reference 
to  sin  must  also  have  important  consequences  for  the  liomousia 
of  Christ  with  us,^  for  the  doctrine  of  atonement  and  that 
of  the  ChurcL  Matt.  xviiL  16  already  intimates  that  our 
nature,  as  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  coherence  of  the 
race,  is  an  important  element  in  our  redemption.  With  the 
powers  the  race  has  inasmuch  as  Christ  belongs  to  it,  we 
shall  enter  into  connection,  becoming  children  again,  in  order 
to  attain  redemption  by  means  of  this  association.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  theory  of  Julius  Mliller  endeavours  to  enhance 
the  inte'fisity  of  the  personal  consciousness  of  sin  in  reference 
to  the  innate  evil  inclination ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  this 
enhancement  takes  place  at  the  cost  that  no  place  is  left  for 
the  sin  and  guilt  of  the  race  and  the  conscioiisness  of  such 
sin,  and  thus  the  extent  of  the  consciousness  of  sin  is 
diminished.  That  inextinguishable  melancholy  and  sadness 
in  the  profounder  minds,  which  he  so  beautifully  describes, 
has  certainly  not  merely  our  isolated  personality  in  view,  but 
is  more  completely  explained  from  the  consciousness  that  we 
are  all  a  family  bound  together  with  solidarity,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  family  which  is  deeply  fallen  and  reduced. 
This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  feeling  does  not  vanish 
with  personal  redemption,  but  becomes  a  powerful  impulse  to 
render  possible  for  our  brethren  the  liberation  of  conscience 
from  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  punishment.'^ 

But,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  we  should  have  been  endowed  as  ethical  beings  at  the 
very  commencement  of  our  existence  with  such  a  power  of 
freedom,  and   with  so   acute   an  intelligence,  as  this  theory 

^  Even  Christ  must  then  hare  been  pie-exiitent  as  to  His  humanitj-,  either 
ununited  with  the  xiyos  (which  would  form  a  kind  of  Cerinthianism),  or  as  the 
God-man,  ^^ith  which  his  birth  of  Mary  would  be  inconsistent. 

*  Col.  i.  2i. 
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must  necessarily  presuppose,  if  that  primary  act,  the  tran- 
scendent deed,  is  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  fault 
attaching  to  the  consequences  which  followed.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  Genesis  answers  far  more  according  to  its  essential 
import  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  points  to  the  first  fall, 
which  it  does  not  transport  into  the  present,  but  allows  to  have 
happened  under  earthly  relations.  In  Julius  IMliller,  Adam's 
fall  only  artificially  retains  a  precarious  significance  for  the 
whole  race.  The  hypothesis  of  Miiller  does  not  really  ex- 
plain the  universality  of  evil.  It  does  not  foUow  that  because 
every  one  lives  on  the  earth  he  must  therefore  be  a  sinner, 
for  in  that  case  the  earthly  laws  and  relations  of  life  would 
be  regarded  as  such  as  are  only  possible  in  sin, — a  reasoning 
which  would  lead  us  to  a  superior  connection  between  sin 
and  the  earth  together  with  the  earthly  relations,  and  which 
might  possibly  in  Eothe  have  a  meaning.  Miiller  must  add 
a  new  element,  the  Divine  ordinance  which  convenes  only 
fallen  spirits  upon  the  earth.  But  this  does  not  follow  from 
the  theory  of  pre- existence.  If  the  transplanting  of  all  to 
the  earth  is  to  have  an  internal  basis,  mortality  must  at  least 
be  regarded  as  a  punishment  and  a  means  of  education, — a 
view  which  would  incline  to  the  ancient  view  of  Origen, 
from  which  Miiller  wished  to  keep  himself  distinct  when  he 
said  that  mundane  corporeity  had  belonged  to  the  definition 
of  man  from  the  beginning. 

3.  A  THIRD  theory  of  the  first  class  is  that,  already  referred 
to  under  another  point  of  view,  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  the  scientia  Dei 
media,  and  thought  that  God  foresaw  that  men  would  become 
sinful,  and  He  has  therefore  clothed  them  with  this  body 
ordained  to  decay  (<f)6opd).  But  the  disorder  of  the  body 
taxes  the  spirit,  cripples  its  freedom,  and  hence  sin  everywhere 
arises.^  Attention  has  been  previously  directed  to  the 
Manichseizing  of  this  derivation  of  evil.  But  even  if  it  were 
said  that  God  had  been  able  to  combine  men  in  the  coherence 

*  Similarly  Ton  Hofmann,  who  assumes  with  Reinhard  and  Hahn  an  infection 
caused  by  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  Gen.  iii.,  whereby  the  peccatum 
originale  ceased  to  fall  under  an  ethical  heading  and  became  a  mere  corporeal 
disease,  whilst  Zwingli  thinks  this  disease  at  any  rate  spiritual.  Ck)mp.  Philippi, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  218,  etc. 

DoRXER. — Christ.  Doct.  iil  D 
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of  the  race  which  produces  sin,  because  He  foresaw  that  they 
would  have  sinned  even  though  they  had  remained  left  to 
themselves,  still  nothing  would  be  explained  thereby;  the 
problem  would  simply  be  repeated.  Indeed,  such  a  view 
would  lead  to  an  intellectual  existence  of  men  before  God,  in 
which  they  could  contract  guilt  and  punishment.  But  this 
iutellectual  existence,  to  serve  its  end,  must  become  a  real 
pre-existence. 

11. — Second  Class. — Theories  where  the  Generic  Character 
preponderates. 

The  endowment  wdth  individual  freedom  not  sufficing  for 
the  derivation  of  the  universality  of  sin,  others  have  turned  to 
the  opposite  side.  In  tliis  case  also  three  forms  are  possible  and 
have  been  prosecuted : — The  theory  of  representation,  that  of 
solicitation,  and  lastly  that  of  direct  transmittal  by  virtue  of 
the  scientia  Dei  media. 

1.  The  theory  of  eepresentation  by  our  first  parents  in  its 
various  forms  has  been  previously  criticized  (see  pp.  341,  etc. 
vol.  II.).  It  might  suffice  if  we  had  existed  as  persons  in 
Adam,  a  view  w^hich  would  present  a  special  form  of  the 
theory  of  real  pre-existence.  And  the  former  theory  must 
also  succumb  to  the  same  reasoning  which  was  brought  against 
the  latter.  The  inconceivability  of  Adam's  having  the  double 
significance  of  the  totality  of  humanity  and  of  a  single  person 
has  been  discussed.  And  were  he  regarded  as  the  covenant- 
head,  such  a  covenant,  which  should  determine  the  sinfulness 
as  well  as  the  weal  and  woe  of  the  entire  posterity,  could  not 
exist  without  their  conscious  acquiescence.  It  would  thus 
appear,  to  take  the  simplest  case,  that  Adam  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  head  only,  that  is,  as  the  real  beginning  of  the  race, 
who  bequeathed  what  he  had,  not  his  actual  sin  indeed,  but 
his  sinfulness  and  his  guilt,  both  of  which  are  an  evil  inherit- 
ance. From  the  nature  which  was  depraved  and  burdened 
with  guilt  by  the  Fall,  the  universality  of  sin  would  be  derived, 
inasmuch  as  the  new  individuals  of  tho  race  w^ould  merely  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  that  nature,  as  new  leaves,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  tree  of  humanity.  Everything  evil  would 
accordingly  be    a  mere  effect  of  the  inherited   nature.     The 
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Formula  of  Concord  has  passages  of  such  a  kind,^  notwitli- 
b'tanding  that  expressions  of  an  opposite  nature  which  refer  to 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  are  aho  found  in  it.^  If  we 
halt  at  the  physical  nature  of  man,  man  would  not  be  thought 
of  as  a  person  or  as  a  subject,  but  only  as  an  individualizing 
or  a  special  form  of  the  manifestation  of  nature,  without  an 
internal  self-existence,  without  a  responsible  centre  of  spiritual 
life ;  he  would  merely  be  a  sheer  exemplar  or  an  accident  in 
the  human  race.  But  this  contradicts  the  lofty  idea  of  per- 
sonality, which  the  N.  T.,  even  Genesis  and  the  Law,  and  the 
Evangelical  Church  especially,  maintain ;  man  would  not  in 
such  a  case  be  an  ethical  being.  The  subject  for  our  guilt 
would  also  be  wanting.  Moral  determination  and  respon- 
sibility belongs  to  the  idea  of  man  as  distinguished  from  mere 
n;>ture,  and  these  require  subjectivity  and  personality.  Should 
the  natural  basis  not  simply  be  one  element  but  everything  in 
sin,  a  naturalism  threatens  us,  as  Julius  Mliller  has  rightly 
reminded  us,  which,  consistently  carried  out,  menaces  the 
doctrine  of  the  judgment  of  the  world  and  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.^  Redemption  must  also  be  transformed  into  a  merely 
physical'  process.  If  all  sins  arise  from  the  nature  of  Adam, 
then  do  his  sins  also  arise  from  his  nature  ?  If  not,  but  if  they 
arise  from  his  freedom,  still  his  act  is  not  ours.  His  personality 
cannot  pertain  to  all  his  posterity.  A  physical  constitution 
may  be  common  to  many,  but  not  a  personality.  From  Adam's 
nature,  which  we  possess,  his  first  sin  cannot  be  derived  with- 
out falling  into  some  mode  of  deterministic  thought  already 
considered  ;  that  sin  can  only  be  derived  from  his  free  person- 
ality. All  these  theories  of  representation,  though  they  may 
regard  Adam  as  the  princi'pium  et  caput  seminale  or  federale,  fail 
to  present  an  equalization  of  Adam  and  his  posterity,  and  just 
as  little  present  an  actual  explanation  of  the  enigma.  If  the 
descendants  were  a  mere  act  of  the  race,  the  warranted 
element  of  Creationism,  as  has  been  previously  shown,  would 
be  excluded,  the  race  would  be  constituted  a  kind  of  world- 
soul  midway  between  God  and  man,  or  a  kind  of  Deistic 
iiiiddle-hcinfj,Q.inX  the  immediateness  of  the  connection  between 

1  Pp.  577,  21  ;  640,  2. 

=*  Pp.  619,  12  ;  640  b,  12  ;  808,  89.    Conf.  Aug.  cap.  xviii.  ;  De  libtro  urUtrio. 

^  J.  Mliller,  vol.  ii.  p.  430. 
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God  and  man  would  be  imperilled.  But  God  has  not  abdicated 
His  creative  power  in  favour  of  the  race,  but  He  uses  it  through 
the  race  in  such  a  way  that  every  individual  is  a  special  Divine 
thought.  Finally,  did  all  sin  certainly  come  from  the  primary 
sin,  and  were  it  simply  an  act  of  the  physical  constitution  or 
of  the  race,  unbelief  in  Christ  must  necessarily  ensue ;  that  is 
to  say,  whilst  the  universal  earthly  sinfulness  made  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  necessary,  it  also  made  this  mani- 
festation fruitless,  it  made  free  appropriation  impossible,  it 
necessitated  that  none  should  believe ;  only  those  could  be 
magically  saved  whom  God  had  elected  thereto.  Those  who 
did  not  believe  would  succumb  to  a  necessity  of  nature,  they 
were  just  the  non-elect,  and  thus  absolute  and  particular 
predestination  would  be  tlie  end. 

2.  The  Theory  of  Solicitation.  For  these  and  similar 
reasons,  many  have  thought  of  original  sin  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  simply  opposes  free  will  as  an  enticement  to  evil. 
Freedom  acquiescing,  sin  and  guilt  arise.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Arminians,  for  example.^  But  if  everything  depends 
on  free  decision  alone,  it  would  follow  that  aU  natural  and 
inward  disorder  and  abnormity,  which  works  to  seduce,  is  not 
in  itself  sinful,  and  cannot  be  estimated  in  any  way  ethically ; 
freedom  is  opposed  thereto  in  a  manner  which  is  still  indifferent, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  appropriating  act  of  freedom  that  it  becomes 
sinfulness.  But  impure  or  uncharitable  and  proud  thoughts 
which  casually  arise  also  belong  to  the  realm  of  sin ;  they 
originate  in  the  ground  of  the  heart,  in  a  spiritual  basis  of 
disposition  which  belongs  to  our  personality,  and  is  not  by  any 
means  a  thing  innocent  and  morally  indifferent ;  it  pollutes  the 
man.  Not  merely  is  intentional  evil  sin,  but  there  may  also 
be  unintentional  sin ;  indeed,  the  two  kinds  often  pass  imper- 
ceptibly the  one  into  the  other.  The  assumption  that  evil 
absolutely  arises  only  by  the  free  act  of  acquiescence  or  of  the 
intentional  succumbing  to  temptation,  would  also  include  the 

^  Limborch,  Tlieolorjia  Christiana,  bk.  5,  cap.  xv.  15,  says  tliat  uatuial 
impuritas  is  physica,  iion  moral'w,  and  is  not  proptrly  peccatum.  So  the 
Tridentine  Canons  already  teach  (edit.  Richter,  p.  15)  concerning  Conciqmcentia, 
\vhich  is  said  not  to  be  vere  et  pj-oprie peccatum.  Siniikrlj'  Steudcl,  Glauhenslehre, 
]i.  196  ;  Keinhard,  Varies,  ii.  DogmaUk,  pp.  287,  etc.  Comp.  Philippi,  voL  iii. 
j)p.  .56,  etc.,  who,  incorrectly  however,  attributes  this  opinion  to  Beck, 
Lehrwisscnschaft,  p.  291. 
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belief  that  it  was  also  in  the  free  power  of  man  to  abstain 
from  all  sin  and  all  evil,  which  would  be  a  contradiction  both 
to  the  universal  need  of  redemption,  and  to  experience,  which 
knows  none  who  have  abstained  from  all  acquiescence  in  sin 
whatever.  If  the  case  so  stands,  there  is  no  explanation 
presented  by  the  theory  of  solicitation  how  universal  sinfulness 
can  square  with  individual  freedom  and  responsibility. 

3.  Finally,  the  solution  is  not  to  be  sought  on  this  side 
by  means  of  the  Scicntia  Dei  media..  The  descendants  of  Adam, 
it  is  said  in  this  instance,  have  not  their  powers  lessened  by 
their  dependence  upon  the  nature  which  has  been  corrupted 
by  him,  i.e.  in  comparison  with  Adam,  who  had  to  choose 
freely.  For  God,  it  is  said,  foreknew  that  we  should  all  have 
acted  similarly  in  his  place  if  it  had  been  our  lot  to  have  been 
the  first  individual  In  the  empirical  world,  therefore,  God 
has  been  able  to  bring  all  men  into  the  position  in  which  they 
were  determined  by  the  consequences  of  Adam's  deed  and 
became  partakers  of  original  sin.^  But  even  if  no  one  may 
venture  to  assert  that  he  would  not  have  fallen  in  Adam's 
position,  it  is  still  inconsistent  with  the  moral  consciousness, 
and  with  the  true  idea  of  moral  responsibility,  for  God  to  treat 
men  according  to  what  they  have  not  done,  but  according  to 
what  they  might  have  done  in  Adam's  place  as  foreseen  by 
Him.  If  this  view  proves  anything,  there  is  latent  therein  the 
assumption  of  a  universal  necessity  for  the  fall  of  all  free  beings  ; 
it  thus  recurs  to  Determinism.  Supposing  freedom  to  be  guar- 
anteed, this  theory  could  only  have  a  meaning  if  all  persons  had 
existed  in  Adam  and  had  come  in  him  to  personal  free  decision. 

Surveying  our  path,  we  have  on  each  of  the  two  sides, — 
the  one  of  which  starts  from  individual  freedom  and  the  other 
from  the  race, — three  theories,  and  those  of  the  one  class 
answer  to  those  of  the  other.  To  the  pre-existence  of  all  as 
spiritual  atoms,  corresponds  as  its  most  direct  opposite  the 
theory  of  the  representation  of  all  by  one  man  Adam,  assuming 
as  it  does  a  kind  of  pre-existence  of  all  in  the  Adamitic  unity 
of  race.  To  the  Pelagian  attempt  at  mediation,  which  only 
concedes  temptation  by  evil  example,  corresponds  on  the  other 
side  the  theory  of  solicitation  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of 

'  This  is  also  contained  in  the  theory  of  Adam  as  the  divinely  ordained 
covenant  head. 
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the  race,  by  the  inherited  tendency.  Lastly,  te  the  theory  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  corre&ponds  the  last-mentioned  turu 
of  thought ; — because  of  the  free  sin  of  all,  not  really  existent 
but  apprehended  by  the  scientia  media  of  God,  God  is  supposed 
to  have  made  the  empirical  arrangement  which  draws  us  into 
sin,  and  to  have  given  in  the  former  theory  the  mortal  body, 
and  in  the  latter  the  natural  evil  propensity.  But  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  two  factors,  equally  authorized  as 
they  are  by  the  nature  of  man,  has  not  been  attained  in  any 
of  these  theories;  indeed,  the  fact  of  the  universality  of  sin 
and  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt  is  so  explained  by  them  that 
either  one  factor  ox  the  other  is  dej^rived  of  its  full  weight. 

§  83. — Continuation, 

III. — Reconciliation  of  the  Claims  of  the  Generic  Nature  and 
the  Personal  Life  (comp,  §  73). 

There  is  a  sin  of  the  race  in  which  we  all  participate  as 
members  thereof,  and  which  is  certainly  the  ground  of 
a  universal  need  of  redemption,  although  it  is  not  yet 
our  personal  guilt.  This  generic  sin  has  the  character 
of  the  morally  exceptionable  or  of  evil,  although  it  is 
not  decisive  of  the  definitive  worth  or  the  fate  of  man. 
The  members  of  the  hiaman  race,  on  the  -other  hand,  are 
also  destined  to  personal  responsibility,  and  there  is  also 
a  personal  guilt  which  is  not  the  effect  of  generic  sin, 
and  has  not  a  universality  equally  referable  to  all,  con- 
stituting them  nevertheless  from  a  new  side  needy  of 
redemption,  and  also  causing  a  common  guilt.  The 
definitive  work  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  individual 
are  annexed  to  personal  decision. 

Observation. — If  the  aim  ^vere  to  regard  the  right  of  the 
generic  and  the  personal  consciousness  as  equal,  it  might 
appear  unimportant  with  which  of  the  two  we  begin.  But 
seeing  that  it  is  a  law  for  us  to  gain  control  over  ourselves 
only  gradually,  because  otherwise  there  would  be  no  place  for 
self-culture,  we  must  not  commence  with  freedom.     Nature 
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or  the  generic  life  either  has  a  great  power  in  the  origin  of 
humanity,  or  has  no  more  than  a  contingent  power.  For 
the  development,  even  the  sinful  development,  always  in- 
creasingly conducts  to  independent  personality.  To  begin 
with  the  personal  aspect,  as  Pre-existentianism  does,  is  to 
make  it  difficult  to  tind  a  secure  place  afterwards  for  the 
generic  life.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  way  does 
not  necessarily  turn  out  to  be  a  menace  to  the  rights  of 
personality,  a  guarantee  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  matter  of  experience  gradually  lifts  himself 
up  to  independence  from  the  bosom  of  the  generic  life,  just 
as  the  moral  influences  of  tlie  race  upon  individuals,  seen  in 
customs,  culture,  and  education,  have  personality  for  their 
goal.  To  master  the  matter  we  shall  split  the  question  into 
two  problems ;  we  must  accurately  distinguish  the  question 
as  to  the  sinfulness  of  the  innate  evil  j)ropensity  from  the 
question  as  to  its  relation  to  guilt. 

1.  The  universal  spread  of  sin  necessitated  by  the 
connection  of  the  race,  so  far  as  the  connection  with 
sinful  parents  reaches. 

Evil  which  has  become  inherent  in  the  race  (§  78)  passes 
over  to  the  new  individuals  of  the  same  not  as  personal 
punishment  any  more  than  actual  sinful  act,  but  as  inherent 
abnormity  and  irregularity,  which  is  not  a  mere  physical  evil, 
but  evil  with  an  ethical  reference. 

The  transition  in  question  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
from  the  secondary  causality  of  individual  human  beings, 
through  whom  the  origination  of  ever  new  individuals  of  the 
race  obtains.  The  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  the  race  had 
to  show  ^  that  the  secondary  causality  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
lodged by  virtue  of  the  idea  of  creation  (the  element  of  creation). 
The  individual,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  mere  manifestation  of  the  race. 
God  applies  to  the  origination  of  every  single  man  a  special 
creative  thought  and  act  of  ^vill.  But  the  individual  is  nothing 
isolated ;  being  thought  and  willed  in  and  with  the  thought 
of  the  race,  the  individual  is  consummated  by  means  of  the 
race  as  an  original  causality  likewise  at  hand  and  endowed 
and  conserved  by  God  with  power  to  act,  although  we  are  not 
in  a  position  adequately  to  demonstrate  the  share  taken  by 
each  of  these  factors.     Supposing  it  certain  that  the  human 

1  §43. 
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race  is  willed  by  God  to  be  a  secoudary  causality  which 
essentially  co-operates  to  its  self-reproduction  in  individuals ; 
it  is  further  equally  clear  that  the  secondary  causalities  can 
only  work  according  to  their  own  peculiar  character.  Should 
sin,  inherent  abnormity,  penetrate  therefore  into  the  bearers 
of  the  generic  life,  there  is  only  left  the  choice  between  such 
working  as  is  possible  and  natural  to  secondary  causalities 
according  to  their  constitution  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
power  of  such  working ;  therefore  the  permission  of  the 
destruction  of  the  secondary  causalities,  whereby  the  class  of 
beings  such  as  ours,  who  are  really  bound  to  one  another  by 
the  cohesion  of  the  race,  would  be  excluded.  For  a  new 
establishment  of  our  race  by  immediate  creation,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  connection  with  the  race,  would  not  be  a 
continuation  of  this  race  of  ours,  but  the  establishment  of  a 
race  wholly  new.  If  the  connection  of  the  human  individuals 
were  done  away  with  which  placed  them  under  the  influence 
of  the  race,  the  human  class  of  rational  beings  would  vanish ; 
only  those  would  remain  whom  we  call  angels.  If,  there- 
fore, the  character  of  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  race 
becomes  sinful,  the  certain  assumption  is  justified,  that  every 
product  of  the  inherited  powers  will  bear  within  itself  the  traces 
of  its  origin.  To  this  conclusion  Traducianism  is  not  necessary 
to  the  exclusion  of  Creationism,  but  only  the  elements  of 
Traducianism  which  cannot  be  wanting  if  there  is  to  be  any 
mention  of  secondary  causalities.  With  this  experience  coin- 
cides, which  always  shows,  in  good  and  in  evil,  hereditary 
tjrpes  in  peoples,  nations,  races,  families,  in  whom  the  sin  of 
the  race  is  made  specific. 

Now  this  inheritance,  although  it  is  not  the  act  of  the 
individuals  who  are  physically  connected  with  the  race,  is  to 
he  attributed  to  the  realm  of  evil,  even  if  the  question  as  to  its 
relation  to  the  idea  of  guilt  must  still  lie  outside  our  imme- 
diate consideration.  If  nothing  but  what  was  originally  at 
least  the  act  of  an  individual's  free  choice,  his  desert  or  his 
guilt,  were  to  be  considered  in  a  moral  relation  and  in 
reference  to  the  individual's  worth,  then  education,  indeed  all 
culture  of  freedom  by  influence  from  without,  only  effects 
what  was  absolutely  indifferent  or  worthless  in  a  moral  sense. 
But  is    man   this   subjective  and   self-reliant  atom   merelv  ? 
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K.15  he  not  undeniably  within  him  a  side  related  to  the  race 
and  to  the  influences  of  the  common  life  ?  The  eye  of  the 
I^ivine  justice  at  any  rate  takes  men  as  they  are ;  but  they 
are  not  atoms  without  relation,  they  have  a  generic  character 
belonging  to  them.  Such  an  isolation,  according  to  which  the 
moral,  which  is  nevertheless  implanted  in  us — in  our  feeling, 
our  cognition,  and  our  will — by  the  influence  of  others,  has 
no  application  to  us,  is  an  untruth,  not  prompted  by  true 
personality  and  its  interests.  For  the  latter  does  not  suffer 
by  a  recognition  of  the  coherence  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
world,  by  virtue  whereof  even  another's  good  and  evil  may 
harmoniously  work  for  our  future  worth.  Personality  does 
not  suffer  by  a  recognition  of  a  common  or  joint  sin ;  rather 
does  personal  consciousness  show  a  greater  vigour  if  it  accepts 
the  recognition  of  a  common  and  joint  sin,  where  such  exists. 
By  means  of  the  generic  consciousness  we  are  able  to  regard 
the  victory  of  good  in  the  world  as  a  common  joy,  as  a  common 
honour  of  the  race,  and  similarly  we  are  able  to  consider  as 
a  concern  in  which  we  mutually  share  whatever  has  not  so 
befallen  by  means  of  our  personal  choice  or  act.  And  the 
elements  of  both  kinds,  even  those  of  the  sentiment  of  a 
common  sin  (or  guilt),  are  no  base  things,  but  have  a  greatness 
in  them,  and  are  required  by  the  nature  of  Christianity  and 
love,  which  do  not  isolate  themselves.  And  this  inheritance 
of  which  we  are  here  speaking  is  no  mere  deformity,  no  mere 
physical  evil ;  it  is  moral  evil.  It  contradicts  the  normal 
constitution  or  moral  soundness  of  mankind ;  it  is  a  contra- 
diction in  its  own  nature  which  is  to  be  vanquished  if  the 
morally  normal  is  to  be  reinstated  by  moral  action,  not  by  a 
mere  self-perfected  development  (which  must  necessarily  be  a 
development  of  sin),  but  by  conversion  and  new  birth.  This 
constitution  is  therefore  displeasing  to  God.  God  can  have  no 
pleasure  in  a  constitution  which  sullies  the  rational  being 
and  distorts  the  Divine  likeness;  and  such  a  constitution 
must  be  considered  as  devoting  to  death,  excluding  from  the 
enjoyment  of  holy  and  blessed  communion  with  God,  and  as 
making  redemption  necessary.  Further,  this  constitution  is 
evil,  inasmuch  as  it  originally  arises  from  sin,  and  is  a  mere 
continuation  of  inherent  sin,  and  will  not  be  idle  in  displaying 
itself  in   new   sins  and  in   exerting    an  influence  up^n  tlie 
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conscious  and  actual  will.  And  it  is  certainly  not  the  proxi- 
mate generations  merely  which  are  related  to  such  inherent 
and  inherited  evil ;  an  evil  propensity  of  ancestors  which  has 
rested,  so  to  speak,  in  the  proximate  parents,  often  breaks  out 
in  the  descendants,  so  that  the  parents  become  the  introducers 
of  an  irregularity  slumbering  in  the  natural  ground  of  the 
family,  and  not  merely  of  their  own  inherent  state,  whence 
the  whole  interlacing  of  the  race  into  one  joint  sin  becomes 
especially  clear  and  visible.^  He  who  would  impeach  this 
inheritance  bequeathed  by  his  parents,  impeaches  his  parents 
also  for  giving  Mm  life.  For,  supposing  them  to  give  life, 
tliey  could  not  do  otherwise  than  transmit  their  own  character. 
They  could  not  give  what  they  did  not  possess.  Still  more 
perverse  if  possible  would  be  the  impeachment  of  the  Divine 
justice  and  holiness,  seeing  that  it  would  gainsay  that  God 
should  will  a  seK-reproducing  race,  i.e.  our  race,  at  all  Only 
this  can  be  said :  God  could  only  will  to  preserve  this  race 
after  it  sinned,  together  with  its  self-reproduction  whereby  it 
must  bear  this  sinful  character,  if  in  spite  of  this  sinfulness 
the  preservation  of  our  class  of  beings  was  not  a  greater  evil 
than  its  annihilation,  but  rather  remained  a  re^lative  good. 
And  this  was  the  case,  if  sinfulness  remained  vincible. 
And  thus  we  see  that  for  this  reason  alone,  or  for  the  sake  of 
the  redemption  which  was  still  possible,  God  could  preserve 
our  race,  could  permit  the  propagation  of  the  same,  though  sin 
was  thus  communicated.  Even  in  this  sense,  the  word  that 
everything  has  its  existence  in  Christ,^  has  its  truth.  But  not 
merely  does  the  holiness  of  God  very  well  consist  with  the 
inheritance  of  sin,  but  it  would  be  silly  ingratitude  to  arraign 
God  because  we  are  not  born  without  that  inheritance.  For 
the  arraigner  might,  it  is  true,  Ije  born  without  the  inheritance 
of  sin ;  but  in  this  case,  as  has  been  shown,  he  could  not  have 
come  into  existence  as  a  being  of  the  human  race.  Mani- 
festly he  speaks  foolishly,  who  by  what  he  says  or  demands 
annuls  the  presupposition  under  which  alone  he  is  able  to 
speak.  If  I  surrender  myself  as  a  human  being,  and 
surrender  the  conditions  under  which  alone  this  being  of 
mine   could   come    into   existence,  I   surrender  my  existence 

^  Conip.  Schleiwmacher,  -Christl.  Glanhe,  I.  §  71  ;  comp.  p.  402. 
*  Col.  i.  17. 
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also,  and  therefore  I  cannot  at  the  moment  of  surrender 
again  presuppose  my  existence,  or  demand  anything  in  its 
behalf. 


§  83. — Contirmation. — Relation  between  Generic  Sin  and  the 
Guilt  of  the  Individual. 

1.  Necessity  of  the  recognition  of  distinctive  stages 
in  personality. 

If,  as  has  been  shown,  the  individual  is  unavoidably  deter- 
mined by  generic  sin,  can  we  still  speak  of  moral  worth  or  of 
guilt  ?  At  this  point  the  attacks  of  the  Catholic  system,  and 
later  those  of  Rationalism,  especially  array  themselves  against 
the  Reformation  doctrine.  The  latter  doctrine,  as  we  saw,  is 
not  yet  satisfactorily  settled  ;  but  in  what  direction  its  whole 
tendency  points,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  on  the 
one  hand  in  tlie  interests  of  the  universal  need  of  redemption, 
as  opposed  to  Pelagianism,  the  connection  with  the  race  is 
emphasized,  and  on  the  other  hand  personality  is  accentuated 
in  the  interests  of  personal  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of 
guilt  and  sin.  The  proljlem  before  us  will  be  solved,  when 
we  have  succeeded  in  so  allowing  the  idea  of  personality  to 
show  itself  or  operate  in  the  generic  character  described  from 
which  we  start,  that  the  doubts  are  thus  resolved  which  arise 
from  the  moral  idea,  and  especially  from  the  conception  of  guilt, 
an  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  the  Churcli. 
At  the  end  of  our  discussion  we  have  again  to  consider  that 
it  is  essential  to  human  personality,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
the  idea  of  guilt,  to  be  allied  to  a  development  or  a  history. 
From  lower  stages  in  which  it  almost  vanishes  and  is  only 
potentially  present,  personality,  only  raises  itself  to  itself,  to 
the  actuality  of  the  formal  functions  which  constitute  itself, 
conformably  with  the  fact  that  every  man  is  willed  by  God 
to  be  an  individual  who  has  to  establish  his  moral  worth  or 
worthlessness  by  his  own  participation.  Every  human  heiwj 
must  become  an  actual  personality,  vjhether  good  or  evil.  Man 
is  created,  it  is  true,  for  ethical  good ;  but  neither  good  nor 
evil  attains  its  full  precision  and  personal  ripeness  until  the 
subject  is   in  a   position    to   participate   freely    in  his    self- 
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culture,  and  at  the  same  time  to  definitively  determine  his 
own  fate.  It  is  true  that,  if  subjective  freedom  is  made  the 
sole  principle  of  positive  worth  and  blessedness  instead  of 
regarding  it  as  a  necessary  link  in  the  process,  this  is 
the  Pelagian  mode  of  thought.  But,  as  has  been  shown,  it 
is  no  less  true  that  he  who  says  that  a  mere  inherited  con- 
stitution can  ultimately  decide  somehow  or  other  upon  worth 
and  fate,  falls  absolutely  into  tlie  standpoint  of  Predestinationism 
and  a  physical  or  magical  doctrine  of  Grace. -^ 

The  doctrine  of  Man  has  already  presented  individuality, 
subjectivity,  and  2^(^'''sonaUty  as  the  stages  through  which 
generally  the  idea  of  man  is  realized.  If  this  is  so,  corre- 
sponding stages  must  be  given  in  the  idea  of  guilt,  and  we  are 
dealing  with  what  is  abstract  and  untrue,  as  well  as  %vith 
what  is  contradictory  to  Scripture,  if  we  apply  that  idea 
equally  everywhere.  At  these  different  stages  the  relation 
between  the  generic  life  and  personality  will  be  differently 
constituted.  And  the  appropriate  estimation  will  be  most 
securely  formed  of  the  idea  of  personality,  if  we  place  the 
idea  of  guilt  in  relation  to  the  different  stages  of  personality. 
The  scale  of  guilt  will  have  to  correspond  with  the  leading 
features  of  the  scale  of  sin  treated  previously.^ 

Observation. — The  complete  idea  of  guilt  has  a  threefold 
application  or  relation.  First  it  is  related  to  the  cause  by 
which  a  thing  is  determined.  In  this  sense  the  idea  of 
guilt  refers  to  the  past.  The  second  significance  has  refer- 
ence to  the  present,  and  denotes  the  influential  working  of 
past  acts,  the  continuous  bond  which  unites  the  act  even 
when  long  done  with  the  doer,  and  confers  on  him  respon- 
sibility, worth  or  worthlessness.  The  third  aspect  here  comes 
in,  which  concerns  the  fidure,  the  aspect  of  the  idea  of  guilt 
according  to  which  man  is  subjected  to  righteous  punishment 
for  the  evil  deed,  and  is  bound  to  do  the  good  he  did 
not  do.'  In  our  present  inquiry  we  are  pre-eminently  con- 
cerned with  the  application  of  the  idea  of  guilt  in  the  first 
sense,  which  refers  to  causality  (a/r/a),  and  which  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  other  meanings,  itself,  together  with  the 
idea  of  accountability,  running  through  very  different  stages. 

^  See  §§  31,  40.  '^  §  77.  »  Comp.  §  78,  1,  and  §  88. 
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2.  The  Stages. 

A. — Tlie  First  Stofje,  or  the  Time  previous  to  the  Awakening  of 
the  Moral  Self- Consciousness. 

Man  at  his  origin  is  not  for  a  moment  an  individual  out- 
wardly self-existent.  As  an  embryo,  the  child,  still  living  a 
life  preponderatingly  associated  with  the  mother,  is  assuredly 
a  determination  of  the  same  ;  the  mother  is  the  higher  logical 
subject,  and  rules  the  nature  of  the  child.  Although  the  soul 
is  already  existent,  it  is  not  yet  a  self-cognitive  or  self-willing 
soul ;  its  personality  is  as  yet  not  actually  but  only  potentially 
existent ;  it  cannot  therefore  as  yet  prove  itself  a  moral 
being. 

After  its  birth  the  child  is  an  externally  at  least  separate 
and  self-existent  life, — an  individual ;  it  is  actually  thus  a 
separate  bearer  of  predicates  as  a  logical  subject,  and  these 
predicates  are  actually  to  be  attributed  to  it,  because  they 
together  constitute  it.  The  abnormity  of  the  race  which 
devolves  upon  the  child,  is  now  its  abnormity  attributable  to 
it  as  a  separate  being. 

In  the  furtlier  course  of  development  the  human  individual 
apprehends  itself  as  an  intellectual  "  I,"  or  Sichject,  and 
straightway  learns  to  contrast  itself  with  the  world,  to  limit 
itself  by  the  world.  This  illumination,  this  lighting,  of  the 
self-consciousness  which  is  now  permanent,  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  formation  of  personality.  But  intellectual  in- 
dividuality answering  to  that  which  is  physical  is  not  yet 
moral  individuality.  Now,  how  is  the  idea  of  attribution 
(Zurechnung),  and  therefore  the  idea  of  guilt  or  of  punishment, 
related  to  this  whole  first  stage  ?  Logical  and  physical 
attribution  and  guilt  will  have  to  be  definitely  distinguished 
from  moraL 

Logical  attribution  is  the  relation  between  a  logical  subject 
and  the  predicates  pertaining  thereto.  It  is  found,  for 
example,  when  in  human  law  debts  of  the  testator  are 
attributed  to  the  heir,  or  generally  when  predicates  without 
which  a  man  would  not  be  a  man  are  attributed  to  man.  So 
tu  bpeak,  the  determined  nature  of  man  as  a  generic  being  is 
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answerable  for  his  bearing  these  predicates.  But  there  is  no 
place  for  moral  guilt  in  the  individual  who  is  not  yet  an 
actual  personality.  The  subject  of  moral  guilt  still  lies  outside 
the  individual — in  the  race,  representatives  of  which  are  the 
immediate  parents  of  the  individual. 

A  more  stringent  application  of  the  idea  of  attribution  and 
guilt  is  already  found  where  the  individual  is  an  actual 
causality,  though  merely  -physically  so.  As  there  is  truth  in 
saying  that  unhealthy  weather  is  blameable  for  illness, 
similarly  an  attribution  of  guilt  in  the  physical  sense  may 
exist  relatively  to  man,  if  his  powers  begin  to  show  themselves 
abnormal,  as  they  are..  The  real  and  not  merely  apparent 
causality  of  the  child,  in  self-will  for  example,,  is  by  no 
means  unimportant  or  morally  indifferent;  rather  is  it  the 
object  of  chastisement  and  education,  although  the  abnormal 
evil,  which  is  beginning  to  externalize  itself  thus,  works 
according  to  a  physical  necessity  which  is  not  determined  by 
the  child.  This  physical  causality  is,  it  is  true,  an  actual 
cause,  though  a  determiued  one  ;  it  is  not  a  cause  of  this 
being  a  cause,  which  still  falls  outside  the  man.  It  is 
therefore  also  not  moral  causation  as  yet,  which  must  in- 
clude the  fact  that  the  man  is  a  causahty  at  the  second 
power,  that  is  to  say,  is  a  cause  of  his  causing  this  or  that, 
or  is  himself  a  self-controlling  causality,  a.  godhke  aseity  not 
of  being  but  action. 

Finally,  moral  causality,  guilt,  and  attribution  are  not  yet 
given  when  the  human  individual  becomes  an  intellectual 
Ego,  for  nothing  is  thereby  afi&rmed  respecting  the  volitional 
causality.  Of  the  whole  first  stage  up  to  intellectual  sub- 
jectivity we  therefore  say  inclusively,  that  the  existent 
abnormity  which  contradicts  the  idea  of  man,  and  therefore 
deserves  to  be  called  an  evil  constitution,  is  in  truth  to  be 
attributed  to  the  individual  so  soon  as  he  exists ;  indeed,  even 
the  acts  which  issue  therefrom  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
same  causality,  which  pertains  physically  to  the  individual. 
But  personal  moral  guilt  and  punishment  are  not  yet  think- 
able at  this  stage,  because  infants  are  not  yet  actual  persons, 
but  are  only  a  potential  punctual  existence,  so  to  speak,  of 
future  personalities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  be  freed  fiom  the  evils  which  follow  as  consequences 
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of  the  entire  sinful  state  in  which  they  ako'  participate. 
^Minors  could  only  be  liberated  therefrom  by  an  illogical 
miracle.  For,  supposing  them  to  actually  be  children  of  the 
race,  interwoven  in  the  compact  structure  of  its  life,  they 
cannot  be  at  the  same  time  removed  from  that  connection. 
Accordingly,  as-  we  see  daily,  children  share  corporeal  evils, 
sickness  and  death  ;  they  suffer  because  of  the  totality  of 
evil  which  has  necessarily  fallen  upon  the  race  because  of 
sin,  only  the  sting,  of  punishment  which  pertains  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  connection  between  evil  and  personal  guilt, 
cannot  touch  them  as  yet;  for  as  yet  they  have  no  moral 
consciousness,  and  still  less  have  they  moral  guilt ;  of  course 
tliere  only  lies  upon  them  the  obligation  or  the  duty  to  be- 
come otherwise  than  they  are,  by  giving  effect  in  due  time 
to  the  self-developing  powers.  The  subject  or  the  bearer  of 
moral  guilt  is  not  even  then,  wanting  in  the  abnormity  of  his 
existence.  There  is  the  race,  represented  in  the  parents,  and 
this  recognition  is  salutary  for  the  parents  and  fruitful  for 
education.  But  if  we  regard  the  relatioTi  to  God,  it  must  be 
conceded  on  the  one  hand  that  all  evil,  and  therefore  also 
inlierited  evil,  is-  displeasing  to  God,  just  as  it  must  also  be 
conceded  that  by  a  natural  necessity  this  abnormity  of  itself, 
compared  with  normality,  only  leaves  a  more  limited  measure 
of  receptivity  for  God  and  for  blessedness ;  ^  still  the  Divine 
displeasure  cannot  be  directed  upon  the  person.  It  is  not 
yet  actually  existent,  it  has  not  yet  acted.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Lord,  who  does  what  He  sees  the  Father  do,  has  pressed 
the  children-  to  His  heart  and  blessed  them.^  Of  the  whole 
first  stage  it  holds,  after  what  has  been  said,  that  as  yet  the 
moral  subject  is  not  existent ;  but  a  participation  in  the  moral 
corruption  exists,  by  which  a  holy  development  through  all 
the  ages  of  life  such  as  corresponds  with  the  idea  of  man  is 
excluded,  and  a  second  birth  is  necessitated  subsequent  to  the 
first ;  further,  the-  inherited  abnormity  is  a  living  potency 
which  will  make  itself  actually  of  force  at  its  time.  That 
this  view  does  not  conflict  with  the  holiness  and  right- 
eousness of   God.  has  been    shown;   whether   it   also  harmo- 

'  And  this  detriment  has  been  called  by  theologians  pcena  damni,  as  distin- 
guished from  pana  sensici,  moral  punishment  iiroper. 
-  Mark  x. 
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nizes   with  the  Diviue  goodness,  will  be   made   clear  in   its 
due  place. 

Observation. — Luther  says :'  "Although  little  children  bring 
inborn  sin  into  the  world  with  them,  it  is  a  great  thing  that 
they  have  not  yet  sinned  against  the  law.  For,  because 
God  is  by  nature  merciful  and  gracious,  He  will  not  allow  it 
to  abound  to  their  damnation,  that  (if)  they  have  not  had 
either  circumcision  in  the  Old  Testament  or  baptism  in  the 
New."  That  the  children  of  Christian  parents,  though  they 
die  unbaptized,  are  saved,  is  not  doubted  by  our  dogmatic 
theologians  ;  they  are  more  uncertain  as  to  the  children  of 
non-Christians.  Gerhard,  Calixtus,  and  Baldwin  would  give 
no  decision,  because  nothing  is  revealed  thereupon,  but  the 
majority  still  hope  the  best  for  them,  for  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  merits  of  Christ  are  universal.  Dannhauer,  Balth. 
Menzer,  Musaus,  Scherzer,  confidently  deny  their  damnation." 
Buddeus  together  with  A.  Calov  accepts  a  damnation  of  the 
children  of  non-Christians,  although  in  a  very  light  degree, 
— which  would  only  have  a  meaning  on  the  supposition  that 
all  have  already  sinned  in  Adam.  But  the  friends  of 
this  hypothesis,  in  the  question  as  to  the  damnation  of  the 
children  of  non-Christians,  show  no  confidence  thereupon. 
On  the  contrary,  many  say  that  God  allows  heathen  to  die 
as  children  and  become  saved,  because  He  has  known  by 
virtue  of  His  scientia  media  that  they  would  have  believed  if 
they  had  heard  the  Gospel,  a  reason  which  would  certainly 
have  a  far  wider  bearing  than  that  contemplated.  This 
reason  is  also  two-edged.  For  others  apply  the  scientia  media 
conversely  against  the  salvation  of  the  non-baptized  in  this 
way,  that  God  permits  them  all  to  be  lost  because  He  has 
foreseen  that  they  would  have  rejected  the  Gospel  if  it  had 
been  offered  them. 

1  Werke,  Walch,  I.  1529. 

^  Its  fundamental  principle  is:  Analogia  Jidei  constat,  neminem  absolute 
reprobari,  solam  resistentiam  actualem  mediis  fidei  adversam,  solam  increduli- 
tatem  damnare.  Nowhere,  says  Menzer,  does  the  Bible  teach  that  the  pecca<M?» 
origmale  in  children  outside  the  Church  is  the  causa  adequata  rejjrobationis  ; 
comp.  Scherzer,  System,  pp.  169,  etc.  ;  Spener,  Theol.  Bedenken,  iv.  57  : 
therefore  Cotta  says  to  Gerhard,  Loci,  21,  §§  238,  etc.  :  Damriationis  acta 
illatcK  causa  adcequata  non  est  peccatum  originale.  The  Augsburg  Confession 
of  course  says.  Art.  II.  :  Quod  vitium  oi'iginis  vere  sit  peccatum  damnans  et 
afferens  nunc  quoque  mternam  mortem  his,  qui  non  renascuntur  per  baptismum 
et  spiritum  sanctum.  Still  the  damnatio  actu  illata  is  nevertheless  only  pro- 
nounced upon  children  who  die  unbaptized  if  the  terminus  gratice  for  all  men 
is  shut  in  this  life,  which  cannot  be  jjrovod  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and 
upon  which  the  Con/.  Augustana  makes  no  utterance. 
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B. — The  Stage  of  Moral  Suhjectivity. 

The  intellectual  Ego  or  self-consciousness  is  the  basis  for  the 
dawning  freedom  of  choice,  which  reveals  itself  at  the  outset 
merely  as  the  so-called  liberum  arbitrium  specijicationis,  that  is, 
as  the  faculty  of  choice  between  different  finite  things  which 
are  therefore  morally  essentially  equivalent,  and  comes  into 
moral  being  with  the  entrance  of  the  consciousness  of  good  and 
evil,  that  is,  of  the  law  of  a  moral  kind.  This  is  the  legal 
stage  which,  although  opening  the  eyes  to  a  higher  existence 
of  the  spirit,  does  not  of  itself  nullify  inherent  abnormity, 
this  rather  continuing  as  effective.  Let  us  consider  both  these 
factors  more  closely,  both  the  interworking  of  the  first  stage 
in  the  second,  that  is,  of  the  power  of  the  generic  life,  and  the 
emergence  of  the  principle  of  the  second  stage — freedom. 

A  man  with  a  faculty  of  moral  choice  is  not  a  new  man, 
who  leaves  the  abnormal  condition  behind  him  as  a  mere 
husk  after  he  comes  to  exist :  that  condition  still  pertains 
to  him.  The  organism  of  faculties,  even  of  the  psychical 
faculties  whose  unity  is  the  heart,  is  still  affected  by  the 
innate  abnormity  or  evil  tendency,  and  the  subject  must 
attribute  this  to  himself,  to  the  totality  of  his  being;  for  it 
really  belongs  to  him,  and  it  is  upon  this  the  fundamental 
Reformation  principle  rests,  that  we  are  displeasing  to  God  non 
2)ropter  alienam  culpam.  On  the  other  hand,  there  enters  with 
the  actual  vov<;  the  consciousness  also  of  the  absolute  obliga- 
tion to  annul  the  opposition  between  personal  existence  and 
law  ;  and  so  long  as  this  consciousness  has  not  come,  there  is 
a  debt  still  to  be  repaid,  an  obligation  to  be  still  fulfilled.^ 

Evils  also  now  have  a  new  sting,  because  of  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  stand  in  causal  connection  with  sinfulness,  and 
that  sin  thereon  is  guilt.  Attribution  [accountability]  and 
consciousness  of  guilt  is  still  more  aggravated  in  reference  to 
evil  deeds  consummated  by  the  subject.  For  even  if  we  could 
pay  no  heed  to  the  influence  of  freedom  at  this  stage,  still  the 
subject  dare  not  say  that  his  evil  deed  is  of  no  concern,  being 

'  The  word  debt  occurs  iu  this  sense  in  Matt,  xviii.  30  ;  Luke  xvii.  10  ;  Rom. 
i.  14,  viii.  12,  xiii.  8,  xv.  1-27  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  3;  Eph.  v.  28  ;  2  Thess.  i.  2, 
ii.  13  ;  GaL  v.  3. 

DouNER. — Christ.  Doct.  hi.  E 
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the  effect  of  natural  corruption.  For  not  only  is  this  corrup- 
tion his  own,  but  it  will  not  do  to  pass  over  the  nearest 
causality,  his  own,  to  emphasize  a  final  causality  lying  indeed 
outside  the  subject,  to  ignore  the  personal  evil  will  which  is 
notwithstanding  no  seeming  causality,  and  to  improve  which 
is  a  duty  absolutely  binding  on  man. 

And  at  this  period  follows  the  manner  in  which  the 
germinating  liherum  arbitrium  is  related  to  natural  abnormity, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  of  experience.  In 
the  liberurii  arhitrkcm  lies  the  focus  of  a  new  and  peculiar 
moral  causality,  by  which  the  idea  of  guilt  first  attains 
its  intensity.  Man  at  the  legal  stage  already  has,  in  addition 
to  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  a  share  also  in  moral 
freedom  of  choice,  although  that  choice  is  by  no  means  alone 
decisive  forthwith  upon  everything.  There  is  no  compelling 
necessity  for  the  subject  to  fall  into  all  possible  vices  and 
delinquencies  because  of  original  sin.  Even  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  ascribes  to  the  natural  man  the  capacity  for 
justitia  civilis}  to  which  belongs  not  merely  possible  abstention 
from  violations  of  law,  but  also  the  possible  performance  of 
the  'ip^ov  Tov  vofMou,  of  what  the  theocratic  righteousness 
required  in  the  0.  T.,  e.c/.,  honouring  of  parents,  reverence  for 
the  Divine  name,  a  desire  to  live  according  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  righteousness.  Works  of  this  kind  even 
the  heathen  do,  by  virtue  of  natural  moral  tact  and  impulse.* 
Evil  inclination  may  be  quite  combated  at  this  stage,  as  the 
close  of  the  Decalogue  points  out,  although  it  cannot  be 
extirpated.  Man  must  not  do  the  will  of  sin,  if  it  lures 
to  evil  works."  But  no  one  knows  himself  to  be  free  from 
sins  of  omission,  even  if  he  is  able  to  abstain  from  many  an 
evil.  Then,  although  works  are  done  which  are  good  objec- 
tively or  materially  regarded,  still,  inwardly  or  formally 
regarded,  no  single  deed  is  perfectly  pure  and  good,  so  long  as 
the  totality  of  man  is  not  there.  The  ground  which  is  not 
occupied  by  the  love  of  God,  is  somehow  possessed  by  false 
creature  love,  so  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  extinction  of 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  man  ;  indeed,  the  free  subjectivity 
allows  itself  to  be  entangled  in  demonstrations  of  the  false 
creature  love,  in  acts  of  sin  against  law  and  conscience,  with 

^  Con/.  Augiist   xviii.  -  Eoin.  ii.  H.  ^  Geu.  iv,  7. 
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more  or  less  conscious  free  will  and  not  compulsorily.  Free- 
dom in  its  initial  occurrence  is  partly  lamed  and  weakened 
for  good  by  the  inherited  tendency  even  in  things  of  mere  civil 
justice,  and  allows  itself  to  be  captivated  now  more  and  now 
less  by  evil  desire  which  insinuates  itself,  allied  as  it  is  to 
falsehood.  Now,  if  the  subject  was  already  predicated  to 
be  in  need  of  redemption  because  of  generic  sin,  it  now 
follows  in  addition,  that  after  evil  desire  has  won  for  itself 
the  free  will  of  the  subject,  the  subjective  guilt  of  the  moral 
subject  enters  in  the  form  of  sins  of  commission  and  omission. 
Self-generated  or  fostered  evil,  and  the  inherited  evil  of  his 
nature  (likewise  proper  to  the  subject),  in  that  case  inter- 
penetrate and  commingle  in  a  manner  inconceivable.  Now, 
therefore,  a  share  must  be  ascribed  to  the  subject  in  the  total 
guilt  of  the  race  in  a  stricter  sense,  not  merely  because  of  his 
nature,  but  also  because  of  the  use  of  his  conscious  free  will. 
If  therefore  the  subject  would  know  nothing  of  a  common 
guilt,  if  in  his  self-isolating  pride  he  says  he  would  have  no 
need  of  redemption  were  there  no  evil  inheritance,  there  is 
shown  therein  already  a  stronger  form  of  Egoism,  to  which 
the  natural  evil  tendency  does  not  impel,  but  at  most  tempts, 
namely  the  untrue  denial  of  the  personal  share  in  guilt  and 
of  the  real  common  life  of  sin.  Endeavour  after  righteousness 
is  still  possible  in  spite  of  inherited  evil ;  but-  the  true  kind  of 
this  endeavour,  as  we  are,  is  only  possible  in  the  form  of  the 
acknowledgment  of  personal  guilt,  therefore  in  the  form  of 
penitence,  which  knows  personal  subjectivity  to  be  closely 
interwoven  with  the  total  sin  of  the- race- in  spite  of  moral 
freedom  of  choice,  nay,  even  by  virtue  thereof,  and  does  not 
wish  to  fancy  itself  better  than  Adam.  And  it  is  thus  taught 
that  aid  for  an  individual  or  for  individuals  is  insufficient, 
only  an  aid  for  the  whole  man  and  for  all  could  suffice.  The 
isolation  of  the  generic  guilt  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a 
foolish  abstraction  as  well  as  egoistical  and  untrue.  For  we 
would  be  man,  and  yet  we  should  place  ourselves  in  thought 
outside  the  connection  of  the  race,  by  which  we  exist,  with 
claims  inconsistent  with  our  membership  in  the  race. 

At  this  inconceivable  commingling  of  the  free  and  the 
inherited  halt  cannot  be  made,  because  neither  on  one  side  nor 
the  other  is  this  state  as  vet  clear  moral  decision. 
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Although  the  principle  of  moral  freedom  of  choice  is  not 
impotent  to  perform  legal  acts,  individual  good  acts  are  not 
yet  decisive  of  the  total  worth  of  man,  because  conversely  only 
a  good  fundamental  disposition  imparts  true  worth  to  acts.  It 
is  one  thing  not  to  leave  the  will  to  evil  inclination,  and 
another  thing  not  to  have  and  put  into  activity  an  evil  inclina- 
tion, but  a  harmonious  good  disposition.  It  is  one  thing 
to  impel  oneself  to  good  from  a  sense  of  duty  (which  pre- 
supposes an  internal  enemy  to  good,  and  therefore  an  evil 
power),  it  is  another  thing  to  do  the  same  with  free  inward 
desire,  because  from  love  to  God.  Thus  there  is  in  all  human 
good  of  the  legal  stage  evil  as  well ;  there  is  in  the  highest 
respect  no  decisive  good,  because  there  is  wanting  the  purity 
and  power  of  a  good  disposition,  which  is  the  cotyledon  of  all 
good.  The  motives  which  would  compensate  for  the  love  of 
God  that  is  lacking,  are  rather  diminutions  and  defilements  of 
good.  This  is  the  view  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  when 
it  decides  against  the  spirituale  honum  at  the  legal  stage  even 
in  the  noblest  men  (see  §  78). 

But  as  then  evil  is  still  associated  with  all  good  of  the 
legal  stage,  and  as  pure  decision  for  good  is  as  yet  not  present, 
conversely  there  is  at  the  legal  stage  of  itself  no  pure,  that 
is,  no  purely  personal,  decision  for  evil ;  but  all  evil  remains 
intermixed  with  ignorance  and  immaturity,  and  therefore 
remains  in  a  relative  non-independence  in  relation  to  the 
entire  life  of  sin  and  its  influences.  The  law  not  yet  being 
the  highest  revelation,  at  its  stage  good  has  not  yet  come 
spiritually  near  to  man  in  its  absolute  revelation.  Good 
cannot  consequently  be  so  rejected  as  yet,  that  what  is  rejected 
is  known  in  full  clearness.  Good  not  being  yet  known  in  its 
absolute  revelation,  man  cannot  have  so  decided  for  the 
opposite  of  this  absolute  good,  that  he  has  consciously  rejected 
the  good  as  such,  and  has  decided  for  the  principle  of  sin. 
The  degree  of  wickedness  depends  essentially  upon  the  clear- 
ness and  purity  of  the  consciousness  of  good  to  which  it  is 
opposed  ;  therefore  the  God-opposed  will  and  the  idea  of  guilt 
do  not  possibly  attain  their  absolute  height  and  decision  at  the 
merely  legal  stage,  where  good  has  not  yet  given  itself  its 
highest  self-revelation.^  And  for  this  very  reason,  as  far  as 
^  Acts  xvii.  30  ;  rioiu.  iii.  25,  etc. 
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punishment  is  concerned,  the  subject,  although  punishable,  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  absolute  judgment,  because  he  is  himself  in 
process  and  in  relative  indecision.  Otherwise  expressed,  he 
is  not  incapable  of  redemption,  but  he  still  stands  prior  to  the 
proper  crisis.  Only  absolute,  that  is  to  say  perfect,  personal 
guilt  embraces  in  itself  absolute  condemnableness  of  the 
subject,  nay,  is  in  itself  judged  already.^  This  follows  from 
the  fact  that  we  comprehend  all  the  guilt  of  the  legal  stage, 
and  the  sinfulness  which  still  possesses  us  under  universal 
sin  and  universal  guilt.  For  this  is,  it  is  true,  punishable  and 
punished.  But  because  the  evil  of  the  subject  and  the  evil 
of  the  race  are  still  commingled,  the  same  is,  it  is  true, 
adequate  in  its  unity  extending  to  all  to  establish  and  to 
plunge  ever  more  deeply  into  misery  as  well  as  sinfulness 
and  guilt,  if  help  does  not  otherwise  come ;  is  sufficient, 
therefore,  to  make  redemption  necessary,  but  insufficient, 
according  to  the  decisive  Divine  judgment,  to  relinquish  man 
or  to  definitively  base  his  condemnation  upon,  in  such  a  way 
as  definitive  unbelief  directed  towards  the  perfect  revela- 
tion does ;  but  is  only  adequate  to  hypothetically  condemn 
him,  namely,  if  evil  advances  to  pure  decision  against  good 
in  definitive  unbelief  On  both  sides,  therefore,  of  good  and 
of  evil,  the  second  stage  is  still  that  of  unripeness,  but  it 
urjies  on  to  the  crisis., 


C. — The  Third  Stage,  or  that  of  Personal  Free  Decision. 

1.  The  creation  of  man  having  designed  a  free  moral  per- 
sonality, the  Divine  order  must  be  directed  towards  bringing 
all  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  to  decision.  Indecision  is 
itself  an  exceptionable  state.^  The  crisis  must  follow,  the 
pure,  free,  personal  decision  for  or  against  good,  and  every 
individual  has  to  give  account  for  himself^  But  at  the  legal 
stage  there  is  in  no  respect  as  yet  full  decision ;  free  self- 

1  John  iii.  18-20. 

*  Rev.  iii.  16,  x^ixpi; ;  Matt.  vi.  24  (two  masterst,  x.  34  (good  is  jealous)  ; 
Jas.  iv.  4,  5. 

3  Gal.  vi.  5  ;  Rom.  ii.  6,  xiv.  12  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  13 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10  ;  1  Tet.  I  17  ; 
Matt.  xvi.  2?. 
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determination,  and  determination  by  inherited  nature  or  by 
the  race,  are  still  directly  interwoven  with  each  other;  a 
chaotic  state  which  must  be  brought  to  separation. 

Now  what  are  the  features  of  this  decision  upon  which 
depends  the  worth  -of  man, — his  eternal  weal  or  woe  ?  On 
the  objective  side,  this,  that  good  be  placed  before  the  eyes  in 
its  full  clearness  and  truth,  not  merely  as  the  voice  of  con- 
science or  as  'Ypdfxfia,  but  in  its  most  lucid  and  attractive 
form  as  personal  love,  in  order  that  decision  for  or  against  truth 
may  have  decisive  significance.  But  side  by  side  with  the 
apprehension  of  this  good,  there  is  subjectively  necessary, 
in  addition,  full  freedom  of  decision  from  the  innermost  per- 
sonality. For  good  and  definitive  decision,  the  possibility  of 
evil  must  still  stand  open,  othexwise  it  would  not  be  free,  so 
that  the  knowledge  of  good  cannot  yet  be  absolutely  deter- 
mining for  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  evil  decision  can  only 
make  ripe  for  the  final  judgment  if  it  is  in  nowise  naturally 
necessitated,  for  example  by  generic  sin,  but  if  the  subject  is 
somehow  put  into  the  position  to  freely  strike  the  decision  of 
himself,  and  therefore  to  himself  incur  the  guilt  of  decided 
rejection  of  personal  love,  which  is  only  possible  by  means  of 
self-incurred  infatuation  and  falsehood.  Now  this  subjec- 
tive and  objective  possibiKty  of  free  decision  is  given  by  God 
through  Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion,^  and  therefore 
Christianity  is  also  the  religion  of  freedom.  Tlie  incarnate 
personal  Love  is  the  perfectly  revealed  good.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  urges  therefore  irresistibly  to  decision  for  or 
against  Him,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  original  sin, 
makes  free  decision  possible.  His  manifestation  simply  pre- 
supposes in  the  world  those  capable  of  redemption,  in  whom 
therefore  evil  is  not  yet  consummated,  not  even  by  the  misuse 
of  freedom  at  the  legal  stage.  Prior  to  Christ,  sin  has 
nowhere  transcended  the  power  of  redemption ;  in  no  one  is 
the  possibility  of  good  already  destroyed  by  evil,  but  Chris- 
tianity can  fecundate  this  possibility,  which  though  unfruitful 
is  still  extant,  although  it  cannot  actually  compel  a  good 
decision  in  the  personality.  Christ  does  not  condemn  sinners, 
but  seeks  them  out,  and  indeed  was  sent  to  that  end  by  the 
Father;  He  straightway  calls  them  to  salvation.  He  often 
»  Corap.  §§  62,  70. 
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testifies  that  He  has  not  at  His  first  manifestation  come  to 
judge,  that  is,  to  condemn.^  The  whole  world  is  to  Him  still 
capable  of  rescue,  and  is  not  ripe  for  judgment  prior  to  its 
decision  for  or  against  Him.^  But  He  brings  the  crisis  ;  ^  His 
manifestation  has  it  in  itself  to  necessitate  every  one  to  decide 
for  or  against  good  itself.  All  crisis  is  committed  to  Him  ; 
the  Father  judges  no  one  but  by  the  Son,  and  indeed  because 
He  is  the  Son  of  man,  that  is,  the  human  manifestation  of 
personal  love,  of  good  itself.  He  who  therefore  definitively 
rejects  Him,  has  decided  against  good  itself  in  its  clearest 
revelation,  and  has  therewith  judged  himself  to  be  absolutely 
deserving  of  rejection.  It  is  true  that  before  Christ  unbelief 
was  possible,  but  only  of  such  a  kind  as  may  be  regarded  as 
"  not  yet  faith,"  and  still  has  therefore  in  itself  the  possi- 
bility of  belief,  that  is,  the  ability  of  redemption.  Otherwise 
the  words  would  be  no  longer  true,  that  Christ  has  power  to 
vanquish  all  sin  before  Him  ;  pre-Christian  sin  would  in  some 
cases  be  a  priori  stronger  than  grace.'*  Accordingly  from  the 
true  standpoint,  that  of  Christianity,  it  may  be  said  that  so  long 
as  the  gospel,  which  must  come  to  all  before  judgment,^  lias 
not  come  inwardly  near  to  man,  and  has  not  yet  been  refused 
therefore,  it  is  possible  indeed  to  predicate  of  him  that  he  is 
punishable  f  he  may  even  remain  without  Christ  in  progressive 
misery,  but  neither  definitive  condemnation  nor  the  opposite 
attaches  to  him  ;  he  is,  so  to  speak,  still  in  a  provisional  state  ; 
the  settlement  of  his  entire  worth  or  worthlessness  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  sentence  ;  even  his  afiapria  is  not  yet  airorekGaOeicra ; ' 
but  advance  must  be  made  to  the  crisis,  and  with  the  separa- 
tion of  what  was  previously  conjoint,  of  the  necessary  and 
the  free,^  the  man  crosses  in  a  moral  and  religious  respect 
to  the  stage  of  personality  as  distinguished  from  the  generic 
character.  He  now  becomes  an  actual  personality,  whether 
evil  if  he  consciously  rejects  in  Christ  good  itself,  thus 
willingly  installing  the  opposite  of  good  in  the  place  of  power 
over  him,  or  whether  it  be  a  good  jDsrsonality,  seeing  that  he 

1  John  iii.  17,  viii.  15,  16,  xii.  47.  '  Slatt.  xxi.  44. 

*  John  iii.  18,  v.  26,  etc.,  xii.  48 ;  Matt.  xxi.  42,  etc. 

«  Contrary  to  Rom.  v.  20  ;  Matt.  xii.  31.  ^  Matt.  xxiv.  14. 

^  Contrary  to  Ritschl,  Lehre  von  der  Versohnung  und  Rechtfertigung,  III.  1. 

^  Jas.  i.  15.  8  Matt.  vi.  24  ;  Luke  xvi  15  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  15. 
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accepts  with  Christ  good  itself  as  the  universal  power  within 
him  ;  and  starting  from  the  entire  good  disposition,  allowing  the 
spirit  of  Christ  to  have  power  within  him,  he  wills  the  good 
in  free  Divine  living  impulse.  In  comparison  with  the  sin 
which  knows  and  yet  rejects  Christ,  all  earlier  sin  is  prepara- 
tory ;  however  exceptionable  in  itself  and  punishable,  it  is 
still  only  an  element  in  the  process  which  has  for  its  goal 
the  making  ripe  for  judgment.  Sins  prior  to  Christ,  God 
regards  as  sins  of  partial  minority.  Therefore  Christ  could 
pray  upon  the  cross,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  The  preceding  times  (even  of  the  Jews)  God 
has  borne,  nay  overlooked,  in  long-suffering  as  times  of 
ignorance.^  The  pre-Christian  state,  even  that  of  the  Jews,  is 
several  times  called  in  brief  w^voia?  But  from  this  position 
of  Christ  as  the  one  who  brings  the  crisis,  and  the  one  against 
whom  alone  the  highest  guilt  can  be  committed,  it  does  not 
follow  that  evil  prior  to  Christ  was  not  evil  in  a  proper 
sense,^  was  not  laden  with  guilt  and  culpability,  though  in  a 
different  degree  or  measure,*  and  did  not  therefore  make  atone- 
ment necessary.^  It  is  only  that  ripeness  for  eternal  salvation 
or  misery  cannot  be  yet  yielded  thereby.  The  definitive 
worth  or  worthlessness  of  the  person  cannot  be  proved,  so 
long  as  it  is  still  in  undefined  process,  and  the  crisis  is  not  at 
hand.* 

2.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  also  becomes  clear  why, 
in  contrast  with  the  usual  opinion,  all  evil  before  Christ  is 
shown  to  be  more  malicious  in  degree  simply  as  it  hinders  the 
acceptance  of  salvation,  and  favours  the  rejection  of  Christ. 
Christianity  ^  constitutes  a  wholly  new  estimate  of  evil  which 
deviates  from  the  common  civil  estimate.  What  has  been 
stated  finds  a  special  confirmation  in  the  doctrine  of  the,  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  designated  the  only  sin  which  is 
not  forgiven  either  in  this  world  or  the  next.^     Those  whom 

^  Actsiii.  17,  xvii.  30  ;  Rom.  ii.  4,  iii.  25,  etc.,  ix.  22. 

2  1  Pet.  i.  14  ;  Eph.  iv.  18  ;  comp.  Actsxiii.  27,  28  ;  Heb.  v.  2  ;  1  Tim.  i.  13. 

3  As  Julius  Muller  (II.   560)  fears,  and  Ritschl  assumes  (III.  323,  etc.),  in 
order  to  erect  his  whole  doctrine  of  atonement  thereon. 

*  Luke  xii.  48.  *  Against  it  Rom.  iii.  25,  26  ;  comp.  ix.  22. 

''  As  also  must  be  acknowledged  by  Julius  Miiller,  unless  he  would  again 
annul  the  distinction  between  human  and  demonic  sin. 
7  Matt.  xxi.  31.  «  Matt.  xii.  31,  etc. 
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Jesus  warned  thereof  had  attributed  His  works  to  the  evil 
spirit,  and  had  thereby  calumniated  Christ  just  as  they  after- 
wards crucified  Him.  For  all  that  He  says :  Blasphemy 
against  the  Son  of  man  may  be  forgiven,  but  not  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  With  their  sin  against  Jesus,  there- 
fore, sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  essentially  com- 
mitted, although  they  were  to  be  warned  of  the  near  danger 
into  which  they  were  about  to  fall.  Especially  in  the  com- 
mencement of  His  Self- revelation  He  might  be  rejected  in  that 
ignorance  for  which  He  prayed  on  the  cross.*  But  if  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  brings 
Christ  inwardly  near  to  the  heart,  is  blasphemed,  that  is,  if 
His  work  within,  the  Divine  impression  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  which  He  arouses  in  man,  is  despised,  is  characterized 
as  falsehood,  there  is  no  forgiveness  more.  For  such  defini- 
tive unbelief  Christ  even  cannot  have  won  forgiveness,  for 
that  would  mean  that  Christ  has  wrought,  that  even  in  a  state 
of  unbelief  in  Him,  after  He  has  revealed  Himself  and  testi- 
fied to  Himself  in  the  heart,  forgiveness  of  sin  and  salvation 
may  be  received.^  For  this  sin,  therefore,  intercession  is  not 
to  be  made,^  for  such  intercession  would  depreciate  grace  and 
might  be  called  a  degrading  of  itself  to  deny  its  ethical 
character  and  to  legitimize  unbelief.  The  sinful  creature  has 
as  little  right  to  the  grace  of  God  and  to  liberation  from 
punishment  as  the  administration  of  grace  or  punishment  is 
arbitrary,  rather  is  it  bound  up  with  ethical  laws ;  and  since 
the  sin  is  undoubtedly  more  heavy  and  criminal  which  opposes 
itself  with  scorn  and  defiance  to  the  highest  demonstration  of 
love,  to  forgiving,  nay  atoning  love,,  it  is  conformable  with 
justice  that  decision  should  be  judged  according  to  the  relation 
to  Christ.*  Christianity  cannot  concede  the  right  of  crisis  to 
any  other  power,  not  even  to  the  Law ;  that  must  attach  to 

^  Luke  xxiii.  34.     ^  Heb.  vi.  4,  etc.,  x.  26,  ete.      '  1  John  v.  16  ;  John  xvii.9. 

*  Matt.  xii.  20.  It  is  evident  from  this,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  one  can 
only  put  in  the  place  of  the  atoning  suffering  and  deeds  of  Christ,  as  is  the  case 
A\nth  Ritschl,  his  doctrine  of  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the  institution  of  the 
community,  in  which  faith  in  the  eternal  forgiveness  of  sins  before  God  who 
regards  sins  as  mere  sins  of  ignorance  is  planted,  the  possibility  has  been 
removed  of  verifying  why  worth  and  destiny  exclusively  depend  on  the  position 
towards  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  not  merely  towards  God  or  the  com- 
munity. 
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itself,  otherwise  the  contention  must  be  surrendered  that  Christ 
alone  is  the  absolute  revelation.  By  this  reasoning  it  is  again 
conceded  that  prior  to  Christ  there  was  no  precise  and  decided 
personal  character,  whether  good  or  evil. 

3.  If  then,  as  we  have  seen,  in  spite  of  original  sin,  indeed 
even  in  spite  of  all  other  evil  influences  of  the  race,  we  are 
again  brought  by  Christ  to  that  freedom  of  personal  decision 
(though  not  instantaneously)  upon  which  dependence  is  finally 
placed,  all  doubts  are  wholly  resolved  which  generic  sin 
might  arouse  in  its  relation  to  freedom.  Of  •course  this 
only  happens  in  so  far  as  all  pre-Christian  differences  in  the 
entire  worth  of  the  man  as  contrasted  with  Christianity  are 
still  not  firm  decisive  differences.  For  it  can  now  be  estab- 
lished that,  in  the  decisive  relation  even,  the  posterity  which 
inherits  sinfulness,  or  which  is  sinfully  determined  by  the  race, 
has  no  curtailing  of  privilege  as  contrasted  with  Adam.  It  is 
true  that,  according  to  Scripture,  Adam  is  the  originator  of  the 
Fall,  but  we  are  only  passively  implicated  in  this  fall  at  first ; 
but  in  relation  to  definitive  decision  whether  upon  worth  or 
destiny,  we  are  not  by  any  means  less  favourably  placed  than 
he  was,  who  nevertheless  was  only  to  be  tried  by  faith.  It  is 
true  there  is  in  us  an  evil  tendency;  but  the  attractive 
counter-influence  which  proceeds  from  the  form  and  work  of 
Christ,  and  the  drawing  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  (John  vi.  44), 
remains  as  a  complete  equivalent  to  the  drawing  of  natural 
sinfulness ;  indeed,  through  Christ  it  happens  that  the  heritage 
of  sinfulness  may  itself  aid  good  and  impel  the  consciousness 
of  helplessness  to  the  right  source,  to  the  redeeming  power,^ 
which  even  Adam  needed  for  his  perfection.  Add  to  this 
that  pre-Christian  good,  even  were  it  not  clouded  by  generic 
evil,  may  in  its  necessary  initial  imperfection^  be  as  easily 
tempted  to  reject  as  superfluous  in  self-content  and  self- 
righteousness  the  perfect  revelation,  the  good  principle  itself, 
as  conversely,  by  the  agency  of  Christianity,  that  evil  common 
possession  may  become  a  wider  impulse  to  form  the  saving 
decision  for  Christ,  who  is  both  the  Perfecter  and  the  only 
Eedeemer,  As  definitive  good  decision  was  necessary  for 
Adam  even  before  the  Fall,  for  he  was  not  yet  irvevfiaTiKO'; 
but  ylrvxcKo-i,  the  same  is  still  possible  to  us  through  Christ 
^  Comp.  §  62.  ^1  Cor.  xv.  45,  etc. 
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in  spite  of  our  being  determined  by  the  common  life  of  sin 
originating  in  him  ;  and  as  definitive  decision  would  still  have 
been  necessary  for  Adam  even  had  he  stood  the  first  test, 
it  not  being  given  with  his  fall,  so  is  it  not  given  to  us  by 
our  connection  with  his  sinfulness ;  but  as  it  is  still  possible, 
so  is  it  necessary.  If  we  reflect  therefore  how  pre-Christian 
good,  because  it  was  still  indeterminate,  became  a  temptation 
to  stationariness  and  self-complaisance,  and  conversely  how 
the  power  of  grace  may  itself  change  an  inheritance  of  evil 
into  an  impulse  to  surrender  oneself  to  the  perfect  revelation, 
the  inequality  between  Adam  and  ourselves  becomes  an  essen- 
tial equality,  though  in  the  abstract  none  of  us  will  assert 
that  in  Adam's  place  he  would  certainly  have  always  remained 
sinless.  For  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ  and  its  attractive 
power  are  we  in  relation  to  that  wherein  alone  lies  definitive 
decision  restored  to  freedom,  to  freedom  to  accept  or  reject 
the  redeeming  as  well  as  the  perfecting  grace  of  Christ,  as  if 
in  this  respect  there  were  no  original  sin,  and  generally  no 
divinely  ordained  dependence  of  any  kind  upon  the  race  and  its 
constitution  for  the  settlement  of  entire  moral  worth.  For 
the  end  of  holiness  and  blessedness  in  the  fellowship  of  God, 
though  not  in  other  respects,  we  are  therefore  in  an  essentially 
similar  place  and  position  to  Adam,  because  the  differences  in 
pre-Christian  life,  however  great  they  otherwise  were,  still,  as 
contrasted  with  Christianity,  bear  within  them  an  essential 
similarity  or  absence  of  distinction,  inasmuch  as  they  all  have 
an  essential  indecision  about  them.  Definitive  good  decision, 
which  is  the  essential  point,  can  be  furthered  by  pre-Chris- 
tian sia  and  even  by  inherited  evil,  just  as  it  may  be 
delayed  by  the  incomplete  and  indeterminate  good  of  the 
commencement  or  of  the  merely  legal  stage.  This  is  the 
triumph  of  grace  over  sin,^  that  because  of  Christianity  it  is 
indifierent  at  least  as  regards  tlie  final  result  of  the  worth  and 
destiny  of  tlie  whole,  whether  a  state  of  sinfulness  produced 
by  means  of  the  race  precedes  the  decisive  free  act  for  or 
against  Christ,  or  whether  every  individual  is  in  a  moral  and 

1  Which  only  the  atoning  love  of  Christ,  and  not  a  "love  of  the  Divine 
Father,"  can  establish,  which  sees  in  pre-Christian  sin  simply  sin  of  ignorance 
and  nothing  worthy  of  punishment,  and  therefore  also  has  nothing  to  pardon, 
but  only  an  error  to  dispel  and  ameliorate. 
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religious  relation  once  more  an  independent  beginning  not  pro- 
duced by  means  of  the  race  and  sinful,  which  latter  alterna- 
tive has  been  shown  to  be  inconceivable  on  other  grounds/ 
In  another  respect,  indeed,  the  state  of  generic  sinfulness  is 
far  from  indifferent ;  it  has  brought  with  it  a  rich  measure, 
as  of  sin  and  guilt,  so  of  wretchedness  and  unhappiness.  We 
are  all  in  a  state  of  punishment  because  of  it,  although  we 
have  not  yet  come  into  actual  condemnation,  and  it  makes 
the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  humiliation  necessary  to  our 
redemption.      But  the  generic  connection  also  aids  the  cure. 

Thus  the  absolute  character  of  the  Christian  religion  saves 
us  from  the  antinomies  of  the  physical  and  subjectively  legal 
standpoints.  Starting  thence,  it  is  not  only  possible  but 
necessary  to  allow  its  place  to  the  personal  free  act  and 
responsibility  for  final  worth  and  eternal  destiny  as  well  as  for 
an  actual  guilt  which  calls  for  atonement  (§  78.  1),  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  prior  to  Christ  a  definitive  decision  upon  worth 
and  destiny  cannot  be  asserted.  Every  other  attempt  at 
solution,  which  does  not  assume  as  its  fundamental  position 
the  absoluteness  of  the  Christian  religion,  creates  new 
problems. 

Observation  1. — In  our  discussion  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
is  partly  expounded  in  reference  to  the  degrees  of  giiilt, 
especially  the  highest,  and  it  has  been  attempted  to  image 
the  progressive  participation  of  personal  freedom  thereby, 
in  opposition  to  a  physical  mode  of  thought  as  well  as 
to  absolute  Predestinationism.  The  Formula  of  Concord 
(F.  C.  577.  21,  639  b.  7)  allows  it  to  appear — an  appearance 
which  we  must  remove — that  aU  sins,  and  therefore  also 
definitive  unbelief  in  Christ,  must  be  regarded  as  necessary- 
consequences  of  inherited  sin.  But  that  we  have  followed 
the  lines  traced  by  the  Eeformation  standpoint,  is  not  proved 
merely  by  the  passages  regarding  a  liberum  arhitrium  in 
civilibus  (C.  A.  xviii.),  but  also  by  the  moral  endeavour  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  to  establish,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  dccrctnm  reprohationis,  the  universality  of  the  will  of 
Divine  grace,  and  to  refer  the  rejection  of  the  individual, 
although  with  some  uncertainty,  to  resistance  (rcsistere)  to  the 
universal  gracious  will  instead  of  to  that  decree  (F.  C.  807. 
38,  808.  41).  But  in  this  course  of  thought  of  the  Confession 
the  position  is  still  to  be  added,  that  the  final  judgment  can 
1  §§  79,  83. 
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take  place  for  none,  before  the  Gospel  has  been  so  addressed 
to  him  that  free  appropriation  of  the  same  was  possible.  And 
this  position  influences  therefore  the  form  of  Eschatology. 

Observation  2. — After  we  have  in  the  first  place  treated  of 
the  creaturely  origin  of  evil  (§  81),  then  secondly  have  estab- 
lished the  universality  of  sin,  and  have  sought  to  solve  the 
problem  of  planting  securely  side  by  side  with  this  univer- 
sality the  right  of  personality,  its  moral  worth  and  the  idea 
of  guilt  (§§  82, 83),  the  problem  thus  remains  which  has  been 
but  touched  before,  how  all  this  coincides  with  the  Christian 
idea  of  God{l  SZ). 
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§  84. — The  Existence  of  Sin  in  the  World  in  its  Harmony 
with  the  Christian  Idea  of  God  and  with  the  Divine 
Government. 

The  realization  of  evil  (§  81)  (not  however  produced  by  God), 
and  its  diffusion  (§  82),  are  embraced  by  the  Divine 
conservation  and  government.  In  reference  to  the  power 
of  evil  which  has  insinuated  itself,  neither  the  N.  T.,  nor 
in  the  main  the  doctrine  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  has 
recurrence  to  mere  Divine  permission ;  and  there  is  as 
little  seen  therein  a  mere  fate  or  a  blind  physical  neces- 
sity ;  but  it  is  held  that  this  far-reaching  power  of  evil 
is  comprehended  in  the  wise  plan  and  government  of 
Divine  Providence.  And  here,  by  a  most  significant 
hint,  the  N.  T.  opens  a  wide  path  to  Christian  gnosis 
for  bringing  this  existence  of  sin  into  unison  with  the 
soodness  of  the  universal  order. 

1.  The  universal  sinfulness  which  we  perceive,  cannot  be 
divinely  implanted  in  the  race  as  inherent  evil,  but,  as  has 
been  shown,  is  to  be  derived  originally  from  creaturely 
freedom,  i.e.  from  an  act  of  sin.;  and  seeing  that  the  species 
exists  in  a  state  of  sin  not  only  in  late  races,  but  as  far 
back  as  we  can  look,  the  opinion  is  justified  that  the  first 
human  pair  was  the  first  sinful  pair.  By  this  recurrence  to 
the  free  act  of  Adam,  the  important  point  is  gained  that  we 
are  not  compelled  to  make  the  Cosmogony  coincide  with  the 
Ponerogony,  as  every  theory  inevitably  does  which  supposes 
the  first  evil  not  to  be  a  free  act  but  an  evil  state  pro- 
ductive thereof.     But  seeing  that  the  further  result  follows. 
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that  it  was  not  the  freedom  of  every  iudividuul  man  ^  which 
could  be  called  the  sole  cause  of  the  sin  present  in  the 
M'orld,  but  that  by  the  mediation  of  the  race-connection  the 
first  sinful  pair  exercised  so  far-reaching  an  influence  upon 
all  who  had  their  origin  in  them,  a  new  difficulty  arises ; 
the  first  pair  almost  disappears  in  the  sum  total  of  the  race. 
That  the  whole  of  humanity  was  so  involved  in  Adam's 
fall  without  its  or  his  will,,  is  so  prodigious  an  effect,  that  the 
religious  consciousness  as  well  as  science  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  the  mere  permission  of  the  same,  and  cannot  say  that 
God  as  the  Conserve!  and  as  Providence  has  as  little  to  do 
therewith  as  with  the  original  entrance  of  eviL  The  mere 
permission  of  so  prodigious  an  effect  would  not  merely  lead 
to  Deism,  but  in  the  face  of  the  diffusion  and  the  power  of 
evil  which  good  cannot  obviate,  we  should  come  to  say  that 
evil  has  thwarted  God,  so  to  speak,  in  the  concept  of  His 
counsel ;  that  this  is  so  inasmuch  as  that  evil  subjected 
those  physical  laws  of  the  race  -  connection  to  its  service, 
having  possessed  itself  of  government,  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  as  to  the  effect  God  had  ordained  this  race-connection 
for  eviL^  Thus  the  problem  arises,  to  apprehend  how,  in 
spite  of  this  universal  realization  of  evil,  the  Divine  govern- 
ment has  not  fallen  a  prey  to  evil,  and  that  the  natural 
order,  together  with  the  social  ordinances  which  determine 
freedom,  does  not  work  like  a  fate  outside  of  the  Divine 
will  and  power,  but  how  the  evil  which  is  not  of  Divine 
origin  is  embraced,  after  it  has  come  to  exist,  by  God's 
mighty,  wise,  and  holy  providence.  Despite  its  power,  evil 
cannot  have  frustrated  a  better  Divine  plan  and  have  put  a 
worse  in  its  place ;  but  if  sin  thought  to  make  it  evil,  God 
has  on  the  contrary  made  it  good.^  Ordy  when  we  have 
imderstood  this,  is  the  problem  of  such  universal  diffusion  of 
evil  intelligible,  and  this  diffusion  does  not  depend  upon 
Adam's  sin  as  upon  a  weak  support. 

2.  We  have  first  to  inculcate,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
til  at  God  adopts  the  continuance  of  the  evil  which  He  did 
not  cause  into  His  conserving  will,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
the  providence  which  combats,  punishes,  nay  vanquishes  that 

1  §§  82,  83.  »  Conip.  Calvin,  Instit.  lib.  I.  cap.  xvi.  iii.  23. 

*  Kciin.  V.  12,  etc. 
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evil.  Because  this  providence  is  not  concerned  with  a 
mechanical  annihilation  of  the  same  by  power,  but  with  its 
ethical  treatment,  God  long-sufferingly  adopts  evil  into  His 
conserving  wiU  as  an  actual  potency  in  the  world,  but  for  the 
victory  of  good  and  for  judgment. 

Secondly.  The  irremoveable  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Divine 
plan  must  lie  in  the  final  goal  But  this  is  not  in  the  least 
dislocated  by  the  variableness  which  is  produced  in  the  realm 
of  means  by  creaturely  freedom.  This  power  of  the  com- 
munication and  diffusion  of  evil  God  has  allowed  to  the 
race-connection,  because  the  same  race  -  connection  which 
might  of  course  misuse  freedom,  was,  according  to  the  will  of 
His  grace,  also  fitted  to  become  the  means  to  incorporate  as 
a  member  of  our  race  Him  in  whom  lay  the  power  of  the 
atonement  of  sin  and  guilt,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  bring  on 
the  crisis  and  consummation.^ 

Thirdly.  The  sinfulness  of  the  race,  as  embraced  by  the 
Divine  conservation,  and  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Divine 
providence  which  vanquishes  it,  is  also  applied  thereby  as  the 
agent  which  must  unwillingly  be  a  servant  to  good  by  means 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  Divine  wisdom.  "  God  has  in- 
cluded all  things  under  sin,  that  He  may  show  mercy  to 
all."  ^  There  does  not  lie  in  that  fact  a  Divine  origination  of 
evil,  but  also  there  does  not  lie  therein  merely  that  God 
was  in  the  habit  of  allowing  all  the  children  of  Adam  to  fall 
into  sin  under  the  reservation  that  He  would  afterwards  have 
mercy  upon  them  all,^  but  a  Divine  purpose  lies  at  the  basis 
of  this  universality  and  diffusion  of  sin;  it  is  not  a  merely 
naturally  necessary  course,  but  God  has  included  all  under 
sin  (avveKXeiae),  that  is.  He  was  concerned  in  the  fact  that 
the  working  of  this  agent,  the  possibility  of  which  was  in- 
evitable and  necessary,  and  the  realization  of  which  was  not 
of  God,  was  incorporated  in  His  world-plan.  How  far  evil 
has  become  in  the  hand  of  God  an  ag6nt  applicable  for 
good,  the  apostle  gives  a  hint  w^hen  he  gives  us  to  under- 
stand *  that  redemption  has  brought  more  good  than  Adam's 
evil.     And  indeed  the  adequate  justification   for  such  power 

1  Rom.  V.  12,  etc,  -  Rom.  xi.  32  ;  Gal.  iii.  2i 

^  '/va  is  not  "  so  that ;"  the  apostle  does  not  say  It}  toutu  uan, 
♦  Rom.  V.  12-20. 
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being  permitted  to  sin,  is  only  to  be  found  if  at  least  ap- 
proximately this  fact  is  known.  We  have  previously  seen  ^ 
that  pre-Christian  evil  generally,  and  especially  inherited 
evil,  is  not  yet  ripened  evil,  as  well  as  that  pre-Christian 
legal  good  may  lead  into  a  temptation  to  self-righteousness, 
as  conversely  the  corresponding  evil  may  by  its  misery  become 
an  incentive  to  apply  to  God  and  His  aid.  If  these  two  facts 
are  put  together,  by  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  at  least 
in  relation  to  the  final  decision,  the  world-order  has  not 
become  worse  than  if  Adam's  sin  had  not  had  these  conse- 
quences,— an  impossibility  unless  our  race  of  beings  itself  was 
to  be  annihilated.  But  the  Scriptures  do  not  even  stop 
here  ;  they  teach  that  more  good  has  been  gained  by  Christ 
than  lost  by  Adam.^  How  much  may  be  learnt  by  starting 
from  God  and  His  world-order  as  well  as  from  man  !  Start- 
ing from  God  in  this  way :  the  profoundest  condescension 
of  God  is  that  condescension  to  beings  who  are  not  merely 
unhappy,  but  sinners.  The  most  majestic  revelation  of  the 
Divine  love  is  that  Christ  died  for  His  enemies.^  Thus  sin 
has  become  not  the  cause  but  the  presupposition  of  the 
richest  revelation  of  what  is  innermost  in  God,  His  love. 
Such  a  treatment  of  the  world  of  sinners  is  also  a  revelation 
of  the  power  of  God  on  a  new  side,  of  the  power  of  His  love. 
It  is  further  a  beautiful  and  majestic  spectacle,  a  revelation 
of  the  spiritual  beauty  of  love,  because  of  which  the  Son  is 
rewarded  by  the  love  of  the  Church  as  the  fairest  amongst 
the  children  of  men.  Finally,  judgment,  the  radiant  revela- 
tion of  the  most  indubitable  justice,  is  assigned  to  this  love. 
For  that  those  who  consciously  reject  or  hate  this  love,  who 
are  unwilling  to  bend  themselves  and  pay  homage  to  this 
love,  must  be  rejected,  is  manifest  to  every  Christian  con- 
science.— Anthropologically,  the  same  thing  is  clear  in  this 
way.  The  bond  of  grateful  love  which  knits  a  sinner  to  God 
and  the  Redeemer,  must  be  far  more  intimate  than  where 
this  ground  of  thankfulness  is  absent.*     Similarly,  aversion  to 

*  For  the  sake  of  the  connection  it  may  be  permitted  to  glance  by  anticipa- 
tion at  this  point,  whilst  the  thorough  proof  can  only  follow  afterwards. 
Compare  §  89. 

3  Rom.  V.  6.  «  Luke  vii.  47. 

DoRNEU.— Christ.  Doct.  hi.  P 
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sin  and  zeal  in  good  must  be  more  intense  in  the  redeemed 
than  if  they  had  not  passed  through  sin.  A  more  secure 
establishment  in  good  also  follows  from  the  fact  that  where 
sin  has  reigned,  the  turning-point,  the  recurrence  to  good 
will,  has  a  more  conscious  form,  and  therefore  a  more  pene- 
trative sicrnificance.  In  this  case  also  the  knowledge  of  evil 
as  to  its  effects  and  consequences  is  increased,  and  evil 
experienced  has  more  and  more  lost  for  Christians  its  seduc- 
tive power,  because  it  has  revealed  its  falsehood,  and  is 
known  on  all  sides  to  be  falsehood.  Finally,  it  may  just  for 
that  reason  be  said  in  reference  to  the  Divine  government, 
that  this  event  must  finally  subserve  its  consummation.  For 
a  whole  rich  world  would  be  lacking  thereto,  if  the  class  of 
beings  who  were  grateful  for  their  redemption  had  no  place 
therein.-^  And  thus  the  previous  theories  ^  have  their  place, 
not  indeed  as  deductions  of  the  necessary  origin  of  evil,  but 
as  elements  in  the  Divine  world-order, — a  place  ratified  by 
the  conserving  and  regulative  will  of  God,  although  it  in- 
cluded evil.  This  good  world-order  is  not  shattered  by  the 
evil  which  has  entered.  The  wisdom  of  God  has  known  how 
to  make  it  so  much  the  more  magnificent  foil  to  the  revela- 
tion of  His  attributes  directed  towards  its  vanquishment. 
It  pertains  to  the  power  and  to  the  perfect  victory  of 
redemption  to  be  able  to  vanquish  all  sin  and  all  sorrow  for 
sin,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  remembrance  of  all  the  misery 
from  which  we  are  rescued  by  redemption  becomes  the  earnest 
background,  upon  which  joy  in  salvation  and  in  God  in  Christ 
shows  itself  the  more  clearly,  and  gratitude  gains  a  warmer 
tone.  And  thus  we  already  survey  the  possibility  that  we 
shall  not  at  a  future  time  have  cause  to  wish  that  the  his- 
torical world-order  had  been  different  from  what  it  was,  and 
especially  that  we  had  not  been  brought  into  connection  with 
Adam.  For  the  reconciliation  will  be  so  complete,  that  with 
Paul  ^  we  shall  wonder  with  untroubled  joy  and  worship  at 
the  depths  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  love,  into  which  even 
the  angels  desire  to  look,  and  surveying  the  whole  history  of 
Adam's  race  even  to  its  consummation,  be  able  to  regard  evil 
as  a  power  involuntarily  of  service   to  the  kingdom  of  good. 

1  Luke  XV.  4-10.  -  §§  79,  80. 

3  Eom.  viii.  28-38,  xi.  31,  etc.  ;  comi>.  1  Pet.  i.  12, 
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Therefore  in  an  anticipative  song  of  triumph  the  Church  has 
sung  in  the  liturgy  of  Easter-eve :  0  certe  necessarium  Adce 
peccatum,  quod  Christi  morte  deletum  est !  0  felix  culpa,  quce 
talem  ac  tantum,  meruit  habere  redemptorem !  Still  we  can 
only  apply  the  predicate  necessarium  to  the  Divine  world-order, 
inasmuch  as  it  embraces  the  conservation  and  diffusion  of  the 
evil  not  originated  by  God,  and  therefore  inherited  sin,  which 
was  given  with  the  conservation  of  our  race,  whilst  we 
cannot  speak  of  the  necessity  of  Adam's  sin,  but  conversely 
only  of  the  co-determination  of  the  Divine  counsel  by  it. 
The  profound  thought  of  the  apostle  ^  must  consequently  not 
be  understood  as  if  evil  had  changed  the  Divine  plan  for  the 
better,  or  as  if  a  Divine  error  were  rectified  by  redemption. 
No  mention  is  anywhere  made  of  a  Divine  error,  and  no 
thanks  are  due  to  evil  if  it  is  divinely  transmuted  against 
its  will  into  a  negative  presupposition  of  a  triumph  of  good 
which  is  so  much  the  higher.  Nor  is  it  allowable  to  con- 
clude that,  a  higher  triumph  of  good  being  brought  about  by 
evil,  God  has  Himself  made  evil  for  the  end  of  this  victory. 
If  God  Himself  made  evil.  He  would  contradict  Himself,  the 
earnestness  of  His  commandment  and  His  veracity.^  He 
svould  do  evil  that  good  might  come.^  Indeed,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  the  resulting  triumph.  For  if  God  were  the 
cause  of  sin.  His  condescending  love  would  become  a  kind 
of  duty,  the  abolition  of  our  sin  would  become  a  making 
good  again  of  what  had  been  evilly  done,  and  scarce  a  ground 
for  gratitude  would  remain.  Every  theory  which  refers  the 
origin  of  evil  to  God  instead  of  to  creaturely  freedom,  only 
serves  to  weaken  the  idea  of  evil  and  guilt,  to  make  evil  a 
mere  physical  evil,  to  rob  the  conflict  of  the  Divine  Love  of 
its  intensity,  its  victory  of  its  palms. — But  if  the  place  in  the 
Divine  world-order  is  to  be  left  to  freedom  which  belongs  to 
it,  it  is  of  course  to  be  said  that  the  Divine  world-order  as 
it  is  has  not  been  planned  simply  from  the  a  priori  of  an 
immutable  Divine  decree,  but  that  the  Divine  wisdom,  sur- 
veying all  possibilities,  even  that  of  evil,  takes  creaturely 
freedom  into  account  as  a  modifying  woof,  so  to  speak,  and 
also  the  manner  in  which  it  might  decide  and  has  decided. 
For  the  supposition  of  creaturely  freedom  is  of  course 
'  Kom.  T.  20.  «  Gen.  u.  17  ;  Matt.  v.  17.  »  Rom.  iii.  7,  etc. 
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identical  with  the  rejection  of  a  Determinism,  in  the  im- 
mutability of  which  God  from  eternity  had  "  immured  "  (as 
Piothe  says)  His  absolutely  a  priori  decree,  which  conditioned 
itself  by  no  reference  to  creaturely  freedom. 

Observation. — If  the  origin  of  human  evil  does  not  lie  in 
God  but  in  freedom,  which  brings  responsibility  with  it  and 
forms  an  essential  moment  in  the  world-order  approved  by 
God,  the  question  still  remains,  Did  sin  first  enter  the  uni- 
verse through  the  sin  of  the  protoplast  ?  This  leads  us  to 
Satanology. 


APPEXDIX. 
THE  DOCTEINE  OF  THE  DEVIL. 

§  85. 

The  Scriptures  associate  with  the  evil  in  humanity  an  empire 
of  evil  which  is  not  human,  but  which  has  invaded  the 
world  of  man ;  and  as  the  prince  of  tliis  empire,  they 
point  to  a  created  but  lofty  spirit,  who  has  fallen  from 
God,  has  become  the  enemy  of  God  and  man,  and  has 
power  to  show  this  enmity  in  action.  After  numerous 
preparations  in  the  0.  T.,  the  N.  T.  especially  thinks  of 
Satan  as  operative  for  evil  from  the  time  of  Adam's  fall. 
He  is  the  adversary  of  good  who  accompanies  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  its  whole  development,  and  hinders  it  in  ever 
new  forms.  Against  Christ  and  the  implantation  of  His 
gospel  in  humanity  he  exerts  his  concentrated  might. 
Even  after  his  overthrow  by  Christ,  who  vanquished  him 
and  won  for  the  Church  the  possibility  of  vanquishing 
him,  he  still  possesses  a  power  which  immediately  before 
the  second  advent  of  Christ  will  be  enhanced  by  means 
of  the  collection  of  all  the  powers  inimical  to  God, 
and  brought  to  decision  by  the  working  of  the  Gospel. 
But  that  advent  will  at  the  same  time  be  the  transition 
to  the  judgment  of  the  returning  Lord,  by  whom  he  is 
bound  for  ever,  given  over  to  punishment  and  sentenced 
to  the  second  death,  innocuous  thenceforth  to  the  saints 
and  the  blessed. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  does  not,  it  is  true,  present 
the  doctrine  of  the  Devil  as  a  special  article  of  faith, 
but  it  recognizes  the  Biblical  statements. 
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LiTEEATUEE. — Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  Daub,  Judas  IschariotJi, 
1816,  1818  (comp.  Strauss,  Charahteristiken  und  Kritihen  von 
Schleiermacher  und  Daiib,  1839).  Erhard,  Apologie  des  Tettfels 
(that  is,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Devil),  in Fichte's  and  Niethammer's 
Journal,  vol.  ii.  1795.  Thomas  Witzenmann,  Briefioechsel  und 
Handschr.  Nachlass  (amongst  them  the  Geschichte  des  Teufels), 
edited  by  von  der  Groltz,  1859.  Binder,  Studien  der  WiXrtem- 
hergischen  Geistliclikeit,  1837,  2.  Romang,  ReligioTisphilosophie, 
p.  430.  Twesten,  Vorlesungen  il.  Dogmatik,  vol.  2.  Nitzsch, 
System,  §  116.  Sartorius,  Heilige  Liebe,  vol.  i.  p.  99.  Harless, 
Ethik,  pp.  91,  93,  100  (on  demonic  temptations).  Eothe,  Ethik, 
edit.  i.  vol.  ii.  §  519,  comp.  §  487.  Schelling,  Philosophie  der 
Offenbarung,  vol.  ii.  pp.  257,  etc.  (Satanology)  Philippi,  vol.  iii. 
Hahn,  Glaubenslehre,  edit.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  38.  Martensen,  Christl. 
Dogmatik  (comp.  Llicke's  Eeview  in  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift, 
1851,  pp.  57,  etc.).  Eoskoff,  Geschichte  des  Teufels  (i.e.  of  the 
representations  of  the  Devil),  2  vols.  1869  (harmonizing  with 
Schenkel's  Glaubenslehre).  Biedermann,  pp.  614,  etc.  Evang. 
Kirchenzeitung,  1859,  Nos.  8,  9.  Smaller  treatises:  Sander 
Jager,  Voss,  Disselhoff,  etc. 


A. — The  Biblical  Doctrine. 

The  Old  Testament  does  not  give  information  concerning 
a  special  revelation  of  this  doctrine,  nor  does  it  treat  it  in  a 
special  doctrinal  statement ;  it  rather  presupposes  the  existence 
of  demons  or  of  Satan,  where  there  is  any  mention  of  them,  as 
a  representation  already  current,  and  commences  thereat.  It 
harmonizes  with  this,  that  the  features  in  the  representation  of 
the  same  have  something  of  uncertainty  about  them,  and  this 
representation  only  gradually  becomes  more  precisely  fixed. 
In  the  older  literature  of  the  0.  T.  no  traces  are  found  of  a 
doctrine  of  the  Devil.  In  the  later  literature,  especially  in  that 
which  is  post-exilic,  it  obtains  a  greater  significance.  In  the 
0.  T.  there  occur  in  the  first  place  obnoxious  or  horrid  beings, 
mainly  of  a  predominantly  physical  importance,  thus  the 
LiHth,^  the  Shedim  and  Seirim,^  dismal  beings,  who  according 
to  the  popular  representation  haunt  the  night  or  the  wilder- 
ness. They  occur  in  poetical  passages  f  still  a  belief  in  their 
existence  is  presupposed  in  the  people ;  for  it  is  forbidden  to 

^  Prov.  xxiii.  7;  Isa.  xxx.  18,  14.  ^  Isa.  xiii.  21. 

8  Jer.  I  39. 
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offer  sacrifices  to  tliem.^  Asasel  ^  also  is  to  be  thought  as  an 
impure  being,  who  dwells  outside  the  Theocracy  in  the  wilder- 
ness. So  far  as  these  forms,  which  are  manifestly  taken  for 
granted  from  the  popular  representation  but  are  not  known  by 
revelation,  have  a  religious  reference,  the  profane  world  and 
Heathenism  are  personified  in  them ;  and  as  far  as  doctrine  is 
concerned,  so  much  at  most  is  to  be  learned  therefrom,  that 
evil  spirits  are  supposed  thereby  whose  sphere  is  especially 
thought  to  be  the  wilderness  and  the  extra-Israelitish  world. 
The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  angels  or  spirits  who 
are  messengers  of  evil,  who  have  the  mission  of  executing 
Divine  punishment.  To  this  class  belong  that  lying  spirit 
and  the  angel  of  death  which  visits  Israel  with  plague  or  slays 
Sennacherib's  army.^  They  are  servants  of  the  Diviiu  justice, 
who  also  punish  with  blindness  and  deceitful  hopes.*  They 
might  be  good  beings  in  themselves,  serving  Divine  justice  as 
they  do  ;  but  since  their  function  is  simply  to  work  lovelessly, 
and  even  to  generate  delusion,  their  idea  inclines  to  that  of 
beings  who  have  their  element  and  their  joy  in  misery  and 
evil.  And  thus  they  already  form  the  transition  to  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Book  of  Job.  Satan  is  here  mentioned  for  the 
first  time.  He  mixes  with  the  sons  of  God  (angels),  amongst 
whom  he  no  longer  has  any  essential  belonging ;  he  arbitrarily 
roams  about  and  seeks  his  own,  but  is  still  used  as  a  servant 
by  God,  on  whom  he  remains  dependent.  His  independent 
activity  is  in  this  passage  mainly  that  of  the  spy  of  evil,  ot 
the  accuser  of  man  to  God,  especially  the  accuser  of  the  pious, 
and  he  maintains  the  assertion  that  even  their  fear  of  God  is 
interested.  Therein  lies  the  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  kingdom  of  pure  good,  the  suspicion  that  love  of 
righteousness  and  piety,  and  virtue  generally  therefore,  is  a  mere 
chimera,  that  the  good  law  and  God  Himself  can  have  no 
honest  friends,  that  chance  and  selfishness  are  alone  possible, 
and  are  consequently  justified  and  rational.  And  doubt  ii 
thereby  thrown  upon  the  right  of  a  higher  stage  than  the 
eudsemonistic,  than  the  heathen,  the  rir/ht  of  the  legal  stage , 
and  Satan's  endeavour  is  to  withdraw  from  this  higher  stage, 

■  Deut.  xxxiL  17;  Lev.  xxii.  7;  Ps.  cvi.  37.  *  Lev.  xvi.  10. 

*  1  Kings  xxiL  21 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  36  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  17 ;  comp.  Acts  xii.  23. 

*  1  Kings  xxii.  21;  2  Chroc,  xviii.  20. 
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to  seduce  back  into  Heathenism,  into  unbelief  in  the  revelation 
of  law.  But,  nevertheless,  as  the  accuser  Satan  upbraids  God 
with  the  law,  according  to  which  He  dare  not  spare  even  the 
pious,  but,  seeing  that  they  are  impure,  must  punish  and  bring 
their  actual  inward  worth  to  light  by  trials.  In  this  passage 
he  maintains  the  standpoint  of  an  isolated  justice,  but  only 
in  the  hope  that  the  trial  will  result  in  confirming  his 
enmity  against  the  law,  and  in  the  proof  that  the  law 
contains  an  impossibility,  and  thus  a  contradiction  to  itself. 
Nevertheless,  since  he  maintains  the  punitive  justice,  which 
^s  based  in  God  Himself,  in  opposition  to  an  arbitrary  goodness, 
which  is  not  strict  with  sin,  he  still  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  he 
still  has,  so  to  speak,  a  foot  in  heaven,  and  therefore  the  poet 
rightly  allows  him  still  to  be  amongst  the  sons  of  God.  God 
transfers  Job  to  him,  that  he  may  carry  out  Job's  trial.  Satan's 
intention  therein  is  to  lead  Job  to  apostasy  and  ruin ;  but 
God's  will  is  only  confirmation  by  trial,  and  Job's  life  he  must 
spare.  Satan  is  convinced  that  Job  remains  faithful,  that 
disinterested  fear  of  God  may  be  a  truth.  The  chastisement 
of  Job  is  now  changed  into  the  greater  blessing.  The  lustre 
of  a  fidelity  and  love  which  in  the  loss  of  all  external  goods 
regards  God  as  the  highest  good,  is  revealed  by  Job  as  a 
triumph  over  Satan. 

If  already  a  secret  joy  in  evil  betrays  itself  in  the  heartless 
accuser,  this  is  seen  still  more  definitely  when  Satan  appears 
as  the  adversary  of  the  good,  not  merely  of  individual  pious 
souls,  but  of  the  Theocracy  itself.  It  is  thus  in  Zechariah,^ 
where  after  the  exile  he  would  hinder  the  reinstitution  of 
Divine  worship,  asserting  that  Israel  is  rejected  by  the  just 
judgment  of  God,  and  is  not  worthy  of  the  renewal  of  the 
priesthood ;  it  would  be  contrary  to  justice.  But  the  impure 
garments  are  stripped  off  the  high  priest,  and  he  receives 
festal  garments  instead,  with  the  declaration  that  his  sins  are 
taken  away.  The  vision  expresses  that  the  restoration  of  the 
priesthood  after  the  exile  is  a  victory  of  the  gracious  God  over 
Satan,  who  maintains  strict  right.  Similarly,  in  the  N.  T.,  in 
the  apocalyptic  vision,^  the  arraignment  of  Satan,  the  Kar-qyoip 
of  the  saints,  is  overthrown  by  grace.  The  delight  of  Satan 
in  evil  and  his  enmity  to  the  Theocracy  is  also  seen  in  passages 

'  Zeeli.  iii.  1.  ^  .Rev.  xii.  10. 
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where  he  devises  evil.^  Still  he  never  openly  appears  in  the 
0.  T.  as  the  enemy  of  God  Himself.  Though  he  has  his 
special  purposes  and  aims,  he  is  yet  the  servant  of  God  for 
punishment  or  trial,  the  asserter  or  executor  of  the  negative 
side  of  the  Divine  justice. 

New  Testament  Doctrine. — Christ  and  the  apostles  adopt 
this  doctrine  from  the  pre-Christian  time  under  different 
names,  as  €'^6p6<i,  irovrjpo';,  8ta/3oXo<?,  ^eeX^e^ovX,  craravaf. 
6(f)t<i  dp-^aio<i.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  plurality  of  e\il 
spirits  {haifxovia,  dyyeXot.  8ca/36Xov),  with  Satan  as  their  head.'^ 
The  demons,  or  the  messengers  of  Satan,  are  irvevixara,  endowed 
with  higher  talents,  power,  and  knowledge.^  It  has  indeed 
been  said  *  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  devil  in  the  N.  T. 
of  a  doctrinal  nature;  and  that  Christ  only  adopted  the 
customary  popular  representation,  which  could  not  notwith- 
standing be  called  unimprovable,  as  a  mode  of  expression. 
To  Christ's  official  knowledge  cosmological  things  did  not 
belong.  The  passages  in  the  K  T.  are  consequently  to  be 
understood  as  a  figurative  expression  of  the  principle  of  evil 
and  its  power.^  Undoubtedly  the  word  Satan  also  occurs  in  a 
figurative  seuse.^  But  also  where  Christ  gives  to  His  disciples 
in  a  special  manner  the  doctrinal  exposition  of  a  parable,  and 
therefore  of  a  figure.  He  says,  the  enemy  is  the  devil.^  The 
history  of  the  temptation  is  no  misunderstood  parable.^  It  is 
true  that  in  classical  passages  upon  sin  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  devil,^  chiefly  from  obvious  causes  where  the  side 
of  human  guilt  is  made  prominent,  and  not  man's  miserable 
condition  and  penal  state.  But  it  also  happens  that  ascent 
is  made  from  personal  human  sin  in  flesh  and  blood  to 
invisible,  universal  powers  of  evil,^"  to  the  enemy  of  men 
whose  element  is  hate  and  falsehood.     As  he  is  a  homicide 


^  1  Chron.  xxi.  1  (the  census  by  David)  ;  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  it  is  doubtless 
referred  to  a  Divine  penal  destiny. 

-  Matt.  viii.  28,  ix.  34,  xii.  26  ;  Luke  xi.  19,  etc.,  24. 

3  Matt.  viii.  29  ;  Mark  i.  24.  *  Schleiermacher,  Christl.  Glauhe,  §  44. 

*  Similarly  Schenkel,  who  thinks  that  no  opposite  evil  being  is  taught  in 
Scripture,  but  only  a  moral  person,  the  collective  evil  in  humanity. 

*  Matt.  xvi.  23,  and  in  xii.  43,  the  a-vsy^a  a.xa6xjiTin  is  similarly  treated. 

'  Matt.  xiii.  19,  39  ;  Mark  iv.  15.  ^  Matt.  iv.  10  ;  comp.  Luke  xxii.  31 

»  Jas.  i.  13,  etc.;  Rom.  v.  12. 
*"  Thus  Eph.  vi.  12 ;  John  viii.  44  ;  1  John  iii.  8  ;  Luke  xxii.  31. 
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from  the  beginning/   so   is   he   the   enemy   of  the   word  of 
God  and  falsifies  it ;  ^  he  arouses  hatred  to  Christ,  and  puts 
treason  into  the  heart  of  Judas.^     Christ  often  speaks  of  the 
prince  of  this  world.*     The  world   lies   in   wickedness,  and 
wickedness  ceases  to  touch  him  alone  who  is  born  of  God.^ 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  said,  it  is  true,  that  the  world  with 
its  prince  is  already  judged  by   Christ,  or  as  Luke -puts  it, 
Satan   is   hurled  from   heaven,^  i.e.  is   inwardly  and   funda- 
mentally vanquished.       In   Christ   is   given   the  personality 
pertaining  to  humanity,  in  which  the  devil  can  have  no  part, 
because  Christ  of  Himself  desires  nothing  of  the  world  and  is 
superior  thereto,^  which  is  also  for  the  advantage  of  His  own. 
Still  the  victory  fundamentally  won  is  still  to  be  carried  out 
in  realization.     The  whole  history  of  the  world  subsequent  to 
Christ  is  a  struggle  against  the  empire  of  Satan.     Thus  the 
Apocalypse  especially  depicts  the  history  of  Satan  in  the  past 
and  in  the  future.^    Prior  to  the  death  of  the  Lamb  he  still  stands 
as  the  accuser  of  the  pious ;  ^  he  still  has  a  right,  so  to  speak, 
to  oppose  God's  merciful  will.     But  his  arraignment  must  grow 
dumb  before  the  Lamb  who  has  been  slain,  and  he  is  expelled 
from  heaven.     Now  he  still  works  upon  earth,  and  also  in  the 
Church,  converts  the  empirical  church  into  iropvri  by  falsification 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  disposition,  by  lying  prophecy,  by 
falsification  of  the  worship  of  God,  and  by  alliance  with  the 
anti-Christian  world-power.     In  the  fact  that  pseudo-prophecy, 
pseudo-priesthood,  and    pseudo-kingship    penetrate    into    the 
Church,  and  that  all  these  unite  against  the  office  of  Christ, 
the    anti-Christian    condition    consists.^''      According   to    the 
Apocalypse,  Satan's  fury  increases  with  his  losses,  and  finally, 
according  to  Paul,  he  collects  his  strength  for  one  more  effort 
in  the  avrl'^piaTO';,^^  whom  the  returning  Lord  will  annihilate 
with  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  and  whose  end  is  the  burning 
lake'^  or  the  second  death.     Also  according  to  Paul,  Satan 

1  John  viii.  44.  ^  Matt.  xiii.  19,  39. 

3  John  viii.  38,  xiii.  27;  Luke  xxii.  53.       ••  John  xii.  31,  xvi.  2,  xiv.  30. 
*  1  John  ii.  13,  14,  iv.  4,  v.  19.  ^  Luke  x.  18. 

'  John  iv.  30.  *  1  John  iii.  8. 

9  Kev.  xii.  10.  •"'  1  John  ii.  18  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  etc. 

"  1  Thess.  and  2  Thess.  ;  Rev.  xx.  7  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Antichrist,  1  John  ii.  18. 
12  Rev.  XX.  10,  xxi.  8. 
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still  has  in  the  present  world-seon  a  power  in  the  children 
of  unbelief ;  he  is  called  god  of  this  world/  because  he  has 
the  rule  outside  the  realm  of  Christianity ;  therefore  excision 
from  the  Church  is  called  a  giving  over  of  the  sinner  to  Satan." 
Also  according  to  Paul,  he  causes  factions  in  the  Church  by 
false  wisdom.  From  this  usage  is  to  be  distinguished  the 
designation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  prince  of  death,^ 
whether  because  he  is  by  sin  the  power  of  death,  the  prince 
of  terror,  especially  the  prince  of  the  fear  of  death,  or  because 
he  punishes  sin  according  to  the  will  of  God  and  as  His 
instrument.  According  to  Peter,  he  ravens  like  a  beast  of  prey 
after  men,*  as  when  alone  he  finds  himself  as  in  an  empty 
desert  or  wilderness.^ 

If  we  combine  all  this,  his  activity  is,  first,  temptation, 
sifting,  and  seduction;^  secondly,  he  is  the  accuser  of  the 
seduced  and  fallen  ;  thirdly,  he  brings  destruction  and  misery, 
spiritual  and  bodily,  to  which  class  the  8ai./j,ovi^6fi€voi  especially 
belong.  In  tliis  he  is  indeed  thought  of  as  the  instrument  of 
God,  but  he  also  no  less  proves  thereby  his  joy  in  evil,  and 
his  hate.  And  all  this  ^  is  united  in  the  statement  that  he  is 
the  enemy,  absolutely  the  adversary  of  God  and  man,  the 
wicked  one.  As  for  his  place  of  abode  prior  to  Christ,  it 
was  until  the  comiug  of  Christ  still  in  heaven,^  as  is  evident 
from  the  Book  of  Job.  The  thought  is,  that  prior  to  Christ, 
Satan's  right  to  accusation,  his  right  also  to  be  heard  in 
heaven,  is  not  yet  extinguished,  but  that  right  is  absolutely 
extinguished  by  Christ. 


B. — History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Devil  and  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Church. 

As  far  as  the  origin  of  this  doctrine  is   concerned,  some 
{e.g.  Lipsius)  have  considered  Polytheism  to  be  its  source,  in 

•  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  »  1  Cor.  v.  5  ;  Eph.  ii.  2. 
s  Heb.  ii.  14.  M  Pet.  v.  8. 

*  Luke  sx.  24  ;  Matt.  xii.  43,  to  which  Eph.  vi.  12  also  belongs. 

•  Luke  iv.  1,  etc.,  xxii.  31. 

'  1  John  iv.  4,  5,  v.  18  ;  Matt.  xiiL  38,  39  ;  1  Pet.  v.  8  (a.r/S/*,,-). 

*  Luke  X.  18  ;  Rev.  xii.  9,  etc.     'Au'^,  Eph.  ii.   2,  and  »iri>i/^«»<at,   vi.  12   poitat 
on  the  other  hand  to  the  earthly  atmosphere  ;  comp.  Rev.  xiL  12,  etc. 
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the  first  lolace  immediately  and  positively,  the  oriental  religions 
commonly  knowing  evil  spirits.  It  has  been  especially 
attributed  to  Parsism.  Still  Ahrimau  is  not  Satan,  and  the 
Book  of  Job  is  probably  older  than  the  contact  ^yith  the 
Persians.  This  only  is  to  be  assumed,  that  in  the  time  of 
the  exile  the  Apocrypha,  and  especially  the  Book  of  Tobit,^ 
have  under  the  influence  of  Parsism  introduced  coarse  super- 
stitions into  the  doctrine  of  evil  spirits. — Secondly,  this  doctrine 
has  been  derived  from  Polytheism,  according  to  the  law  in 
the  histor}^  of  religion,  that  in  relation  to  every  new  religious 
faith,  the  earlier  world  of  gods  is  submerged  as  in  a  dark 
abyss,  and  these  gods  then  become  seductive  evil  powers. 
But  if  Satan  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  an  earlier 
religious  faith,  it  might  be  expected  that  he  would  have 
more  significance  in  the  earlier  time  than  in  the  later,  and 
the  converse  is  the  case.  Others  ^  attempt  a  'psycliologiccd 
derivation.  In  Satan,  it  is  said,  man  has  sketched  the  awful 
ideal  of  his  own  end,  if  he  persists  in  evil,  just  as  in  the 
angels  he  has  sketched  the  majestic  ideal  of  the  true.  But 
in  this  case  a  doctrine  of  the  end  of  Satan  would  scarcely  be 
wanting,  and  this  is  found  nowhere  in  the  0.  T.  Besides, 
Satan  is  not  the  evil  ideal  of  individuals,  but  a  principle  of 
a  more  general  kind  ;  indeed,  as  the  adversary  of  God  and  His 
kingdom,  he  has  no  mere  ethical  significance,  but  one  which 
is  more  comprehensive.  The  opinion,  that  the  source  of  this 
doctrine  is  the  tradition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,^  which 
already  contained  a  doctrine  of  Satan,  that  is,  of  a  super- 
human origin  of  sin,  is  deficient  in  foundation ;  for  the 
original  record  does  not  know  the  serpent  as  Satan,*  and  how 
should  Satan  have  subsequently  remained  so  long  unmen- 
tioned  ?  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  joy  in  the 
theocracy,  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  zeal  in  its  propagation 
in  the  world  spring  up,  the  more  must  man  experience  the 
eventful  power  of  evU  which  is  now  seductive  and  now 
appalling,  and  which  transmutes  the  evO.  conscience  into  fear 
and  fhght  in  the  presence  of  God.    The  absorption  into  the 

1  Tobit  iii.  8,  ri.  9,  viii.  3, 

2  Thus  Binder,  following  the  indications  of  Marheinecke's  fundamental  lines. 
'  For  which  von  Hofmann  decides. 

*  See  p.  23  ;  otherwise,  of  course,  Book  of  Wisdom  ii.  2i. 
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Divine  thought  of  the  theocracy,  and  on  the  other  hand  into 
the  realization  of  the  world  and  of  the  reign  of  evil  therein, 
causes  the  knowledge  of  a  combination  of  powers  in  alliance 
against  God  to  arise  in  Israel,  as  happened  upon  similar 
grounds  amongst  the  Persians ;  but  in  Israel  not  in  dualistic 
form. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Church^  speaks  of  the  devil  in 
connection  with  the  origin  of  evil  and  its  punishment,  and 
also  with  the  general  and  final  judgment.^  He  is  brought 
into  relation  with  natural  sinfulness,  and  the  impulse  to  evil 
thoughts  and  deeds  is  ascribed  to  him.  The  dominion  of 
evil  over  men  is  also  represented  as  a  slavery  to  Satan,  and 
this  as  punishment.  He  has  his  full  power  in  the  extra- 
Christian  world.^  But  his  power  is  broken  by  Christ,  and 
by  His  word  victory  over  him  is  to  be  won.*  The  power  of 
creating  anything  is  also  denied  the  devil,  and  only  the  power 
of  corrupting  substances  is  conceded  to  him.  But  it  is  only 
at  the  Last  Judgment  that  his  power  is  wholly  annihilated  ; 
he  is  himself  delivered  up  to  eternal  punishment.® 

The  more  recent  History  of  this  Doctrine. — It  was 
very  early  laid  hold  of  by  scepticism,  and  many  even  now 
regard  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  devil  as  a  neces- 
sary requirement  of  an  enlightened  mode  of  thought.  The 
first  assault  emanated  from  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  which 
conceded  no  influence  of  spirit  on  body ;  therefore  the  Car- 
tesian Balthasar  Bekker''  explained  the  demonic  as  pertain- 
ing to  sickness.  Jesus,  he  said,  accommodated  Himself  to 
the  delusive  representations  of  the  sick.  He  does  not  deny 
the  existence  of  the  devil,  but  he  is  included  in  His 
servants.  But  if  all  his  influences  are  denied,  his  existence 
becomes  something  indifferent.  Semler '  introduced  this  view 
into    the  Lutheran   Church.      The  superficiality  of  the   old 

^  Conf.  Aug.  xvii,  xix. 

*  Con/.  Aug.  xx.  §  32  {Apology,  50)  ;  Conf.  Helv.  I.,  edit.  Augusti,  pp.  15, 
18,  19  ;  Belgica  12. 

^  Form.  Cone.  580.     External  misfortunes  of  many  kinds  are  also  ascribed  to 
him,  Cat.  maj.  525. 

*  405,  412.     Similarly  Con/.  Belg.  xii.,  where  an  express  doctrine  of  the  Devil 
is  presented. 

*  Conf.  Aug.  xix.  «  Mundus /ascinatus,  1690,  1693, 
'  De  Demoniacis.     He  also  edited  Farmer's  Lttitrs  on  the  Dimoniacs. 
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Wolffian  and  eclectic  Eationalism  did  not  know  liow  to  gain 
any  advantage  from  this  doctrine.  It  was  otherwise  with 
Kant :  ^  he  brinies  it  into  connection  with  radical  evil,  and 
regards  the  devil  as  its  personification,  and  even  the  Fichtian 
Erhardt  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner.  Seeing  that  the  earlier 
system  of  Schelling  contained  dualistic  elements,  a  few  of  his 
pupils  have  endeavoured  to  attain  a  construction  of  Satan. 
Daub  is  of  opinion,  in  his  Judas  Ischarioth,  that  a  finite  evil 
presupposes  an  absolute  evil,  just  as  a  finite  good  presupposes 
an  absolute  good ;  and  if  finite  evil  is  real,  absolute  evil 
must  also  be  real.  Finally,  since  good  and  evil  can  only  be 
in  a  person,  absolute  evil  must  also  be  a  person,  and  no  mere 
personification.  But  granting  that  the  reality  of  absolute 
evil  followed  from  the  reality  of  absolute  good  and  finite  evil, 
which  is  not  the  case,  absolute  evil  would  not  be  identical 
with  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  Satan.  There  can  neither  be  an 
evil  Absolute,  nor,  as  Eothe  would  have  it,  an  absolutely  evil 
being,  because  otherwise  the  God-created  metaphysical  being 
would  become  evil  substance.  Evil  could  only  be  in  the 
metaphysically  good.  Eschenmayer  coincides  with  the  ideas 
of  Schelling,  adding  that  the  universe  consists  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  two  poles.  As  certainly  as  Christ  is.  His  opposite 
pole  is  the  devil.  This  also  is  dualistic.  Philippi  '"*  is  related 
to  this  opinion,  when  he  thinks  "  nulhis  diabolus,  nullus 
redcmptor :  If  there  were  no  Satan  who  seduced  men,  our 
sin  generated  without  seduction  would  itself  be  Satanic,  and 
would  abolish  the  possibility  of  our  redemption."  But  here 
too  little  consideration  is  bestowed  upon  human  freedom  and 
the  possible  stages  of  human  evil  (see  §  83).  It  is  no  marvel 
that  these  constructions  have  not  served  for  the  establishment 
of  this  doctrine.  Schelling  himself,  when  he  enters  upon  the 
question  more  closely,^  regards  the  devil  not  as  a  person  but 
as  a  spirit,  a  real  principle.  The  devil  is  not  to  him  a 
creature  of  God,  but  the  limitless  principle  let  loose  by  the 
freedom  of  man,  therefore  a  spirit  produced  by  man,  whilst 
according  to  the  Scriptures  he  is  an  independent  power 
opposed  to  man,  and  not  generated  by  him.     The  most  acute 

1  Kant,    Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen    Vernunft,    edit,    von 
Eoscnkranz,  pp.  45,  etc.,  92,  97,  etc. 
='  Glaubenslehre,  iii.  p.  25i.  ^  Philos.  der  Ofenbarung,  ii.  pp.  256,  etc. 
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Opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  devil  is  Schlciermacher,^  and 
we  therefore  examine  his  dogmatic  reasons  against  it.  He 
attacks  the  possibility  of  his  idea,  secondly  the  possibility  of 
his  fall,  and  thirdly  his  efficiency.  His  idea,  he  says,  is  com- 
pounded of  two  or  three  non-coherent  mental  representations. 
He  is  the  servant  of  God  who  spies  out  evil,  then  again  he  is 
the  enemy  of  God,  and  finally  he  is  the  angel  of  death,  who 
occupies  the  kingdom  of  the  nether  world.  But  it  is  not  con- 
tradictory to  say  that  Satan,  although  injuring  and  destroying 
with  delight,  is  notwithstanding  the  Divine  instrument  in 
punishment.  Especially  does  death  stand  in  combination  with 
sin.  Indeed,  more  generally  it  has  its  internal  truth  to  say 
that  the  seducer  to  evil  desire  incurs  evil  which  is  punish- 
ment. Even  conceding  the  figurative  character  of  some 
features,  this  does  not  annul  his  idea.  "  Persistent  evil," 
continues  Schleiermacher,  "  cannot  consist  with  the  most  signal 
insight."  But  this  insight  is  not  of  a  religious  kind  in  the 
deviL  The  understanding  may  easily  be  paired  with  an  evil 
will  But  Sclileiermacher  turns  his  especial  attention  to  the 
idea  of  an  empire  of  evil,  which  is  self-contradictory,  he  thinks. 
Satan  must  be  omniscient  and  must  comprehend  evil  organically, 
whilst  evil  contradicts  and  limits  itself.  Undoubtedly  a  perfect 
kingdom  is  only  thinkable  in  good,  where  each  one  seeks  not 
his  own  but  that  common  to  all.  But  a  kingdom  is  possible 
where  there  exists  only  a  difference  of  powers ;  therefore  a 
rule  is  possible  though  only  based  upon  fear,  artifice,  and  a 
common  interest.  And  the  unity  of  interest  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  devil  is  certainly  not  thinkable  as  internal,  but  in 
opposition  to  good.  Evil  has  doubtless  a  disorganizing  power, 
but  also  a  contagion  and  an  affinity  and  an  interconnection 
in  its  different  forms.  Certainly  there  cannot  be  a  kingdom 
of  evil  which  is  without  contradiction.  Finally,  Satan  need 
not  have  omniscience  to  be  a  prince.  It  is  not  therefore  to 
be  said  that  the  N.  T.  idea  of  the  devil  involves  an  impos- 
sibility. Next,  as  far  as  the  Fall  of  the  devil  is  concerned, 
Schleiermacher  hesitates  about  its  possibility,  if  he  had  "  the 
fairest  gifts."  But  endowments  of  intellect  and  power  of 
wiU  as  little  ensure  against  evil  as  physical  endowments. 
If  the  fall  of  the  first  man  cannot  be  shown  to  be  impossible, 
^  Similarly  Schenkel,  Biedeimana,  Lipsius. 
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the  fall  of  a  higher  finite  spirit  is  also  possible.  When, 
finally,  Schleiermacher  says  with  respect  to  Satan's  Effi^ciency, 
that  "  the  problem  remains  to  seek  evil  rather  in  seK  than  in 
Satan,  Satan  only  showing  the  limits  of  our  self-knowledge,'"' 
it  is  very  right  that  the  doctrine  of  the  devil  cannot  possibly 
be  applied  to  the  diminution  of  human  guilt,  as  is  not  seldom 
done.  Were  this  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  doctrine, 
it  would  have  to  be  rejected.  But  liitle  as  human  influences 
and  temptations  annul  our  guilt  before  the  internal  moral 
Ibrum,  as  little  can  it  be  proved  tliat  the  case  needs  be 
different  with  the  efficiency  of  Satan.  But  we  cannot  of  course 
give  a  more  minute  exposition  of  the  manner  of  the  same,  just 
as  generally  we  know  but  little  of  the  mode  of  the  influence 
by  which  spirits  act  upon  one  another. 

Therefore  also  the  most  noteworthy  theologians  after  Schleier- 
macher have  not  agreed  with  him  upon  this  point.  Even 
Liicke  and  Eomang  are  not  opposed  to  the  supposition  of 
fallen  evil  spirits,  although  they  reject  the  possibility  of  an 
absolutely  evil  person  or  an  absolutely  evil  kingdom.  Nitzsch, 
Twesten,  Kothe,  Julius  Miiller,  Tholuck,  Lange,  Martensen,  as 
well  as  Thomasius,  Hofmann,  Kahnis,  Philippi,  and  Luthardt, 
avow  that  not  merely  is  sin  found  in  humanity,  but  that  a 
kingdom  of  evil  spirits  with  a  head  over  them  is  also  to  be 
inculcated.  Eomang  ^  rightly  satirizes  the  fond  enlightenment 
which  takes  much  credit  to  itself  for  being  above  this  repre- 
sentation. 

Observation. — According  to  Rothe,  other  spheres  of  creation 
with  free  beings  preceded  our  world.  That  some  of  them 
have  fallen  can  no  more  be  called  improbable  than  that  they 
might  persevere  in  an  abnormal  development  as  well  as  men. 
Instead  of  spiritualizing  their  nature,  and  so  becoming  pure 
and  immortal  spirits,  they  are  only  spirit-like  beings.  After 
their  fall,  they  were,  he  thinks,  subjected  to  a  death  of  sense, 
like  men,  but  have  afterwards  risen  again  to  a  sort  of  life, 
having  attained  the  acquirement  of  a  kind  of  animated  body. 
But  this  organizing  was  a  systematization  of  evil,  and  was 
united  by  a  common  opposition  to  God  and  His  work  ;  they 
have  a  head,  although  a  shifting  one,  the  devil.  Like  these 
spirit-like  beings  with  an  organism,  they  have  a  relationship 
with  the  material  world,  especially  therefore  can  they  influence 
^  Natiirl.  Rdirjlonslehre,  pp.  3S9,  etc.,  -100,  597. 
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tlie  creaturely  world  of  man,  inasmuch  as  this  presents  a  point 
of  connection  in  its  sinfulness.  Thus,  he  thinks,  humanity- 
is  exposed  to  the  influences  of  demons,  and  even  the  demonic 
possession  of  human  individuals  is  by  no  means  an  absurdity ; 
it  is  part  of  the  idea  of  demons  that  a  mighty  impulse  attracts 
them  to  material  life.  But  although  the  duration  of  their 
existence  extend  beyond  their  death  of  sense  as  far  as  it 
will,  it  must  finally  be  extinguished  by  a  gradual  process  of 
decadence.'  According  to  Swedenborg,  the  devils  are  dead 
wicked  men,  and  there  is  a  world-struggle  between  God  and 
the  empire  of  Satan. 

C. — Dogmatic  Investigation. 

§  86. 

Though  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  devil  and  the  demonic 
powers  is  not  capable  of  a  perfect  construction,  it  still 
forms  a  harmonious  whole,  of  importance  for  the  Christian 
idea  of  evil  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Heathenism  or 
Judaism,  as  well  as  for  the  religious  life ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  therefore  holds  fast  thereto,  although  it  does 
not  place  the  doctrine  in  the  rank  of  one  of  the  funda- 
mental articles.^ 

1.  It  belongs  to  the  full  dignity  of  a  dogmatic  proposition, 
that  it  is  not  merely  attested  by  the  formal  side  of  the  evan- 
gelical principle,  by  the  Scriptures  (for  much  that  is  Biblical 
— rejoice  though  it  may  in  perfect  credibility — does  not  yet 
belong  to  Christian  doctrine  (Glauben^lehre)),  but  that  it  is  also 
given  by  the  material  side  of  the  evangelical  principle,  and 
is  derivable  therefrom.  This  is  the  case  with  sin,  for  the 
evangelical  believing  consciousness  is  a  redeemed  consciousness. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  same  immediate  certainty  of 
the  devil  is  possessed  by  the  Christian  consciousness  as  is 
possessed  of  sin.  It  is  true  that  Hofmann  has  sought  to  infer 
the  devil  from  the  Christian  consciousness.  Sin,  he  says,  still 
left  to  man  the  need  of  redemption,  consequently  his  sin  is 

^  Cliristl.  Ethik,  II.  p.  242;   edit.  1,  §  519,   compare  §  487;  Dogmatik,  I. 
pp.  232,  246. 

*  So  Twesten  also  thinks,  II.  pp.  365,  378,  etc. 
DoKNER. — Christ.  Doct.  hi.  Q 
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not  that  of  self-determination  within  himself,  but  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  determined  from  without  against  God, 
not  by  impersonal  nature  but  by  the  plurality  of  spirits  (whose 
unity  is  originally  the  Holy  Spirit),  who,  partly  good,  partly 
evil,  rule  for  the  purpose  of  evoking  their  individual  mani- 
festations in  the  corporeal  world.  Evil  spirits  can  therefore 
determine  the  natural  side  of  man. 

But  Hofmann  and  Philippi  nevertheless  hold  man  at  the 
same  time  to  be  free  and  capable  of  selfishness;  indeed,  according 
to  Philippi,  all  sin  is  selfishness, — an  opinion  which  has  little 
harmony  with  the  view  that  all  human  sin  is  seduction  merely. 
But  it  is  also  incorrect  in  itself  to  deny  to  Adam  "  a  free  deter- 
mination of  himself,"  or  to  think  that  the  discovery  of  the  thought 
of  evil  is  only  explicable  as  a  demonic  work.  Eather,  man 
could  not  will  good  even  as  such  without  the  possible  opposite 
of  thinking  evil,  and  the  exclusion  of  it  by  thought  as  well  as 
by  will.  The  thought  of  evil  as  a  possibility  is  not  yet  evil 
thought  (p.  32),  but  may  become  evil  if  free  will  affirms  instead 
of  excluding  it,  undoubtedly  not  without  self-delusion  and 
falsehood  ;  for  everything  evil  is,  as  has  been  shown,  foolishness 
also.-^  As  far  as  Satan's  mode  of  working  is  concerned,  according 
to  Hofmann,  every  influence  of  men  and  even  of  Satan  upon 
man  is  an  influence  on  the  "  natural  side."  But  if  by  that  the 
corporeal  side  of  man  is  meant,  it  is  obscure  why  Satan  as 
a  spiritual  being  is  straightway  supposed  to  work  only  upon 
the  body  of  men,  and  not  pre-eminently  upon  the  spirit,  or 
how  far  an  incentive  issuing  from  external  nature  upon  the 
body  is  not  supposed  to  be  just  as  seductive  for  the  spirit 
mediately,  as  the  influence  of  a  personal  evil  spirit.^ 

But  the  devil  is  as  little  capable  of  speculative  construction 
as  the  realization  of  evil  generally.^  For  construction  demands 
that  he  or  his  wickedness  be  thought  of  as  necessary.  But 
Satan  would  no  longer  be  the  evil  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  if 

^  Schriftbeweis,  Leliist.  III.  3.  Philippi's  view  is  partially  related  to  this, 
p.  198. 

^  There  seems  in  Hofmann  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  his  view  a  kind  of  theosophical 
idea  of  Satan  as  a  power  of  nature — a  relic  of  dualism. 

^  Daub  and  Eschenmayer  have  been  already  mentioned.  An  application  of 
the  law  of  polarity  to  the  moral  world  is  without  justitication.  Both  are  dualistic. 
Schelling's  evil  spirits  as  the  products  of  man,  and  of  an  impersonal  kind,  are 
uot  the  evil  spirits  of  the  Scriptures. 
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he  were  not  thought  to  have  fallen  by  his  creaturely  freedom. 
It  is  consequently  to  be  conceded  that  this  doctrine,  not  being 
derivable  from  the  Christian  consciousness  of  itself  as  necessary, 
does  not  claim  the  full  rank  of  a  dogmatic  article.  Thus 
limited,  the  dogmatic  task  has  to  concentrate  itself  upon  two 
points:  (1)  Is  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  devil  harmonious, 
or  does  it  bear  the  seal  of  error,  namely  internal  contradiction  ? 
(2)  Has  the  doctrine  a  significance  for  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness? 

2.  The  Compatibility  of  the  Biblical  Features  in  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Devil. — Were  the  Biblical  exposition  of  the 
devil  essentially  incapable  of  a  perfect  rendering,  it  must  of 
course  be  supposed  that  the  figurative  is  the  main  feature 
therein,  and  not  the  doctrinal.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
merely  has  Christ  spoken  of  Satan  in  a  doctrinal  manner  in 
the  Gospels,  as  has  been  shown,  but  this  doctrine  has  received 
an  important  modification  by  means  of  Christianity.  Satan 
appears  in  Scripture  under  four  leading  characters:  first,  as  the 
tempter  of  freedom,  who  desires  to  bring  to  decision  ;  secondly, 
as  the  accuser,  who  by  virtue  of  the  law  retorts  criminality 
upon  man ;  thirdly,  as  the  instrument  of  the  Divine  punitive 
justice,  which  brings  evil  and  death  upon  men ;  fourthly  and 
lastly,  he  is  described,  especially  in  the  K  T.,  as  the  enemy  of 
God  and  man.  The  first  three  predicates  are  not  self-contra- 
dictory. They  are  rather  homogeneous,  inasmuch  as  Satan  wills 
materially  the  same  as  God  wills,  and  what  is  essentially  com- 
formable  with  the  Divine  justice.  For  it  is  also  the  will  of 
God  that  the  freedom  of  men  should  be  brought  to  decision, 
and  that  evil  should  be  impeached  and  punished.  In  all  this 
Satan  is  still  the  servant  of  God,  of  the  will  of  the  Divine 
justice  with  which  Satan  coincides,  in  such  a  way  indeed  that 
all  these  revelations  of  the  Divine  justice  may  at  the  same 
time  turn  out  for  evil  in  man,  and  that  what  God  wills  may 
be  willed  by  Satan  for  another  purpose  certainly,  and  therefore 
ill  another  sense.  These  first  predicates  still  dominate  in  the 
0.  T.  quite  in  accordance  with  its  standpoint ;  for  this  is 
still  pre-eminently  that  of  justice.  But  with  these  three 
predicates  of  Satan  as  the  servant  of  God  and  of  justice 
the  fourth  does  not  seem  to  concur,  and  this  is  the  most 
prominent  in  the  X.  T.,  namely,  that  Satan  is  the  enemy  of  God 
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and  of  man,  tliat  he  is  formally  and  materially  God-opposed. 
His  service  as  depicted  in  the  0.  T.  seems  incompatible  with 
this  view.  It  is  true  that  also  the  N".  T.  still  preserves  these 
three  predicates.^  Again,  even  in  the  0.  T.  Satan  has  pleasure 
in  the  suffering  of  men  and  the  augmentation  of  evil  ;^  indeed, 
he  already  assumes  an  ironical  position  towards  good,  treating 
spiritual  life  in  righteousness  and  the  fear  of  God  as  a  chimera. 
But  this  only  proves  that  both  Testaments  share  the  difficulty, 
although  in  a  different  manner.  And  this  so  much  the  more 
calls  for  solution  that  another  difficulty  enters.  In  the  0.  T. 
Satan  still  has  a  place  amongst  the  sons  of  God,  is  still  not 
severed  or  expelled  from  them,^  whilst  he  no  longer  appears 
amongst  the  good  angels  in  the  jST.  T,  and  is  no  longer  found 
in  heaven,*  so  that  he  can  no  longer  be  called  the  servant  of 
God  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  0.  T. — And  here  again  yet 
a  third  difficulty  arises,  which  appears  to  contradict  the 
possibility  of  completing  the  representation  of  the  devil  as  a 
imified  whole.  The  dominant  representation  of  him  conceives 
him,  namely,  on  the  one  hand  as  a  power  settled,  immoveable, 
and  complete  in  evil,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  is  supposed  not 
to  be  an  evil  nature  or  substance,  but  to  have  become  evil  by 
means  of  freedom.  It  ascribes  to  him  further  a  high  know- 
ledge, even  a  knowledge  of  God,  for  he  is  indeed  the  sworn 
enemy  of  God ;  thus  there  is  not  wanting  in  him  a  knowledge 
especially  of  Divine  power,^  though  he  does  not  believe  or 
acknowledge  the  higher,  especially  the  ethical,  attributes  of 
God.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  power  seems  already 
sufficient  to  permit  his  appearing  perfectly  foolish  in  a  quite 
hopeless  opposition,  as  he  must  know,  and  in  the  thought  of 
becoming,  so  to  speak,  an  anti-God.  But  these  new  difficulties 
are  possibly  adapted  to  show  us  the  direct  way  to  the  solution 
of  the  first.  Creaturely  freedom  of  course  demands  a  develop- 
ment, a  mobility,  whilst  the  dominant  conception,  just  as  it 
is  wont  to  think  of  inherited  sin  as  an  immoveable  and  fixed 
factor,  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  evil  spirits  and 
Satan.  But  this  is  not  to  be  supposed,  and  is  not  the  Biblical 
conception ;    according  to   the    Scriptures,   Satan  appears   as 

1  Matt,  iv.;  Luke  iv.  22,  31  ;  Rev.  xii.  10,  13  ;  Heb.  ii.  14. 

^  Job  i.,  etc. ;  Zech.  iii.  ^  Job  i. ;  1  Kings  xxii.  21,  etc. 

*  Joliu  xii.  31,  xvi.  11  ;  Luke  x.  18  ;  Rev.  xii.  7,  etc.  *  Jus.  ii.  19. 
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developing  in  malignity,  as  increasing  iu  direct  enmity  and 
liatred  to  God,  or,  to  look  at  the  thing  in  another  aspect, — lie 
is  urged  to  an  ever  more  open  self-disclosure  by  virtue  of  the 
augmenting  Divine  revelation  ;  although  from  the  time  of  his 
fall  an  internal  alienation  from  God  existed.  Further,  according 
to  the  N.  T.,  Satan  is  not  judged  prior  to  the  days  of  Christ ; 
he  is  only  then  ripe  for  judgment  after  he  has  turned  against 
the  absolute  revelation.  Only  ^vith  the  manifestation  of  this 
revelation  is  he,  as  it  is  figuratively  expressed,  precipitated 
from  heaven,  and  heaven  is  definitively  closed  against  him.^ 
Consequently  the  fourth  predicate  seems  to  harmonize 
thoroughly  with  the  other  three,  and  especially  with  the  fact 
that  he  is  amongst  the  angels  as  a  servant  of  God  in  the  O.  T., 
whilst  in  the  New  he  is  compelled  to  serve  the  Divine  will 
involuntarily  and  unconsciously.  The  correspondence  follows 
if  we  suppose  (in  harmony  with  the  Biblical  representation  of 
Satan^  a  change  in  Satan  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the 
Divine  revelation,  in  conflict  with  which  he  came  step  by  step 
to  be  a  sworn  enemy  of  God  and  man,  especially  in  the  X.  T. 
time,  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  his  power  is  broken  at  the 
root  by  Christ.  Such  an  increment  of  evil  in  him  need  not 
surprise  us ;  even  his  fall  would  be  unthinkable  without  the 
mutable  principle  of  freedom.  For  him  as  well  as  for  the 
good  angels  a  progress  was  in  any  case  necessary  towards 
confirmation,  and  therefore  an  increase ;  but  he  fell,  and  thus 
an  increase  in  evil  was  possible.  For  neither  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  he  rose  by  his  one  first  act  to  the  highest  point 
of  wickedness,  nor  that  God  immediately  suspended  His 
counter-efforts  to  bring  him  right.  In  Christ's  treatment  of 
Judas  Iscariot  we  have  a  relative  example,  and  he  was  not 
expelled  from  the  circle  of  the  disciples  immediately  the  evil 
thought  of  betrayal  found  a  place  within  him.  But  if,  con- 
currently with  a  gradual  vanishing  of  the  higher  Divine  light 
in  his  apprehension,  we  suppose  a  gradual  self-obscuration, 
so  that  he  is  now  called  i^ova-ia  rov  crKorovi,  even  the  last 
difficulty  might  be  approximately  solved,  how  his  opposition  to 
God  squares  with  his  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  possible  to 
show  that  in  his  opposition  to  God  he  must  only  be  foolish  as 
all  evil  is  inept.     Satan  well  knows  the  Divine  power,  whilst 

^  Luke  X.  18  ;  Kev.  xii.  7. 
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the  etliical  attributes  of  God  have  become  darkened  in  his 
mind.^  The  pure  monotheistic  idea  of  God  Satan  will  not 
have,  but  will  only  represent  Him  as  does  obscured  mono- 
theism, which  only  thinks  of  God  as  quantitatively  exalted. 
Add  to  this  that  he  may  perceive  in  history  that  the  jpoivcr  of 
God  does  not  interpose  in  the  present  dispensation  to  annihilate 
evil  forcil  ly.  The  righteousness  and  wisdom  of  God  require 
this ;  for  the  Divine  plan  directed  towards  free  and  loving 
personalities  would  be  surrendered  by  a  mere  struggle  with 
the  instruments  of  power.  Apparently  baffled,  Satan  would 
really  gain  what  he  desires.  There  would  be  no  realm  of  freely 
loving  spirits  (as  Satan,  according  to  the  Book  of  Job,  doubted 
its  possibility) ;  there  would  only  remain  the  void  of  an  etliical 
nonentity.  Since  God,  on  the  other  hand,  desires  a  free  kingdom 
of  good.  He  cannot  exempt  men  from  having  their  faculties 
brought  to  decision  by  temptation  ;  and  human  evil  being 
actually  punishable,  the  Divine  justice  cannot  simply  annul 
the  impeachment  of  Satan,  although  Satan  seeks  to  drive  to 
desperation  by  means  of  the  same  in  the  conscience.  But 
God  may  desire  to  combat  Satan  in  a  spiritual  manner  during 
the  course  of  the  world's  history,  and  not  physically  or  magi- 
cally. If  the  justice  of  God  requires  this,  Satan  has  at  once 
a  hold,  so  to  speak,  thereon,  just  because  God  as  an  ethical 
being  immediately  renounces  the  use  of  His  omnipotence  for 
the  annihilation  of  evil,  and  cannot  wish  to  compel  even 
human  freedom,  but  must  allow  it  to  be  tempted.  Thus 
Satan  can  insert  his  wedge  into  the  Divine  world  -  order, 
the  goodness  of  which  he  does  not  acknowledge,  and  can 
cherish  hope  because  he  sees  the  success.  It  is  true  that  even 
in  the  world -judgment  of  history  the  Divine  punishment  is 
always  directed  against  evil.  But  punishment  has  in  itself 
the  ambiguity  that  it  may  seduce  to  evil,  and  its  increase 
by  fear  and  mistrust,  which  darken  and  paganize  the  idea 
of  God  as  well  as  impel  to  good.  To  the  unrepentant  sinner 
God  easily  becomes  changed,  if  he  does  not  seek  wholly 
to  deny  Him,  into  a  dark  evil  being,  and  the  man's  despair 
of  God  is  Satan's  road  to  apotheosis.  Thus  the  world-order 
being  in  process  as  a  moral  order,  permits  breaches  everywhere 
into  which  Satan  can  obtain  entrance.  During  the  present 
'  Jas.  ii.  19.     Eotlie,  Dogmatik,  I.  233,  ascribes  to  Satan  an  increase  in  evil. 
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course  of  the  world,  which  he  may  imagine  unending,  he 
may  rest  upon  that  which,  indispensable  for  goodness,  still 
permits  him  actual  hope  of  success.  Hence  the  struggle 
so  long  as  history  lasts  is  so  earnest,  because  God  can  only 
vanquish  the  temptations  of  the  evil  principle,  which  sifts 
and  accuses  and  punishes,  by  the  mediation  of  free  powers, 
so  far  as  these  are  willing  to  receive  the  Divine  life  into 
themselves,  and  cannot  be  willing  to  subdue  Satan  by  sheer 
power.  And  thus  Satan  is  able  to  hope,  like  any  rival, 
although  ever  sustained  by  the  Divine  omnipotence,  to  snatch 
from  God  His  own,  the  free  creatures  created  in  His  likeness, 
and  to  rule  them  spiritually,  which  would  be  his  highest 
triumph.^ 

Undoubtedly  the  Scriptures  do  not  ascribe  to  the  devil  a 
power  which  compels  to  evil.  According  to  them,  there  are 
sins — and   most    certainly   is   this  true  of   the   decisive  sin 

^  Here  a  passage  out  of  Milton's  grandiose  depicting  of  Satan  may  find  mention 
(Paradise  Lost,  I.  138,  etc.).  After  his  first  expulsion  Satan  speaks  in  a 
monologue,  related  to  the  place  in  which  he  is  exiled  (I.  252-363)  : — 

Eeceive  thy  new  possessor  ;  one  who  brings 

A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven. 

"What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same. 

And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 

'\i\Tiom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?    Here  at  least 

"We  shall  be  free  ;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 

Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence  : 

Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and  in  my  choice 

To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell. 

Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven. 
Compare  Moloch's  speech  in  II.  50,  — 

Or  if  our  substance  be  indeed  divine, 

And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst 

On  this  side  nothing  ;  and  by  proof  we  felt 

Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  his  heaven, 

And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 

Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne  ; 

Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge. 
And  I.  610,  etc. : —  If  then  his  providence 

Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good, 

Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 

And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil ; 

Which  ofttimes  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 

Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not  and  disturb 

His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim. 
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of  unbelief — which  issue  purely  from  the  personal  freedom 
of  man,  and  therefore  not  from  Satan,  and  which  are  also 
not  caused  by  the  medium  of  inherited  sin.  Satan  is  no 
evil  Absolute,  but  is  at  every  moment  sustained  by  the 
Divine  omnipotence,  which  only  allows  him  place  for  ethical 
reasons.  Satan  has  power  over  man  generally  to  work  actual 
evil  in  him,  not  immediately,  but  simply  by  the  mediation 
of  sinfulness  already  existent,  and  of  human  volition.^  If, 
nevertheless,  Satan  also  occurs  as  the  personal  expression 
for  evil  in  general,  we  shall  soon  see  the  ground  of  this. 
According  to  what  has  been  presented,  the  biblical  features 
of  the  picture  of  Satan  are  quite  harmonious. 

3.  But  this  doctrine  also  has  a  validity  of  recommenda- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  it  serves,  in  the  first  place,  to 
establish  the  intensive  idea  of  the  importance  of  evil  and  of  its 
goal ;  secondly,  to  open  an  instructive  glance  into  its  far-reach- 
ing connections  ;  and  thirdly,  because  of  both  reasons  together, 
to  commend  vigilance,  and  to  allow  of  the  redemption  by  Christ 
appearing  in  a  new  light  of  necessity  and  consolation. 

First.  Whilst  Pantheism  is  only  able  to  deny  evil,  or  to 
refer  it  to  a  dark  natural  basis,  and  therefore  ultimately  to 
God,  the  doctrine  of  the  devil  as  the  enemy  of  God  and 
man  is  in  its  Biblical  form  a  defence  against  this  view, 
and  points — in  distinction  from  Determinism  and  Pantheism, 
which  are  both  logically  compelled  to  deny  it  initially — to 
freedom  as  the  cause  of  evil,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  is  placed  before  the  eyes  in  Satan  the  way  in  which 
evil,  if  it  develops  itself  without  check,  and  attains  tlie 
mastery  over  the  will,  attains  to  the  spirit  of  denial,  to  the 
demonic  form  of  delight  in  evil  as  such.^  It  is  true  that 
the  possibility  of  hatred  towards  good  and  delight  in  evil  has 
often  been  questioned  in  the  creature  ;  but  incorrectly.  Evil 
can  be  willed,  it  has  been  said,  but  not  because  it  is  evil. 
But  God  has  placed  in  free  beings  nothing  more  significant 
than  the  possibility  of  proceeding  in  direct  opposition  to 
Him,  and  of  directing  their  desire  to  anything  they  wish. 
Of  course  hatred  of  good   as   such  is  not    arrived    at  in  a 

1  Jas.  iv.  7  ;  1  Pet.  v.  8,  9  ;  Eph.  vi.  12. 

^  Eothe  has  depicted  this  advance  from  human  to  demonic  evil  with  special 
force.     Theol.  Ethilc,  edit  1,  §§  503-512,  vol.  ii. 
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moment,  but  gradually  by  a  progressive  blinding  and  ex- 
asperation towards  that  goodness  which  is  always  restraining 
and  punishing  self-will  and  selfishness. 

As  far,  SECONDLY,  as  the  more  general  connections  of  evil 
are  concerned,  Deism  sees  in  evil  not  the  religious  but  the 
moral  side  only,  whilst  its  offshoot,  Pelagianisra,  can  only 
conceive  it  in  its  isolation.  The  Biblical  doctrine  of  the 
Devil  serves,  on  the  one  hand,  the  purpose  of  permitting  a 
glance  to  be  cast  upon  the  universal  combinations,  upon  the 
anti-Divine  unity  of  evil.  In  this  regard,  that  side  especially 
of  his  idea  in  the  New  Testament  comes  into  consideration, 
according  to  which  he  is  not  conceived  as  a  solitary  creature, 
but,  of  course  with  his  empire  of  demons,  as  the  hypostasized 
principle  of  evil  generally ;  for  he  is  thought  of  as  kindling 
all  evil,  in  addition  to  being  present  therein,  although,  as  has 
been  shown,  not  to  the  diminution  of  the  idea  of  human  guilt. 
According  to  the  New  Testament,  Satan  is  not  merely  a  single 
individual  like  others ;  a  cosmic  real  principle  of  a  universal 
kind  is  thought  to  be  in  him.^  Whether  it  is  consistent  with 
this,  to  say  that  he  is  also  a  personal  being,  a  prince  in  the 
kingdom  of  evil,  we  will  inquire  presently.  But  in  any  case, 
the  New  Testament  already  attests  by  this  teaching  an  im- 
portant fact  of  knowledge, — that  it  regards  the  evil  repre- 
sented by  Satan  as  a  universal  as  well  as  omnipresent  power 
in  humanity.  There  is,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  an 
accordant  reality  of  evil  and  its  power, — a  secret  conspiracy 
of  the  same,  and  Satan  is,  so  to  speak,  the  personal  expression 
for  a  common  will  of  evil,  which  is  consistent  in  apparent 
inconsistency.  And  because  of  this  fact  the  history  of 
humanity  receives  its  more  profound  earnestness ;  and  its 
centre,  the  Christian  religion,  because  of  this  fact  comes  into 
a  new  and  clearer  light.  We  saiV,  therefore,  that  supposing 
the  evil  principle  did  not  exist  personally  in  one  being 
(Satan),  still  a  reality  of  evil  and  connected  powers  in  the 
world  would  at  least  have  to  be  assumed.  Every  advance 
of  the  better  new  dispensation  has  to  do  with  a  new  concen- 
tration of  evil  forces,  which  are  allied  as  if  in  silent  concert 
against  the  renewal,  and  which  on  every  occasion  adapt 
themselves  to^  the   new   position.     At  the  time  of  the  Law 

1  ilartensen,  §  102. 
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the  evil  spirit  directed  itself  to  drawing  the  people  of  the 
Law  back  into  the  heathen  spirit  and  worship  of  nature, 
by  decoying  and  by  menace.  Then  it  desired  to  oppose  to 
the  ethical  principle,  which  applies  itself  to  a  world  which 
is  to  be  built  up  anew,  the  natural  world  as  alone  true,  nay 
Divine,  and  to  represent  the  endeavour  after  righteousness 
and  virtue  as  phantastical  and  the  dream  of  the  enthusiast, 
to  represent  good  as  powerless,  refuted  by  the  reality  of 
the  world.  In  that  dispensation,  therefore,  the  evil  principle 
installed  itself  in  the  place  of  the  hiatus  of  revelation  still 
to  be  completed,  and  combated  the  possibility  of  a  realiza- 
tion of  good  in  the  real  world.  The  non-presence  of  the 
consummation  of  the  ethical  realm  is  turned  against  right  and 
the  truth,  even  of  the  commencement  in  Law  and  conscience, 
in  order  to  lead  to  despair  of  the  problem,  and  to  the  funda- 
mental position  of  heathen  sense :  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  are  dead."  This  is  presented  in  the  Book 
of  Job.  But  when  the  Hebrew  principle  asserted  itself 
by  means  of  the  knowledge  that  good  thrives  directly  in 
conflict  with  reality  in  suffering  and  temptations,  and  proves 
its  purity,  nay,  when  personal  good  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  servant  and  brought  revelation  to  completion,  the  evil 
principle  assumed  another  form.  It  now  necessarily  appeared 
as  enmity  against  good,  and  it  is  even  thus  again  falsehood. 
It  apparently  no  longer  challenges  the  right  of  the  Law,  the 
Hebrew  principle  of  righteousness,  but  from  the  Law  argues 
against  the  Gospel  The  arrows  it  now  sends  into  the  soul 
have  their  burning  poison  in  a  righteousness  isolated  from 
grace  and  voluntary  love.  The  evil  principle  now  seeks  to 
lead  the  knowledge  of  sin  and  penitence  astray,  to  produce 
mistrust,  and  despair  of  God  and  salvation,  by  means  of  the 
vindication  of  the  Law,  and  to  hinder  faith  in  Christian 
grace.  Christ  is  made  an  enemy  of  and  rejected  by  the 
Pharisees  as  the  enemy  of  the  Law  and  of  righteousness. 
To  the  heart  which  is  called  to  faith,  thoughts  are  whispered 
now  of  arrogant  seK- righteousness,  which  finds  redemp- 
tion superfluous  (the  Law  being  satisfied),  and  now  of  de- 
spondency, saying,  like  Judas,  "  My  sin  is  greater  than  can 
be  forgiven."  ^     Thus  the  evil  principle  at  this  stage  combats 

^  Compare  §  11. 
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tlie  Christian  revelation  by  means  of  the  lower  revelation 
of  the  Law/  just  as  it  previously  combated  the  lower  revela- 
tion because  it  fell  short  of  the  higher.  The  evil  principle 
always  aims  at  adhering  in  a  reactionary  manner  to  the 
earlier  stage  of  the  history  of  the  world.  It  always  has  a 
tendency  back  towards  nature  in  opposition  to  liistorical 
progress ;  for  it  desires  no  ethical  growth  to  thrive,  but  aims 
at  the  decadence,  at  the  nonentity  (of  the  annihilation)  of  the 
moral  world.  Its  art  is  to  represent  retrogression  in  every 
case  as  progress.  The  disorganizing  principle  of  evil  which 
is  pregnant  with  moral  chaos  always  arrays  itself  in  a  largely 
promising  semblance  of  a  more  satisfying  order  than  that 
which  has  been  previously  attained  by  the  good  principle. 
And  thus  we  understand  in  how  great  a  world  -  historical 
struggle  humanity  is  involved.^  Disorganizing  tendencies  are 
diverging  and  rival  attendants  of  all  higher  organization,  and 
support  one  another  as  in  a  well-organized  campaign.  The 
history  of  the  world  goes  forward,  not  in  a  still  and  peaceful 
course  merely ;  it  has  battles  to  join,  it  has  to  combat  with 
a  combination  of  hostile  forces.  In  this  cohesion  of  the 
inimical  opposition  to  good,  in  which  the  latter  aims  at  break- 
ing forth  in  new  power, — a  cohesion  which  is  not  concerted 
by  man  and  which  is  still  a  fact, — most  are  simply  uncon- 
scious instruments  of  evil.  Still  a  number  of  threads  are 
united  as  if  to  form  a  net,  a  strong  opposition.  Not  merely 
has  evil  its  existence  in  individual  acts  or  individual  men 
as  such ;  there  is  also  a  nameless,  impalpable  evil,  which 
is  especially  present  at  certain  points  of  the  development  of 
history  as  if  it  were  in  the  air,  and  which  reaches  far  beyond 
the  evil  tendency  of  individual  men.  It  is  a  spiritual 
evil,  TTvevfiaTCKov  tt}?  irovqpia'i^  of  which  it  cannot  be  said, 
"  See  here,  see  there,"  for  it  is  invisibly  present  like  an 
atmosphere  in  the  common  evil  spirit,  for  example.  But  it 
is  not  like  a  physical  miasma,  inhering  as  it  does  in  persons 
in  an  ethical  manner.  In  such  an  omnipresence  and  dominion 
evil  possesses  quite  a  different  formidableness  to  that  which 
emanates  from  any  single  individual.     This  coherence  of  evil 

1  Rev.  xii.  10,  13. 

*  Compare  Martensen,  Christl.  Dogmafik,  1856,  pp.  17D-187. 

3  Eph.  vi.  12. 
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can  be  overlooked  by  no  earnest  thinker  or  profound  observer. 
The  Church  has  fixed  this  knowledge  in  clear  popular  form 
in  its  doctrine  of  an  empire  of  evil  and  the  prince  thereof ; 
a  knowledge  which  resists  volatilization,  inasmuch  as  the 
cohesion  and  unity  of  evil  are  established  securely  by  the 
fact  that,  as  evil  generally  can  only  exist  in  personal  form, 
evil  is  thought  to  be  concentrated  in  the  intelligence  and 
volitional  faculty  of  Satan — in  a  word,  in  his  person. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  further  question.  Can  Satan,  seeing 
that  lie  signifies  the  universal  princiijle  of  evil,  he  thought 
of  as  a  person?  Of  course  evil  can  never  be  so  concen- 
trated in  a  creaturely  individual,  as  good  is  in  God.  I^or 
can  the  universal  principle  of  evil  be  thought  of  as  personal 
in  itself.  For  in  that  case  it  w^ould  be  a  substance  which 
does  not  originate  in  God;  it  would  no  longer  be  contradictory 
to  the  real  basis  to  which  it  must  attach  itself,  which  can  arise 
from  God  alone,  and  which  must  remain  good  in  the  meta- 
physical sense  of  the  word.  Otherwise  evil  might  arrive  at  an 
existence  which  was  free  from  contradiction.  But  it  never 
attains  to  the  constitution  of  an  actual  anti-God,  it  never 
comes  to  a  complete  existence.  It  must  halt  at  the  mere 
endeavour.  Also  so  far  there  is  the  difference  between  evil 
generally  and  Satan,  that  the  latter,  not  being  evil  substance, 
is  not  all  evil  generally.  But  hence  there  follows  not  an 
indifferent  relation  between  personality  and  the  evil  principle ; 
rather  does  the  evil  principle  in  the  world  address  itself  in 
general  to  personality,  and  seeks  to  become  personal,  so  to 
speak,  by  means  of  the  personal  creature.  Figuratively  one 
may  say  with  Martensen  :^  "  What  Pantheism  ascribes  to  God, 
namely,  that.  Himself  impersonal,  He  incessantly  seeks  to 
become  a  person,  attaches,  so  to  speak,  to  the  universal  prin- 
ciple of  evil,  which,,  impersonal  itself  and  lacking  indeed  true 
reality,  hungers  and  thirsts  after  the  life-blood  of  reality, 
and  seeks  to  step  from  its  inner  emptiness  and  nothingness 
into  the  living  reality,  which  imparts  to  it  the  semblance  of 
life."  Love  goes  out  and  communicates  of  its  fulness  ;  re- 
maining  at  home,  it  still  exists  in  others.     Evil  is  in   this 

'  Therefore  Schenkel,  for  examjile,  recognises  in  this  sense  a  superhuman 
evil,  although  he  does  not  hold  the  devil  to  be  a  personal  being. 
2  §  103,  p.  176. 
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respect  also  its  opposite,  fleeing  eternally  from  its  own 
vanity,  desiring  not  to  see  in  falsehood  the  vanity  with 
which  it  is  affected,  and  seeking  to  amplify  itself  by  some- 
thing which  does  not  belong  to  it.  With  this  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  SaifMovi^cfxevoi  agrees.  It  may  be  figuratively 
said  that  the  evil  principle  could  not  live  in  the  world 
without  personalities  wliich  it  stands  in  need  of  as  its  organs 
and  bearers,  so  to  speak.  And  as  accordingly  it  is  always,  as 
it  were,  seeking  a  new  and  personal  existence,  so  conversely 
creaturely  personalities  may  acquiesce  in  a  union  with  the  evil 
principle  in  various  grades.  Assent  to  evil  desire  straightway 
brings  with  it  a  participation  in  an  evil  principle,  since  the 
individual  evil  has  a  universal  bearing  and  significance ;  and 
the  more  the  free  creature  surrenders  itself  to  the  evil  desire, 
the  more  has  the  universal  evil  principle  a  handle,  so  that 
man  can  no  longer  lay  the  evil  spirit  he  has  invited.  Thus 
the  person  may  become  the  organ  of  the  evil  principle,  at 
first  with  an  admixture  of  passivity,  but  soon  with  ever 
decreasing  opposition  and  with  a  definite  evil  will.  The 
supposition  of  a  demonic  power,  which  can  seduce  from  stage 
to  stage  and  solicit  freedom,  is  not  a  diminution  of  the  guilt 
of  man,  but  only  an  imparting  of  a  clear  idea  of  the  internal 
progress  of  evil  and  its  danger.  That  there  actually  are 
forms  of  evil  which  cannot  be  called  other  than  demonic,  a 
traducing  of  God,  and  an  execration  of  everything  holy,  a 
joy  in  the  downfall  of  the  good  and  a  delight  in  destruction, 
he  cannot  doubt  who  has  in  historical  crises  taken  a  glance 
into  the  abysses  which  are  there  opened.  One  may  sell 
oneself  to  evil,  may  become  a  prophet  of  the  lying  spirit 
in  evil  inspiration,  and  a  priest  of  the  same,  initiated  into 
the  depths  of  wickedness.  Such  men  even  find  adherents, 
and  are  able  to  confine  in  their  circle  by  magical  means  a 
blind  seduced  mass  which  offers  them  an  opportunity ;  they 
represent  the  far-glancing  eye  of  evil.  The  spirit  of  evil 
intoxicates,  inspires  them,  in  order  to  guide  by  their 
means  the  multitude  according  to  its  mind,  and  to  lead  it 
into  the  conflict.  And  if  the  possibility  cannot  be  denied, 
that  a  human  person  may  receive  the  evil  principle  in  such 
a  manner  into  himself  that  he  delights  to  be  the  bearer  and 
representative  of  the  same  with  its  consequences,  there  is  alsa 
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no  longer  any  right  to  deny  that  even  in  the  higher  spirit- 
world  there  may  be  one  spirit  or  many,  who  fell  before  men, 
who  gave  themselves  ever  more  thoroughly  to  evil,  and  who 
surrender  their  personality  to  become  instruments  of  the  evil 
principle,  which  was  merely  possibility  before,  but  now  found 
in  them  a  personal  existence.  The  fallen  angel  then,  who, 
equipped  with  the  highest  gifts,  energetically  coalesces  with 
the  evil  principle  and  becomes  its  bearer,  nay,  forms  the 
thought  of  founding  a  kingdom  antagonistic  to  God,  and,  so 
to  speak,  "  devotes  himself  to  it  with  the  most  disinterested 
surrender,"  neither  shunning  damnation  nor  annihilation,  is 
adapted  to  become  a  rallying-point  for  all  antitheistic  powers, 
— so  to  speak,  the  most  central  revelation  and  realization  of 
evil.  This  is  the  Satan  who  has  become  the  prince  of  the 
evil  spirits.^  Those  whom  he  seduces  join  him  overpowered. 
They  are  not  necessarily  held  down  by  his  might  merely ; 
they  may  also  be  held  together  by  his  spirit,  "  his  evil  genius 
and  admiration  thereof,"  ^  as  well  as  by  their  common  aim. 
And  when  an  evil  is  unwatched  and  unresisted  in  man,  the 
kingdom  of  evil  is  near,  as  if  because  of  a  secret  elective 
affinity,  "  Where  a  carcase  is,  there  the  eagles  gather  together." 
It  is  easily  thinkable  that,  by  his  most  intense  hatred  to  good 
and  his  very  great  and  very  far  -  seeing  delight  in  evil 
wherever  it  is,  he  has  constituted  himself,  so  to  speak,  the 
sensorium  commune  for  evil  in  the  world,  and  became 
thereby  indispensable  to  the  other  evil  spirits.  And  even 
the  confederates  of  evil  won  from  amongst  men,  the  more 
consciously  they  enter  into  evil  as  such,  the  sooner  they 
become  ganglia  for  the  history  of  evil  upon  earth.  And 
thus  it  comes  about  that  we  are  filled  at  single  passages  of 
history  with  sudden  horrors,  inasmuch  as  we  must  turn  a 
glance  into  the  depths  of  a  demonic  abyss,  or  inasmuch  as, 
perceiving  the  far-reaching  and  yet  nonconcerted  connections 
of  evil,  we  are  seized  irresistibly  by  the  presentiment  of  a 
guiding  intelligence  which  gathers  to  a  conspiracy,  as  it  were, 
against  good.  We  have  therefore  no  right  to  deny  a  kingdom 
of  evil  with  a  prince  at  the  head.  Incomplete  it  must  cer- 
tainly eternally  remain.  It  is  condemned  to  constant  en- 
deavour. The  unity  of  this  kingdom  may  be  broken  through 
^  Martensen. 
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or  menaced,  as  well  as  that  of  earthly  empires,  by  tumults, 
but  prudence  and  power  may  again  restore  a  certain  unity. 
It  may  nevertheless  be  said  that  the  adherents  of  Satan's 
empire  are  in  one  respect  more  homogeneous  than  any 
earthly  empire,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  and 
bad ;  add  to  this,  that  the  baser  forms  of  evil  are  most  of  all 
one  against  another,  limiting  themselves  and  dislodging  unity, 
because  their  aims  are  purely  particular  and  egoistic.  But 
the  delight  in  evil  itself  and  opposition  to  good  has  again  in 
the  kingdom  of  evil  a  more  uniting  power,  and  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  love.  Just  for  this  reason,  therefore,  the  unity  of  this 
empire  will  the  more  seek  to  consolidate  itself,  the  more  it 
is  threatened  and  confined  by  Christianity.  Possibly  even 
Satan  first  owes  the  willing  recognition  of  his  dominion  to 
the  approach  and  manifestation  of  Christianity. — In  this 
realm  the  bond  of  trust  also  has  its  place.  As  an  artist, 
nay  virtuoso  in  evil,  Satan  can  fill  his  friends  with  a  kind 
of  self-denial  and  enthusiasm,  can  reward  their  doings  with 
approbation  and  honour,  and  attach  their  fidehty  to  himself 
by  partial  victories  in  which  he  has  again  and  again  succeeded. 
In  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  it  is  not  always  clear 
sunshine ;  there  are  eclipses  also,  in  which  the  elect  them- 
selves, were  it  possible,  must  be  led  astray,  if  these  days  were 
not  shortened.  These  are  the  times  of  anxiety  for  faith,  points 
of  support  for  unbelief,  festivals  for  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. 2^ot  merely  has  Christ  experienced,  as  He  says,  hours  in 
which  the  prince  of  this  world  has  power  and  a  free  course ; 
the  life  of  Christ  is  in  this  respect  typical  for  the  Church. 
Although  therefore  Satan  is  never  identical  with  evil  gene- 
rally, because  there  is  evil  which  he  does  not  work,  and 
because  the  creaturely  basis  ever  remains  real  metaphysi- 
cally in  him,  still  he  is  no  mere  image  of  universal  evil,  but 
represents  it  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  spirit  who  seeks  to 
become  the  central  organ  for  evil,  and  to  identify  his  finite 
personality  with  evil  generally,  in  which  he  does  not  want  a 
complementary  companionship. 

Observation. — The   kingdom   of   Satan   represents   in   the 
dogmatic  system  the  antithesis  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Finally,  this  doctrine  is,  in  the  third  place,  adapted  by  both 
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things,  the  knowledge  of  the  intensity  and  the  goal  as  well  as 
of  the  connection  of  evil,  to  commend  vigilance,  and  to  permit 
the  redemption  through  Christ  to  appear  in  a  new  light.  The 
recognition  that  there  is  not  an  individual  moral  struggle 
merely,  but  a  struggle  that  is  world-wide,  as  well  as  that  we 
are  destined  to  take  part  therein,  must,  as  cautious  teachers 
of  the  Church  themselves  acknowledge,  who  think  themselves 
obliged  to  deny  a  personal  devil,  exercise  an  influence  upon 
an  earnest  conception  of  evil,  upon  the  vigilance  and  exertion 
of  the  moral  powers.^  Therefore  such  teachers  as  Schleier- 
macher  desire  the  mention  of  Satan  to  be  maintained  in  the 
language  of  the  Church.  It  deserves  to  be  considered  that 
they  are  very  often  morally  lax  times  to  which  this  teaching 
is  most  disturbing,  times  which  are  very  little  adapted  to 
understand  the  depths  and  the  extent  of  the  opposition 
between  good  and  evil ;  whilst  energetic  characters  morally 
and  religiously  strong,  of  far-reaching  glance,  such  as,  to  except 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church,  a  Luther  and  a  Calvin, 
frequently  maintain  most  decidedly  the  existence  and  activity 
of  Satan.  Supposing  Satan  indeed  merely  to  have  a  place  as 
a  figure  of  speech  in  the  language  of  the  Church,  this  would 
not  merely  be  unworthy  of  the  clearness  and  truth  of  the 
Church,  but  even  the  figure  of  speech  itself  would  immediately 
refuse  its  service  if  the  doctrine  itself  were  merely  lowered 
to  such  an  one.  The  possibility  of  a  devil  mtist  be  conceded  ; 
to  question  the  realization,  therefore,  because  it  is  of  course  a 
disagreeable  reality  and  out  of  tune,  is  not  worthy  of  science 
(which  has  to  make  itself  independent  of  moods),  and  decides 
nothing  as  to  the  thing  itself.  The  wish  that  the  devil  did 
not  exist,  does  not  slay  him. 

But  elevating  and  consolatory  elements  are  not  wanting 
to  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  Satan.  It  is  elevating, 
because  we  are  accounted  worthy  to  take  part  in  this  conflict, 
the  importance  of  which,  as  this  doctrine  renders  visible,  is 
cosmical ;  and  the  conflict  is  one  which  brings  us  into 
communion  with  the  whole  world  of  good  spirits  and  their 
interests,  a  struggle  the  final  decision  of  which  need  not 
alarm  us,  because  Christ  is  answerable  for  it,  and  He  does  not 

1  Martensen,  p.  185  :  the  deep  horror  of  the   community  of  demons  is  the 
dark  ground  for  the  Christian  fear  of  God. 
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surrender  His  world  to  Satan.  The  Church,  which  does  not 
deny  Satan's  existence  and  might,  because  it  has  no  right  to 
do  so,  believes  in  his  existence  without  fear,  because  it  has 
the  capacity  to  bear  the  thought.  It  does  not  flee  before  him 
or  the  thought  of  him,  but  courageously  keeps  him  in  view, 
and  thus  he  flees  before  it.  The  world  must  either  deny  his 
existence  or  his  power,  for  it  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  he 
is  and  works.  That  it  denies  him,  is  its  artifice  ;  at  the  same 
time  there  is  visible  therein  a  gracious  dispensation,  that  the 
abysses  of  evil  only  reveal  themselves  to  the  eye  in  proportion 
as  the  glance  is  supportable  and  do  not  impel  men  to  despair, 
because  the  saving  power  is  not  known  as  yet.  But  the 
Church  does  not  need  such  a  recreant-like  denial  of  his 
existence.  The  world  always  wavers  between  the  two 
extremes,  either  to  make  evil  absolute,  if  it  takes  a  glance  into 
its  depths  and  earnestness,  or  to  deny  its  power  and  import- 
ance. To  the  Church,  notwithstanding,^  with  the  same  glance 
which  apprehends  the  depths  of  evil,^  is  disclosed  the  essential 
hollowness  and  falsehood  of  the  same,  as  compared  with  the 
powers  of  redemption,  and  the  reality  of  the  salvation  which 
alone  is  permanent.  And  thus  it  combats  evil  assured  of 
victory,  for  Christ  is  born  to  it. 

*  Jas.  iv.  7.  *  ra  ^a.6r,  rou  SctTatci,  Rev-.  ii.  24. 


DoRKEK. —Christ.  Doct.  hi. 


THIRD   HEAD. 

EVIL  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DIVINE 
GOVERNMENT. 

FIRST  POINT  :    THE  DOCTEINE  OF  DEATH. 

A. — The  Biblical  Doctrine. 

§87. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  evil 
which  is  summarized  in  death,  is  not  the  natural  fruit 
merely  of  sin,  but  is  also  its  righteous  reward  or  punish- 
ment ;  and  just  as  pre-Christian  sin  and  guilt  also  par- 
take of  the  character  of  a  common  sin  and  common 
guilt,  so  the  evil  originating  therein  has  the  character  of 
a  common  evil  and  a  common  punishment,  which  is 
distributed  to  individuals  unequally,  and  as  compared 
with  others,  not  always  in  proportion  to  their  guilt. 
But  as  the  revelation  of  punitive  justice  is  not  without  a 
trace  of  Divine  love  because  of  the  Divine  long-suffering, 
so  the  Divine  love  also  counteracts  sin  in  a  positive 
manner  by  the  consummation  of  revelation,  which  is 
conditioned  by  the  holy  justice,  is  not  simply  redemp- 
tive but  pre-eminently  atoning,  and  at  the  same  time 
furthers  the  decisive  judgment. 

Literature.— Comp.  pp.  2  and  3,  especially  the  works  of 
Krabbe  and  Mau.  Joh.  Gerhardt,  Loci  Theologici,  loc.  xxvii. 
Eitschl,  De  ira  dei,  1859,  and  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der 
BcchtferiigiLng  und  Versohnung,  III.  1874.  Weber,  Vom  Zorn 
Gottes,  1867.  Kreibig,  Die  Versohnungslchre,  1878,  pp.  78,  etc. 
Weiss,  Bill.  Theologie,  §  32,  pp.  101,  etc. ;  §  34,  pp.  110,  etc. ; 
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§  64,  p.  222 ;  §  50,  p.  171  ;  §  57,  p.  194;  §  98,  p.  406 ;  §  126, 
p.  536;  §  129,  p.  547;  §  151,  p.  657;  comp.  §§  24,  25  of  this 
work. 

1.  Just  as  God  truly  loves,  so  is  He  truly  angry  with 
everything  contrary  to  His  holy  nature.  He  is  a  strong  and 
zealous  God.^  His  zeal  has  reference  to  good,  which  is  His 
nature  and  honour,  but  also  refers  to  evil  in  such  a  way  that 
iu  His  purity  He  excludes  everything  unholy.  Thus  the  Old 
Testament  in  numerous  passages.^  The  expressions  often 
sound  anthropopathic,  but  this  is  corrected  by  other  state- 
ments which  bear  witness  to  God  as  an  immutable  ethical 
Self-identity,  so  that  passages  of  this  kind  simply  add  absolute 
ethical  livingness  to  the  Divine  Self-identity.^  There  is 
expressed  thereby  the  energy  of  the  Divine  hatred  to  evil, 
as  well  as  the  energy  of  His  love  for  good  as  such.  The 
object  of  the  Divine  hatred  is  all  evil,  and  the  opinion  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  proof  which  says  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  only  apostasy  from  the  theocracy  or  assaults 
thereupon,  and  in  the  New  Testament  only  unbelief  in  Christ, 
which  are  the  objects  of  the  Divine  anger  or  of  the  Divine 
punishment ;  the  opinion,  too,  has  as  little  authority,  that  in 
the  New  Testament  all  pre-Christian  sins  are  not  merely 
capable  of  forgiveness  but  pardoned  at  the  outset,  being 
regarded  as  mere  ignorance  (for  which  there  is  no  need  of 
an  atonement  through  Christ,  but  simply  of  the  revelation  of 
the  paternal  goodness  of  God,  in  order  that  the  representa- 
tion of  a  punitive  Divine  righteousness,  and  consequently 
mistrust  of  God,  may  be  dissipated).  There  comes  here  into 
consideration  the  teaching  of  the  Old  *  and  New '  Testaments 

1  Ex.  XX. 

*  Ps.  ii.  12,  V.  5,  xxi.  10,  li.  6,  Ixxvii.  10,  xc.  7,  11,  cii.  11;  Deut. 
xxxii.  22  ;  Isa.  x.  17,  xxx.  27  ;  Jer.  x.  10,  xvii.  4,  xxiii.  20. 

^  Comp.  my  treatise  on  the  Unverdnderlichkeit  Oottes,  Jahrb.  fur  d.  Theol. 
1851,  pp.  444,  etc. 

*  The  above  is  shown  in  Old  Testament  passages  like  Gen.  vi.  1,  etc.,  Ps.  li., 
and  the  non-theocratical  Book  of  Job. 

'  Matt.  vii.  1,  2,  x.  33,  xviii.  35  ;  2  Cor.  v.  10,  ix.  6 ;  comp.  Gal.  vi.  7,  8. 
This  law  of  retribution  is  also  recognised  by  John  in  reference  to  the  wicked  and 
those  who  stand  in  a  living  communion  with  Christ.  Comp.  Weiss,  p.  657  and 
pp.  103,  etc.,  519,  259.  The  Divine  punishment  is  an  execution  of  the  law, 
Rom.  xiii.  4,  a  declaration  of  the  Divine  anger  which  is  identical  with  zeal  for 
good  or  the  law. 
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of  retribvition  according  to  the  fundamental  position  of  equiva- 
lence. The  demerit,  the  exceptionableness,  of  evil  provokes 
the  Divine  wrath,  and  indeed  not  merely  the  sin  of  defini- 
tive unbelief,  but  all  unrighteousness.^  The  New  Testament 
does  not  regard  unbelief  in  Christ  merely  as  punishable 
sin,  and  does  not  speak  of  a  Divine  0^77;  merely  in  rela- 
tion to  the  final  judgment ;  rather  has  it  a  special  name 
for  the  latter,^  and  the  world  as  it  was  before  Christ 
is  expressly  described  as  the  object  of  the  Divine  opyij.^ 
Indeed,  the  long-suffering  of  God  before  Christ  is  itself  in  its 
way  a  proof  that  there  were,  according  to  the  Scripture, 
even  before  Christ,  sins  amongst  heathens  and  Jews  which 
were  actually  culpable,  to  which  the  punitive  justice  of  God 
had  reference.  Without  the  culpability  of  evil  there  could 
be  no  mention  of  long-suffering,  but  this  could  only  be 
synonymous  with  the  will  to  preserve.  If  indeed  the  opyrj 
©eov  were  merely  directed  to  the  full  and  just  execution  of 
punishment,  it  would  not  consist  with  long-suffering  (avoxv), 
which  embraces  a  postponement  of  punishment.  But  rather 
is  the  opyr)  Qeov  pre-eminently  the  inner  Divine  displeasure, 
the  inclemency  where  evil  is  concerned,  which  is  the  spring 
of  all  possible  punishment,  the  execution  of  which,  however, 
may  be  delayed  notwithstanding  by  long-suffering. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  Divine  opy-q  Scripture  phraseology 
summarizes  in  death,  whereby  all  evil  and  mischief  is  described 
as  a  unity.  Physical  and  spiritual  misery  and  calamity  bear 
this  name.^  But  death  is  brought  into  the  closest  relations 
with  sin.'     It  is  consonant  with  the  elevation  of  conscious- 

'  Rom.  i.  18  ;  comp.  v.  13,  14.  Therefore  here,  as  in  John  iii.  36,  the  Ifyii 
esou  is  thought  of  as  present,  and  no  refinement  can  succeed  in  proving  that  the 
Kew  Testament  only  speaks  of  a  future  (or  future  possible)  ofyri. 

2  ofyh  ftiXXoxiira.,  Xf^onUrt,  Matt.  iii.  7 ;  Luke  iii.  7 ;  Rom.  ii.  5,  8  ;  1  Thess.  i. 
10  ;  2  Thess.  i.  8  ;  Rev.  vi.  17. 

3  John  iii.  36  ;  Rom.  i.  18,  etc.  ;  Eph.  ii.  3  ;  Rev.  xiv.  10,  xvi.  15. 

*  In  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  Gen.  iii.  15,  etc.  ;  Num.  xvi.  28  ;  Ps.  xxii.  16, 
cxvi.  3,  and  frequently  in  the  Proverbs,  e.g.  viii.  36,  xi.  19,  xiii.  14,  xiv.  27, 
etc. ),  death  is  specially,  yet  not  exclusively,  physical  death.  Even  in  the  New 
Testament,  ^avaT'.f  is  primarily  physical  death,  Rom.  v.  12-14  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  21. 
But  frequently  it  occurs  in  the  spiritual  sense,  Rom.  v.  21,  viii.  6  ;  Eph.  ii.  1 ; 
John  viii.  51,  xi.  26. 

'  Gen.  iii.  19  ;  Ps.  xc.  7-9  ;  Rom.  v.  12.  It  is  regarded  as  a  judgment,  as  a 
punishment  of  sin,  with  one  consent  iu  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.     Kom. 
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ness  above  nature  and  its  laws,  as  well  as  with  the  moral 
view  of  the  world,  that  even  the  Old  Testament  derives  the 
mortality  of  man  only  from  a  cause  which  lies  in  him,  from 
his  conduct  in  defiance  of  his  idea ;  and  it  is  not  scrip- 
tural to  say  that  death  must  have  entered,  even  apart  from 
sin,  by  virtue  of  a  universal  law  of  nature.  His  God-likeness 
would  have  preserved  man  from  the  fate  of  the  animals,  had 
he  remained  pure.  We  do  not  owe  death  to  nature,  we  owe 
it  to  the  flesh,  inasmuch  as  it  has  become  unnaturally  lord 
over  the  spirit.^  As  men  now  are,  death  is  indeed  an  event 
naturally  necessary,  as  an  effect  resulting  from  the  internal 
disorder,  and  under  this  point  of  view  death  is  called  the 
fruit  of  sin.^  But  the  other  aspect  to  be  considered  is,  that 
the  natural  connection  between  sin  and  death  is  woven  by 
the  Divine  justice.  Death  is  also  the  wages  of  sin ;  ^  the 
naturally  necessary  process  of  death  is  also  punishment,  retri- 
bution. We  must  not  stop  at  the  punishment  of  the  evil 
conscience,*  nor  at  the  consequences  of  sin  resulting  from  the 
course  of  nature,  but  we  must  have  recurrence  to  the  0/777 
of  God  itself,  which  as  inclemency  is  already  punishment, 
and  on  the  other  side  is  the  source  of  all  just  punishment.' 
The  bond  wliich  knits  sin  to  evil  on  the  human  side,  and 
transforms  it  into  punishment,  is  guilt.®  Although  the  death 
which  still  affects  Christians  is  no  longer  punishment  or  evil 
to  them,  it  must  not  be  thence  concluded  that  it  was  not  in 
itself  and  originally  objective  punishment  for  the  sinner,  but 
is  only  subjectively  regarded  as  such  by  the  unredeemed. 
Eather  is  it  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins  only  that  death  has 
lost  the  character  of  punishment  objectively  as  well  as  sub- 
jectively in  relation  to  faith,  and  simply  continues  as  a 
natural  consequence  which  is  incorporated  in  the  purpose  of 

vi.  21-23,  viL  5,  viii.  10  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  6  ;  Jas.  v.  3,  5,  comp.  i.  15  ;  Heb.  ix.  27, 
corap.  ii.  14  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  56. 

^  Rom.  viii.  12,  etc.  -  Jas.  i.  15  ;  Rom.  vi.  21. 

3  Rom.  vi.  23.  ♦  Rom.  ii.  15. 

*  The  New  Testament  names  which  refer  to  the  punitive  justice  are — S/xn, 
2  Thess.  i.  9  ;  xixarn,  nfiuplx,  Matt.  xxv.  46,  Heb.  x.  29  ;  ^»^*ot»,  Matt.  xvi. 
26  ;  ixliKnris,  1  Pet.  ii.  14. — In  Rom.  iii.  26,  Si«a/«iri/'»»  in  contrast  with  the  long- 
suffering  which  does  not  punish  as  yet,  the  punishable  is  the  exhibition  of  the 
justice  which  demands  satisfaction,  Ilom.  i.  18,  etc. 

**  Matt.  v.  21,  22,  tuxoi  t^  *fis%i ;  vi.  12,  i^uKnun ;  Rom.  iii  19,  uxchxa. 
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salvation.'  If  now,  as  has  been  shown,  the  Divine  opyq  is 
directed  towards  all  evil,^  and  sin  in  humanity  is  primarily 
sin  of  the  race  and  common  guilt,  the  evil  answering  thereto 
is  also  to  be  primarily  regarded  as  common  punishment  which 
may  apply  as  widely  as  the  common  guilt.'^  And  thence  it 
also  follows,  that  from  the  measure  of  the  evil  which  affects 
the  individual,  the  measure  of  his  personal  guilt  cannot  be 
inferred.  Eather,  as  regards  the  distribution  of  the  common 
evil,  other  factors  intervene  in  the  course  of  history.*  If  in 
this  distribution  a  disproportion  comparatively  at  least  exists, 
on  the  other  hand  the  common  punishment,  which  arises  from 
the  common  sin  itself,  forms  no  disproportion  in  the  sense 
that  the  sin  is  transcended  by  the  greatness  of  the  evil;  but 
there  is  a  disproportion  of  an  opposite  kind,  so  long  as  there 
is  still  a  place  for  the  Divine  long-suffering,  namely,  inasmuch 
as  sin  must  not  wholly  display  in  a  moment  its  natural  fruit, 
evil.  Still  this  double  disproportion  between  sin  and  evil 
does  not  apply  for  ever,  but  the  New  Testament  refers  to  a 
compensating  final  judgment,  and  to  an  end  to  the  provisional 
state  in  which  there  is  still  found  a  disproportional  distribution 
of  evil  There  is  a  punishment  which  no  longer  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  common  punishment,  with  the  hereditableness 
of  wickedness  and  evil,  but  is  of  a  purely  personal  kind,  when 
guilt  has  also  become  purely  personal.  Here  first,  therefore, 
can  punishment  realize  itself  in  strict  proportion  to  guilt,^ 

3.  According  to  the  New  Testament,  death  has  several 
STAGES.  Sin  itself,  as  a  severance  of  the  communion  with  the 
original  source  of  life,  is  already  regarded  as  a  kind  of  death  f 
its  reverse  side  is  that  it  is  evil,  for  with  sin  man  has  taken 
into  himself  the  principle  of  dissolution  or  death ;  and  therefore 
6dvaTo<i  also  has  the  meaning  of  spiritual  decay.  But  through 
sin  the  unity  of  the  human  organism  is  essentially  violated, 
and  thus  the  second  consequence  of  sin  is  mortality,  by 
which  man  becomes  subject  to  the  necessity  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  bond  between  soul  and  body  which  is  only  abolished 

1  Rom.  viii.  1  ;  Phil.  i.  21.  ^  Kom.  i.  18. 

3  Rom.  V.  12-19  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  35. 

*  John  ix.  1,  etc.  (the  man  born  blind) ;  Luke  xiii.  4  (the  tower  of  Siloam). 

"  Gal.  vi.  5  ;  2  Cor.  v.  10. 

K  Comp.  Matt.  viii.  22  ;  Col.  ii.  13  ;  Eph.  ii.  1,  5,  v.  14. 
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with  sin  itself.^  But  from  this  corporeal  death,  by  which  the 
soul  is  stripped  of  its  organ  by  virtue  of  the  power  now 
irresistible  of  the  divinely  ordained  laws  of  the  merely 
natural  life,  there  is  a  progress,  which  is  still  unoriginated  by 
a  physical  necessity,  to  a  further  stage,  which  is  called  the 
second  death^  a  death  at  the  second  power,  which  has  some- 
thing mysterious  about  it,  and  is  at  any  rate  the  result  of  the 
concluding  judgment,  and  apparently  means  a  setting  in 
impotence  and  ruinousness.  But  to  this  second  death  neither 
sin  in  general  nor  necessary  mortality  conducts.  Both  of 
these  still  leave  room  for  the  Divine  long-suffering.  The 
definitive  decision  of  punitive  justice  is  only  brought  about 
by  the  decisive  rejection  of  the  perfect  revelation  on  the  part 
of  the  person.  This  revelation  is  that  of  atoning  love.  As 
the  justice  of  the  Divine  punishment  and  culpability  are 
recognised  by  this  love/  so  is  also  the  Divine  righteousness 
brought  thereby  to  full  revelation,  both  with  respect  to  un- 
believers as  well  as  believers. 

B. — The  Ecclesiastical  Doctrine. 

§  87&. 

In  general,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  agrees  with  Holy 
Scripture,  only  that  conformably  to  its  doctrine  of  original 
sin  it  bestows  too  little  regard  on  personality  as  opposed 
to  common  sin  and  punishment.  Conf.  Aug.  II.  xvii.; 
Apologia,  Iviii. ;  Anglicana,  9 ;  Heidelberg  Cat.  1 0 ; 
Gallicana,  1 0  ;  Boliemica,  4. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  does  not  merely  recognize 
evil,  with  Holy  Scripture,  as  the  naturally  necessary  conse- 
quence of  sin,  but  also  the  connection  of  the  same  with  the 
justice  of  God,  or  its  character  as  punishment;  but  just  ana- 
logously to  its  doctrine  of  Sin,  it  stops  at  inherited  sin  or  the 
punishment  of  the  race,  from  which  Christ  has  redeemed,*  and 

1  Rom.  V.  12,  etc.,  vi.  21-23.  «  Rev.  ii  11,  sx.  6,  14,  xxi.  8. 

3  Rom.  iii.  25-28  ;  Gal.  iii.  13 ;  Matt.  xx.  28. 

*  Still,  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  satisfactions  for  sins  after 
baptism,  the  power  of  redemption  is  also  extended  to  actual  sins,  only  that  these 
again  remain  in  too  exclusive  a  connection  with  original  sin. 
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treats  of  tlie  difference  between  the  generic  and  the  personal 
without  entering  thereupon,  simply  expressing  ingenuously  the 
consciousness  that  the  disfavour  of  God  and  punishment  gene- 
rally are  related  to  the  common  sinful  state  of  man  as  well  as 
to  the  individual  sins  of  individuals.^  Still  the  Confessions 
associate  the  position  herewith,  that  believers  are  free  from 
all  condemnation  and  punishment.  For  them  also  death  is 
no  longer  punishment.^ 

2.  The  post-Reformation  age  of  the  l7th  century  already 
makes  a  more  precise  distinction  between  personal  sin 
and  generic  sin,  at  least  in  reference  to  Beprobatio,  in  the 
measure  in  which  it  removes  from  the  absolute  DecreUim 
(comp.  §  83).  But  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  death  was 
regarded  by  many  as  a  mere  natural  necessity ;  the  necessity 
of  the  connection  between  the  Divine  justice  and  penal 
evil  was  slackened  or  denied  by  the  so-called  amelioration 
theories,  punishment  being  itself  changed  into  a  merely 
subjective  representation,  or  wickedness  simply  described  as 
its  own  punishment.  But  wickedness  is  the  object  of 
punishment,  and  the  thing  to  be  punished  must  not  be 
confounded  with  punishment  itself,  unless  the  unethical 
volatilization  of  the  idea  of  punishment  into  that  of  resulting 
evil  is  to  threaten.  Here  also  Kant,  by  his  strong  conscious- 
ness of  moral  evil  and  its  necessary  culpability,  expresses 
himseK  on  the  other  side.^ 

C. — Dogmatic  Investigation. 

§  88. 

The  necessity  for  the  punishment  of  evil  {Bbse)  is  based  in 
the  justice  of  the  holy  God  (§§  24,  25).     It  employs  for 

^  Scot.  III. ;  Dordr.  III. ;  F.  C.  641,  13  :  pcence  peccati  originalis  quas  Deus 
Jiliis  Adce  ratione  hujus  peccati  imposuit,  hce  sunt :  mors,  ceterna  damnatio  tt 
prcEter  has  alice  corporaks,  spirituales,  temporales  atque  ceterncE.  cerumnce  et 
ml^erice,  tyrannis  et  dominium  Satance,  etc. 

*  Apol.  86,  125,  194.  Renatis  et  in  Christum  credentibus  mdia  est  damnatio. 
Upon  the  doctrine  of  later  wiiters,  as  well  as  that  of  B.  Menzer,  see  above, 
§  83.  2.  A. 

*  Corap.  Ueber  die  Stra/theorien,  I.  pp.  287,  etc.  Kant,  edit,  by  Rosenkranz, 
X.  168,  etc 
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that  end  both  the  good  natural  order  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  man,  but  in  such  a  way  that  by  means  of 
physical  and  psychical  evil  (Uebel^),  which  are  the 
divinely  ordained  consequences  of  evil  (Bosc),  it  points 
to  a  higher,  an  absolute  evil  (Uehel),  the  Divine  dis- 
favour or  the  wrath  of  God.  This  disfavour  has  refer- 
ence not  merely  to  the  sin,  but  also  to  the  sinner,  and 
excludes  a  forgiveness  at  the  cost  of  justice  as  morally 
impossible.  Nevertheless  the  Divine  love  is  not  ex- 
cluded by  the  Divine  wrath ;  but  as  wrath  as  internally 
regarded  is  in  itself  and  remains  holy  love  to  good,  so 
God  desires  to  change  the  sting  of  all  punishment,  the 
miserable  sense  of  his  just  disfavour  into  an  impulse  to 
seek  the  satisfaction  of  justice  by  atonement,  and  the 
Divine  justice  imposes  no  necessity  to  permit  those  to 
be  lost  who  are  capable  of  redemption ;  but  all  who  are 
born  of  Adam  stand  in  need  not  merely  of  emancipation 
from  sin,  but  also  and  pre-eminently  from  guilt  and 
punishment,  i.e.  they  aU  stand  in  need  of  atonement. 

1.  For  the  basis  of  punishment,  i.e.  of  evil  as  an  infliction 
of  the  Divine  justice,  reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  doctrine 
of  God,  where  the  so-called  absolute  theory  of  punishment  was 
established.^  Pantheism  and  Determinism  cannot  consistently 
accept  punishment  in  the  stricter  sense,  but  can  only  accept  the 
logical  or  naturally  necessary  consequences  of  what  passes  for 
evil  with  them.  But  others  also  have  scruples  about  the  idea  of 
Divine  punishment.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  metaphysical 
scruples.     If  the  Biblical  expressions  concerning  the  Divine 

^  [Attention  must  be  again  called  to  the  difficulty  of  translating  into  English 
the  two  words  Biise  and  Uebel,  the  former  of  which  signifies  evil  as  the  cause  of 
punishment  (wickedness),  and  the  latter  evil  as  the  effect  of  punishment  (the 
consequences  of  wickedness).  The  same  word  "  evil  "  has  to  stand  for  both  the 
German  terms,  leaving  it  to  the  context  to  suggest  the  more  exact  meaning. — Tr.  ] 

'^  §  24.  6,  §  32.  4.  Ritschl  is  in  error  in  wishing  to  derive  the  jdea  of  the 
Di\-ine  punitive  justice  from  civil  and  political  justice.  Just  on  the  contrarj', 
justice  in  the  state,  according  to  reason  and  Scripture,  has  a  religious  and  moral 
origin,  and  without  these  would  be  without  a  principle,  and  eudaemonistic 
merely. 
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punitive  justice  are  not  taken  figuratively,  and  if  more  than 
a  subjective  meaning  is  given  to  Divine  punishment,  then  it 
is  said  a  mutability  comes  to  be  supposed  in  God,  because  His 
disfavour  does  not  merely  condition  a  changed  relation  to  the 
sinner,  but  also  points  to  a  changed  sentiment  on  the  Divine 
part  towards  the  sinner.  God  must  rather  be  thought,  there- 
fore, in  relation  to  man  as  well  as  in  Himself,  to  be  unchange- 
able and  eternally  self-identical.^  But  just  because  God  is 
ethically  unchangeable,  He  cannot  treat  or  regard  the  evil  and 
the  good  alike.  He  would  be  mutable  just  in  His  innermost 
ethical  nature,  if  He  embraced  good  indeed  in  Himself  with 
the  zeal  of  His  holy  love,  but  was  on  the  other  hand  indif- 
ferent what  relation  men  took  to  good,  which  in  reality 
makes  an  unconditioned  claim  to  prevalence.^  Thus  the  Divine 
disfavour  to  evil  and  the  wicked  is  simply  the  necessary  self- 
assertion  of  His  holy  nature  and  His  ethical  immutability 
against  all  change  in  the  world. 

Just  as  little  can  the  inference  be  drawn  on  ethical 
grounds,  i.e.  on  the  ground  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  love, 
that  God  cannot  will  to  punish  because  it  is  foreign  to  God  to 
inflict  an  evil  or  pain.  Eather  is  there  no  love  in  God,  and 
especially  no  true  goodness,  which  is  not  before  all  things 
just.  Did  God  not  hate  evil,  He  would  not  love  good :  were 
there  not  in  Him  the  fire  of  opyrj  against  evil,  there  would  not 
be  in  Him  the  holy  flame  of  love ;  in  zeal  against  evil,  purity 
of  love  to  good  is  preserved.  Or  is  God  to  be  supposed  only 
eudaemonistically  able  to  make  the  sensuous  well-being  of 
rational  creatures  the  final  end  of  the  world,  as  contrasted  with 
the  good  and  the  holy  ?     This  would  also  be  degrading  for 

^  One  gladly  refers  hereupon  to  Matt.  v.  45,  a  passage  whicli  utters  Divine 
long-suffering  for  the  sinner,  but  will  not  make  good  and  evil  an  indifferent  thing 
as  opposed  to  the  Divine  justice  (§  32.  4). 

2  If  the  ethical  be  thought  indifferent  as  to  realization,  it  would  itself  be  re- 
presented in  a  manner  simply  spiritualistic,  and  so  to  speak  ghostly  ;  it  would 
remain  a  merely  good  thought,  or  a  thought  of  the  good,  which  lacked  all  power. 
Not  for  a  moment  would  it  be  good  disposition,  for  this  aims  with  inner  neces- 
sity at  realization.  And  since  the  ethical  desires  objectivation,  it  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  it,  whether  it  has  a  value  in  realization.  Indeed,  it  must  also 
claim  to  be  or  to  become  the  power  over  the  physical ;  as  absolutely  powerless  in 
reference  to  the  same  it  would  also  be  in  opposition  to  itself,  and  must  renounce 
the  claim  to  be  the  supreme  power,  the  power  even  above  omnipotence  (§  26, 
§  32.  4). 
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man.      That   he  can  be  punished,  is   a   sign    of  his    higher 
destiny.^ 

That  the  ethical  must  remain  the  final  end  of  the  world, 
others  concede,  but  they  will  only  recognize  punishment  as  an 
amelioration,  and  they  regard  the  addition  of  evil,  inflicted  as  a 
punishment  on  the  side  even  of  human  society,  as  justified  only 
so  far  as  its  fruit  is  amelioration.  But  in  this  case,  because 
of  human  freedom,  the  uncertainty  would  never  be  surmounted 
as  to  whether  it  is  right  to  punish,  or  on  the  contrary  to  bestow 
further  benefits,  because  they  may  also  ameliorate.  And  if  it 
is  said  that  it  lies  open  and  certain  to  God  what  the  final 
moral  decision  of  the  free  man  will  be,  it  would  follow,  that 
if  punishment  is  simply  justified  on  the  score  of  amelioration, 
the  obdurate  sinner,  concerning  whom  God  foresaw  that  no 
work  of  amelioration  would  influence  him,  must  remain  un- 
punished. If  the  amelioration  theory  would  not  remain 
without  a  principle,  but  would  still  leave  a  right  to  the  senti- 
ment of  justice,  it  must  maintain  that,  according  to  our  psycho- 
logical constitution,  there  is  a  necessity  for  us  to  bring  e^dl 
as  a  righteous  punishment  into  connection  with  sin.  Now  if 
tliis  opinion  shaped  itself  thus,  that  our  psychical  constitution 
does  not  correspond  with  objective  truth  or  a  Divine  necessity, 
but  simply  generates  a  subjective  and  deceptive  representation 
of  a  connection  between  evil  and  our  sin,  with  the  knowledge 
of  deception  the  idea  of  punishment  would  be  absolutely  dis- 
solved, and  that  psychological  necessity  itself  would  again  be 
apparent  merely.  For  the  sake  of  justice  what  we  assert  must 
therefore  be  conceded,  that  our  constitution  originating  in  God 
is  so  framed  that  amelioration  cannot  enter  without  the  experi- 
ence of  a  corresponding  evil,  or  without  the  recognition  of  the 
culpability  of  evil,  and  this  of  itself  leads  to  the  fact  that  the 
connection  indeed  between  sin  and  punitive  justice  is  a  close 

^  If  Schenkel  and  others  simply  adopt  the  position  of  Schleiermacher,  "  "We 
have  no  wrath  of  God  to  teach,"  whilst  notwithstanding  they  affirm,  as  Schleier- 
macher does  not,  a  creaturely  freedom,  this  is  even  logically  blameworthy  ;  and 
they  despoil  the  Divine  government  of  the  counterpoise  to  the  free  powers 
which  are  inimical  to  God,  unless  their  doctrine  of  Freedom  changes  again  into 
a  Determinism.  Power  must  stand  beside  justice  as  the  ultima  ratio,  which 
can  reveal  the  inner  hollowness  and  falsehood  of  evil,  and  divest  the  same  of  the 
assumed  semblance  of  being  the  true  reality.  Without  this  the  supposition  of 
a  free  world  would  be  something  irrational 
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and  objective  one.  The  actual  recognition  of  culpability 
straightway  contains  the  recognition  of  the  objective  signifi- 
cance of  justice  and  punishment. 

But  FINALLY,  OTHERS  SAY,  "  evil  must  be  punished,  but  it  is 
its  own  punishment,  and  therewith  justice  is  satisfied  :  no  further 
punishment    is  needed."      If  the  opinion  here  expressed  is 
that  sin,  the  punishable,  is  itself  the  punishment,  the  question 
is,  wherefore  punishment  follows,  if  by  hypothesis  sin  is  itself 
punishment  ?^     Actual  sin  or  evil  as  guilt  is  manifestly  not 
punishment,  but  works   punishment.      Of  course  the   conse- 
quence of  actual  sin  is  sin,  an  evil  state,  and  this,  or  the  moral 
misery,  is  also  punishment,  namely  as  non-freedom  or  slavery. 
But  even  this  is  only  the  consequence  of  actual  sin  laden  with 
guilt,  which  is  not  in  itself  already  punishment.     It  is  false 
and  perilous  to  lay  down  absolutely,  severed  from  the  past  and 
the  future,  the  position  that  God  punishes  evil  in  order  to 
increase  it.     Neither  the  commencement  of  evil,  the  act  of 
sin,  nor  evil  generally,  so  far  as  it  is  evil  desire   and  not 
misery,  is  punishment ;  it  is  punishable  rather.     The  punish- 
ment of  sin  by  sin  is  never  the  immediate  act  or  the  direct 
aim  of  God,  but  is  the  effect  of  nature  divinely  ordered  and 
destined  for  good.     The  position  in  question  is  also  incorrect. 
because  it  is  not  evil  which  is  punished,  but  the  doers  of  evil, 
and  just  as  little  is  evil  itself  abolished.    With  the  position  that 
evil  is  its  own  punishment,  if  it  is  to  have  a  sense,  the  opinion 
must  be  held  that  evil  is  punished  by  evil,  as  the  cause  of 
necessary  effects  which  are  evil.     In  fact,  who  can  deny  that 
the  evil-doer  cannot  enjoy  the  peace  of  soul  of  the  righteous, 
that  spiritual  weakness  and  derangement  are  the  consequences 
of  evil — that,  for  example,  sensuous  sin  necessarily  by  misuse 
destroys  the  body  ?    All  this  is  only  the  logically  and  physically 
necessary  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  man  is 
destined  for  good,  and  experiences  because  of  evil  a  perversion 
which  is  pernicious.      But  by  the  natural  necessity  of  these 
consequences,  the  recognition  of  a  Divine  punishment  by  that 

'  It  approximates  to  this  conception,  when  distance  from  God  is  treated  at 
the  same  time  as  sin  and  punishment,  particularly  if  God  is  thought  to  be  near 
to  man  with  His  love  in  a  manner  eternally  similar.  In  this  case,  what  might 
he  punishment  in  the  remoteness  of  God  vanishes  into  a  mere  erroneous  repre- 
sentation, generated  by  the  subjective  Divine  estrangement. 
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means  ought  not  to  be  deistically  excluded.  For  whence  is  this 
natural  order  ?  If  punishment  is  not  referred  to  the  living 
God  of  providence,  still  the  constitution  of  the  physical  and 
spiritual  nature,  through  which  this  punishment  necessarily 
enters,  has  its  origin  in  God,  who  has  ordered  it  in  harmony 
with  His  justice.  But  He  has  never  withdrawn  from  His 
creation,  He  dwells  livingly  therein.  Add  to  this  that  God 
can  only  love  and  will  the  good  He  Himself  is  so  absolutely, 
that  He  rejects  what  is  unholy  in  offended  reaction  and  dis- 
favour, and  cannot  allow  the  same  to  be  unmolested  side  by 
side  with  good,  good  being  incompatible  with  its  absolute 
opposite.  So  certainly  as  good  is  alone  the  unconditioned 
necessity,  it  must  endeavour  to  exclude  evil,  that  the  world 
may  pertain  to  good  for  which  it  was  destined.  It  may  be 
said,  it  is  true,  that  this  might  happen  by  the  vanquishing  of 
evil,  and  that  punishment  is  not  necessary  thereto.  But  first, 
as  has  been  shown,  no  one  can  truly  improve  himself  without 
recognizing  the  validity  of  his  conscience,  which  describes  him 
as  culpable.  Further,  inasmuch  as  God  created  a  class  of  free 
agents,  He  gave  it  the  power  to  disturb  the  kingdom  of  good, 
He  exposed  His  will  to  possible  disregard.  But  this  could 
only  be  without  prejudice  to  His  majesty  and  our  creaturely 
position  and  absolute  obligation,  if  at  the  same  time  God 
opposed  to  evil  the  punitive  justice.  Good,  its  victory  over 
evil,  cannot  be  effected  by  compulsion.  Man  can  array  him- 
self in  opposition  to  the  holy  God  and  to  the  means  of  salva- 
tion, nay  can  blunt  his  conscience,  consequently  the  honour  of 
good  cannot  be  staked  upon  vanquishing  evil  by  sanctification 
alone,  but  in  opposition  to  evil  the  negative  and  also  irremis- 
sible  position  must  be  retained,  that  good  may  at  any  rate  make 
valid  its  rejected  claims  upon  man  by  punishment.  It  stands 
thus :  if  thou  dost  not  will  good,  thou  canst  not  be  compelled, 
but  thou  canst  be  punished.  The  blow  which  evil  strikes 
against  good  by  the  misused  means  of  good,  demands,  unless 
good  is  to  be  powerless,  the  inevitable  counter-blow,  which 
can  only  maintain  itself  and  its  honour  securely  by  the  fact 
that  the  arm  of  omnipotence  is  at  its  command  and  not  at  the 
command  of  evil,  that  the  might  and  reality  which  evil  arro- 
gates are  taken  therefrom,  and  evil  is  divested  thereof  as  well 
as  of  the  pleasure  the  semblance  of  which  it  took  to  itself  iu 
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order  to  hide  its  hollo wness.  Granting  even  that  this  counter- 
blow to  evil,  whereby  it  is  robbed  of  its  misused  good  things, 
advanced  by  no  single  step  the  amelioration  of  the  sinner, 
there  would  lie  in  punishment  itself  not  merely  something 
absolutely  justified,  but  a  good,  because  it  would  reveal  in  the 
only  way  left  the  permanent  absolute  obligation  of  good  even 
in  spite  of  refractoriness,  and  would  authenticate  the  stability 
of  the  good  government  of  the  world. 

2.  Contents  of  Punishment  with  its  Kinds. — Punish- 
ments are  first  'physical  evils  up  to  corporeal  death,  to  which 
also  all  the  disorganizing  effects  of  sin  belong.  They  also 
reach  to  the  psychical  sphere ;  for  the  human  faculties  are 
not  equally  good  in  the  evil  as  in  the  good,  but  waste  away 
until  the  end  may  be  paralysis.  Men  originally  highly 
gifted  may  become  like  extinct  volcanoes  by  a  life  in  sinful 
passion.  A  teleological  view  of  the  world  must  acknow- 
ledge that,  were  there  no  sin,  possible  evils  would  be  perma- 
nently restrained.^  In  physical  evil  there  is  at  any  rate 
contained  a  reaction  against  evil  of  the  good  government  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  logic  implanted  in  the  world.^  But 
there  is  also  a  reaction  of  the  moral  nature  as  a  counter-blow 
to  evil  To  this  category  in  particular  belongs  evil  conscience, 
its  impeachment  and  condemnation.  Further,  there  are  the 
moral  forces  which  work  in  society  and  history ;  especially 
the  divinely  appointed  practice  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  domestic  and  civil  life,  which  should  be  conscious 
of  acting  in  the  name  of  God,  and  which  serves  for  the 
preservation  of  an  existence  worthy  of  man.^  But  to  the 
judgment,  which  the  good  government  of  the  world  itself 
historically  executes  by  its  physical  and  moral  forces,  there 

^  Labour  and  effort  would  still  retain  their  i)Iace  ;  they  are  not  evils.  Even 
Schleiermacher  maintained  the  connection  of  all  evil  with  sin.  To  sin  as  the 
common  act  of  the  race  evil  answers  as  the  common  punishment,  a  view  which 
Eitschl  blames  (III.  pp.  208,  311)  incorrectly.  With  a  teleological  view  of  the 
world  such  censure  is  only  possible,  if  in  the  Kantian  fashion  homage  is  paid  to 
a  natureless  ethics,  and  the  constitution  of  nature  is  nursed  therein  not  because 
of  what  it  could  and  would  give  to  the  spirit  in  its  normal  state,  but  because  it 
is  simply  asked,  whether  the  spirit  in  spite  of  its  limitations  can  maintain  itself 
in  its  elevation,  which  is  by  no  means  a  victory  over  the  world. 

^  On  the  connection  of  Logic  and  Mathematics  with  Justice  something  has 
been  said  in  §  24. 

*  Gen.  ix.  5,  6  ;  Rom.  xiii.  1,  etc 
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necessarily  succeeds  the  Divine  disfavour,  together  with  every- 
thing it  includes  in  the  withholding  of  communion  with  God, 
of  peace  and  blessedness.  The  disfavour  of  God  is  the  supreme 
source  of  all  other  possible  and  divinely  ordained  punish- 
ments, and  it  is  itself  also  something  per  se,  and  a  special 
further  element  in  addition  to  these.  So  certainly  as  com- 
munion with  God  is  a  special  good  by  the  side  of  the  harmony 
of  man  with  himself  and  the  world,  so  certainly  is  the 
Divine  disfavour,  which  withdraws  the  Divine  complacency 
from  the  sinner,  is  at  variance  with  him,  and  puts  upon  him 
a  ban  or  curse,  a  special,  nay  the  supreme  and  most  important 
element  in  punishment.  We  may  call  it  the  Divine  punish- 
ment in  the  stricter  sense.  The  other  kinds  of  punishment 
are  its  proclamations  or  emanations. 

3.  But  the  physical,  moral,  and  divine  punishments  in  the 
stricter  sense  are  to  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  one 
another.  They  are  ordained  for  co-operation.  Punishment 
would  not  be  ethical,  it  would  only  be  a  physical  occurrence, 
a  mishap,  indeed  it  would  lack  that  which  is  most  poignant, 
and  its  inner  meaning  would  be  concealed,  if  man  merely 
experienced  an  evil,  without  the  strings  of  the  moral  self- 
consciousness  being  struck  thereby  in  normal  fashion,  so  that 
evils  might  be  referred  to  sin  and  guilt  in  the  inner  forum. 
On  the  other  hand,  man  is  not  concerned  with  self-condem- 
nation in  the  conscience  merely.  The  voice  of  the  same 
would  remain  exposed  to  the  grossest  falsifications,  were  the 
natural  order  not  the  ally  of  conscience.  Moreover,  the 
human  judgment  in  its  limited  sphere  does  not  reach  all  that 
is  culpable.  It  is  now  the  art  of  the  Divine  punitive 
justice,  which  human  justice  can  only  imperfectly  imitate, 
that  it  has  ordained  the  inner  ideal  or  spiritual  side  and  also 
the  real  and  physical  to  co-operate,  although  both  do  not 
always  enter  simultaneously.  Man  must  himself,  according  to 
the  good  Divine  order,  contribute  to  his  own  punishment,  for 
the  accuser,  witness,  and  judge  of  the  evil  deed  is  placed 
within  him,  and  thus  the  blow  is  more  than  a  mishap  or  ill, 
w  hich  may  be  avoided  by  art  or  prudence ;  it  becomes,  what 
it  is  in  itself,  subjectively  in  relation  to  man,  jy^'nishynent,  and 
has  its  spiritual  sting  therein.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order 
that  man  may  not  stifle  the  judgment  of  conscience  by  self- 
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justification  or  by  doubting  the  law,  the  physical  evils 
(including  the  social)  which  develop  themselves  from  sin, 
must  always  arouse  in  turn  the  careless  mind,  and  thus  aid  in 
establishing  the  throne  of  the  judgment  of  conscience.  But 
as,  finally,  the  physical  evils  already  refer  the  sobered  mind 
to  God  as  the  living  originator  and  preserver  of  this  world- 
order,  the  accusing  and  punitive  conscience  of  itself  points 
back  to  God.  In  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  which  man 
knows  right  well,  he  has  not  merely  to  do  with  himself  and 
discord  in  himself,  and  generally  not  with  a  purely  sub- 
jective relation,  but  he  is  referred  to  an  objective  relation  of 
God  to  sin  and  guilt.  And  neither  conscience  nor  the  God- 
consciousness  says  that  God  has  eternally  forgiven  evil  or 
regards  it  as  ignorance.  The  judgment,  in  repudiation  of  evil 
made  by  conscience,  is  not  something  subjective  merely,  but 
by  means  of  conscience,  which  is  a  knowing  together  with 
God,  the  judgment  of  God  is  made  known  ;  therein  is  the  voice 
of  God  as  well.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  conscience  does 
not  say  that  its  blame  is  the  sole  punishment  together  with 
the  physical  consequences  of  evil,  in  which  the  good  con- 
tinuity of  nature  is  asserted,  but  in  the  judgment  of  con- 
science there  is  also  contained  the  consciousness  of  guUt.^ 
There  is  associated  therein  something  of  divination,  some- 
thing which  points  to  the  future,  an  "  expectation  of  the 
Divine  judgment."^  The  sense  of  the  decree  of  conscience 
is :  because  it  pronounces  "  guilty  "  by  higher  authority,  the 
Divine  disfavour  is  present,  and  culpability  is  present,  and 
the  punishment  which  follows  is  just.  Consequently  the  state 
of  punishment  already  essentially  enters,  the  judgment  has 
already  descended,  as  it  were.  The  disfavour  of  God  hangs 
over  the  condemned.^  He  feels  himself  already  apprehended, 
bound  in  the  chains  of  fear,  in  a  diminished  life.*  Although 
therefore  for  a  time,  by  the  falsehood  of  sin,  the  state  of 
punishment   may   be    denied   and    the   consciousness  of   the 

'  Rom.  iii.  19.  '  Heb.  x.  17  ;  tKlax^  xplatus,  Roiu.  ii.  16. 

^  John  iii.  36  :    h  ofyy\  rod  Bau  fiitii  it'  auTot. 

*  Rom.  viii.  10,  15,  iii.  5,  19.  That  the  judgment  of  conscience  refers  back 
to  God,  indeed  receives  from  Him  power  and  right,  is  on  the  one  hand  the  most 
central  and  hard  thing  in  punishment,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  basis  for 
the  fact  that,  when  God  has  forgiven  sin,  conscience  has  no  right  to  prosecute 
its  accusation  to  punishment. 
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Divine  disfavour  forgotten  or  choked,  a  time  comes  in  which 
falsehood  is  dissipated,  and  disfavour  is  so  revealed  that  it 
cannot  be  denied  any  more  even  by  the  sinner,  and  in 
which  the  execution  of  punishment  which  only  begins  upon 
earth,  must  attain  its  wretched  end,  unless  a  turn  for  the 
better  enters.^ 

Ohservation. — In  what  has  been  discussed  is  also  contained 
the  answer  to  the  controversy  as  to  whether  there  are  only 
natural  punishments  or  so-called  "  positive  "  punishments  as 
well.*  The  contrast  itself  is  awkwardly  put  By  "  positive 
])unishments "  were  meant  punishments  arbitrarily  decreed 
by  God  and  standing  outside  the  effects  of  the  system  of 
nature,  and  the  natural  are  not  directly  referred  to  the  God 
who  founds  and  preserves  the  world-order,  but  are  regarded 
as  works  of  nature  without  God.  Both  are  false.  We 
have  to  regard  the  natural  also  as  the  ordinance  of  God, 
and  Divine  punishment  has  nothing  arbitrary  in  it,  but 
corresponds  with  the  immutable  holy  nature  of  God,  as  well 
as  with  the  idea  of  man.  Only  this  can  be  said,  that  the 
experience  of  the  Divine  disfavour  as  such  within  is  the 
immediate  experience  of  the  Di%ine  punishment,  whilst  the 
physical  and  moral  punishments  are  only  mediately  Divine.' 

^  This  is  indicated  by  the  Di\"ine  ^vXaxi  or  fftufa,  xIxizti;  alliums,  1  Pet  iii. 
19  ;  Matt.  v.  25. 

'  Another  ancient  division  is  that  between  pmna  sensus  and  poena  damni,  the 
latter  of  which  only  denotes  the  withholding  of  the  good  things  by  which 
felicity  is  enhanced,  the  former  the  addition  of  painful  evils. 

'  Evil  may  disturb  the  good  order  within  and  without  us,  the  social  and 
physical  order,  and  that  these  disturbances  in  the  objective  world  which  react 
upon  us  as  evils,  bear  the  character  of  punishment,  the  uniform  consciousness 
expresses  with  certainty  ;  and  this  is  not  annulled  by  the  fact  that  even  these 
evils  in  the  Di\-ine  economy  may  in  turn  serve  the  kingdom  of  good  as  means 
of  exercise  and  stimulus.  But  they  only  do  this  with  success  when  a  higher 
moral  power  is  attained,  which  they  cannot  themselves  provide.  Apart  from 
the  sinful  weakness  of  the  moral  faculty,  and  apart  from  the  disturbance  or 
non-nature  introduced  into  the  world  by  evil,  nattire  would  be  a  willing  organ 
:'  r  the  dominion  of  the  spirit  and  the  realization  of  the  moral  therein.     But 

:ual  punishment,  and  not  a  mere  mistaken  conversion  of  a  subjective  feeling 
c  t  evil  (ill)  into  a  feeling  of  punishment,  is  to  be  seen  even  where  at  first  nothing 
has  been  changed  in  the  objective  world  by  our  sin,  and  no  hindrance  which  was 
not  previously  existent  is  proctired  for  us,  but  there  has  entered  only  a  false 
relation  of  onr  power  to  the  nature  which  is  essentially  good.  For  the  resistance 
which  disturbs  us,  and  which  the  objective  order  presents,  by  the  effect  of  our 
sin  brings  for  us  no  mere  imaginary  evil  with  it,  but  an  actual  evil,  which 
because  of  its  relation  to  the  evil  in  us,  and  by  virtue  of  the  world-order,  which 
corresponds  with  fact  and  is  just,  is  punishment. 

DoKXEK. — Christ.  Doct.  hi.  I 
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4.  The  Measure  or  the  Stages  of  Pltnishment  are  in 
general  defined  by  tlie  measure  of  the  previous  sin  and  guilt 
which  is  at  first  the  common  sin  and  common  guilt.  With 
these  correspond  the  evil  in  the  world,  at  least  in  such  a  way 
that  evil  as  the  common  punishment  does  not  surpass  the 
measure  of  sin.  In  this  common  evil,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  punishment,  every  one  shares  who  enters  the  circle 
of  humanity,  whatever  its  relations  to  his  personal  guilt. 
The  physical  and  social  evils  have  their  relatively  inde- 
pendent course,  which  does  not  depend  every  moment  upon 
the  present  sin  or  guilt  of  the  individual  The  natural 
side  of  man  and  the  spiritual  have  indeed,  according  to  the 
unity  of  the  world,  a  teleological  passive  relation  to  one 
another,  and  also  a  relative  independence  of  one  another. 
The  natural  side,  ruled  by  the  law  of  necessity,  when  it  has 
experienced  corruption,  continues  this  disorder  according  to 
its  own  law ;  whereas  the  spirit  can  withdraw  itself  from  the 
impelling  effect  of  its  past  or  of  the  generic  life,  and  can 
make  a  new  and  better  beginning.  And  hence  it  follows  that 
participation  in  this  evil  cannot  be  determined  by  the  measure 
of  the  sin  or  guilt  of  the  individual  merely,  and  consequently 
the  latter  cannot  be  measured  by  the  former  participation. 
As  in  sin,  so  more  in  evil,  inheritance  has  its  place.  Thus,  in 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  common  evil  by  indi- 
viduals, an  inequality  results  which  is  not  proportioned  to 
the  guilt  of  the  same,  to  which  doubts  have  at  all  times 
attached  themselves  as  to  the  Divine  justice,  and  whereby 
a  problem  is  laid  before  us. 

In  this  unequal  distribution  no  single  sinner  indeed  has  the 
right  to  complain  of  injustice  done  him ;  for  no  one  can  show 
that  too  much  has  befallen  him  in  relation  to  his  sin.  But 
relatively  in  comparison  with  others  a  disproportion  of  course 
exists,  which  apparently  contradicts  the  reign  of  a  pure  justice 
in  the  world ;  and  since  the  better  spirits,  because  of  the 
enmity  of  the  world  to  good,  have  regularly  much  to  suffer, 
the  pious  ones  of  the  0.  T.  fell  into  great  distress  and 
vexation  because  of  this  disproportion.^  Here  again,  the 
solution  was  only  brought  by  the  N.  T.,  seeing  that  it  allows 
the   pre-Christian    state    to    be    understood  as    provisory  in 

^  Comp.  Ps.  Ixxiii. ,  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes. 
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relation  to  punishment  as  well  as  to  sin  and  guilt.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  Divine  administration  of  justice  the 
immediate  equalization  of  worth  and  destiny  is  not  requisite. 
The  Divine  justice  relates  exclusively  to  the  collective  worth 
cf  man,  and  under  this  aspect  it  harmonizes  therewith  that  it 
should  cause  the  judgment  which  is  to  be  wholly  adequate  to 
the  personal  sin  and  guilt,  to  enter  certainly  when  personal 
sin  and  guilt  have  definitively  established  themselves,  but  not 
before.  As  the  mass  of  personal  and  common  sin  which  is  at 
the  beginning  indiscernibly  intermingled  is  only  brought  to  a 
separation  at  its  own  time,  it  is  with  this  separation  that  the 
definite  separation  between  the  personal  and  common  punish- 
ment is  brought  about.  As  definite  unbelief,  and  it  alone 
with  certainty,  is  sin,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
eiiect  of  generic  sin,  so  the  punishment  of  this  unbelief,  con- 
demnation, is  the  only  punishment  which  is  to  be  certainly 
excepted  from  the  common  punishment  of  the  race. 

If  we  are  thus  pointed  as  to  the  end  to  a  definite  expecta- 
tion of  an  ultimately  perfect  equalization  between  worth  and 
destiny,  secondly,  in  the  glance  to  the  end  the  relative  dispro- 
portion which  remains  diiring  the  world's  course  in  reference 
to  believers  also  resolves  itself  into  harmony.  For  by  means 
of  the  perfecting  revelation  it  is  possible  that  the  entire  evils 
of  the  pre-Christian  state  of  punishment  may  be  transformed 
into  blessing.  The  sufferings  which  our  fathers  call  "the 
holy  cross,"  may  loose  from  the  world  and  draw  to  the  cross 
of  Christ ;  and  this  effect  they  produce  on  those  who  do  not 
hinder  the  judgment  of  conscience,  but  acknowledge  their 
culpability.  And  they  also  leave  all  comparison  of  envy  or 
pride,  as  well  as  isolation  from  the  common  sin.  The  night 
and  anguish  of  suJSering  can  and  shall  turn  in  them^  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  the  new  and  free  man,  who,  free  in 
conscience  from  the  Divine  disfavour,  and  therefore  also 
from  self  -  condemnation,  is  able  to  change  the  suflFerings 
which  are  still  outstanding,  death  included,  into  a  ground  of 
holy  joy,^  for  they  serve  the  proclamation  of  birth  and  are 
the  pains  of  labour.  They  were  only  by  the  Divine  disfavour 
punishments  indeed;  and  now  there  is  the  pardon  of  the 
person,  they  have  lost  the  character  of  punishment,  and  con- 

1  John  ivi.  19-22.  '  Jas.  i.  2  ;  Heb.  xii.  11. 
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sequently  their  sting  ;  they  are  rather  transformed  into  a  good, 
to  paternal  chastisements  or  a  means  of  education.^ — Finally, 
it  is  true  that  the  Christian  has  by  personal  faith  broken 
through  the  circle  of  the  natural  cohesion  of  the  race,  there- 
fore knows  himself  to  be  personally  free  from  the  common 
e^dls  of  the  race,  so  far  as  they  are  punishments,  and  stands 
saved  in  contrast  therewith ;  at  the  same  time  because  of 
love,  that  active  true  consciousness  of  the  race,  new  spiritual 
sufferings  especially  of  a  social  kind  multiply  for  him.  But 
these  sufferings  through  sympathy,  through  the  participation 
of  compassionate  love  in  the  misery  of  the  brethren  and  the 
unbelieving  world,  are  holy  sufferings  in  the  likeness  of  Jesus,^ 
and  no  one  who  actually  bears  them  is  burdened  with  them 
or  wishes  not  to  bear  them,  so  long  as  a  cause  for  them  is  still 
extant.  For  these  sufferings  are  deeds ;  the  offerings  which 
are  brought  in  patience  and  meekness  are  the  mightiest  levers 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  as  they  are 
in  themselves  quite  compatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
highest  good,  with  the  peace  of  God  and  the  blessedness  of 
love,  they  also  have  the  most  splendid  promises. 

Thus  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  physical  evil  and  its 
distribution  in  the  world  show  themselves  to  be  solvable,  but 
only  in  the  light  of  Christian  grace,  through  wdiich  here  also, 
as  in  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  guilt,  the  relation  between  the 
species  and  the  individual  personality  becomes  clear,  and 
consequently  the  Divine  order  shows  itself  to  be  harmonious 
and  just.^ — Another  disproportion  in  the  earthly  course  of  the 
world  is  that  punishment  still  lags  behind  sin.  But  this 
also  is  explained  and  ordered.  The  Divine  disfavour  rests,  it 
is  true,  upon  all  evil,  but  not  uniformly,  as  evil  itself  is  not 
equal ;  there  is  a  disfavour  which  guarantees  respite,  for  God 
has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner.  This  restraint 
{avoxn)  of  the  Divine  justice  also  is  neither  arbitrariness  nor 
weak  goodness ;  it  does  not  occur  at  the  cost  of  justice,  but 
answers  thereto.  Its  law  lies  in  the  positively  ethical  final 
end ;  therefore  it  need  not  necessarily  inflict  forthwith  aU 
the  evils  deserved  (§  26.  1). 

1  Heb.  xii.  5,  11  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  32  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  9  ;  Rev.  iii.  19. 

*  Col.  i.  24. 

*  Gen.  xviii.  ;  Eom.  iii.  25,  26  ;  Acts  xvii.  30  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  20. 
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SECOND  POINT. 

§  89. — Transition  from  Fontrology  to  Christology. 

The  punitive  reaction  against  evil  is  indeed  necessarily  based 
in  the  justice  of  God  (§  88);  but  this  necessity  also 
leaves  room  for  a  revelation,  which,  arising  from  the 
depths  of  the  eternal  free-will  of  love,  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  right  of  justice,  is  reckoned  to  humanity,  lost 
as  it  was  without  redemption,  and  yet  capable  of  re- 
demption. The  new  and  concluding  revelation  has  been 
realized  by  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God  and  of  man,  in  the  fulness  of  times  and  in  the 
form  conditioned  by  sin,  and  realized  in  such  a  way  that 
in  His  person  the  Divine  justice  and  love,  as  they  have 
their  eternal  union  in  God,  have  also  come,  in  spite  of 
sin,  to  perfect  revelation  and  mutual  interpenetration  in 
the  world. 

1.  Little  as  the  assertion  is  to  be  made,  that  punishment 
can  never  and  nowhere  linger  behind  culpability, — on  the 
contrary,  physical  punishments  do  not  necessarily  follow  per- 
sonal guilt  as  an  equivalent, — nevertheless  the  punitive  justice 
certainly  has  a  necessity,  and  the  universality  of  sin,  the 
common  guilt,  is  associated  with  a  universal  state  of  punish- 
ment. This  was  manifest  in  great  measure  even  in  the  pre- 
Christian  world.  It  lay  in  misery  and  ruin,  in  outward  and 
inward  decay,  far  more  than  it  knew.  Instead  of  the  earlier 
delight  and  fulness  of  life,  a  feeling  of  decay  and  age  had  come  ; 
instead  of  the  joyous  security  of  existence  there  was  a  feeling 
of  universal  transience ;  side  by  side  with  the  fear  of  death, 
the  wish  never  to  have  been  born  spread,  so  that  death  was 
esteemed  the  highest  good.^  Thus  the  feeling  of  misery 
dominated  even  to  despair,  and  there  was  therein  a  real 
revelation  of  the  Divine  justice. — In  the  Hebrew  people  the 
consciousness  of  the  Divine  justice  was  more  purely  present 

*  Xagelsbach,  Nachhomerische  Theologie  de  griech.  Volksrjlauhens,  1857, 
Abschnitt  VII. 
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because  of  the  established  Law  ;  amongst  them  the  relation 
of  misery  to  sin  was  more  frequent,  united  as  it  was  with 
the  aggravation  of  the  same  by  the  consciousness  of  sin  and 
guilt.  Here  also  the  sense  of  the  approaching  dissolution 
was  diffused,  unless  by  the  agency  of  the  light  from  above 
there  broke  forth  from  the  night  and  winter  of  our  race  a  new 
spring-tide.  And  as  it  was  in  the  pre-Christian  time,  such 
is  the  present  relation  of  every  one  in  his  pre-Christian 
state.  For  when  a  man  has  once  reached  the  clearness  of  the 
religious  and  moral  self-consciousness,  and  felt  vitally  the 
contrast  between  his  realization  and  his  vocation,  he  finds 
himself  in  misery  and  decay,  nay,  in  a  wretchedness  which 
points  back  to  a  state  of  punishment,  redemption  from  which 
is  to  be  found  in  no  other  way  than  through  the  blessed, 
miraculous  Di\dne  act  of  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  we  must  now  realize  more  definitely,  that,  and  why, 
redemption  was  impossible  otherwise  than  by  that  manifesta- 
tion. We  consider  therefore  first,  anthropologically,  the  need 
for  this  Divine  act,  and  then  we  advance  to  the  theological 
exposition,  that  this  manifestation  had  its  possibility,  i.e.  its 
necessity,  in  God  Himself. 

2.  Through  punishment  of  itself  mankind  would  not 
become  better.  If  it  remained  in  the  state  in  which  it 
was, — entangled  in  the  common  sin  and  guilt  as  well  as  in 
the  common  punishment,  in  which  every  one  also  shares 
by  his  own  guilt,  and  in  which  the  presentiment  of  future 
punishment  is  at  the  same  time  included,^ — humanity  would 
eternally  remain  without  redemption  from  its  misery  and 
decay,  as  well  as  without  emancipation  from  guilt.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  to  punishment  is  not  given  the  jJower  to  atone 
or  to  improve.  To  atone  means  to  satisfj''  justice,  and  to 
change  disfavour  into  favourable  sentiment.  But  so  long 
as  the  evil  state  is  not  broken,  there  always  remains  the 
source  of  ever  fresh  culpability,  granting  even  that  the  earKer 
state  were  expiated  by  punishment.  The  evil  state  cannot 
be  broken  by  punishment  alone.  Punishment  may  incite  to 
gather  up  the  strength  for  good  resolutions,  but  these  have 
no  power  over  the  basis  of  the  soul.  Tlie  apostle  describes 
such  volitions   as  a  hopeless  wrestling,  as  a  shaking,  so  to 

^§88. 
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speak,  of  the  chains  of  a  prisoner.^  And  the  reason  is  easily 
apprehended.  True  improvement  requires,  not  abstinence 
merely,  but  positive  love,  which  must  come  from  the  primary 
source  of  love,  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  sin  is  separation 
from  the  Divine  source  of  life,  and  the  consciousness  of 
punishment  fills  with  trembling,  mistrust,  and  fear  of  God. 
Nor  does  it  stand  in  man's  power  to  open  for  himself  the 
Divine  source  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  good  resolution 
has  an  enemy  in  its  own  house.  Opposed  to  the  better 
will  is  the  lower  inclination,  a  fleshly  will.  And  man 
being  a  living  unity  if  a  divided  one,  the  will  which  does 
not  wish  evil  is  made  impotent  by  the  natural  and  fleshly 
will,  and  the  stress  of  the  better  resolutions  is  ever  enfeebled. 
And  the  better  resolution,  which  punishment  may  arouse,  is 
not  yet  pure  besides,  and  this  is  one  cause  of  its  impotence. 
To  will  good  in  order  to  avoid  punishment,  is  not  yet  love 
of  good  or  God.  The  acknowledgment  of  culpability  is  good 
and  necessary  to  improvement,  but  the  consciousness  of  the 
same  or  of  the  Divine  disfavour  works  fear,^  and  fear  is 
opposed  to  love.  Were  the  sense  of  punishment  not  mode- 
rated by  rays  of  grace,  it  must  darken,  it  must  make  reluctant 
in  reference  to  God  and  intolerant  of  sufferinir  as  regards 
the  punishment,  which  may  of  itself  conduct  to  doubting 
the  goodness  of  God,  tlie  obligation  of  the  law,  and  guilt. 
Arrayed  in  the  positive  ethical  attributes,  God  stands  before 
the  falsified  consciousness  as  a  hostile  power,  as  a  dark 
fate.^ 

Then,  secondly,  God  does  not  punish  immediately  in  such 
a  way  that  the  evil  experienced  is  equal  to  the  sin ;  He  is 
long-suffering,  and  bears  with  the  world  even  though  sinful. 
He  also  still  gives  to  the  sinning  world  signs  of  His  love.* 
He  places  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  sin  by  means  of  Divine 
and  human  commands,  law,  threatenings,  and  promises.  But 
even  this  long  -  suffering  brings  no  redemption ;  it  simply 
restrains  the  outbreak  of  the  evil  consequences.^  The  source 
of  evil,  the  universal  evil  state  remains ;  indeed  sin,  worked 
upon  by  the  law  and  impelled  within,  easily  clothes  itself  in 

^  Rom.  vii.  15,  etc.  '  1  John  iv.  18. 

'  Rom.  iv.  15  :  o  ti/m  ipyiif  xxTipya.XiTi'ii.  *  Matt.  V.  45. 

6  Gal.  iii.  23,  iv.  2. 
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finer  and  more  spiritual  forms,  and  is  neither  healed  nor  atoned 
by  command  or  prohibition/  The  law  is  even  abused ;  legal 
observance  may  be  taken  for  true  righteousness  and  may 
generate  pride  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  law  may  foster  false 
imaginations.  Add  to  this,  that  justice  cannot  always  and 
for  ever  be  content  with  the  merely  provisory  state,  which 
is  described  by  the  Divine  long  -  suffering.  Therefore  the 
Divine  long-suffering  would  be  aimless  and  impossible,  be- 
cause without  fruit,  if  it  did  not  with  its  forbearance  reserve 
and  prepare  the  human  race  for  a  fundamental  cure  which 
must  come  elsewhere  than  from  the  mere  loncj- suffering 
conservation  of  the  sinful  state  of  the  world. 

And  finally,  sin  cannot  live  itself  out,  man  cannot  become 
better  of  himself,  sin  exhausting  itself  perchance  as  a  disease 
does.  Amelioration  can  be  no  mere  physical  process.  One 
kind  of  sin  may,  it  is  true,  die  out  of  humanity,  if  the  power 
which  is  abused  by  it  becomes  exhausted,  and  thus  the  false- 
liood  of  sin  is  revealed.  But  a  good  disposition  generally  is 
not  yet  given.  Evil  remains,  at  any  rate  within,  so  long  as 
the  powers  are  there  which  it  increasingly  disorders,  unless 
an  opposite  power  intervene  which  so  rescues,  that  with 
the  blotting  out  of  the  previous  sin  and  guilt  of  man  the 
innermost  volition  turns  from  evil  towards  good.  Sin  cannot 
help  us  against  sin. 

Thus  there  is  no  hope  for  man,  unless  there  enters  from 
the  primary  source  of  good  an  overwhelming  and  victorious 
power,  which  breaks  through  the  wretched  circle  leading  from 
sin  to  punishment,  from  punishment  and  the  sense  of  guilti- 
ness to  mistrust  and  despair,  and  thus  to  worse  sin.  In 
this  circle  we  are  confined,  and  we  cannot  escape  therefrom 
with  our  impotent  willings.  The  law  shuts  this  iron  circle 
around  us,  good  in  itself,  for  the  law  is  holy,  right,  and  good, 
as  indeed  punishment  even  is  right  and  good  in  itself.  But 
sin  works  through  the  good  law  an  increasing  evil  result, 
augmentation  of  sin  and  death.^  We  are  sinful,  without  the 
power  of  self-redemption  from  this  ban.  Still  one  course 
remains — we  can  call  for  the  Divine  act  of  redemption ;  as 
we  are  needy,  so  are  we  still  capable  of  redemption.  There 
is  no  compulsion  forcing  upon  us  despair  of  God  and  our 
1  See  §  83,  C.  ^  Rom.  v.  20,  vii.  13. 
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destiny.  Despair  would  be  practical  Manichccism.  The 
opposite  Pelagian  mode  of  thought  finds  little  in  the  pollu- 
tion of  .the  existent  state,  and  thinks  it  can  easily  loosen  the 
Ego  from  the  ban  and  curse  of  sin.  It  simulates  a  differ- 
ence between  the  Ego  and  evil,  which  is  non-existent.  The 
Manichaean  view,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  difference  at  all  between  the  ecro)  ciudpcoTro^, 
the  captive  and  sin,  and  imagines  an  identity  in  the  two 
which  is  not  present,  an  absolute  distinction  between  God 
and  good,  which  must  cause  the  moral  problem  to  cease. 
Thus  both  lead  to  the  same  result,  to  allowing  the  moral 
and  religious  destiny  to  lapse  ;  Pelagianism  in  such  a  way 
that,  in  levity  and  superficiality,  it  regards  the  problem  as 
essentially  soluble  or  solved  without  a  new  birth ;  Manichseism 
in  such  a  way  that  it  regards  a  new  birth  as  impossible,  or 
supposes  in  the  place  of  the  new  birth  of  the  man,  the  new 
creation  of  a  wholly  different  man.  These  are  the  two 
possible  extremes  by  which  men  step  out  of  the  path  which 
promises  rescue,  and  the  truth  is  denied  which  is  still  ac- 
cessible to  the  sinner.^  Should  the  sinner  hold,  however, 
to  the  road  of  truth,  practically  avoiding  both  errors,  and 
thus  combining  the  true  element  in  Pelagianism  and  Mani- 
chseism,^  this  means  that  he  takes  to  himself  rcpentano&  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  feeling  of  guilt  on  the  other.  These 
two  are  not  identically  but  relatively  opposite.  In  repent- 
ance, man  holds  to  the  distinction  between  himself  and  sin 
in  the  only  way  still  possible  to  him.  He  might  not  have 
done  evil,  therefore  he  withdraws  from  it  in  idea,  or  as 
far  as  his  wish  is  concerned,  and  thus  withdraws  from 
the  Manichaean  error.  By  the  feeling  of  guilt,  conversely, 
he  unites  himself  with  evil  as  his  own,  as  a  real  power  still 
attaching  to  him,  which  exists  and  has  a  significance  in  spite 
of  his  better  desire  and  repentance,  and  this  is  the  rejection 
of  the  Pelagian  error.  But  although  repentance  and  the 
feeling  of  guilt  both  lie  on  the  road  of  truth  and  are  equally 
justified,  still  even  together  they  are  not  redemption ;  but  the 
more  they  arise  and  penetrate  each  other,  the  more  are  they 
simply  a  painful  privation  thereof.  In  the  most  favourable 
case  they  can  only  end  in  the  exclamation  of  the  apostle, 
^  John  iii.  18,  etc.  *  Comp.  vol.  i.  pp.  136,  etc.,  151,  etc. 
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"  "Wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  redeem  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death !  "  ^ 

3.  But  as  improvement  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  side 
of  man  either  by  means  of  punishment  or  the  long-suffering 
of  God,  nor  from  the  self-extinction  of  sin  (and  the  negative 
verification  of  the  necessity  of  redemption  by  Christ  lies  in 
this),  the  ethical  grounding  of  the  new  revelation  which 
breaks  through  the  old  world  is  now  to  be  recognized  on 
the  Divine  side.  Its  ethical  possibility  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  God  to  make  punitive 
justice  the  sole  counter  agent  to  evil,  in  accordance  with 
the  position.  Fiat  justitia,  'penat  imnidiis.  Inviolable  as 
may  be  the  right  of  the  retributory  justice  in  itself,  as  is 
inscribed  upon  the  conscience  of  every  truly  penitent  soul, 
inviolable  even  in  reference  to  the  Divine  goodness,  still  its 
exclusive  dominion  by  no  means  follows.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  justice  in  God,  in  which  love  for  an  empire  of 
good  and  for  its  realization  does  not  dwell  (I.  p.  310).  So 
long,  therefore,  as  there  still  remains  in  the  race  a  capacity 
for  redemption,  so  long  the  Divine  activity  is  busy  in 
realizing  the  honour  and  the  kingdom  of  the  good,  and  does 
not  leave  the  field  to  punitive  justice  alone.  But  before 
Christ  not  merely  were  individuals  capable  of  redemption, 
but  the  race,  as  has  been  previously  shown,  at  least  because 
the  sin  of  definitive  unbelief  could  not  be  committed  before 
the  perfect  revelation.^  Thus  the  deed  of  love  is  still 
possible  therefore,  which  blots  out  sin  and  perfects  humanity. 
If  this  deed  of  love  could  not  enter  because  of  the  Divine 
punitive  justice,  and  love  left  the  field  thereto,  this  would 
mean  that  generally  the  punitive  justice  is  destined  to  be 
the  end  and  goal  of  the  Divine  revelation,  and  therefore 
a  pause  at  the  standpoint  of  the  law.^  But  seeing  that 
God  is  love,  although  holy  and  just  love,  this  would  be  to 
think  of  a  justice  sundered  from  God  as  love  and  turned 
against  the  wiU  of  love,  a  justice  by  which  the  love  of  God 

^  Rom.  vii.  24. 

2  §  26.  1,  §  32 ;  Isa.  xxxii.  16,  17,  xxxiii.  5,  xli.  10,  xlii.  1-6,  xlv.  23-25, 
xlvi.  12,  etc.,  xlviii.  18,  li.  1-8,  liii.  11,  liv.  14,  17,  Ivi.  1,  Iviii.  2,  8,  lix.  16  ; 
comp.  also  Jer.  xxiii.  6,  xxxiii.  16,  etc. 

3  Matt.  V.  6,  10,  20,  vi.  33,  xiii.  43,  xxv.  37-46  ;  Luke  x.  29,  etc.,  xvi.  15, 
xviii.  9,  14;  Johii  xvii.  25. 
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is  bound,  and  by  -wliich  the  absolute  revelation  that  is 
possible  and  indeed  is  willed  by  it  as  love  is  restrained.  If 
we  have  had  to  reject  earlier  the  theories  of  amelioration, 
because  the  honour  and  self-preservation  of  the  good  requites 
a  real  revelation  of  justice  in  sinners,  and  because  the  force 
of  the  law  cannot  be  furthered  by  defection  therefrom, 
or  by  relaxation  and  suspension  thereof,  the  other  side  is 
now  presented.  And  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  aspect  to 
think  the  idea  of  the  Di\ine  justice  to  the  end  to  see 
the  point  where  the  perfecting  revelation  of  the  Divine 
love  can  be  installed  in  the  realm  of  justice,  nay,  where 
this  revelation  is,  so  to  speak,  expected  and  affirmed  by 
the  justice  itself,  as  we  shall  conversely  see  later  that 
justice  attains  by  the  perfect  revelation  of  love  to  its  own 
full  realization. 

In  order  to  apprehend  the  perfect  harmony  of  justice  and 
the  X.  T.  grace  of  God,  everything  depends  on  seeing  how 
the  Di^-ine  justice  itself  stretches  beyond  its  exhibition  as 
punitive,  from  which  it  cannot  withdraw,  and  impels  to  the 
expectation  of  a  higher  exhibition,  and  how,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  revelation  which  we  rightly  call  the  perfect  re- 
velation of  love  straightway  guards  the  right  of  the  punitive 
justice  and  helps  to  bring  it  to  realization.  Everywhere 
indeed  the  Scriptures  proclaim  such  holy  connection  between 
justice  and  grace,  the  total  unbrokenness  of  the  law  and  its 
inviolableness  by  the  Gospel,  and  also  that  God  had  no  need 
to  become  another  in  order  to  become  the  God  of  grace,  and 
that  He  was  not  hindered  therein  by  the  law  of  His  hoh- 
ness,  that  rather  already  in  the  time  of  the  law,  indeed  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  the  perfect  revelation  or  the 
sending  of  the  Son  was  included  in  the  revelation  of  His  holy 
will.  Most  simply  and  yet  most  strikingly  is  this  harmony 
of  the  Divine  justice  and  love  expressed  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  transition  from  the  Old  Covenant  to  the  Xew,  from  the 
economy  of  the  law  to  that  of  love,  the  solemn  expression 
is  again  only  that  of  "  the  revelation  of  justice,"  and  thus 
love  is  not  put  in  the  place  of  justice,  but  the  Gospel  itself 
is  placed  under  the  view-point  of  justice,  and  of  the  revelation 
now  first  completed  of  the  Divine  justice.  The  language  of 
the  Evangelists  on  this  point  had  already  had  a  precedent  for 
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tliis  amongst  the  prophets.^  With  this  usage  of  language  the 
Lord  had  associated  Himself,  e.g.  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ; 
especially  has  Paul  thoroughly  adopted  it ;  just  as  the  idea 
which  describes  Christian  grace  in  its  centre,  justification, 
rests  ^  hereupon.  The  meaning  of  this  the  Evangelical 
Church  has  most  clearly  apprehended,  when  it  describes  the 
salvation  in  Clirist  by  saying  that  Christ  is  our  righteousness. 
That  salvation  is  so  often  derived  from  the  Divine  justice, 
is  not  meant  to  concede  a  claim  to  salvation  of  any  kind 
to  man,  even  were  it  only  on  the  ground  of  free  and 
gracious  promise  ;  but  the  ground  of  this  is,  that  the  legis- 
lative and  punitive  justice  do  not  yet  exhaust  the  Biblical 
idea  of  justice  (§  26.  1),  they  are  only  imperfect  mani- 
festations of  the  entire  justice  of  God.  This  gives  a  glimpse 
into  the  deeper  ground  of  justice.  It  is  not  rooted  in 
Divine  caprice,  but  in  the  Divine  love  and  zeal  for  the  holy, 
for  good,  which  is  again  God  Himself.^  This  zeal  desires 
also  a  good  world  as  a  place  for  the  revelation  of  His 
ethical  majesty,  and  requires  all  the  evidences  which  serve  the 
realization  of  good  in  the  world.  But  these  evidences  the 
Scriptures  often  ascribe  again  to  the  Divine  justice,  which  is 
therefore  thought  of  as  communicative  and  creative.  God  is 
also  just  in  this,  namely  just  to  or  in  correspondence  with 
Himself,  inasmuch  as  He  advances  from  the  requirement  to 
the  gift  and  to  communication  to  those  who  desire.  The 
legislative  justice  already  aimed  at  the  realization  of  the  law, 
which  is  compassed  by  means  of  the  communicative  revelation 
in  those  who  are  vitally  receptive.  Thus  the  Gospel,  that  gift, 
is  the  realization  and  confirmation  of  that  which  was  willed  from 
the  beginning.^  Indeed,  even  the  manner  of  the  realization  of 
the  law  by  the  Gospel  is  in  no  way  developed  in  opposition 
to  the  law,  nor  to  the  punitive  justice  even.  By  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law  in  every  respect  (on  the  part  of  Christ), 
the  way  is  opened  to  the  Gospel.  Even  so  grace  or  pardon 
in  the  Gospel  is  not  the  denial  of  culpability  or  of  the  right 

^  Eom.  i.  16,  17,  iii.  21,  22,  26,  v.  19  ;  Gal.  iii.  11  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21  :  comp. 
Heb.  X.  38  ;  1  John  i.  9,  ii.  1,  29,  iii.  7. 

-  See  vol.  i.  §  32,  p.  455. 

^  Eom.  iii.  31,  viii.  1-3.  The  moral  law  also  needed  for  its  realization  the 
vxctKo-n  to  the  -/ofio;  ^Iffrios.     Kom.  i.  5,  iii.  27,  iv.  14,  etc.,  ix.  31. 
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of  justice,  but,  as  ■will  be  clear  in  due  time,  its  strongest 
affirmation,  as  is  especially  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Gospel 
either  serves  to  realize  righteousness  in  man  or  to  ripen  for 
judgment.  Thus  even  in  the  demonstration  of  His  love  God 
Himself  remains  the  same  and  just.  His  holy  will  does 
not  appear  more  weakly  in  the  Gospel,  but  still  more 
energetically  than  in  the  Law. 

4.  The  creative  new  revelation,  which  breaks  through  the 
circle  of  the  old  natural  life  in  order  to  make  us  sons  of  God, 
is  THE  INCARNATION  OF  GoD  IN  THE  SoN.  The  first  part  of  our 
system  had  to  demonstrate  its  necessity  as  the  perfecting  of 
revelation,  and  this  part  proved  it  unthinkable  that  man  was 
not  created  from  the  beginning  to  be  perfected,  and  that  com- 
munion with  God,  internal  or  external  witness  or  revelation 
of  God,  belonged  hereto,  in  the  perfection  of  which  therefore 
that  of  man  is  conditioned.  But  the  perfecting  of  the  self- 
revelation  of  God  is  nothing  else  than  the  incarnation  of  God. 
Add  to  which,  that  the  perfecting  of  humanity  included  from 
the  beginning  the  idea  of  the  perfect  organism.  Therefore 
we  cannot  think  for  ourselves  the  perfection  of  humanity,  its 
destiny  to  be  a  perfect  spiritual  organism,  unless  he  who  was 
qualified  to  be  God-man  be  its  head  and  lead  it  to  perfection. 
The  idea  of  Christ,  of  the  God-man,  or  of  the  counsel  of  the 
incarnating  love  of  God,  reaches  back  even  to  the  foundations 
of  the  world,  which  was  created  not  merely  through  the  X070?, 
but  also  for  the  X0709,  who  was  to  become  incarnate.^  He 
in  whose  image  humanity  was  created  is  alone  in  a  position, 
after  it  has  become  ruined,  to  restore  it  again  in  accord 
with  the  internal  bond  which  knits  Him  to  humanity.'^ 
Little  as  is  this  necessity  of  incarnation  of  a  physical  kind, 
seeing  that  it  is  grounded  in  the  free  love  of  God  (to  which 
no  man  has  a  legal  claim),  just  as  little  is  the  Divine  freedom 
caprice,  or  its  use  of  power  chance.  Eather  is  the  free 
Divine  love  wise,  and  the  plan  of  the  final  end  of  the  world 
together  with  the  instruments  thereof  are  so  articulated  that 
the  plan  is  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  nature,  which  is 
contented  therein  and  satisfied.  Because  of  sin,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  incarnation  is  necessary  under  a  new  aspect,  and 
consequently  proportionally  as  this  is  the  case  is  still  more 
'  Col.  i.  16.  *  Thus  Irenseus. 
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verified,  since  it  now  ajDpears  as  the  only  means,  in  which, 
whilst  holding  to  the  destiny  of  man,  satisfaction  can  be  given 
to  legislative  and  retributory  justice.  It  corresponds  at  the 
same  time  with  the  communicating  creative  Divine  justice,  as 
prophecy  reveals  it.-^  That  the  help  can  come  from  God 
alone,  even  the  pure  feeling  of  sin  knows  very  w^ell.  That 
only  a  representation  of  men  before  God  by  a  God-given 
mediatorship,  and  so  far  by  God  Himself,  can  avail  and  still 
the  accusing  conscience,  that  passage  in  Job^  expresses  with 
special  beauty  :  "  0  lay  down  a  pledge  !  Represent  me  before 
Thee  !  Who  is  at  hand  to  become  surety  for  me  ?" 

'  Comp.  Jer.  xxiii.  6. 

2  Job  xvii.  3  ;  comp.  Isa.  xxxviii.  14andPs.  xlix.  (according  to  the  exposition 
of  Gesenius). 
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FIRST  MAIN  DIVISION. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CHRIST. 

I. THE  BIBLICAL  DOCTRINE    OF  CHRIST  IN  GENERAL. 

A. — The  Old  Testament. 

§90. 

The  revelation  of  the  New  Testament  prepares  a  way  for 
itself  in  the  Old,  partly  in  gross  by  means  of  the  whole 
theocratic  constitution,  and  partly  in  detail  by  the  ideas 
of  God  and  man  from  which  it  starts.  Though  the 
idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God  is  not  attained,  still  the 
Messiah  promised  is  a  Sprout  of  Jehovah  or  Immanuel, 
i.e.  is  the  consummation  of  revelation,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  He  is  a  Sprout  of  David  and  the  righteous 
servant  of  God,  i.e.  is  the  consummation  of  humanity. 
The  Messiah  is  regarded  as  the  Messenger  of  God  for 
the  founding  of  the  eternal  covenant,  and  as  the  Founder 
and  Head  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  who  brings  the 
theocratic  offices  to  perfection  and  harmonious  presenta- 
tion in  Himself  by  His  power,  wisdom,  and  holy  love. 

Literature. — Umbreit,  Der  Knecht  Gottcs,  1840.  Oehler, 
Der  KnecU  Gottes  und  A.  T.  Thcologic,  2  vols.  1873,  1874; 
Die  Grundziigc  der  alttcst.  Weisheit,  1854.  H.  Schultz,  Die 
Thcologie  A.  T.  Hengsteuberg,  Cliristologie  des  A.  T.,  edit.  2 
(translated  in  Foreign  Theol.  Library) ;  Geschichtc  des  Reiches 
Gottcs  ivi  A.  T.  (also  translated  in  Foreign  Theol.  Library). 
Hofmauu,  Wdssagung  und  Erfulhing,  1844;  Schrifihcweis,  I. 
pp.   84-163.     Ewald,   Glaulenslchrc,  2d  half,  1874,  pp.  57-90 
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(The  Creative  Powers)  ;   pp.   303-403  (The  Way  to  God  by 
Christ,  etc.).     Die  Lehre  vom  Wort  Gottes,  1871,  pp.  131,  etc. 

1.  It  is  not  in  the  Jewish  people  merely  that  we  ought  to  see 
a  preparation  for  the  perfected  revelation  which  is  Incarnation. 
All  religions  strive  more  or  less,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
after  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Incarnation,  whether,  like  the 
oriental  religions,  they  start  from  God  and  assume  incarnations 
of  the  Deity,  or  whether,  like  the  occidental  religions  especially, 
they  start  from  man  and  see  a  deification  in  heroes.^  But, 
since  a  sure  law  answering  to  the  idea  of  holiness  v\'as  want- 
ing outside  of  Israel,  the  representations  of  God's  becoming 
man  or  man's  becoming  God  had  certainly  too  little  of  an 
ethical  character.  The  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human  was 
not  morally  brought  about  by  either  side,  therefore  that  unity 
was  only  of  a  natural  and  confusing  kind,  and  like  a  premature 
blossom  remained  unfruitful.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  Old 
Testament.  By  its  precise  distinction  between  God  and  man 
it  seems  remote  from  the  idea  of  incarnation ;  yet  that  idea  is 
prepared  for  therein,  especially  on  the  ethical  ground.  Its 
way  is  cleared  really  and  ideally  in  the  whole  theocracy, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  Law  and  Cultus  as  well  as  in  Prophecy  a 
life  of  God  is  already  begun  in  and  with  the  history  of  Israel. 
Although  God  has  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness  amongst 
the  Heathen,  it  is  only  in  Israel  that  the  communion  of  God 
with  man  became  a  covenant,  a  secure,  constant,  and  ordained 
relation.  The  communion  had  produced  here  a  progressive 
growth  by  the  agency  of  an  exclusive  selection,  the  earlier 
stages  of  which  typically  and  prophetically  revealed  a  higher, 
indeed  the  perfect,  communion  between  God  and  man. 

Passing  to  details,  a  theological  course  of  development  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  an  anthropological.  The  two  only 
come  to  perfect  harmony  indeed  in  the  fulfilment. 

2.  In  the  forefront  lie  the  Theologoumena  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Word,  and  Wisdom,  as  well 
as  the  Maleach?  The  Spirit  of  God  is  not  merely  thought 
of  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  but  as  a  metaphysical  and 
physical  principle,  consequently  as  creative  and  as  a  Divine 
communication.^      He   comes   as  a  higher  power  over   man, 

1  Comp.  §§  65,  66.  ^  Qq^^,  §  28,  voL  I.  pp.  345-349. 

3  Gen.  i.  2,  ii.  7  ;  comp.  Ps.  civ.  29,  30. 
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subduing  him  and  at  the  same  time  raising  him  above  him- 
self, inasmuch  as  the  Spirit  of  God  weds  Himself  with  man 
in  a  manifold  and  historically  graduated  manner,  becoming  the 
principle  of  all  good,  especially  of  all  artistic  skill  within  the 
Theocracy.  But  whilst  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a  Divine  principle 
immanent  in  the  world,  the  Word  of  God,  on  the  other  hand  (or 
God  as  speaking  in  the  Word),  is  objectively  contrasted  with 
man.  The  history  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament 
does  not  begin  with  Wisdom  (like  the  Hellenic  philosophy 
from  the  days  of  Anaxagoras,  which  begins  with  1/069 — the 
Divine  Eeason);  but,  essentially  distinguished  from  idealistic 
Hellenism,  commencement  is  made  in  Hebraism  with  the 
real  principle,  the  creative  will,^  as  the  form  of  the  revelation 
of  which,  or  the  medium,  speech,  the  Word  is  regarded. 
Thus  the  word  "i^^,  X0709,  has  at  the  first  a  realistic  signifi- 
cation like  prjiJia,  quite  conformably  with  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  two  Testaments,  which  have  for  their  funda- 
mental positions  the  historically  real  Divine  deeds."^  As  a 
real  principle,  the  Word  is  not  hypostatically  distinguished 
as  a  thing  spoken  from  the  God  who  speaks ;  nor  is  it  a 
special  mode  of  the  Divine  existence ;  God  Himself  is  not 
the  Word,  nor  is  the  Word  God,  for  God  does  not  speak  Him- 
self, His  innermost  being,  but  individual  thoughts.  'Not  is 
the  world  called  in  the  Old  Testament  the  Word  of  God 
(although  this  might  be) ;  by  the  Word  is  to  be  understood 
the  command  for  the  creation  of  the  world  spoken  by  the 
personal  God ;  it  is  the  mighty  word,  by  which  the  world 
became.  Therefore  this  Word  does  not  itself  speak  in  turn.' 
The  Word  is  not  a  being  self-existent  and  substantial,  but 
speech  is  only  thought  of  as  the  mediating  function  or  instru- 
ment.* The  matter  of  necessity  assumes  a  somewhat  different 
complexion  in  the  revelation  of  the  Lata.  The  law  is  no 
longer  a  merely  instantaneous  means  or  action  of  creation  and 
command ;  the  product  of  Divine  speech  is  now  a  Divine 
thing,  in  cosmical  realization.      The  law,  which  is  itself  and  is 

1  Gen.  i.  3. 

-  This  point  of  view  must  also  be  proportionally  maintained  in  the  exposition 
of  the  Xeyof  of  John. 
3  Ps.  xxxiii.  6-9. 
♦  Thus  Ps.  cvii.  20  ;  Book  of  ^Yisdom  xvi.  12  ;  Jer.  xxiii,  29. 
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called  a  Divine  word,  is  an  established  word,  incorporated  in 
the  world ;  a  Divine  thing  has  consequently  become  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  world's  history.  In  the  word  of  the  legal 
economy,  the  speech  of  the  holy  and  just  God,  and  its  spiritual 
contents,  together  with  its  own  absolute  teleology,  attain  to  a 
permanent  objectivity  in  the  world.  In  the  law  there  is 
therefore  already  contained  an  objectivation  of  the  ethical 
will  of  God  jn  the  world,  although  not  in  a  personal  form,  but 
rather  in  an  ideal  significance  only  as  that  which  is  supposed 
to  be  Divine,  so  that,  notwithstanding,  its  reality  in  personal 
form  is  far  from  indifferent  to  this  ideal.  This  ideal  demands 
straightway  a  new  and  different  existence  in  persons.  At  first, 
indeed,  the  Word  of  the  Old  Testament  economy  brings  only  a 
higher  knowledge  (wisdom),  for  it  still  lacks  the  realization  it 
seeks.  Still  with  personal  knowledge  there  already  begins 
the  existence  of  the  law  in  the  intelligence  of  persons,  and 
prophecy,  which  is  closely  allied  with  the  law,  promises  the 
realization  of  the  law  also  in  the  will  of  the  people,  especially 
in  the  righteous  Servant  of  Jehovah.  Since  the  principle  of 
this  human  wisdom  must  be  the  Divine  wisdom,  it  seemed 
natural  that  from  the  Word  of  God,  which  had  by  Divine 
agency  received  in  the  tables  of  the  law  and  in  the  Book  of 
the  Law  an  objective  existence,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  a  subjective  existence,  there  should  in  this  manner  frame 
itself  the  Thcologoumenom  of  Wisdom. 

The  '"'9*?C  l^^s  i^^  ^^^  fii'st  place  a  relation  to  nature ;  it  is 
poured  out  upon  creatures ;  it  is  the  principle  which  forms 
them  with  wise  ends  and  which  dwells  in  the  world ;  it  is  the 
innate  reason  of  creation ;  whilst  the  Word  is  the  strong 
command  which  gives  it  existence.  But  besides  this  the 
Wisdom  of  God  is  related  to  the  Law,  and  thus  has  an  ethical 
character,  absolute  teleology.  The  sphere  of  its  cosmical  reali- 
zation is  not  nature  merely,  but  also  tlie  law  in  Israel,^  and 
subjectively  the  souls  of  the  pious."  To  give  special  promi- 
nence to  the  new  principle  which  is  gained  with  wisdom,  it 
is  distinguished  generally  from  God,  but  the  distinction  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise  expressed  ^  than  by  the  spatial  image 

^  According  to  Sirach  xxiv.  12,  13,  32,  etc.  (the  Book  of  the  Law). 

^  Wisdom  vii.  22-29  ;  they  became  by  Wisdom  friends  and  pro[)hets  to  God. 

'^  Prov.  viii.  22-31. 
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of  being  by  the  side  of  God  (/)>^),  whereby  it  certainly  cannot 
be  meant  that  it  is  not  in  God,  but  that  God  Himself  is  not 
Wisdom.  Neither  in  the  0.  T.  nor  the  Apocrypha  is  the 
Theologoumenon  of  the  <^^?^  associated  with  the  Messianic 
idea ;  this  application  and  development  is  found  in  the  N.  T.^ 
On  the  contrary,  the  Proverbs  occupy  themselves  with  the 
problem  of  the  Theodicy,  or  with  the  question  of  apprehending 
how  the  good  order  of  nature  in  creation  harmonizes  with  the 
revealed  holy  will  of  God,  with  the  harmony  that  is  between 
the  creative  word  and  the  word  of  the  Law.  The  certainty 
is  established,  that  he  who  answers  to  the  Law  has  to  expect 
a  harmonious  existence,  "  life."  For  the  Creator  and  Lawgiver 
are  one,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  lawgiver  is  directed  to  the 
real  prevalence  of  the  law.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Theodicy  found  in  the  Book  of  Job  contains  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  a  suffering  for  the  good  of  the  world,  and  indeed 
a  disproportionate  suffering,  in  which  pure  love  of  good 
authenticates  and  reveals  itself ;  this  is  therefore  a  distinction  ; 
a  knowledge  which  culminated  in  the  Messianic  idea  of  the 
suffering  servant  of  Jehovah.  The  Proverbs  do  not  contain 
the  fact,  as  they  do  not  express  the  assurance,  that  the  Law 
will  attain  to  its  realization  in  the  world.  This  only  appears 
in  Prophecy ;  and  with  this  is  united  the  further  knowledge 
that  a  new  Divine  act  must  enter  to  add  reality  to  the  good,  to 
the  word  of  the  laiv,  which  only  has  at  first  an  ideal  existence 
in  the  world.  Prophecy  ever  returns  with  defiuiteness  to  the 
realistic  side  of  the  "  Word,"  seeing  that,  instead  of  halting  at 
the  covenant  of  the  Law,  it  proclaims  the  consummation  of 
the  law  and  revelation  by  a  new  creative  act,^  It  even 
attains  the  knowledge  that  the  creative  consummation  of 
revelation,  although  it  is  of  value  to  the  universe,  will  be 
brought  about  by  a  God-given  person  of  central  importance, 
in  whom  all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  God  will  find  their  point 
of  unity,  the  Messiah.^  In  Him  God  is  with  us."*  He  is  a 
Sprout  of  Jehovah  as  well  as  of  David,  originating   in   the 

^  Luke  vii.  35,  xi.  49  ;  1  Cor.  i.  24  ;  and  the  Prologue  to  John's  Gospel,  where 
the  x'oyos,  who  is  described  in  ver.  4  as  an  ideal  principle  f «;,  in  ver.  14  becomes 
flesh. 

^  Jer.  xxxi. ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  11,  19  ;  Isa.  Iv.  11  ;  Joel  ii. 

2  Isa.  xi.  2,  xlii.  1.  *  Isa.  viL  14,  viii.  8,  10. 
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covenant  between  Jehovah  and  His  people/  as  in  marriage  ; 
and  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  the  Messiah,  is  Himself  pre- 
sented in  turn  as  the  personal  covenant,  the  personal  union  of 
the  people  and  God."^ 

Finally,  the  Maleach  of  Jehovah  comes  in  here  for  con- 
sideration, which,  as  has  been  previously  shown  (vol.  I.  p.  347), 
is  characterized  not  merely  as  a  creaturely  angel,  but  also  as 
a  Theophany,  a  mission  of  Jehovah,^  whether  it  now  exist  in 
actual  or  personal  form.  In  Him  is  the  name  or  the  revelation 
of  Jehovah,  and  He  is  even  called  the  face  of  Jehovah,  because 
the  face  reveals  what  is  within  and  represents  the  person.* 
In  all  these  passages  there  is  nothing  Messianic  as  yet,  but 
the  Maleach  is  afterwards  applied  in  relation  to  the  ]\Iessianic 
idea  as  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  and  the  advent  of  the 
same  in  Messianic  times  is  identified  with  the  advent  of 
Jehovah  Himself.'^  With  the  Maleach,  which  is  a  visible 
sign  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  is  associated  the  later 
Theologoumena  of  the  Shekiua  or  Jekara, — Bo^a^  in  the  IST.  T., 
— by  which  the  majesty,  the  brilliance  around  Jehovah  is 
meant.' 

Although  in  the  preceding  there  is  a  disposition  to  distin- 
guish between  God  who  is  revealed  and  God  who  is  the 
medium  of  revelation,  still  the  incarnation  of  the  organ  of 
revelation  is  not  given  therewith.  Of  the  metaphysical  nature 
of  the  Messiah  there  is  very  little  mention  at  all ;  but  notwith- 
standing, much  of  what  has  been  adduced  points  to  a  superhuman 

^  Isa.  iv.  2,  xi.  1  ;  Zech.  iiL  8,  vi.  12  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5  ;  Hos.  ii.  19,  20  ;  Micali 
V.  1,  2  ;  Isa.  vii.  14.     Israel  is  the  virgin  which  bears,  the  daughter  of  Zion. 

^  Isa.  xlii.  6,  xlix.  8. 

3  Gen.  xvi.  7,  xviii.  2,  3,  xlviil  16  ;  Ex.  iii.  2,  xxiiL  20  ;  Josh.  v.  12  ; 
Judg.  ii.  1,  vi.  11,  xiii.  3. 

*  Ex.  xxiii.  21,  xxxiii.  14.  This  may  remind  of  uxav.  Not  ancient  writers 
merel}',  like  Tertullian,  see  in  Maleach  the  Son  of  God,  who  has  completed  in 
His  manifestatioD  preludes  to  the  incarnation,  but  also  more  modern  WTiters. — 
It  is  a  somewhat  different  turn  of  the  same  thought,  when  the  Maleach,  especially 
the  augel  of  the  covenant,  is  combined  with  an  eternal  humanity  of  Christ. 
To  this  class  belong  Barth,  Der  Engel  cles  Bundes,  a  letter  to  Schelling,  1845  ; 
Brand's  Scholar  s  Bible  on  John  xvii.  5  ;  Fr.  K.  Keerl,Z>er  Gottmensch,  dasEbenb'dd 
des  unskhtbaren  Gottes,  Bale  1866,  pp.  208,  etc.,  230,  etc.;  Bartels,  Ansichten 
eines  Freundes  der  Bibel.  und  Naturhetrachtung,  1871. 

5  Mai.  iii.  1.  *  John  xii.  41  ;  2  Pet.  i.  17. 

■  '  Ex.  xxiv.  15-18  ;  1  Kings  viii.  11.  In  Matt,  xviii.  20,  Jesus  applies  a 
word  to  Himself  which  is  used  of  the  Shekiua. 
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manifestation  for  the  consummation  of  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
to  an  actually  perfect  being  of  God  in  the  perfecting  revealer. 
To  this  category  it  especially  belongs  that  the  Messiah  is 
designated  the  Wonderful  Counsellor,  the  Divine  Hero,  the 
Eternal  Father,  the  Peaceful  Prince.^ 

Observation. — The  Apocrypha  almost  wholly  allows  the 
inner  side  of  the  Messianic  hope  to  drop.  They  associate 
the  "  Word "  of  the  challenging  law  with  Wisdom,  but 
do  not  go  on  to  form  it  into  the  ethically  creative  Word, 
which  first  plants  the  law  in  the  heart.  The  son  of  Sirach 
rather  regards  the  law  as  the  last  and  highest  revelation, 
as  the  true  Word  and  Wisdom.^ 

3.  The  Anthropological  Series. — Here  belong  the  ideas 
of  the  Son  and  Servant  of  God,  in  which  ideas  the  theocratic 
ofiQces  are  also  concerned. 

That  Israel  bears  the  lofty  name  of  the  Son  of  GoD,^  of 
course  has  its  general  ground  in  the  fact  that  God  is  the 
Creator  of  all.  The  Creator  is  also  called  Father,  and  so  far 
God  is  also  the  Father  of  the  other  nations,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Israel  is  called  the  first-born  Son  of  God 
amongst  the  nations.*  But  in  the  word  first-born  lies  a  further 
distinction.  It  refers  to  Israel's  special  worth  from  its  origin 
on.  In  a  peculiar  sense  God  has  founded  this  people.^ 
Already  in  Abraham  has  He  chosen  it  for  His  peculiar  people  ; 
its  existence  rests  upon  a  special  thought  of  God.  Through 
this  people  salvation  shall  come  to  the  world,  and  God  has 
thought  it  and  formed  it  as  His  organ  for  this  end.®  Thus 
Israel  is  also  first-born  in  the  sense  that  it  is  to  lead  the  rest 


^  Isa.  ix.  6  f.  Micah  v.  1  asserts,  although  not  direct  pre-existence,  never- 
theless the  continuity  of  the  Divine  counsel  from  the  days  cf  the  patriarchs 
even  to  the  consummation.  If  Isa.  xlviii.  16a,  b,  as  well  as  16c,  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  Ebed  as  speaking  (and  not  to  Jehovah),  the  sense  would  be  that 
the  servant  has  spoken  from  of  old  to  Israel,  and  was  present  at  the  foundation 
of  the  earth  (Gess,  Person  Christi,  p.  41).  But  16c  is  better  referred  to  verse 
17  as  the  word  of  the  prophet. 

*  Sirach  xxiv.  31,  etc. ;  Baruch  iii.  37,  iv.  1,  etc. 

^  Ex.  iv.  22  ;  Deut.  xiv.  1,  xxxii.  6,  18  ;  Hosea  xi.  1  ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16  ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  9,  20.  A  name  which  the  angels  also  bear.  Job  xxxviii.  7;  comp.  Luke 
XX.  36. 

*  Ps.  Ixxxix.  28,  etc. ;  comp.  Ex.  iv.  22. 

6  Mrl.  ii.  10  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  6,  18  ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  9,  20. 

*  ilicah  iv.  2  ;  Isa.  ii.  3  ;  comp.  Gen.  xii.  3, 
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of  the  nations,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  sons  of  the 
Highest.  The  term  Son  of  God  attains  a  still  more  intensive 
sense  within  the  Theocracy  in  the  bearers  of  office.^  They  are 
called  gods,^  because  something  Divine  has  descended  upon 
them,  whereby  they  have  become  organs  of  God,'^  not  by  virtue 
of  their  own  nature,  but  by  virtue  of  their  office.  Indeed,  in 
the  0.  T.  the  person  was  far  overtopped  by  the  theocratic 
office.  But  just  because  the  office  is  an  eternal  Divine  tliought 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  realization  of  the  counsel  of 
salvation,  it  is  preserved  for  the  fulfilment  to  which  it  leads,  and 
David's  stem  is  the  one  to  which  this  fulfilment  will  be  attached. 
Thus  David's  race  is  designated  the  Son  of  God  by  special 
promise.*  With  power,  wisdom,  righteousness,  with  the  true 
kingly  spirit,  David's  son  is  endowed,  and  he  always  arises  with 
increasing  definiteness  from  David's  race  as  the  personal  figure 
of  hope,  to  build  an  all-embracing  eternal  empire,  to  execute 
the  judgment  of  the  nations,  to  found  the  eternal  peace,  and 
to  bring  the  fear  of  God  to  universal  dominion.  In  him  also 
is  the  priesthood  united  with  the  kingship,^  and  even  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  will  be  in  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
counsel  and  righteousness.®  To  the  perfect  empire  of  the 
king,  which  will  indeed  be  the  kingdom  of  God,  there  also 
attaches  His  blessing  for  all  peoples,  the  universal  realization 
of  the  true  religion  in  righteousness.  The  time  is  prophesied 
when  the  people  of  God  will  serve  in  the  garment  of  holiness, 
when  even  the  heathen  shall  be  the  sons  of  God  in  righteous- 
ness. Even  in  this  ethical  sense  the  term  Son  of  God 
appears.^ — But  the  ethical  side  of  the  Messianic  idea  is 
especially  presented  in  the  idea  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah. 
On  the  one  hand  the  name  "  servant "  is  lower  than  "  son," 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  ethical  relation  is  better  expressed 
thereby.  It  is  the  correlate  of  the  idea  of  the  "  Master,"  whose 
will  has  to  prevail.  The  word  has  therefore  its  immediate 
relation  to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  as  the  same  is  also  in  the 
Law  compressed  into  the  promise.  The  servant  is  the  organ 
for  both,  the  enjoining  and  the  promising  will  of  God,  He 
answers  to  the  idea  of  the  servant  who,  judged  by  the  standard 

1  Ps,  ii.  7.  *  Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  7,  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6. 

^  Comp.  Jolrn  X.  35,  etc.  *  2  Sam.  vii. ;  Ps.  Lxxxix.  27,  etc. 

*  Ps.  ex.;  Zech.  vi.  13.  «  Isa.  ix.  6,  xi.  2,  xlii.  1,  '  Ps.  Ixxiii.  15, 
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of  the  Divine  will,  is  found  right  or  righteous.  Therefore  the 
complete  idea  of  the  JEhed  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  stands 
in  the  closest  connection  with  that  of  righteousness,  both  that 
which  enjoins  and  that  which  promises,  or  the  creative  right- 
eousness.^ It  is  true  that,  so  far  as  the  servant  expresses 
an  honourable  engagement  and  duty,  all  Israelites  have  a 
share  in  the  name  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah."^  And  in  a 
narrower  sense  this  name  is  borne  by  the  pious  and  the 
patriarchs,  Moses,  David,  kings,  prophets,  priests."  But  a 
further  distinguishing  selection  exists  in  the  prophets  in 
question.  Israel,  even  the  pious  and  the  prophets,  must  say 
in  Him :  our  righteousness  is  as  a  sullied  robe.^  Therefore 
will  Jehovah,  who  is  zealous  for  righteousness,  succour  Himself 
in  the  universal  unfaithfulness  of  man.  As  He  Himself 
founded  the  earth  and  -was  the  source  of  all  revelation,  so  will 
He  HimseK  plant  righteousness  upon  the  earth,^  will  call  forth 
Him  who  is  absolutely  the  Servant,  the  righteous  One,^  who 
is  the  truth  and  centre  of  the  people,  and  who,  as  the  personal 
bond  between  God  and  the  people,  will  represent  the  people 
before  God  in  substitutionary  lowly  love,  in  suffering  and 
intercession,  divested  of  kingly  majesty.  But  when  He  has 
accredited  Himself  as  the  righteous  servant  by  humiliation,  He 
will  restore  the  sure  mercy  of  David,^  consequently  will 
represent  Jehovah  to  the  people  as  a  Divine  ambassador,  will 
even  bring  the  heathen  near  to  atonement  and  salvation,  wiU 
introduce  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,^  as  w^ell  as  initiate 
judgment  for  everything  ungodlike.  The  Messianic  passages 
of  this  character,  veiling  as  they  do  in  suffering  and  endurance 
the  exaltation  and  worth  of  the  servant,  have  their  highest 
ethical  significance  in  this  very  fact,  and  thus  the  kingly 
majesty  is,  so  to  speak,  born  again  out  of  lowliness.''  Of  itself 
the  people  has  not  the  power  to  bear  this  servant,  but  only 
God  Himself  can  give  him.'°     Thus  the  anthropological  method 

1  See  above,  §  26  and  §  89.  3.  ^  jg^  ^\i  3,  9  ;  comp.  xlii.  1-9. 

^  Isa.  Ixvi.  14  ;  Ps.  cii.  15,  cxxxv.  14.     Even  the  angels  are  called,  Ps.  ciii.  21, 
C\"l"lK'p   just  as  Moses  is  called  in  Wisdom  x.  16  hpaxu: 

*  Isa.  Ixiv.  6,  xlii.  18,  etc.,  xliii.  22,  etc.,  xlvi.  8,  xlviii.  1. 

»  Isa.  IL  16.  «  Isa.  liii.  11, 

'  Isa,  Iv.  3.  *  Isa.  Ixv.  17. 

»  Isa.  liii.  12,  liv.  "  Hos.  ii.  19  ;  Isa.  xlii.  1-9,  ix.  6  ;  llicah  v.  1. 
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returns  back  to  the  theological,  to  God.  The  servant  of  God, 
the  perfected  man,  can  only  arise  from  the  perfected  revelation, 
■which  is  thus  described  as  a  new  coming  of  Jehovah  to  His 
people  and  His  holy  temple.^  The  true  Mediator,  who  is 
prophet,  king,  and  priest,  a  Sprout  of  Jehovah  as  well  as  of 
David,  is  Himself  a  revelation  of  Jehovah. 

Observation. — To  the  Theologoumena  of  the  Spirit,  the  Word 
of  God,  and  Wisdom,  by  which  the  N.  T.  doctrine  of  Christ  is 
prepared,  Ewald  adds  (vol.  II.  pp.  63,  etc.,  319-324,  404,  etc.) 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  Man  of  God,"  out  of  which  a  peculiar 
metaphysical  doctrine  of  the  Sooi  of  God  has  been  developed. 
He  calls  to  mind  that  the  passage  concerning  the  Divine 
image  (Gen.  i.  26,  etc.,  and  ii.  7,  etc.)  distinguishes  the 
empirical  man  from  the  ideal  or  the  man  of  God.  And 
indeed,  he  says,  in  the  second  record  (Gen.  ii.)  the  latter  is 
to  be  regarded  the  original.  This  puts  the  primary  man,  he 
thinks,  not  merely  as  the  being  of  highest  worth,  but  he  is 
also  placed  according  to  time  at  the  head  of  creation  as  a 
witness  of  the  same.  The  order  in  this  record  is : — the  man 
of  God,  the  stars,  plants,  animals ;  then  the  wife  of  the  man, 
and  marriage.  With  this  thought  of  the  primary  man  he 
imagines  the  Theolocroumenon  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  and 
that  of  the  Messiah  to  be  united.  Especially  was  the  Messiah, 
he  says,  as  soon  as  he  was  thought  in  personal  form,  thought 
as  the  "  perfect  man,"  and  consequently  already  referred  to  the 
Deity.  A  new  advance  he  regards  as  made  in  Dan.  vii.  13, 
where  the  empire  of  the  world,  that  is,  of  God  and  heaven  at 
once,  is  given  to  the  Messiah,  and  that  in  heaven,  where  he 
stands  amidst  the  angels.  A  further  advance,  after  he  was 
once  transferred  to  the  heavenly  region,  is  seen  when  the 
Messiah,  or  the  primary  man  and  son  of  man,  is  thought  to 
be  pre-existent  in  heaven  (and  not,  as  Gen.  ii.,  upon  earth). 
This  progress  is  completed,  he  thinks,  as  follows  : — The  neces- 
sity of  the  Messiah  and  his  destiny  have  been  necessarily 
brought  into  the  closest  connection  with  the  original  will  of 
God.  The  majestic  end,  thought  in  the  Messiah,  has  then 
been  elevated  above  all  contingency,  so  that  the  Messiah  is 
thought  of  as  the  primary  man,  pretemporal  and  eternally 
existent  with  God,  in  order  that  he  may  appear  at  the  right 
time.  This  transference  of  the  Messiah  to  heaven  is  then 
further  developed  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
where  the  Messiah  is  called  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  the  son 
of  man,  the  son  of  the  woman,  just  as  the  expressions  son  of 
God  and  word  of  God  are  also  applied  to  him.  Now  if  the 
1  Zech.  vi.  12,  ix.  9. 
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]\Ie5siali  were  once  tliouglit  to  be  the  primary  man  or  tlie 
son  of  man,  and  were  transferred  as  pre-existent  into  the 
nearest  presence  of  God,  it  would  also  be  natural  that  he 
should  be  the  son  of  God  in  the  metaphysical  sense.  In  this 
respect  Ewald  calls  attention  to  a  few  interesting  and  little 
considered  passages,  which  are  found  in  the  0.  T.  even,  and 
which  appear  to  speak  of  a  mysterious  son  of  God.  In  Job 
XV.  7,  Job  speaks  of  a  wholly  unusual  man,  who,  born  before 
all  other  men,  is  constantly  with  God  as  a  son  might  be  with 
a  king.  In  Ezek.  xxviii.  12-15  Ezekiel  paints  a  being  who 
is  not  a  priest,  nor  a  cherub,  but  is  the  highest  pattern  of 
all  perfection  and  dwells  in  Paradise.  In  Prov.  xxx.  4,  in 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  in  a  passage  which  speaks 
of  the  wonders  of  creation,  this  form  is  mentioned  with  the 
precise  name  of  the  "son  of  God."  These  representations 
are  already  partly  combined  in  the  second  and  third  Books 
of  Enoch  and  associated  with  the  Messiah ;  they  are  perfectly 
combined  in  the  X.  T. 


§  91. 

B. — Ncvj  Testament  Doctrine. 

In  the  Person  of  Jesus  of  Xazareth  the  perfect  revelation  of 
God  has  apj)eared  according  to  the  N.  T.,  and  therewith 
the  perfecting  of  humanity. 

Literature. — L.  Th.  Schulze,  Vom  Menschensohn  und  vom 
Logos,  1867.  Nosgen,  Ckristus  cler  Menschen.  und  Gottessohn, 
1869.  Baur,  Vorlemngen  iiher  K  T.  Tlieol,  1864  Gess, 
Christi  Person  und  Werk  nach  Christi  Selhstzeugniss  und.  den 
Zcugnissen  der  Apostel,  I.  1870,  11.  1878,  1879.  Schumann, 
Ckristus  Oder  die  Lehre  des  A.  T.  und  K  T.  von  der  Person  des 
Erlosers,  1852.  Hasse,  Das  Lehen  des  verkldrten  Erlosers  im 
Himnul  nach  der  eigenen  Ausspriichen  des  Hcrrn,  1854. 
Beyschlag,  Christologie  des  K  T.,  1866.  The  BiUische  Theologie 
of  Schmidt  and  Weiss  ;  treatises  upon  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  in 
the  Zcitschrift  fiir  wiss.  Theologie,  1860,  1863,  1865,  by  Baur, 
Hilgenfeld,  Holtzmanu,  von  Xebe,  and  Herborn.  Messner, 
Die  Lehre  der  Apostel,  1856.  Lechler,  Das  apostolische  und 
nachapostolische  Zeitalter,  1851,  1857.  Eich.  Schmidt,  Christo- 
logie des  Apostel  Paulus.  Pfleiderer,  Paulinismus,  1873.  From- 
m9xm,Johanneische  Lehrhegriff,  1839  ;  on  the  same  subject,  Von 
Kostliu,  1843,  and  Weiss,  1862.     On  James,  by  W.  Schmidt, 
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1869.  On  Pdcr,  by  Weiss,  1865.  On  HebrciLs,  by  Riehm,  2 
vols.  1858,  1859.  Moll,  Christologia  in  JEp.  ad  Hehrceos 
proposita,  1854. 

1.  The  historical  manifestation  of  Christ  in  its  uniqueness 
and  grandeur  could  not  be  perfectly  conceived  by  any  one  even 
of  His  apostles.  They  have  all,  it  is  true,  conceived  Him  in 
the  significance  He  has  equally  for  the  race,  but  according  to 
their  individuality  and  the  stage  of  their  icnowledge  they 
have  appropriated  one  this  and  another  that  side  of  His  portrait. 
Even  Jesus  Himself  has  not  spoken  in  coherent  and  systematic 
manner  upon  His  person  or  His  work.  The  first  thing  was 
the  impression  made  by  His  personal  appearance,  by  His  words, 
deeds,  and  sufferings ;  the  doctrine  of  His  Person  was  only  the 
second  thing  resulting  from  that  entire  impression  of  His 
person.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  different  stages  in  the  conception 
of  Him  apparent  in  the  canon,  the  fact  is  to  be  maintained 
therein  that  His  appearance  was  accessible  in  certain  relations, 
and  indeed  in  the  prominent  circumstances  to  all  who  were 
spiritually  receptive,  to  simple  unculture  and  childlike  disposi- 
tions still  more  readily  than  to  those  who  were  rich  in  knowledge 
and  culture,^  for  what  He  especially  desired  to  work  upon  w^as 
the  intelligence  of  disposition.  He  worked  through  what  He 
was,  through  His  personality  which  corresponded  to  the  whole 
man. 

2.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  all  the  variety  of  the  stages  of 
Christian  apprehension  in  the  early  Church  and  in  the  N.  T. 
canon,  there  is  still  recognizable  in  the  entire  sphere  of  sources 
accessible  to  us  a  series  of  common  features  in  His  likeness,  in 
the  recognition  of  wliich  all  who  enter  into  inner  communion 
with  Him  are  at  one. 

All  recognise  Him  to  be  the  sinless  holy  one,  who  is  not 
merely  an  example,  teacher,  and  guide,  but  as  standing  in  a 
unique  and  mysterious  communion  with  God,  Whatever 
names  also  the  Divine  principle  within  Him  may,  have.  He 
is  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord,  thereby ;  although  man.  He 
yet  transcends  all  mere  human  proportion ;  He  is  not 
merely  the  organ  of  God  as  the  prophets  were,  but  He  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  subject  and  the  realized  end  of  all 
prophecy,  with  whom  one  epoch  is  closed  and  a  new  era  is 

*  Mutt.  xi.  25,  etc. 
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coiameuced  which  shall  last  for  ever,  the  new  covenant,  that 
is,  the  new  and  permanent,  and  thus  perfect,  religion.  There- 
fore His  person  had  its  religious  significance  for  them.  They 
not  merely  believe  Him,  they  believe  on  Him,  just  as  He 
Himself  demanded  not  simply  faith  in  God,  but  faith  in  Him 
as  the  One  who  could  lead  them  to  the  Father.  Secondly,  He 
does  not  stand  contrasted  with  them  as  the  sinless  holy  one 
merely,  but  as  the  Redeemer,  in  no  outwardly  theocratic  sense, 
but  as  the  redeemer  from  guilt  and  sin,  whose  office  of 
redeemer  is  the  basis  of  His  vocation,  and  who  is  therefore 
the  Son  whom  the  Father  sent,  and  who  leads  to  the  Father. 
Add  to  this,  thirdly,  the  popular  and  all-embracing  conception 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  which  He  likewise  has  a  wholly 
imique  relation.  For  with  His  manifestation  and  by  virtue 
of  His  constructive  deed  the  kinf^dom  befdns  on  earth,  into 
which  He  gathers  the  members  by  penitence  and  faith  in 
this  person.  And  this  kingdom  of  God  is  also  His  kingdom. 
He  is  its  ruler ;  He  leads  it  to  victory  and  perfection.  Thus 
He  is  the  j\Iessiah,  the  anointed  One.  He  is  a  king,  who 
stands  pre-eminent  on  earth  in  inner  spiritual  majesty, 
suffering  in  lowliness  and  mistake.  And,  resting  upon  His 
words  and  His  person.  His  own  expect  His  Second  Advent  in 
outward  majesty,  for  with  His  person  the  perfection  as  well 
as  the  redemption  of  believers  is  in  their  esteem  interwoven. 
XW.;  finally,  even  the  Jewish  Christians,  believe  in  Him  as  the 
Judge  of  tlie  world,  whereby,  once  more  raised  above  identity 
with  men.  He  is  again  contrasted  with  them  in  unique  manner. 
These  features  are  common  to  the  faith  of  the  entire  primitive 
Church.  Only  this  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  Church 
was  distinguished  from  heathen  and  Jews,  so  was  it  united 
together, — however  much  or  little  definite  knowledge  it  had  of 
the  higher  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  however  little  was  estab- 
lished concerning  His  atoning  work,  the  Church  aud  its 
sacraments,  and  the  canon  of  the  K  T. 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  the  Christological  features  of  the 
several  writings  of  the  N",  T.  They  fall  into  three  classes. 
To  the  first  belong  James,  Peter,  and  the  Synoptics  ;  to  the 
second,  Paul  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  to  the  third, 
Juhu. 
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First  Class. — The  Christologiccd  Creed  in  the  Tradition  of  the 
Primitive  Christian  Church :  James,  the  Synoptics,  Peter} 

It  is  to  be  expected  at  the  outset  that  these  writers  would 
paint  their  portrait  of  Christ  in  its  connection  with  the  0.  T., 
since  they  especially  appropriate  the  sides  which  most  clearly 
reveal  themselves  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  0.  T. 

Very  little  that  is  Christological  is  found  in  James.  He 
also  says  nothing  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  atoning  death, 
but  He  is  to  him  the  example  of  enduring  obedience  even  to 
death.^  Still  the  little  he  does  say  is  significant.  Christ  is 
to  him  the  bringer  or  bearer  of  the  word  of  truth,  which 
does  not  merely  communicate  wisdom  from  above,  but  is  also 
efficacious,  nay  creative,  which  blesses  or  condemns  ;  at  any  rate 
it  brings  decision.^  With  this  Divine  power  of  the  word  of 
truth  there  is  undoubtedly  combined,  according  to  our  author, 
that  the  bringer  of  this  word,  Jesus,  is  Christ,  the  Lord  of 
glory,*  therefore  the  king  of  its  empire  in  which  Divine  power 
dwells,  who  will  come  again  to  consummate  the  judgment  of 
the  world.  The  brief  Epistle  says  little  of  the  earthly  life 
of  Christ ;  still  Jesus  is  not  to  it  a  dead  Christ ;  it  holds  to 
the  exalted  living  Lord,  with  whom  His  own  stand  in  reci- 
procal communion.  To  James,  prayer  in  His  name  is  likely 
to  be  heard.  Christ  is  therefore  to  him  the  Mediator,  for  whose 
sake  we  share  in  grace.^  The  grace  that  has  come  through 
Christ  he  so  depicts  that  it  perfects  revelation.  For  the  word 
of  truth  which  comes  from  Christ  he  still  calls  "  law,"  it  is 
true,  but  the  perfect  law,  it  being  perfect  as  the  law  of 
freedom.  Since  the  word  is  implanted  in  the  soul  in  faith, 
it  is  in  a  condition  to  bless,  to  remove  the  hindrances  which 
discord  brings  in  its  train,  and  also  to  bring  the  moral  law  to 
realization,  to  beget  man  and  make  him  the  firstborn  of 
creation.*^  The  "  word  of  truth "  is  therefore  no  longer  a 
mere  decree  and  doctrine,  but  life  and  power,  so  that  the 
perfecting  of  revelation  is  at  the  same  time  the  perfecting  of 

'  Compare  my  Geschichte  der  Christologie,    I.   pp.    72-105  {History  of  the 
Dodrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  vol.  I.  pp.  51,  etc.). 
2  V.  11.         3  i_  18^  21,  25  ;  comp.  i.  5,  v.  8.  «  ii.  1,  v.  7,  8,  9,  14,  15. 

»  V.  14.         6  i.  18^  21,  ii.  12. 
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man.  With  the  authority  of  the  law  which  demanded 
obedience,  Christianity  knew  how  to  unite  power  and  freedom, 
the  free  light  of  love.^  Although  the  prophetic  and  regal 
offices  predominate  in  James,  nevertheless  prayer  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  is  also  the  medium  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.* 
After  all  this,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  both  in  soteriological 
as  well  as  in  Christological  form,  James  acknowledges  the 
absoluteness  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  Speeches  of  Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ^  are 
mainly  those  of  an  evangelist,  desiring  as  they  do  to  outline 
the  leading  features  of  the  entire  image  of  Christ.  This 
is  certainly  already  done  in  such  a  way  that  an  eternal 
significance  is  attributed  to  the  historical  according  to  Divine 
counsel.  Jesus  is  often  called  in  these  speeches  Trat?  deov* 
connected  with  the  Uhcd  of  the  prophets,  which  of  itself  is 
more  nearly  vi6<;  than  Sov\o<;.  He  is  anointed  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  power,  and  after  He  had  suffered,  was  made 
by  the  resurrection  Lord  and  Christ,  glorified  by  God,  exalted 
to  heaven,  and  appointed  the  judge  over  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Now  He  is  the  prince  of  life,  Lord  over  all,^  and 
throned  in  heaven  until  all  His  enemies  lie  at  His  feet.^ 
Even  in  heaven  He  is  regarded  as  the  One  who  ever  lives  to 
work.  He  is  the  source  of  the  miraculous  power  of  the 
apostles,  and  therefore  is  in  the  possession  of  power  to  com- 
municate His  miraculous  power.  He  is  the  initiator  of  life, 
being  powerful  over  death ;  ^  He  pours  out  the  Spirit,  and 
Cliristian  baptism  is  a  continuation  of  Pentecost.  There  is 
salvation  in  no  other  name ;  especially  do  we  receive  through 
Him  the  forgiveness  of  sins.®  Stephen  ^  also  calls  on  the 
name  of  Jesus,  whom  he  sees  at  the  right  hand  of  God ; 
indeed  generally  the  calling  on  the  name  of  Jesus  is  described 
as  the  characteristic  of  Christians  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.'" 

In  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  everything  is  already 
framed  in  a  more  doctrinal  fashion.  The  person  of  Christ  is 
there  placed  in  relation  to  the  previous  history  of  revelation, 
Christ  not  being  so  much  accredited  by  prophecy  (a  position 

'  i.  25,  ii.  12.  *  V.  14,  15.  '  Acts  ii.  iii.  iv.  x. 

♦  iii.  13,  iv.  27,  30.         *  ii.  33-36,  iii.  13,  15.        «  ii.  24,  33,  iii.  21,  ii.  35. 

"  iii.  6,  15,  etc.  «  ii.  38,  iii.  19,  iv.  12,  x.  43,  xi.  15,  iv.  8-11. 

"  TiL  59,  '»  ix.  14. 
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which  the  Gospel  of  jMatthew  especially  attempts  to  prove)  as 
that  prophecy  rather  exists  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  in  accord- 
ance \vith  the  counsel  or  plan  of  God,  which  has  Christ  for 
its  contents.  The  prophets  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,^  con- 
sequently the  earlier  history  is  already  determined  by  the 
idea  of  Christ,  indeed  by  the  principle,  the  manifestation  of 
which  He  is.  Still  real  pre-existence  is  not  thereby  given,  as 
is  the  case  with  John  or  Paul,  nor  the  definite  distinction  of 
the  Divine  in  Christ  from  the  Divine  generally ;  but  according 
to  tlie  Epistle,  Christ,  that  is,  the  personal  unity  of  the  human 
and  the  Divine,  has  eternal  ideal  pre-existence  before  God."' 
More  important  still  is  the  allusion  to  the  0.  T.  doctrine  of 
the  Wo7rl  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
same.  Whilst  the  0.  T.  word  did  not  yet  create  spiritual  life, 
was  inscribed  on  perishable  tables,  and  was  non-living,  or 
was  only  momentarily  effective  in  theophauies  and  prophecy, 
Peter  calls  the  revelation  in  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  "  the 
living  and  remaining  word  of  God " — \6yo<i  Oeov  ^wv  xal 
fievcov.^  By  this  was  not  intended  the  fact  of  the  evangelical 
proclamation,  but  its  contents.  The  latter  have  lasting  signi- 
ficance as  contrasted  with  the  thought  of  a  revelation,  or 
religion,  which  has  still  to  follow  on  or  become  higher ;  the 
word,  or  the  revelation  of  God,  has  attained  in  Christ  to  living 
and  personal  form,  has  in  Him  eternal  post-existence,*  although 
an  immanent  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  expressed  in  the 
Epistle,  Christ  being  rather  described  according  to  the  economic 
historical  side.  This  word  has  its  own  power  of  salvation, 
iuasmuch  as  when  received  into  the  soul  it  works  like  a  seed 
of  imperishable  life,  and  brings  the  new  birth.  And  the 
higher  endowment  of  the  person  of  Christ,  Peter  especially 
associates  with  the  Theologoumenon  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  prophets  indeed  have,  according  thereto,  a  share  in  the 
Spirit  of  God.  But  Jesus  is  Christ  by  His  agency,  or  is 
anointed  as  it  were  by  Him,  which  may  in  the  first  place  be 
referred  to  His  baptism,^  but  which  does  not  exclude  a  special 
endowment  from  His  birth.^     And  whilst,  moreover,  all  de- 

1  1  Pet.   i.  11,  comp.  Jas.   v.    10,  where  xvplou  itself  (as  v.    7,  11,  ii.   1)  13 
referred  to  Christ,  in  wliose  name  the  prophets  have  spoken. 

^  1  Pet.  i.  11,  20.  '  1  Pet.  i.  22-25.     >.iycs  is  p./^a.  in  v.  25. 

*  1  Pet.  ii.  3,  4,  i.  8.  *  Acts  iv.  27,  x.  38.  «  Luke  iv.  18. 
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parted  spirits  have  remained  confined  in  the  realm  of  the  dead, 
by  the  abiding  union  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  the  pneuma, 
that  is,  the  soul,  of  Christ,^  His  resurrection,  that  is  to  say.  His 
living  again  by  vanquishing  death,  was  an  inner  necessity 
for  His  person.^  This  Spirit  of  God,  who  finds  in  the 
Messiah  His  goal  and  resting-point,  has  also  ideally  created 
the  preparation  for  this  revelation  of  Him  in  the  prophets.^ 
As  compared  with  James,  Peter  goes  still  further,  to  bring  the 
revelation  in  Christ  as  atoning  into  definite  relation  to  the 
righteousness  and  love  of  God.  Christ's  death  is  to  Peter  a 
death  of  substitutionary  love.*  As  the  perfect  man,  not 
merely  according  to  the  body  but  the  soul,^  He  sinlessly 
suffered  death,  as  an  innocent  sacrificial  lamb.^  Thus  His 
holy  love  has  gained  the  power  to  purify,  nay,  to  recreate  into 
imperishable  being.^  In  this  there  is  already  contained  an 
approximation  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Second  Adam ; 
for  the  revelation  by  Christ  generates  a  new  race.  He  is  Him- 
self the  contents  of  this  revelation,  which  has  eternal  presence 
and  realization  in  His  person.^ 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  makes  Christians  to  be 
partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,  who  possess  it  not  by  birth  or 
merit,  but  acquire  it  through  Him  whose  majesty  broke  forth 
even  upon  earth  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration.®  His 
revelation  is  the  decisive  one,  for  it  comes  again  to  the 
judgment,'"  as  the  Epistle  of  Jude  also  teaches,  which  derives 
all  salvation  from  Christ," 

Observation. — The  doctrine  of  the  "  Word  "  in  James  and 
Peter  shows  already  that  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
has  a  related  sphere  of  idea  in  the  N.  T.,  although  Schwegler 
errs  when  he  identifies  Jas.  i.  18  with  the  Johannine  Logos. 

The  Synoptics. — However  undeveloped  the  knowledge  of 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ  in  the  congregation  of  Jewish 
Christians,  it  had  nevertheless  experienced  that  it  had  become 
a  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 

»  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  iy.  6.  «  Acts  ii.  24  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18. 

'  1  Pet.  i.  11 ;  comp.  Weiss,  §  45.  *  1  Pet.  i.  11,  ii.  24,  iii.  18,  iy.  1. 

*  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  19,  iv.  1.  «  1  Pet.  ii.  24,  iii.  18,  i.  19. 

'  1  Pet.  i.  23,  etc.  ;  comp.  John  xii.  24.     "  1  Pet.  i.  12,  23,  ii.  3,  etc. 
»  2  Pet.  i.  4,  16,  17,  18.  >»  iii.  10.  "  Jude  1-4,  20,  21. 

DoRNER. — Christ.  Doct.  in.  L 
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by  faitli  in  Christ,  and  had  found  in  Him  the  mediator  through 
whom  it  rejoiced  in  a  living  communion  with  God.  Hence 
amongst  those  who  did  not,  like  a  part  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  sink  back  into  Judaism, 
there  must  have  developed  an  ever  higher  knowledge  of 
Christ,  since  they  were  in  possession  of  the  apostolic  pro- 
clamation of  Jesus,  and  the  living  tradition  of  the  Gospel 
balanced  inherited  conceptions  from  which  they  had  to  set 
themselves  free.  The  record  of  this  tradition  in  the  Jewish 
Christian  circle  or  amongst  the  Hebrew  Christians  is  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  especially,  just  as  Mark  stands  in  closer 
relation  with  Peter.  Luke  stands,  it  is  true,  as  far  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  concerned,  nearer  to 
Peter,  but  manifestly  has  used  many  Jewish  Christian  sources, 
especially  for  the  commencement  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  His 
early  history  (Luke  i.  1-4). 

Matthew  and  Luke's  representation  of  the  person  of  Christ 
is  given,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  narrative  of  the  miraculous 
origin  of  Jesus.  He  is  born  of  a  virgin  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  who  overshadows  Mary  without  the  intervention  of  man. 
The  narrative  reminds  one  of  the  narrative  of  the  creation  in 
Genesis  ;^  it  is  a  question  here  also  of  a  creation.  As  Adam, 
according  to  the  Genesis,  became  a  living  soul  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  animating  matter,  so  the  Spirit  of  God  is  active  in  this 
case  also,  but  on  a  higher  stage,  the  influence  now  being  not 
upon  matter  merely,  but  a  living  human  being.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  words  do  not  permit  us  to  regard  the  overshadowing 
of  the  Divine  Trvev/Ma  as  a  mere  potentiating  of  the  powers  of 
Mary,  but  according  to  Luke  and  Matthew  there  is  within  her 
a  creative  Divine  act  which  forms  a  man,  which  of  course  coin- 
cided with  her  faith  but  was  not  produced  by  her  causality,  for 
of  a  holiness  of  Mary  or  of  a  noble  line  of  holy  and  pure  blood 
before  her  the  Scriptures  know  nothing.  Whilst  the  principle 
of  the  origin  of  Christ  in  John  is  called  Logos,  the  Synoptics 
speak  of  the  irvev^a  ayiov.  Is  the  Trinitarian  Trvevfxa  cuyiov 
possibly  meant,  and  is  there  thus  an  incarnation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  ?  This  would  be  a  dogmatic  addition,  and  contrary  to 
all  Biblical  and  extra-Biblical  analogy.     For  there  are  those,  it 

^  Comp.  Luke  i.  35  with  Gen.  i.  2  and  ii.  7 ;  as  well  as  John  i.  1  with  Gen. 
i.  1 ;  comp.  Matt.  1.  20. 
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is  true,  who  describe  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  "  Mother  of  Jesus," 
but  they  have  no  Trinity ;  they  do  not  therefore  take  irvevfia 
in  a  Trinitarian  sense.  And  if  the  angel  spoke  to  Mary  accord- 
ing to  Luke,  and  to  Joseph  according  to  Matthew,  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  neither  of  these  would  understand  the  words  in  a  Trini- 
tarian sense.  If,  notwithstanding  (as  happened  in  the  Church), 
the  Trinitarian  Holy  Spirit  was  thought  of  in  Matthew  and 
Luke,  then,  in  order  to  unify  the  Johannine  representation  of 
the  Lo^os  therewith,  another  function  than  incarnation  must 
be  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit — the  purification  of  Mary. 
But  if  the  words  of  Luke  are  to  be  referred  to  this  (for  wliich 
there  is  no  authority  in  the  words),  then  nothing  would  be 
said  upon  the  main  fact,  the  principle  of  the  origin  of  Christ. 
And  in  Matthew  the  words  do  not  at  all  allow  the  action  of 
the  Spirit  to  be  referred  to  anything  else  than  the  origin  of 
Jesus  from  the  Trvev/xa  dyiov.  Thus,  there  being  no  possible 
talk  either  in  Luke  or  Matthew  of  a  Trinitarian  Pneuma,  that 
which  signalizes  Jesus,  the  substantial,  Divine  powder  which 
originates  Jesus,  is  Pnevima,  and  the  word  has  here  a  more 
general  meaning.^  Even  in  John  and  Paul  there  is  also  a 
similar  use  of  the  word  irvevfia.^ 

But  Matthew  does  not  stop  at  a  creative  act  even.  Adam 
is  also  created  miraculously  by  the  power  of  the  Highest.  But 
Jesus  is  no  mere  repetition  of  Adam,  is  no  mere  pure  man  after 
the  fashion  of  the  prophets,  or  endowed  with  powers  of  the 
Divine  Spirit ;  according  to  Matthew,  Jesus  is  "  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  ^  and  therefore  the  embryo  implanted  in  Mary  is  an 
dyiov  and  Immanuel.  This  statement  implies  that  the  Divine 
principle  assisted  in  the  constitution  (Mitconstituirte)  of  this 
individual,  and  as  much  belonged  to  its  substantial  being 
as  that  which  it  had  from  the  mother.  Accordingly,  since 
Divine  nature  originally  belonged  to  the  nature  of  this 
man,  there  is  in  him  an  original  unity  of  the  Divine  and 
human  supposed  from  the  moment  of  creation,  and  therefore  a 
theanthropic  nature.     We  have  consequently  a  ixnion  of  the 

^  In  Luke  i.  35  the  ^tivfia  is  also  called  Ivtaftis  v^iittou,  TinZ/^x  is  also  in 
other  places  a  more  general  designation  of  the  Deity  or  His  power.     John  iv.  24. 

*  Comp.  John  iii.  34  with  John  i.  14  ;  Paul  calls  the  Lord  the  Spirit  without 
more  ado,  in  2  Cor.  iii,  17 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  45  ;  Heb.  ix.  14. 

i.  20  :    TO  it  airr,  yittr,fiii  ix  "rutifiaTcs  iTm  ayitv. 
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Uivine  nature  with  the  human  nature,  although  there  is  no 
mention  of  person,  whether  Divine  or  human.  The  a'yiov  being 
neuter  describes  a  being  which  is  not  yet  actually  personal, 
in  such  a  way  indeed  that  with  it  the  perfect  ground  for  the 
person  was  laid,  which  it  should  become,  saying,  This  holy 
one  is  to  become  the  Eedeemer,  and  be  called  Jesus.-^  Accord- 
ingly, Jesus  in  His  twelfth  year  already  knows  God  in  a  special 
sense  as  His  Father,  and  Himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  as  His 
child  or  His  son.^  At  that  age  His  knowledge  begins  therefore 
to  become  theanthropic  self-consciousness,  as  His  being  was 
theanthropic  from  the  beginning.  And  with  this  the  volitional 
side  and  its  development  which  was  well-pleasing  to  God  runs 
parallel.'^  Jesus  remains  also  true  man,  w^ho  knows  and  wills 
Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  cognitive  and  volitional 
aspect  He  remains  in  a  process  of  development  even  up  to  His 
death.  His  knowledge  was  not  yet  omniscience.*  He  has  first 
real  problems  to  solve,  which  touch  His  innermost  being,^  as  His 
life  of  prayer  also  proves.^  His  baptism  was  not  epideiktic 
merely  in  relation  to  the  Baptist,  nor  was  it  even  a  revelation 
simply  of  what  was  realized  in  Jesus  ;  it  bore  witness,  according 
to  the  simple  sense  of  Scripture,  to  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
which  brought  to  His  humanity  a  new  and  actual  participation 
in  the  Divine  powers,  for  which  susceptibility  was  only  then 
ripened.  But  the  whole  development  He  passed  through 
without  sin ;  from  ci'yLov  He  became  0^7409,  as  is  attested,  for 
the  time  before  His  official  life  by  the  word  at  His  baptism, 
for  the  time  of  His  official  life  by  the  history  of  His  trans- 
figuration as  well  as  by  His  resurrection.^  This  leads  to  His 
peculiar  characteristics. 

Not  merely  does  His  moral  character  show  no  stain,  but  it 
displays  virtuous  power,  unselfish  love,  in  the  richest  and  most 
living  revelation,  an  undimmed  harmony  and  identity^  in  all 
inward  movement,  in  the  relation  to  God  and  man.     There  is 

^  Luke  i.  35  ;  Matt.  i.  21 ;  comp.  Schmid,  Bibl.  Theol. 

-  Luke  ii.  49.  ^  Luke  ii.  40,  52.  *  Mark  xiii.  32  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  36. 

^  Mark  x.  18  ;  Matt.  xix.  17;  Mark  x.  38,  etc.;  Luke  xii.  50,  etc.,  xxii.  28. 

6  Luke  iii.  21,  vi.  12,  xxii.  32,  41,  etc. ;  Matt.  xiv.  23. 

'  Matt.  iii.  17,  xvii.  5  ;  comp.  John  xii.  28. 

'  See  §  70  ;  comp.  my  treatise  on  the  Sinless  Perfection  of  Jesus ;  as  well  as 
Luke  iv.  22,  23  ;  Matt.  viii.  26,  etc.,  xvi.  19-21,  xi.  20,  25,  27,  xxvi.  13,  xxviii. 
64,  XX,  28  ;  Luke  xxii.  37. 
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no  trace  shown  in  His  consciousness  that,  like  others,  He  is 
athirst  for  penitence  or  atonement.  For  even  His  baptism  in 
the  Gospels  is  not  regarded  by  the  primitive  Church  as  a  con- 
fession of  sin,  but  has  its  full  significance  for  Hira  as  a  real 
equipment  and  consecration  for  His  office.  He  is  the  first 
free  man  who  has  internally  overstepped  the  stage  of  the  Law, 
having  perfectly  adopted  it  into  His  will.'  Therefore  He  moves 
freely  therein  as  if  at  home.  Every  one  stands  in  the  legal 
stage  who  needs  atonement.  But  He  so  transcends  it  that  He 
stands  in  constant  and  innermost  unity  with  God.  He  has 
by  His  appearance  made  the  ineffaceable  impression  of  a  Divine 
purity  and  holiness  upon  the  disciples,  who  saw  in  Him  the 
Messiah,  it  is  true,  but  were  not  accustomed  to  attribute  to  the 
Messiah  absolute  holiness.^  And  to  that  impression  even  His 
own  utterances  have  contributed,^  which  would  be  inconceiv- 
able with  His  acknowledged  moral  elevation  had  His  conscience 
accused  Him  of  sin  or  guilt. 

With  His  holiness  His  wisdom  stands  in  close  connection, 
which  reveals  itself  in  the  most  manifold  ways,  in  reference  to 
the  relation  between  morality  and  religion,^  law  and  religion ; 
to  the  apparent  antagonism  between  obedience  to  the  theocracy 
and  to  constituted  authority  ;*  to  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture for  example  as  regards  marriage,  sacrifice,  the  laws  of  the 
Sabbath  and  of  purification  ;^  in  reference  to  the  harmony  of  all 
the  revelations  of  God,^  the  future  of  His  kingdom  and  the  laws 
of  its  development  f  lastly  and  above  all,  His  knowledge  of 
God.  God  was  already  known  to  be  Creator  and  Lawgiver ;  the 
Son  knows  and  reveals  Him  as  Father.^  He  knows  Himself 
to  be  the  middle  point  of  the  history  of  the  world,^"  to  be  the 
man  who  has  the  absolutely  universal  mission  to  humanity.'^ 
It  is   His  unique  union  with  God  as  the  Son,  by  means  of 

1  Matt.  XV.  11,  etc.,  sii.  1-13,  xvii.  25  ;  Mark  ii.  27,  28. 

-  JIatt.  xii.  18  ;  comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  22-24  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21. 

'  Matt.  V.  17.  In  the  fact  that  He  describes  Himself  as  the  Judge  of  the  world, 
is  implied  that  He  contrasts  Himself  with  the  whole  of  humanity  as  the  holy 
one  ;  comp.  John  v.  27. 

*  Matt.  XV.  1-12,  17-20.  *  Luke  xii.  13,  etc.;  Matt.  xxii.  15,  etc. 
'  Matt.  xix.  3,  etc.,  xxii.  42,  etc.,  xxiii.  26. 

'  Matt.  xi.  12,  xxii.  9,  29,  etc.,  xxiii.  35,  etc. 

•  Matt.  xxiv.  25,  xiii.  3-50.         »  Matt.  xi.  25,  etc.  "  Matt.  xi.  11-13. 
"  Matt.  V.  17,  xiii.  37,  etc.,  xxiv.  14. 
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which  He  has  His  knowledge  of  -Divine  things,  a  knowledge 
which  is  related  to  the  Divine  plan  as  well  as  to  God  and  His 
peculiar  nature/  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  specially  to  the 
Church.  And  this  coincides  with  the  peculiar  povjer  and 
authority  (e^ovala)  which  He  ascribes  to  Himself  and  exercises. 
He  is  the  Lord,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  whom  consequently 
right  as  well  as  energy  dwells.^  He  is  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  higher  than  the  most  holy  ^places  in  Israel.^  He 
places  Himself  above  the  angels  ;*  the  greatest  men  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  related  to  Him  as  BovXoi  to  a  son.^  He  has  the 
j)Ower  of  miraculous  gifts  in  such  a  manner  that  He  can 
impart  it  to  others.*^  He  attributes  to  Himself  a  continuous 
power  and  presence  even  after  death.^  Although  at  the  com- 
mencement, continuing  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Baptist, 
He  allows  the  indispensable  character  of  His  person  to  but 
little  appear,  and  speaks  in  many  parables  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  without  direct  reference  to  His  .person,  still  He 
ascribes  to  Himself  the  mission  of  bringing  the  law  and  the 
prophets  to  fulfilment.®  On  demeanour  to  His  person  eternal 
destiny  hangs.^  He  describes  Himself  as  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  communicating  Himself  by  the  blessing  and 
grace  from  above  now  and  at  the  judgment.^*'  Upon  His 
exaltation  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  dependent.-^^  The 
disciples  are  to  pray  in  His  name  if  they  would  pray  accept- 
ably. And  His  consciousness  of  being  the  Eedeemer  of 
mankind  must  be  regarded  as  permanent  from  the  commence- 
ment of  His  public  ministry,  for  there  never  is  seen  therein 
uncertainty  and  wavering,  but  only  a  different  procedure 
according  to  the  need  of  the  multitude  inclined  to  carnal 
misunderstanding,  which  now  demanded  restraint  or  veiling, 
and  now  called  for  disclosure.  And  His  disciples  recognized 
the  inner  majesty  of  His  nature  ever  more  surely,  and  also 
received  the  external  seal  of  the  same  in  His  transfiguration 

1  Matt.  xi.  27,  xvi.  18.  ^  Matt.  ix.  6,  x.  37,  40. 

3  Matt.  xii.  30,  41,  42.  •*  Matt.  xiii.  41. 

*  Matt.  xxi.  33,  37,  43.  *  Matt.  x.  8,  etc.;  comp.  Mark  xvi.  17. 

'  Malt,  xviii.  20,  xxviii.  20.  *  Matt.  v.  17,  xi.  12,  etc. 

«  Matt.  xxi.  42 ;  Luke  xx.  17,  18. 

i»  Matt.  xi.  27,  xvi.  27,  xviii.  20,  xxv.  34,  vii.  23  ;  Luke  xiii.  18,  viii.  22,  32 
(intercession). 
^^  Luke  xxiv.  49  ;  comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
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and  resurrectiou  as  well  as  in  His  miraculous  deeds.  Thus 
out  of  the  lowliness  of  His  earthly  manifestation  a  Divine 
depth  and  height  of  His  nature  streamed  forth,  and  this  unity 
of  the  Divine  and  human  in  Him  the  disciples  proclaim  as  the 
foundation  of  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

To  this  unity  all  the  special  features  they  narrate  concern- 
ing Him  lead  back.  Therefore  something  is  still  to  be  said  of 
the  self- consciousness  of  Jesus,  in  which  this  unity  must  have 
mirrored  itself  as  its  conscious  expression.^  True,  we  have 
historical  knowledge  of  Christ  purely  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  the  apostles,  and  it  might  thus  appear  impracticable  to 
distinguish  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  from  the  apostolical 
faith  and  narrative.  But  in  the  Gospel  narratives  are  found 
sufficient  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  which  bear  in  themselves  the 
stamp  of  originality,  so  that  we  have  therein  the  firm  starting- 
point  as  to  what  Christ  knew  Himself  to  be.  To  this  class 
belong  above  all  the  designations  "  Son  of  God,"  "  Son  of  Man," 
"  the  Son  "  simply,  which  He  indisputably  attributed  to  Him- 
self, and  upon  which  He  has  stamped  His  own  self-conscious- 
ness. In  these  designations,  which,  seeing  that  He  united 
them,  express  the  perfection  of  revelation  and  humanity,  these 
two  series  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  theological  and  the 
anthropological,^  arrive  at  unity  and  interpenetration.  He 
knew  this  unity  to  be  completed  in  His  own  person. 

The  predicate  "  Son  of  God "  appears,  it  is  true,  in  the 
New  Testament  as  a  mere  theocratic  official  name.  When,  for 
example,  the  people  call  Jesus  vlo^  Qeov,  there  is  no  reference 
to  be  sought  in  that  term  to  His  Divine  nature.  But  He  has 
applied  the  same  not  merely  as  a  theocratic  official  name  in 
the  sense  of  the  current  popular  representations,  but  also  in 
reference  to  His  nature.^  As  definitely  as  He  describes  Him- 
self as  true  man.  He  at  the  same  time  beyond  all  doubt 
ascribes  a  superhuman  position  to  Himself;  for  He  contrasts 
Himself  with  all  humanity  as  its  Kedeemer  and  Judge.*     His 

^  Comp.  Gess.  *  See  §  90. 

^  Most  freq^uently  in  the  formula  "my  Father"  (first  in  Luke  ii.  49),  which 
is  especially  important,  inasmuch  as  He  never  said  in  reference  to  Himself 
"our  Father,"  but  only  tauf^ht  us  to  say  so  (corap.  Weiss,  p.  59).  With  this 
harmonizes  the  history  of  the  birth  already  considered,  which  undoubtedly  goes 
back  to  the  famUy  circle  of  Jesus. 

*  Matt.  y.  17,  xi.  27,  etc.,  xxv.  31,  etc. 
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declarations  concerning  Himself  remove  Him  in  unique  fashion 
into  nearness  to  God ;  as  when  He  says :  "  All  things  are 
committed  to  me  by  my  Father ;"  "  all  power  is  given  to  me 
in  heaven  and  on  earth."  ^  Instead  of  describing  Himself  as  a 
]\Iessiah,  who  is  merely  David's  son,  He  describes  Himself  as 
David's  lord,  whose  right  it  is  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
as  the  King  of  the  heavenly  empire.^  This  saying  of  His, 
spoken  to  His  opponents  a  short  time  before  the  final  catas- 
trophe, could  not  but  be  known  to  the  Sanhedrim,  in  which 
case  a  peculiar  light  is  thrown  upon  the  transaction  before 
them.^  For  the  majestic  confession  before  the  high  priest 
respecting  His  Divine  sonship  and  His  dignity  of  Judge  of 
the  world  they  could  not  now  take  in  the  sense  of  the  current 
popular  conceptions  of  the  Messiah ;  they  were  compelled  to 
see  that  He  claimed  much  more,  namely  what  appeared  to 
them  as  blasphemy,  a  violation  of  the  ultimate  monotheistic 
fundamental  principle.  They  could  not  possibly  have  called 
it  blasphemy,  if  by  His  words  He  had  merely  attributed  to 
Himself  such  a  position  as  He  must  necessarily  have  claimed 
according  to  their  view  of  the  Messiah  when  He  came.  They 
rather  held  it  to  be  proved  that  He  was  not  the  Messiah, 
because  of  His  declarations  concerning  Himself  which  appeared 
to  them  to  be  blasphemy.*  Jesus  was  sentenced  by  the  San- 
hedrim because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God.  Conse- 
quently, that  He  thereby  wished  to  attribute  to  Himself  Divine 
nature  and  dignity,  contradicted  the  abstract  Jewish  mono- 
theism, which  necessarily  saw  therein  a  lapse  into  Heathenism.* 
The  name  Son  of  man  appears  about  fifty  times  in  the 
Gospels  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus.     It  cannot  be  the  designation 

^  Matt.  xi.  27,  xxviii.  18.  The  i^outrla  of  the  former  passage  cannot  be  simply 
the  power  to  conceal  or  reveal.  Weiss  incorrectly  separates  the  moral  unity  and 
the  unity  of  nature,  a  course  which  would  not  merely  prove  anti-Johannine,  but 
would  not  agree  with  the  early  apostolic  doctrine  of  the  pneuma  in  Christ  and 
the  regenerate.  Many  sayings  of  Jesus  transcended  the  point  of- view  of  His 
hearers,  and  necessarily  what  the  people  may  have  thought  of  the  phrase  can  by 
no  means  alone  be  made  the  canon  for  judging  of  the  sense  of  the  designation 
"  Son  of  man,"  applied  by  Jesus  to  Himself. 

^  Matt.  xxii.  44 ;  comp.  Ps.  ex.  1.  ^  jjatt.  xxvi.  64  ;  Mark  xiv.  62. 

*  To  this  John  v.  18,  and  x.  36,  etc.  also  refer. 

*  Upon  this  point  John  v.  18  is  very  instructive.  By  the  fact  that  He  called 
Himself  ■jruTipct  l^iot  'ixiyt  rov  0t«v,  i.e.  the  Son  of  God  in  unique  fashion,  they 
saw  that  He  '(rov  ixvtcv  touT  tm  0iu. 
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of  his  Messianic  office,  since  it  was  not  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pose.^ The  expression  is  partly  His  choice,  partly  His  work, 
and  has,  because  of  its  evident  usualness,  something  oracular 
in  it.  The  passage  in  Daniel,^  strictly  taken,  does  not  give 
tliis  name  to  the  Messiah,  but  says,  after  the  different  empires 
of  the  world  had  been  depicted  under  the  figure  of  animals  : 
"  there  came  one  '  like  a  son  of  man '  up  to  the  Ancient  of 
Days."  According  to  the  context  the  true  Israel  is  meant, 
in  whom  first  human  nature  comes  to  be  realized  instead  of 
animal  nature,  and  raises  itself  to  godlike  dignity,  a  per- 
sonification of  the  people,  the  reality  of  which  must  certainly 
be  the  Messiah.  The  passage  in  Daniel  can  therefore  only  be 
the  occasion  and  not  the  source  for  that  designation  of  him- 
self^— In  this  name  there  surely  lies  above  everything  actual 
humanity.  Jesus  knew  Himself  to  be  a  perfect  personal 
man,  and  would  not  have  been  able  to  call  Himself  Son  of 
man  if  He  only  knew  Himself  to  be  a  manifestation  of  God. 
Still  He  cannot  merely  have  meant  thereby  actual  humanity 
in  opposition  to  illusive,  but  the  phrase  must  also  signify, 
especially  with  the  definite  article,  the  opposite  to  imperfec- 
tion and  defacement,  the  truth  of  man,  i.e.  the  realization  of 
His  idea.  If  He  only  meant  to  express  by  the  name  that 
He  was  a  real  man  like  others,  the  definite  article  would  be 
inexplicable.  And  even  thus  it  remains  obscure,  why  He 
used  this  expression  so  frequently  in  His  ripe  theanthropic 
consciousness.     The  phrase  is  intelligible  from  that  profound 

^  In  Matt.  xvi.  13,  Jesus  asks  :  "Whom  do  the  people  say  the  Son  of  man 
is?"  which  cannot  mean,  "what  I  the  Messiah  am."  For  when  Peter,  in  the 
16th  verse,  makes  the  confession  :  "Thou  art  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,"  Jesus  replies  that  His  Father  in  heaven,  and  not  flesh  and  blood,  has 
revealed  it  to  him.  It  is  not  therefore  at  all  self-evident  that  the  phrase  long 
used  by  Jesus,  Son  of  man,  meant  the  Messiah.  On  pedagogic  grounds  Jesus 
not  seldom  interdicts  the  promulgation  that  He  is  the  Messiah,  whilst  He  Him- 
self constantly  and  often  called  Himself  Son  of  man.  This  would  be  incon- 
ceivable if  "the  Son  of  man  "  were  the  same  as  Ifessiah. 

2  Dan.  vii.  13. 

'  Also  so  far  the  use  of  the  phrase  by  Jesus  does  not  agree  with  the  passage  in 
Daniel,  seeing  that  He  did  not  desire  to  be  a  manifestation  simply  "as  a  Son  of 
man, "  but  to  be  actual  man.  The  definite  article  can  also  still  less  signify  the 
well-known  Son  of  man  of  Daniel,  seeing  that  Dan.  vii.  has  combined  the  phrase 
with  the  exaltation  and  glorification,  whilst  Jesus  applies  the  same  pre-eminently 
and  on  most  occasions  in  reference  to  His  own  earthly  present  in  the  state 
of  humiliation  :  e.y.  Matt.  viii.  20,  xx.  18. 
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saying  of  the  boy  Jesus  of  twelve  years  old,^  according  to 
which  He  knew  His  peculiar  home,  His  essential  being,  to  be 
in  the  Divine.  If  He  stood  in  the  Divine  element  as  in 
His  own  place.  His  immediate  conscionsness  was  that  He  was 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  sense  of  unity  of  essence  with  the 
Father.  The  foundation  and  centre  of  His  person  He  knew 
the  Divine  to  be,  and  this  which  was  natural  and  nearest  to 
Him  He  expresses  directly  where,  as  before  the  liigh  priest, 
it  was  important  to  confess  it.  But  because  there  lay  therein 
His  exaltation  above  sinful  man.  His  love,  which  desires  to 
belong  to  humanity,  and  to  be  reckoned  therewith,  chooses 
the  phrase  Son  of  man  by  preference  for  His  customary 
designation  of  Himself.  This  does  not  preclude,  and  the 
definite  article  points  in  that  direction,  that  He  was  also 
conscious  of  His  humanity  not  as  a  merely  ordinary  or 
faulty  humanity,  but  as  the  perfect  manifestation  of  its  truth 
as  well  as  of  its  realization.  This  oomes  very  near  to  the 
Pauline  expression  that  Christ  is  the  second  and  last,  that  is 
to  say,  the  perfect  Adam,  all  the  more  that  He  does  not  call 
Himself  man  simply,  but  the  Son  of  man  or  of  humanity. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  in  Daniel  is  thus  obviously  exceeded 
In  Daniel  the  phrase  is  in  the  first  place  the  -symbolic  designa- 
tion of  Israel  (indirectly  of  the  Messiah),  and  the  theocratic 
limit  is  not  yet  overcome  ;  but  Jesus  calls  Himself  the  Son 
of  man  in  preference  to  the  Messiah.  In  His  favourite 
name  He  allows  every  indication  of  a  reference  of  His  person 
to  Israel  only  to  be  dropped,^  so  that  the  name  expresses,  as 
does  the  Pauline  second  Adam,  that  for  Him  and  His  uni- 
versally human  importance  the  differences  between  heathen 
and  Jew  no  longer  hold. 

But  since  Christ  applies  both  names  to  Himself, — and 
therefore  the  Divine  and  human  sides  in  His  person  and  His 
self-consciousness  have  arrived  at  unity,  and  in  this  unity  the 
consummation  of  revelation  and  humanity  is  at  the  same  time 
given, — this  new  personal  living  unity  is  to  be  thought  as 
that  which  acts  and  speaks  in  Him.  According  to  the 
portrait  communicated  to  us  by  the  Gospel,  this  man  is  no- 

1  Luke  il  49. 

^  The  relation  to  Israel  still  lies  mediately  for  Him  in  the  fact  that  as  the 
truth  of  humanity  He  is  also  the  truth  of  Israel. 
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where  without  the  Divine,  which  constitutes  His  person,  just 
as  conversely  humanity  essentially  belongs  to  the  person  who 
is  vi6<;  0€ov}  The  frequent  distinction  made,  therefore,  that 
some  expressions  proceed  from  the  Divine  principle  only,  and 
others  from  the  Son  of  man  alone,  is  to  be  justified  by  pre- 
ference in  this  way,  that  it  is  always  the  unity  of  person 
which  speaks  and  acts,  and  that  this  person  can  fix  the 
different  sides  which  are  unified  therein  by  themselves,  and 
can  therefore  now  express  itself  upon  the  Divine  side,  and 
now  upon  the  human,  but  in  such  a  way  that,  by  reason  of  the 
unity  of  both  sides  in  Him,  the  whole  Christ,  and  not  merely  the 
human  side,  is  meant  by  the  Son  of  man,  just  as  it  is  not  the 
Divine  side  merely  which  is  meant  by  the  Son  of  God.  For 
the  sake  of  this  unity,  at  specially  solemn  moments  He  calls 
Himself  the  Son  simply,  in  the  Synoptics  as  well  as  in  John."^ 
This  expression  is  analogous  to  the  fiovoyevq';  in  John,  to  the 
vpoTOTOKo^;  in  Paul.^ 

According  to  all  this,  there  rests  upon  Jesus  the  uncondi- 
tional satisfaction  of  God ;  *  He  is  the  Son  of  the  love  of 
God,  entrusted  with  the  highest  work  of  the  establishment 
and  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  to  that 
end  endowed  by  means  of  His  community  of  nature  with 
God  and  the  pneuma  which  personally  constitutes  Him  in 
reference  to  His  moral  traits,  His  miraculous  power  and 
wisdom.^  Still,  neither  omnipotence  nor  omniscience  is 
ascribed  to  Him  as  God,  and  even  in  moral  relations  He  is 
not  yet  remote  from  temptation  or  attack.^ 

The  higher  principle,  whereby  Jesus  Christ  is,  is  not  to  be 
thought  merely  as  a  charisma  bestowed  upon  Him  for  a  time 
for  His  calling,  but  rather  as  permanently  associated  with  His 
person  even  beyond  death.  Still  it  is  not  yet  so  definitely 
distinguished  from  the  Divine,  and  fixed  of  itself,  that  advance 
can  be  made  to  an  express  and  definite  docti-ine  of  some  kind 
of  real  pre-existence.  It  halts  at  this,  that  between  the 
Johannine  testimony  and  the  Synoptic  the  fundamental  differ- 

^  Both  are  afl&nned  by  Jesus  one  after  the  other  in  Mark  xiv.  61,  62. 
'  Matt.  xi.  27,  xxviii.  19  ;  Mark  xiii.  32, 

»  Col.  i.  15  ;  Heb.  i.  6.  *  Matt.  iii.  17,  xvii.  5. 

*  Matt.  xi.  25,  etc. 

«  Matt,  viii.  10  ;  Mark  vi,  6,  xiii,   32,  xiv.  35,  36  ;  Matt,  xsiv,  86,  xix,  17  ; 
Luke  xxii,  23, 
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ence  is,  that  the  starting  and  middle  point  with  the  former  is 
the  person  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  but  with  the  latter  the 
kingdom  of  God,^  Nevertheless  the  step  is  not  so  great  from 
the  Synoptics  to  the  Johannine  stage,  seeing  in  Him  as  they 
do  the  revelation  of  cro^ta  and  the  Judge  of  the  world. ^  In 
every  teleological  view  which  holds  to  the  unity  of  the  world, 
that  which  shows  itself  to  be  in  reality  the  power  of  con- 
summation, according  to  the  idea  and  power,  must  be  the  first, 
the  all-ruling  element  from  the  beginning. 

Second  Class. — Paul  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

1.  Paul. 

The  remaining  writers  of  the  N.  T.  are,  it  is  true,  more 
important  than  those  previously  considered  ;  still  they  only 
differ  inasmuch  as  the  foUowincr  stasje  of  doctrine  shows  the 
higher  developed  form  of  the  earlier  Christology,  in  which  the 
impetus  to  such  growth  already  lies. 

In  our  Canon  the  Epistles  of  Paul  are  probably  the  oldest, 
and  give  us  the  earliest  information  concerning  the  primitive 
tradition  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  Probably  Paul  did  not 
know  Christ  during  His  earthly  life  in  humiliation.  Still  he 
must  have  heard  much  about  the  historic  life  of  Christ  both 

1  Gess,  pp.  299,  300. 

^  In  this  point  of  view  the  passages  in  Slatt.  xi.  19  and  Luke  vii.  35  are 
noteworthy  :  h  aoi^la.  Ihxaiai^v  a.'xi  Tuv  Tixvav  avTris.  Christ  is  there  described  as 
ffoip/a.  And  in  Luke  xi.  49  it  is  said  of  wisdom  ;  S/a  tuvto  Kai  *i  iro^ia.  SioZ  il-riv, 
a-roiTTiXu  lis  avTov;  Tpi>pr,<ras,  etc.,  which  Matt,  xxiii.  34  reports  in  the  words  : 
?;a  TcvTB  i'Soii  iyu  a-rotrTiXXu  -rpntpriras,  etc.  Many  emphasize  now  the  Gospel 
preaching  of  the  kingdom  instead  of  the  person  of  Christ  (although  Christ 
unites  both),  in  the  opinion  or  hope  of  thus  making  the  community  of  nature  of 
the  person  with  God  superfluous  or  unnecessary.  But  a  deeper  and  more  correct 
conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  would  straightway  lead  conversely  to  this 
community  of  nature  of  the  head  of  the  liajiXiix  emu  with  God.  The  partners 
of  the  kingdom — certainly  through  the  Son — are  likewise  sons  of  God,  and  have 
God  for  Father  ;  this  is  their  designation  from  the  beginning.  Upon  this  point 
Gess  (p.  327)  has  given  some  remarks  deserving  of  attention,  and  has  especially 
called  to  mind  passages  like  Matt.  v.  48,  xvii.  26,  etc.  ;  Luke  ix.  35,  xx.  36, 
compared  with  John  xx.  17,  iii.  5  (or  2  Pet.  i.  4).  To  this  point  belongs  also 
a  striking  sermon  by  Steinmeyer  upon  the  Divine  Sonship.  According  to 
Scripture,  ethics  stand  in  need  of  an  ontological,  or,  if  it  is  preferred,  a  meta- 
physical foundation.  Ritschl  also  (iii.  351)  gives  correctly  the  point  here 
treated. 
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as  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-believers  after  his  conversion.  There  is  an  addi- 
tional point  also  which  serves  to  characterize  his  Christology. 
The  mere  historical  information  communicated  by  human 
testimony  which  lie  had  heard  from  others  and  doubtless 
believed,  was  notwithstanding  not  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
in  the  true  light.  This  he  attained,  according  to  his  own 
asseveration,^  not  from  men  or  through  men ;  it  came  to  him 
by  an  immediate  contact  with  the  personal  Lord,  who  revealed 
Himself  to  his  inward  eye  as  the  exalted  Lord.  It  was 
thus  natural  for  him  to  learn  to  consider  and  understand  the 
whole  earthly  life  of  Christ  from  this  elevation,  and  in  the 
hght  which  emanated  from  the  glorification  of  Christ.  The 
corrective  to  the  offence  of  the  cross,  to  the  conceptions  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  Messianic  kingdom  which  filled  him 
as  a  persecutor,  lay  for  him  already  in  the  overwhelming 
first  impression  which  led  him  to  faith.  It  was  the  majesty 
of  the  Lord  who  had  passed  through  death  and  suffering, 
who  was  glorified,  and  yet  partook  of  human  nature,  which 
was  revealed  to  Him.^  In  the  Divine  exaltation  of  Christ 
He  did  not  lose  His  humanity,  but  this  humanity  is  to  Him 
the  universal  realization  of  the  Divine  image,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  true  humanity.^  Accordingly  in  his  preaching 
he  calls  him  Jesus,  nor  is  He  to  him  the  mere  Spirit  of 
Christ.  He  caDs  Him  the  one  man  who  is  the  second 
Adam,*  who  bore  our  flesh,  yea  the  very  weakness  of  it,^ 
therefore  He  did  not  possess  a  natural  immortality.  He 
emphasizes  Christ  as  the  crucified,  who,  as  he  says,  is  his 
whole  knowledge.^  Altogether,  Paul  gives  a  multitude  of 
historical  traits  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  which  wholly 
harmonize  with  the  Gospels.^  His  humanity,  to  which  he 
ascribes  meekness,  holiness.  Divine  wisdom,  substitutionary 
sentiment  for  us  and  archetypal  love,^  he  does  not  think  He 
has  laid  aside  in  His  exaltation,  but  Christ  remains  for  Paul 


^  Gal.  i.  1,  xii.  16.  *  Acts  ix.  xxii.  and  ixvi. 

»  2  Cor.  iv.  3-6  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  etc.  *  Rom.  v.  15. 

*  Rom.  viii.  3  ;  2  Cor.  i.  5,  xiii.  4.  «  1  Cor.  i.  17,  ii  2. 
'  Paret,  Paulus  vnd  Christus,  Jahrb.  deutsche  Tlieol.  II. 

•  Phil.  ii.  6,  etc.  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21  ;  1  Cor.  L  24  ;  GaL  ii.  20  ;  2  Cor.  r.  14  ; 
Rom.  V.  19. 
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our  intercessory  mediator ;  ^  we  shall  also  be  united  with  Him, 
and  become  like  His  glorified  body.^ 

Through  what  is  higher  in  this  man  Jesus,  He  is  then, 
according  to  Paul,  u/o?  &eov,  Christ.  He  calls  the  same,  so 
far  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  irvev^a  ar^m(Tvvr]<i ;  ^  indeed,  he  even 
says  :  The  Lord  is  the  Spirit  whereby  having  is  changed  into 
being.*  The  name  1/109  ©eou  also,  it  is  true,  embraces  the 
human  side ;  and  he  even  calls  believers  f  t'ou?  ©eou.  Still 
Christ  alone  is  to  him  the,  son,  even  vlo<i  Geov  tSto?,^  and 
believers  are  sons  of  God  because  Christ  lives  in  them.  This 
higher  principle  is  to  Him  truly  Divine  in  nature.  Paul 
regards  it  as  pre-existent  and  distinct  from  God.  God  has, 
he  says,  sent  His  Son  ®  in  the  fulness  of  times,  namely,  has 
sent  Him  from  the  invisible  Divine  sphere  into  visibility. 
This  higher  principle  bears  the  name  of  Son  in  Paul  even 
before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  even  though  the  name  may  be 
derived  from  His  earthly  manifestation.  Further,  Paul  must 
have  regarded  the  birth  of  the  vi6<i  of  a  woman  and  His  sub- 
mission to  the  law,  in  short  His  appearance  in  the  form  of  a 
servant,  as  not  self-evident,  considering  the  dignity  which 
belonged  to  Him,  or  the  mention  of  this  would  be  wholly 
futile  and  meaningless.  When  he  says,  elsewhere,^  we  have 
a  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  everything  is,  and  we 
through  Him,  just  as  he  bad  previously  spoken  of  a  Father, 
out  of  whom  everything  is,  and  we  are  for  Him,  the 
"  everything  "  in  the  two  cases  must  be  the  same,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  limited  in  Christ  to  the  so-called- moral  creation. 
Paul  also  seems  to  have  regarded  Christ,  especially  the 
higher  side  in  Him,  as  the  spiritual  rock  of  Israel  in  its 
journey   through  the   wilderness.^      It    might,  it   is   true,  be 

^  Rom.  viii.  34. 

^  Phil.  i.  23,  iii.  21.  "When  Paul  speaks  of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  he 
cannot  mean  that  He  has  wholly  become  Pueuma,  that  even  His  body  has  so 
become.  2  Gor.  v.  16  cannot  be  understood  of  a  disparagement  of  the  humanity 
of  Jesus,  but  refers  partly  to  the  opposition  between  the  Tavns,  i.e.  the  whole  of 
humanity,  v.  19,  to  which  now  His  endeavour  directs  itself,  and  the  narrowness 
of  the  Theocracy,  in  which  He  moved  on  earth  by  His  birth  from  the  stem  of 
David,  and  partly  refers  generally  to  the  fact  that  the  apostle  has  now  laid 
aside  his  earlier  carnal  conception  of  the  Messianic  idea. 

*  Rom.  i.  4,  not  in  a  Trinitarian  sense  like  2  Cor.  xiii,  13. 

*  2  Cor.  iii.  17.  •'  Pom.  viii.  32.  «  Gal.  iv.  4. 
7  1  Cor.  viii.  6.                          •  1  Cor.  x.  4,  9. 
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tliought  that  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  was  a  type  or 
symbol  to  the  apostle  of  Christian  baptism,  and  the  eating 
of  the  manna  a  type  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  consequently 
the  words,  "  the  spiritual  rock "  was  Christ,  would  affirm 
tliat  the  rock  which  provided  water  in  the  wilderness  was 
Christ  in  a  typical  sense — -that  the  rock  meant  Christ,  just  as 
the  manna  meant  the  Lord's  Supper,  But  Paul  may  also 
have  supposed  a  real  association  of  the  Divine  principle  in 
Christ,  to  which  he  also  gives  the  name  Christ,  with  Israel  in 
the  wilderness,  which  is  countenanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Israelites  had  in  his  view  tempted  Christ  in  the  wilderness.^ 
If,  according  to  Paul,  the  uto?  is  in  relation  to  God  the  universal 
principle  of  mediation,^  he  would  not  have  excepted  the  work 
of  creation  from  this  mediation  by  the  Son.^  Generally,  such 
words  are  said  of  Christ  as  would  be  alone  admissible  if  he 
really  ascribed  to  him  Divine  nature.  The  words,  "  All  knees 
shall  bow  to  Me,  saith  the  Lord,"  are  referred  to  Christ,  who 
in  his  esteem  is  the  subject  of  Divine  adoration,  and  to  whom 
the  judgment  of  the  world  is  attributed.*  In  one  passage  of 
the  older  letters  he  calls  Christ,  according  to  the  most  pro- 
bable exposition,  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.^ 

^  1  Cor.  X.  9.  The  variant  KUfio¥,  instead  of  Xpurrcr,  is  the  easier  and  therefore 
the  less  commendable  reading.  To  the  Pauline  circle  of  ideas  the  real  relation 
of  Christ  to  Israel  in  the  pre-Christian  time  is  not  foreign.     Heb.  xi.  26. 

^  Comp.  with  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  V  oZ  to.  xi.i<ra,,  Eom.  xi.  26. 

*  For  which  Heb.  i.  2  is  also  an  evidence,  and  Col.  i.  13,  etc.,  also. 

*  Rom.  xiv.  9. 

*  Rom.  ix.  5.  A  doxology  to  God  would  not  fit  in  with  the  pain  at  Israel's 
rejection,  to  which  Paul,  gives  utterance  in  w.  1-5  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
words,  referred  to  Christ,  whom  Israel  rejected  in  spite  of  His  dignity,  give  a 
reason  for  this  pain.  The  continuation  also  of  the  sentence  (ver.  6)  witli  Se  does 
not  suit  a  doxology  to  God,  but  to  Christ. 

"What  has  been  said  shows  that  to  the  apostle  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  was 
real  and  not  merely  ideal.  But  this  cannot  be  applied  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
position of  a  pre-existing  humanity  or  archetypal  humanity,  as  was  often  done 
in  earlier  days,  and  has  been  repeated  in  many  directions  in  more  modem  times 
(t.ij.  by  Baur,  Holsten,  Pfleiderer  ;  by  Bartels,  Ansichten  eines  Freundes  der 
Bibel  und  der  Naturhetrachtung,  1871,  pp.  19,  etc.  ;  by  Barth,  Der  Engel  des 
Bundes,  1845  ;  Keerl,  Der  Gottmensch,  das  Ebenbild  des  nnsichtbartn  Gottf^s, 
Bale  1866,  pp.  48,  96, 122,  144,  227,  246-258).  Neither  in  such  a  way  that  the 
liigher  principle  in  Christ  is  in  itself  the  primary  man,  the  Xpiin-is  pre-existing 
in  the  heavenly  light-body,  who  then  unites  Himself  with  the  earthly  man 
'inffivs  (Holsten,  pp.  71-76,  and  423),  nor  that  He  humbles  Himself  out  of  His 
put- umatic  state  for  the  sake  of  His  earthly  manifestation,  and  has  transformed 
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Ill  tlie  later  letters  of  the  apostle,  it  is  not  so  mucli  that 
there  is  another  Christology,  as  a  development  of  the  germs 
previously  given.  An  overflowing  exaltation  is  asserted  of 
Him/  by  virtue  of  which  a  universal  adoration  belongs  to 
Him  by  all  rational  beings  in  the  universe  to  the  honour 
of  God  the  Father,  and  this  adoration  is  given  to  Him 
as  a  personal   unity,  to  which  humanity  also  belongs,  which 

Himself  into  the  phj^sical  body  (comp.  Pfleiderer,  PauUniamus,  p.  152) — (a 
miraculous  metamorphosis,  for  which  the  reverse  change  of  the  physical  body 
iuto  the  pneumatic  affords  an  analogy).  The  latter  will  not  do,  because  Paul 
thinks  of  the  body  of  Jesus  as  originating  in  the  ffx'-p[/.a.  Aa/3/S.  And  the  opinion 
that  the  higher  principle — the  Xpurroi — in  Him  is  nothing  else  than  the  arche- 
typal man  (as  Baur,  Beyschlag,  and  Hilgenfeld  suppose)  is  not  compatible  with 
the  fact  that  the  XpiirTOi  is  rather  to  Paul  specifically  Divine,  and  is  not  created. 
According  to  Paul,  Christ  has  neither  brought  a  corporeality  with  Him  from 
heaven  (in  Kom.  i.  3,  4  he  says  nothing  of  a  double  body),  nor  had  He  in 
heaven  a  pneumatic  body  (comp.  Weiss,  Bibl.  Theologie,  pp.  296-300).  The 
pneumatic  body  is  in  the  world  of  men  to  which  Christ  is  to  be  attributed  as 
the  second  Adam,  to  Paul  only  the  second,  1  Cor.  xv.  46. — Earth,  Bartels,  and 
Keerl  do  not  indeed  deny  that  there  is  in  the  Pauline  Christology  room  for  a 
Trinitarian  conception,  but  they  think  the  Son  a  subordinate  being  prceter  deum, 
who  represents  the  .side  of  objectivity,  intelligibility,  "  figurativeness,"  or 
"  corporeality"  in  God,  which  is  capable  of  being  itself  humbled  and  changei* 
into  our  corporeality  (so  Bartels),  or  who,  as  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  repre- 
sents the  side  of  the  Divine  being,  by  which  the  Divine  manifestations  become 
possible  (after  He  has  been  personally  associated  with  the  first  of  all  created 
things  by  incarnation — Barth)  ;  or  finally,  who,  as  Keerl  thinks,  being  eternal 
humanity  and  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  is  indeed  rooted  in  the  inner 
Trinitarian  essence  of  God,  but  in  such  a  way  that  an  element  of  the  Trinity  has 
projected  itself  out  of  the  Father  and  exists  independently  with  life  in  itself  out- 
side of  (prceter)  the  Father  and  Spirit,  that  it  may  be  a  middle  being  between  God 
and  the  creature,  and  as  a  bridge  between  the  finite  and  infinite  may  adapt  itself 
to  the  work  of  mediation  (pp.  170,  182,  227).  This  middle  being,  the  eternal 
Son  of  man,  has,  he  thinks,  an  original  majesty  with  the  Father,  according  to 
His  corporeal  mode  of  existence,  and  is  the  form  of  God,  the  archetype  of  beauty. 
C'hrist  the  archetypal  man  has  brought  the  heavenly  corporeality  down,  but  He 
also  assumed  flesh  and  blood  in  addition,  so  that  there  was  a  becoming  flesh  but 
not  a  becoming  man,  Christ  or  the  Son  of  God  being  Son  of  man.  Thus  Jesus 
had  a  double  corporeality,  as  is  also  true  of  the  regenerate.  The  main  thing  in 
all  these  latter  theosophic  views  lies  in  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  as  distinguished 
from  the  Father  in  the  limitation  of  heavenly  corporeality,  which  is  supposed 
to  capacitate  Him  for  the  position  of  mediator,  and  at  the  same  time  so  to 
modify  the  Divine  in  Him  that  this  in  its  unity  with  archetypal  humanity  only 
becomes  a  subordinate  being  outside  of  and  side  by  side  with  the  Father 
(Keerl,  p.  495).  But  Paul  speaks  nowhere  of  Him  who  was  pre-existent  before 
the  incarnation  as  a  subordinate  being  ;  he  speaks  as  little  of  a  corporeity  in 
the  pre-existent  one. 
'  PhQ.  u.  9-11. 
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indeed  can  alone  be  the  subject  of  exaltation.  An  equality 
with  God  is  ascribed  to  Him  ^  (tcra  Oeai  vvcip'^cov).  But  the 
principal  Christological  passage  ^  calls  Christ  the  Son  of  love, 
the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  iu  whom  everything  is  created 
and  consists,  through  whom  and  for  whom  it  was  created. 
Were  it  only  said  "  to  Him,"  Sclileiermacher's  view  might  be 
admissible,  that  the  reference  is  to  His  eternal  idea  which 
controlled  creation,  and  not  to  a  real  pre-existence.  But  in 
such  a  case,  the  idle  repetition  "  in  Him "  and  "  through 
Him "  would  be  unexplained.  Paul  really  says :  He,  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  is  before  all,  according  to  rank  as 
the  first-born,  according  to  time  as  the  co-existent  cause  of 
creation.^  And  He  through  whom  everything  was  created,  has 
also  brought  about  the  restoration  of  the  harmony  of  the  world 
through  redemption.  The  world  which  had  fallen  asunder, 
and  had  indeed  become  reduced  to  schism,  He  has  again 
gathered  together,  because  He  is  the  universal  central  point 
of  creation  and  its  innermost  principle.  He  has  ever  re- 
mained the  power  of  unity  therein;  the  world  has  its 
existence  in  Him;  and  He  therefore  leads  back  to  general 
consonance  what  had  become  disparted.  The  word  "  image," 
indeed,  has  in  many  places  reference  to  His  humanity,*  but 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  speaks  of  the  pre-existent  being 
of  Him  who,  as  revealed  in  history,  is  the  Son  of  love.  This 
image  is  not  merely  a  creaturely  copy,*  but  the  sense  is :  God, 
in  Himself  doparo^;,  is  manifest  'in  the  Son  in  perfect  or 
adequate  manner.  The  Divine  principle  in  Christ  is  therefore 
supposed  in  this  passage  in  relation  to  God  generally.  In 
relation  to  God  He  is  the  revealer  simply,  being  His  image. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  word  "  first-born  of  the  whole  creation  " 
forms  the  bridge  to  the  world.  He  is  not  designated  a 
creation  thereby  ;  the  expression  rather  points  to  Sonship  and 
unity  of  essence  with  God.  And  on  the  other  side,  as  "  the 
first-born  of  creation  "  He  of  course  belongs  to  the  world,  and 

^  Verse  6.  In  Tit.  ii.  13,  Christ  is  also  apparently  to  be  understood  by  e;is ; 
the  liTiipayf/a  at  the  end  of  things  is  understood  most  consistently  of  the 
Parousia  of  Christ. 

*  Col.  i  13-20  ;  comp.  Eph.  i.  6  ;  Rom.  viii.  32. 

'  Verse  17.  ♦  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 

*  Col.  ii.  9  :  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  bodily,  that  is,  in  most 
complete  reality,  in  Him. 

Dormer.— Christ.  Doct.  hi.  M 
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that  to  such  a  degree  that  without  Him  the  world  would  not 
be.  In  Him  is  the  eternal  idea  of  the  world  as  well  as  its 
real  principle,  and  both  belong  to  the  world  in  such  a  manner 
that  if  it  abandons  the  world,  neither  its  ideal  value  and  unity 
nor  reality  remain.  Still  the  passage  does  not  call  the 
world  the  Son  of  God,  but  distinguishes  it  from  Him  by 
saying  that  through  Him,  that  is,  through  His  will  and 
intelhgence,  the  realization  of  the  world  took  place.  He  is 
thought  of,  so  to  speak,  as  a  birth  from  God,  in  whom 
the  ideal  and  real  principles  of  the  world  are  supposed. — 
The  word  \0709  is  absent  in  Paul,  he  uses  elKoov ;  but  what 
a  word  is  to  the  ear,  namely  a  revelation  of  what  is  within, 
an  elKcav  is  to  the  eye ;  and  thus  in  the  expressions  there  is 
only  a  translation,  as  it  were,  of  the  same  fact  from  one  sense 
to  another.  Nor  does  it  contradict  what  precedes,  if  accord- 
ing to  another  passage  the  Son  is  subjected  to  the  Father^  at 
the  end  of  the  times.  Tor  the  meaning  can  neither  be  that 
the  Son  has  opposed  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  will  only 
become  obedient  in  the  future,  nor  that  He  will  take  a  lower 
position  in  the  consummation,  absolutely  and  not  merely 
relatively  regarded,  than  during  the  period  of  the  diffusion  of 
the  Gospel.^  Relatively  it  is  true  that  the  redeemed,  when 
they  have  become  like  Him,  will  be  separated  from  Him  by 
no  such  distance  as  before ;  in  this  sense,  by  virtue  of  His 
absolute  loving  will,  He  relatively  decreases  that  they  may 
increase.  In  reality.  He  sees  herein,  and  has  herein.  His 
glorification.  Eather  than  a  degradation  of  Christ  after  His 
work  has  been  crowned,  we  may  permissibly  see  in  the 
passage,  that  Christ  is  Himself  only  absolutely  perfected  with 
His  kingdom,  and  that  every  possibility  of  the  collision  of  the 
will  of  Christ  and  the  Father  will  be  excluded,  as  at  any 
rate  humiliation  existed  on  earth  without  sin  (Matt.  xxvi.  39). 
The  exalted  Lord  can  certainly  never  abate  His  love,  that 
being  contrary  to  the  entire  N.  T.  portrait  of  Him.  But 
this  means  that  until  the  judgment  He  places  Himself  on 
the  side  of  humanity  by  means  of  His  intercession  with  the 
Father,  and  restrains  the  judgment,  so  to  speak.  It  is  the 
pitying,  interceding,  mediating  wiU  which   mediates   in  the 

1  1  Cor.  XV.  24-28. 
»  Eom.  V.  18,  19. 
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Xjresent  reon  between  God  and  the  sinner,  and  which  would 
have  the  judgment  postponed,  and  the  work  of  redemption 
made  fruitful,  and  which,  finally,  when  mankind  is  ripe  for 
judgment,  acquiesces  unreservedly  in  the  Divine  will, 
voluntarily  lays  down  the  mediating  ofiBce  of  Redeemer,  and 
surrenders  or  sacrifices,  so  to  speak,  His  compassionate  senti- 
ment to  the  Father  {vTroTayijaerai),  that  the  final  decision, 
the  judgment,  may  take  place.  Indeed,  He  will  Himself 
execute  this  judgment  in  the  name  of  God.  Therefore  it  does 
not  follow  from  the  words,  "  that  God  may  be  all  in  all,"  that 
Christ  will  retire  into  a  position  of  insignificance  in  the  con- 
summation. It  is  true  that  the  intercessory  mediatorship  or 
substitution  will  cease,  not  merely  in  reference  to  unbelievers 
but  believers,  and  that  for  the  latter  the  relation  to  the 
Father  will  be  immediate,  just  because  the  substitution  of 
Christ  has  done  its  work.^  But  grateful  communion  with 
Christ  need  not  therefore  cease.  If  He  no  longer  pleads  as 
their  substitute,  it  is  only  because  He  now  lives  and  works 
in  them  and  through  them,  so  that  there  is  in  no  way  a 
resignation  of  His  person.  Even  when  it  is  said,  "  to  the  end 
that  God  should  be  all  in  all,"  Paul  could  not  have  meant 
to  exclude  Christ,  for  he  thinks  the  Father  undivided  from 
the  Son.  In  the  dominion  of  the  Divine  will,  whether  of 
love  or  wisdom  or  righteousness  and  power,  Christ  also  has 
His  dominion  ;  for  with  His  humanity  He  is  the  sphere  in 
which  the  realization  of  the  Divine  will  is  perfectly  expressed. 
Did  His  ^aatXevetv  generally  cease.  He  would  be  in  the 
Pauline  view  lower  than  believers  to  whom  a  ^aaiXeveiv 
is  promised.  And  this  rule  is  itself  more  accurately  described 
as  a  companion-rule  with  Christ.^  Christ  accordingly  re- 
mains the  head,  even  in  the  consummation  of  things,  when 
His  mediating  function  has  reached  its  goal.  The  kingdom 
of  God,  with  its  centre  the  Church,  which  is  called  the  body 
of  Christ,  will  not  lose  its  head,^  from  which  eternal  life 
streams    forth  upon  it ;    and    in   the    idea    of   the    "  head " 

'  The  passage  in  John  xvi.  26  is  of  importance  here  :  "  I  do  not  say  unto  you 
that  I  will  always  pray  the  Father  for  you,  for  the  Father  Himself  has  love  for 
you  because  you  have  loved  me." 

2  Rom.  V.  17  ;  Eph.  ii.  6  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  12  ;  conip.  Rev.  xx.  4-6,  xxii.  5. 

'  Eph.  i.  22.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  thinks  of  His  kingdom  as  an 
eternal  kingdom,  i.  S,  12,  xii.  28  ;  2  Pet.  L  11  ;  Rev.  xi.  15. 
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His  humanity  is  also  included.     In  the  entirety  of  His  person 
He  is  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God/ 

And  the  two  sides,  the  Divine  and  the  Imman,  even  in  its 
humiliation,  are,  according  to  the  apostle,  embraced  in  the 
unity  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Divine  principle,  that 
image  of  God,  has  so  united  itself  with  the  humanity  of  Jesus 
that  the  humanity  has  come  to  express  the  Divine  likeness.^ 
And  thus  Jesus  Christ,  as  realized  in  the  world,  is  no  mere 
transcendental  image  of  God.  The  Divine  in  him  is  that 
which  is  all-deciding  in  this  mysterious  wedlock  to  which 
marriage  is  compared.^  As  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  wife, 
God  is  also  in  another  manner  the  head  of  Christ,  because  God 
is  the  determining  element  in  Christ,  this  personal  unity.* 
Nor  will  it  be  forgotten  in  this  connection,  that  it  is  also  said 
of  the  man  who  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  that  he  loves  himself 
in  his  consort.  To  the  apostle,  the  central  or  dominant 
element  in  this  union  is  in  any  case  the  Divine.  But  in  spite 
of  this  unity,  according  to  which  the  Deity  lives  in  humanity 
as  the  one  person  lives  in  the  other  in  true  marriage,  there  yet 
remains,  according  to  this  figure,  the  difference  between  the 
Divine  and  human  side,  that  the  latter  is  related  to  the  former 
as  the  feminine  or  receptive  nature  is  related  to  the  husband; 
by  receptivity  humanity  is,  so  to  speak,  lifted  above  itself. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  pneumatic  man  endowed  with  power  of 
life  and  animation.^  Whilst,  in  relation  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
God  is  the  KecpaXtj,  that  which  is  all-determining,  the  union  of 
the  Divine  and  human  being  perfect  in  Him,  He  is  head  of  the 
body  as  this  personal  unity,  that  is,  the  head  of  the  Church, 
the  monarch  of  the  kingdom  of  God  exalted  to  the  right  hand 
of  God.  And  this  indwelling  of  God  constitutes  Him  the 
second  Adam,  who  as  the  perfection  of  the  race  ^  is  at  the 
same  time  called  the  last;  for  to  the  apostle  Christ  is  not 
merely  an  individual  like  others,  but  has  in  his  view  a  uni- 
versal significance.  Because  the  true  humanity,  the  second 
and  higher  potency  of  Adam,  is  realized  in  archetypal  manner, 

»  Rom.  viii.  34.         ^  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  comp.  iii.  17,  18.  ^  Comp.  Eph.  v.  23. 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  3.  If  this  dependence  is  referred  to  the  Divine  side, — which  is 
otherwise  called  Qios, — the  unsuitable  sense  would  arise,  that  God  is  the  head 
of  this  Divine  side.  Rather  is  Christ  the  unique  person  in  whom  God  is  all- 
determining. 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  45.  ^  Rom.  v.  15  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45. 
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He  is  tlie  progenitor  of  the  new  race  of  the  children  or  sons  of 
God. 

This  perfect  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human  is  conceived 
with  comparative  ease  in  reference  to  Christ  in  His  exaltation. 
But  how  does  Paul  harmonize  the  humiliation  with  this  portrait 
of  Christ  ?  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  there  is  a  duality 
of  states  so  distinguished,  that  the  state  of  humiliation  is  a 
presupposition  of  the  exaltation.  Christ's  humanity  is  exalted 
to  full  participation  in  the  Divine  majesty,  as  a  reward  for  its 
confirmation  in  obedience.^  He  would  not  have  been  able  to 
be  so  exalted  had  He  not  had  a  faultless  development  in  a 
truly  human  growth  and  obedience.  This  growth  Paul  has 
not  elaborated  so  strongly  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  but 
he  nevertheless  says  that  Christ  was  only  constituted  the  Son 
of  God  in  power  upon  His  resurrection,  that  previously, 
therefore,  he  was  not  v/09  Oeov  iv  Bvvdfiet,  although  he  was 
ui'09.^  Therefore  the  sonship  of  Christ,  this  personal  totality, 
has  a  growth,  and  is  not  perfect  from  the  beginning.^  But  if 
in  Christ,  as  true  and  developing  humanity,  there  was  also  the 
pre-existent  Divine  principle,  how  does  Paul  harmonize  this 
with  the  unity  of  His  person  ?  It  may  be  conceded  that  He 
does  not  expressly  give  an  opinion  upon  this  point,  and  that 
there  remains  by  consequence  a  wide  space  for  dogmatic 
investigation.  Nevertheless,  this  much  is  certain,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  sonship  including  the  Divine  and  human  was  not  yet 
wholly  completed,  Paul  must  have  definitely  supposed  a 
growth  in  the  personal  unity  of  life  in  reference  to  the  relation 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  to  the  unity  of  the  person,  because  he 
thinks  of  this  unity  of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  with  His 
person  in  the  exaltation  as  indissoluble,  whilst  it  was  previously 
dissolved  by  death.  But  it  agrees  with  this  fact  but  little, 
when  many  think  that  even  for  the  state  of  humiliation  Paul 
attained  the  perfect  unity  (or  rather  a  responsive  equivalence) 
of  the  Divine  side  with  the  human,  by  speaking  in  one  passage 
of  a  self-emptying  of  the  Divine  principle  (eKevwacv  kavrov)* 
by  which  He  has  humbled  Himself  to  potentiality,  and  made 
Himself  equal  to  developing  man,  so  that  we  have  to  speak 
of  a  submission  to  the  destiny  of  finitude,  of  a  learning,  of  an 

1  Phil.  ii.  8-10.  «  Eom.  i.  4.  '  Phil.  ii.  6,  etc. 

Phil.  li.  6,  etc.      ol^  ap^wyuiv  ti'v^raro  Tfa  Ot*"  tifxt  aX.X    Ixininriy  laurot. 
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obedience  even  of  the  Divine  principle.  Both  natures  have 
then,  it  is  continued,  developed  themselves  in  perpetual  unity, 
that  is,  have  moved  in  a  parallel  and  with  equal  steps. 
Whether  the  passage  in  the  Phihppians  actually  presents 
dogmatic  instruction  as  to  how  the  origin  and  existence  of  the 
unity  of  Christ's  life  is  to  be  thought,  will  be  decided  if  we 
ask,  before  everything,  whether  the  subject  of  the  passage  is, 
as  the  point  of  view  just  mentioned  would  have  it,  the  pre- 
existent  Divine  principle  of  itself  or  the  historical  Christ,  who 
voluntarily  submitted  to  humiliation,  to  renunciation  of  the 
use  of  power,  nay,  to  self-sacrifice.  In  favour  of  the  latter 
supposition,  which  the  old  Lutheran  theologians  maintain 
against  the  Eeformed,  whilst  numerous  more  recent  Lutherans 
abandon  it,  the  fact  speaks  that  Paul  does  not  prefix  "  Christ," 
but  "  Jesus  Christ "  as  subject,  just  as  it  is  also  acknowledged 
that  he  elsewhere  ascribes  to  Jesus  a  life  on  earth  full  of  self- 
sacrifice,^  and  consequently  there  is  no  necessity  present  for 
the  reference  of  the  humiliation  to  the  Divine  side  (for  the 
end  of  the  incarnation).  The  connection  speaks  definitely  for 
tliis  rendering.  Jesus  Christ  wishes  to  be  presented  as  an 
example  of  unselfish  humility  and  of  the  most  resigned 
obedience,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross.  And  an  example 
must  be  historically  cognizable,  which  that  supposed  invisible 
and  transcendent  act  of  a  self-emptying  of  the  eternal  Son 
prior  to  the  incarnation  would  not  be ;  indeed,  that  supposed 
self-emptying,  which  consists  in  surrender  of  actual  conscious 
life,  in  reduction  to  the  state  of  potentiality,  could  not  be 
performed  by  or  required  of  Christians.  Not  for  a  moment 
could  it  be  a  question  of  the  surrender  of  high  and  majestic 
powers  or  gifts  on  the  part  of  Christ ;  for  such  surrender  again 
does  not  belong  at  all  to  the  surrender  of  self-denying  humility. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  this  view,  maintaining  as  it 
does  a  theanthropic  development,  must  still  suppose  for  every 
stage  of  advance  a  progressive  animation  of  humanity  by  the 
Deity,  and  consequently  a  momentary  transcendence  above 
humanity  by  the  Deity,  who  is  only  communicating  Himself 
It  might  then  be  that  this  view  might  think  of  the  humanity 
as  completed  spontaneously  and  without  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  nature,  in  which  case  the  God-human  unity  would  be 
1  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 
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resolved  into  two  lines  of  development  independent  of  each  other, 
and  the  human  side  would  be  thought  of  after  the  manner  of 
Ebionitism.  The  passage  will  therefore  be  better  translated, 
that  Jesus  Christ,  although  in  Divine  outline  or  form,  and 
therefore  being  already  in  the  likeness  of  God  (iv  iJ'Opcf>f)  0eov 
V7rdpx<^v),  held  equality  with  God  (to  etvac  laa  Qew),  which 
is  supposed  to  pertain  to  Him  as  the  God-human  unity,  to  be 
no  fact  of  an  arbitrary  or  powerful  snatching  for  oneself,  to  be 
no  robbery,  which  He  has  to  drag  to  Himself  of  His  own 
might,  but  in  complete  self-forgetfulness  and  humiliation  He 
showed  His  humble  and  self-forgetful  life  of  love.^  ^Vhilst 
the  first  Adam  was  disobedient,  through  the  temptation  of 
pride,  which  promised  him  equality  with  God,  an  equality  he 
wished  to  steal,  so  to  speak,  the  second  Adam  has  actually 
attained  to  Divine  majesty,  inasmuch  as  He  would  not  snatch 
equality  with  God  of  His  own  power  merely ;  but  although 
Himself  exalted  in  dignity.  He  yet  humbled  Himself  like 
another  man,  yea,  even  to  the  ignominious  death  of  the  cross.^ 
— Accordingly,  Paul  speaks  of  a  state  of  humiliation,  which  was 
the  self-humiliation  of  Christ,  on  the  side  of  majesty  lacking 
at  the  beginning  equality  with  God.  But  of  a  self-detriment 
of  Deity  the  passage  does  not  speak.  The  result  therefore  is, 
that  Paul  assumes  a  true  growth  in  the  imion  of  the  Divine 
with  His  humanity,  but  without  describing  more  minutely  the 
manner  of  this  occurrence.^  He  only  says  that  the  personal 
unity  of  life  was  not  already  perfect  from  the  beginning. 


2.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

If,  according  to  the  Synoptics,  Christ  was  on  the  one  hand 
the  sower  of  the  "  word  "  that  brings  healing  and  new  birth, 
and  was  on  the  other  hand  the  contents  of  the  word  or  the 

^  Even  Luther  rightly  expounds  the  passage  of  the  act  of  incarnation.  Comp. 
Hering,  Die  Mystik  Luthers,  1878,  p.  131,  and  explains  the  fttfifrt  not  of  the 
substance  (Divine  or  human  nature),  but  of  the  constitution. 

-  The  literature  upon  this  passage  is  extremely  rich  ;  comp.  the  Programm 
of  Thcluck  ;  further,  Meyer's  Commentary;  Keerl,  pp.  144-184  ;  Weiss,  Kostlin, 
Jahrb.fiir  deutsche  Theol,  1858,  iii.  96  ;  and  my  treatise  on  Die  Unverander- 
lichJceit  Gottes,  in  the  same  review,  1856,  1858. 

*  Kom.  i.  4. 
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seed  He  sows, — the  two  ideas  being  harmonized  thus,  that  the 
self-communicating  revelation  of  God  which  was  in  Him  had 
attained,  as  we  already  found  in  Peter,  personal  form, — the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  like  manner  starts  from  the  point 
that  Christ  was  not,  like  the  prophets,  the  bearer  of  this  or 
that  individual  Divine  message  merely.  Eather  is  this  person 
the  decisive  and  perfect  revelation  of  the  w^ord  of  God.  The 
words  of  God,  which  were  of  many  members  and  kinds,  have 
now  received  their  conclusion  in  the  Son,  in  whom  the  revela- 
tion appears  in  personal  form,  and  the  Divine  prototype 
Himself  appears,-^  A  part  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  to  wdiom 
the  letter  was  addressed,  were  in  danger  of  relapse  to  the 
synagogue,  against  wdiich  they  are  warned.  Even  where  they 
did  not  hold  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  a  double  declension 
threatened.  The  one  was  the  angelological  Christology  which 
the  letter  definitely  sketches,  whilst  the  other  (historically 
called  the  Nazarene,  inclined  to  the  so-called  Patripassianism) 
supposed  in  Christ  a  manifestation  of  God,  but,  because 
wdthout  a  permanent  distinction  from  the  Father,  a  manifesta- 
tion that  was  fleeting  merely,  and  was  therefore  an  individual 
theophanic  act.  The  former  is  a  prelude  of  Arianism,  the 
latter  of  Sabellianism.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  opposed 
to  both.^  Against  tlie  opinion  that  in  Jesus  a  higher,  angel- 
like, creaturely  being  has  appeared,  the  Epistle  admonishes 
how  Christ,  that  He  might  be  a  perfect  mediator,  reconciler, 
and  king  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  could  not  be  a  mere  creature, 
but  rather  already  took  part  in  creation  by  the  higher 
side  of  His  nature.'^  Against  the  theophanic  Christology 
which  annuls  the  eternal  import  of  the  person  of  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  the  Epistle  asserts  in  the  strongest 
manner  His  true  historical  humanity,  effective  even  in  His 
exaltation  by  means  of  the  high  -  priestly  intercession,  like 
to  ours.* 

As  far  as  the  former  opponents  are  concerned,  the  Epistle 
paints  Christ  in  detail  as  the  goal  of  the  wdiole  history  of 
revelation.  Everything  earlier  therein  is  related  as  a  type  to 
Him  in  whom  the  heavenly  archetype  is  realized.  He  is  the 
Son  in  the  house  of  God,  as  contrasted  with  whom  a  Moses 

1  Heb.  i.  1-3,  iv.  12,  etc.  ^  Heb.  i.  2,  3. 

»  Heb.  i,  2,  3,  13,  14.  *  Heb.  iv.  15  ;  chap,  vii.-ix. 
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Himself  has  merely  the  position  of  a  servant.^  He  is  the  king 
and  priest  of  humanity ;  He  perfects  both  offices,  inasmuch  as 
He  unites  them  in  His  person.'^  He  opens  to  mankind  the 
innermost  sanctuary  of  heaven  by  virtue  of  the  eternal  Spirit 
and  the  power  of  indissoluble  life  in  Him,  through  which  He 
has  been  able  to  present  the  sacrifice  absolutely  well-pleasing 
to  God.^  And  he  is  especially  superior  to  the  Old  Testament 
economy  as  not  being  its  product,  or  as  being  accredited 
thereby ;  it  is  His  product,  He  being  the  cosmical  principle  of 
revelation.  Only  in  the  personal  form,  indeed,  it  has  in  Him 
is  it  perfected ;  but  the  Epistle  describes  his  relation  to  the 
Old  Testament,  and  indeed  to  creation,  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  assumes  no  merely  ideal,  but  a  real  and  effective,  pre-exist- 
ence  of  the  Divine  principle,  which  in  the  last  time  appeared 
in  Jesus.  Therefore  to  the  author  Christ  is  no  mere  creature, 
even  the  liighest,  but  a  truly  Divine  being. 

And  indeed,  in  the  second  place,  the  Divine  element  of  the 
Son  is  distinguished  from  God  generally,  nay,  itself  receives 
the  name  Son,^  which  name  does  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
author  apply  to  generation,  but  is  meant  figuratively,  and  is 
transferred  from  the  historical  Christ  to  that  element*  Nor 
did  this  distinction  enter  at  the  incarnation  only.  The  same 
Divine  principle  which  appeared  in  the  Son,  is  supposed  to 
be  present  in  relation  to  God  generally.  This  is  expressed  by 
two  ontological  predicates.  He  is  called  radiance  (not  merely 
copy  or  reflection)  of  the  majestic  Divine  nature,  and  thus  in 
opposition  to  a  merely  creaturely  conception  an  equality  of 
nature  is  ascribed  to  the  Son ;  on  the  other  hand  he  is  called 
a  characteristic  determination  and  an  objective  expression  of 
the  Divine  nature.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  the  delineation  of  His 
hypostasis,  -which  includes  that  God  is  not  merely  the  One 
who  knows  no  distinction,  but  He  has  features  in  Himself 
which  are  imprinted  and  objectified  in  the  Son  as  in  an  image. 

'  iii.  5,  6.  *  V,  9,  etc.  ;  chap.  viL-ix. 

3  ix.  14,  X.  19,  vii.  16,  23. 

*  i.  8  ;  comp.  5.     The  Son  is  here  addressed  as  God. 

*  i.  2,  3,  and  v.  4,  where  the  *i«x>i/)o»«^»«t  is  to  be  considered  of  the  name 
of  son.  The  transfer  of  the  modern  idea  of  personality  to  this  pre-existent  Divine 
principle  is  a  precipitate,  dogmatic  interpolation.  Kor  does  the  expression 
tr>iv,ua  a\uti!>i,  in  reference  to  the  same,  so  far  as  it  is  in  Christ,  speak  in  favour 
of  this  interpolation. 
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The  Divine  image  is  that  whereby  God  is  cognizable  or  mani- 
fest as  what  He  is ;  and  that  not  only  for  the  world,  but 
objectively  and  per  se,  and  therefore  (although  this  is  not 
expressly  said)  in  or  for  God  Himself/  Of  this  form  of  God, 
who  also  has  the  name  Son  from  His  revelation  in  humanity, 
it  is  then  said  that  God  has  made  the  worlds  through  Him, 
and  that  the  Son,  who  bears  the  universe  with  the  word  of 
His  power,  has  seated  Himself,  after  He  has  instituted  the 
atonement,  on  the  right  hand  of  majesty,  and  has  been  as  the 
first-born,  appointed  heir,  that  is,  ruler,  of  all  things.^  In 
another  noteworthy  passage  the  word  ^,070?  is  also  expressly 
applied  to  the  revelation  in  Christ.^  The  supposition  does  not 
suit  the  predicates  of  the  X670?  (iv.  12),  that  a  glad  message 
generally  is  to  be  understood  thereby,  for  the  X0709  Qeov  is 
called  ^(hv,  ivepyr)<i,  KptTiK6<i;  indeed,  it  is  thought  of  as  intelli- 
gence, for  the  reference  is  to  His  all-penetrating  eye.  Of 
course  the  passage  does  not  speak  of  its  pre-existence,  but  as 
to  how  it  historically  entered  in  the  Gospel,  and  therefore  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  as  conscious,  acting  and  productive  of 
separation*  And  it  bears  a  didactic  and  not  poetic  character ; 
and,  however  it  may  be  with  the  personality  of  the  pre-existent 
Divine  principle,  it  may  be  thought  of  as  personal  in  itself  and 
without  the  one  personal  God,  or  only  with  and  in  Him  (the 
author  is  silent  on  the  matter) ;  it  is  established  both  that  the 
author  supposes  distinctions  in  God  which  are  also  relative  to 
the  world,  and  that  the  Divine  principle  of  revelation  pre-existent 
in  God  has  its  full  existence  in  Christ,  so  that  one  may  allow- 
ably say  that  Christ  is  to  the  author  the  personified  X6jo<;.^ 

'   Comp.  the  tlxav  roZ  Qiou  rov  aopocrou,  Col.  i.  15, 

2  In  i.  3,  4,  10,  what  is  referred  in  the  original  text  to  Jehovah  is  said  of 
Christ. 

'  iv.  12,  etc.  Upo;  oviffi'v  0  xiyo;,  ver.  13,  does  not  say,  "to  Him,  namely 
God,  we  have  to  give  account, "  but  our  evangelical  proclamation  treats  of  Him, 
who  in  ver.  12  is  introduced  and  painted  in  detail  as  xiyo;.  Inasmuch  as  the 
radiance  belonging  to  God  and  the  form  of  His  i?ro<rTaa-/s  is  figuratively  called 
Son,  an  emphatic  command  (i.  3)  may  be  ascribed  thereto  ;  for  that  radiance  is 
to  the  author  the  Deity  Himself,  who  is  instrumental  for  God  (S/  eZ).  It  is 
quite  in  harmony  that  God  as  the  Son  or  as  the  ' '  Word  "  should  also  Himself 
again  have  or  speak  a  command. 

*  This  use  of  the  word  x!iyo;  has  a  parallel  in  Kev.  xix.  14  ;  >cyos  ?<«»  calls 
1  Pet.  i.  23  to  mind. 

*  I  adopt  this  expression  from  T.  Beck. 
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What  is  noteworthy  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  further, 
that,  elevated  as  are  the  expressions  respecting  the  higher 
principle  in  Christ,  these  expressions  are  not  allowed  to  hinder 
a  more  emphatic  assertion  of  the  perfect  and  permanent 
humanity  of  Christ,  indeed  of  His  humiliation.  His  growth, 
His  struggles,  and  His  temptations,  than  occurs  in  any  other 
writing  of  the  N".  T.  All  docetic  or  merely  theophanic 
representations  of  Christ  are  thereby  rejected.  At  the  same 
time  this  serves  the  latter  for  the  proof  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  accomplish  the  atonement  by  the  road  of  the  high- 
priestly  sympathy.  Christ  in  His  self-humiliation  but  ab- 
solute purity  belonging  to  our  race,  it  is  brought  about  that 
we  may  have  confidence  in  God  and  again  approach  the 
Father  without  fear.^  Even  the  Son  was  like  us  in  learning 
obedience,  in  standing  in  faith  and  not  sight,  in  vanquishing 
evil  by  abhorring  evil.^  With  supplication,  prayer,  and  tears 
He  turned  to  God  in  the  days  of  His  flesh ;  for  awhile  He 
was  humbled  beneath  the  angels  for  our  sakes ;  ^  but  He  has 
remained  in  all  without  sin. 


Third  Class. — The  Johannine  Christology. 

There  is  a  notable  difference  between  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  Gospel  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  which 
argues  for  the  earlier  composition  of  the  former.  The  former 
says,*  Christ  has  as  the  exalted  Christ  a  new  name,  which  no 
one  knows  but  He  Himself.  This  name  is  neither  given  before 
nor  after.  This  means  that  in  the  contemporary  sphere  of 
ideas  no  name  was  to  be  found  answering  to  the  name  of 
Christ.  That  sphere  only  knew  the  name  of  God  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  name  of  man  on  the  other,  but  not  a  being  who 
is  the  unity  of  both,  and  so  far  unique  in  his  kind.  But  the 
Apocalypse  then  adds  the  designation  given  to  him  in  human 
speech  which   is  notwithstanding  a  nomen  ;prop'ium   rather 

1  ii.  14,  vii.  13,  etc.  2  yi_  20,  xii.  2,  v.  7,  ii.  14,  17. 

3  r.Xarrai/iivo!  (II.  9)  refers  to  His  form  as  a  servant,  in  which  He  was  like 
other  men  (vers.  6,  7),  and  to  the  progressive  humiliation  in  the  same  ;  of  a  self- 
humiliation  of  God  in  Him  there  is  no  mention.  Otherwise  in  the  author's 
view  pre-existence  and  kenosis  must  be  affirmed  of  every  man  (see  vers.  6,  7). 

*  Eev.  xix.  12. 
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than  aiipellativum.  He  is  called  "  the  word  of  God"  (6  X0709 
Tov  6eov).  By  this  designation  is  by  no  means  meant  the 
pre  -  existent  Divine  principle  of  Himself,  but  the  whole 
Christ,  together  with  His  humanity,  in  His  post-existence  and 
perfection.  This  passage  is  thus  connected  with  the  earlier 
series  of  thoughts  of  James  and  the  Synoptics.  It  pre- 
supposes that  it  was  already  customary  to  designate  the 
person  of  Christ  as  the  Word  of  God  {prjixa,  13^),  i.e,  as  the 
revelation  of  God.  The  passages  previously  mentioned  ^  are 
in  fact  evidences  of  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  that  the 
historic  Christ  already  bore  the  name  "  the  Word  of  God." 
According  to  the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Him  has  attained  personal  form.  Indeed,  it  thinks  of 
Him  not  merely  as  the  spoken  word  of  God,  but  also  as 
living  and  self-speaking,  just  as  we  also  find  the  two  united  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (see  p.  186).  Therefore,  immedi- 
ately after  reference  is  made  to  the  two-edged  sword  ^  which 
goes  out  of  His  mouth,  i.e.  to  His  word.  As  certainly  then  as 
this  noteworthy  passage  calls  Christ,  as  historical,  indeed,  in 
His  post-existence,  the  "  Word  of  God,"  there  are  also  in  other 
passages  of  the  Apocalypse  references  to  His  pre-existence, 
not  merely  His  ideal  pre-existence  ^  in  the  Divine  counsel,  but 
also  His  real.  For  Christ  is  even  called  the  real  principle  of 
creation,*  and  besides,  the  First  and  the  Last,  the  Beginning 
and  the  End.^ 

If  we  turn  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  there  are  still  many 
who  maintain  that  this  Gospel  presents  by  its  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  a  Christ  who  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  other  Gospels, 
and  who  as  compared  with  the  Synoptics  is  idealistic,  docetic, 
nay,  ghostlike,  and  lacking  in  true  humanity.^  Others 
seek  an  adjustment,  by  endeavouring  to  raise  the  Synoptic 
portrait  of  Christ  to  the  elevation  of  the  Johannine^  (but 
against    this   the    absence    of   an    express    doctrine    of    pre- 

1  Especially  1  Pet.  i.  23  ;  Heb.  iv.  12,  etc.  ;  perhaps  also  Jas.  i.  18. 
-  Eev.  xix.  15  ;  conip.  i.  16.  *  xiii.  8. 

*  iii.  14  :  afx^i  t??  KTiVius,  which  cannot  mean  the  first  creature,  for  the 
adoration  of  a  mere  creature  is  prohibited  in  xxii.  9,  whilst  adoration  is 
ascribed  to  the  Lamb.  Thus  apx^  '^'is  »T'itnus  is  analogous  to  the  ^purorox./); 
rns  xririus  (Col.  i.  15),  and  means  the  ideal  and  real  principle  of  the  universe. 

'  i.  17,  ii.  8  ;  perhaps  also  A  and  n,  i.  8,  xxii.  13. 

*  Thus  Strauss,  Baur,  Kostlin,  Zeller,  etc.  ^  Thus  PhilippL 
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existence  iu  the  Synoptics  speaks) ;  or  else  by  attempting 
to  reduce  the  Johanniue  portrait  of  Chri.st  to  that  of  the 
Synoptic/  which  is  interdicted  by  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence 
presented  in  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  already  conceded  by  all 
unbiassed  minds,  that  even  in  his  older  letters  Paul  has  a 
doctrine  of  pre-existence,  and  that  therefore  the  assertion  is 
a  weak  one,  that  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  has  only  been 
introduced  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  by  means  of  the 
later  Gospel  of  John  and  its  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  It  is 
already  frequently  acknowledged  that  Paul  and  John  do  not 
essentially  differ  in  their  Christology,  On  the  other  hand, 
others  say  that  the  "  higher  Christology "  of  both  is  a 
Theologoumenon  which  is  to  be  placed  to  their  account,'^  and 
which  they  have  mixed  up  with  the  words  of  Christ  and 
with  the  history,  which  they  are  to  be  supposed  to  have 
placed  in  the  light  of  certain  speculations,  especially  of 
Alexandrian  origin.  But  Paul  does  not  use  the  word  Logos 
of  Christ,  and  yet  has  essentially  the  same  doctrine.  And 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  earlier  Scriptures  of  the  N.  T.  of  the 
word  of  God  (\o7o?  or  prjfMo)  was  already  a  preparation  for 
the  Johannine  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  what  precedes.  As  far  as  the  Gospel  of  John  itself  is 
concerned,  against  the  intermixture  of  speculations  about  the 
Logos  in  its  Gospel  history  the  noteworthy  fact  speaks,  that 
the  evangelist  gives  the  prologue,  in  which  mention  is  exclu- 
sively made  of  the  Logos,  as  his  own  confession ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  makes  Jesus  speak,  this  word  is  not  used  at 
all, — a  course  which  was,  however,  very  usual  with  him  when 
he  was  giving  his  own  thoughts.^  And  against  the  borrowing 
from  the  Alexandrian  wisdom,  especially  of  Philo,  the  great 
difference  between  the  Logos  of  Philo  and  of  John  speaks 
which  becomes  acknowledged  with  increasing  universality.* 
Philo's  Logos  does  not  become  cdp^  or  man,  and  could  not 
according  to  its  nature.  It  is  a  false  kind  of  harmony,  to 
screw  up  the  Synoptics  to  an  equality  with  John,  just  as 

1  As  Weizsacker  thought  earlier  {Jahrb.f.  deutsche  Theol.  II.  pp.  154,  etc.), 
but  he  afterwards  allowed  the  opinion  to  drop. 

*  Thus  Reuss  and  Keim. 

3  Comp.  1  John  i.  1,  etc.,  with  John  i.  and  Rev.  xix.  14. 

*  Comp.  my  Hiitory  of  the  Doctr.  of  Person  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  pp.  21,  etc.,  Hi. 
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conversely  it  is  also  a  false  harmony  to  apply  the  Gospel  of 
John  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  peculiar  is  left  thereto. 
Yet  this  individuality  is  not  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  N.  T., 
but  is  only  the  most  developed  expression  of  what  is  already 
found  therein. 

The  Gospel  does  not  by  any  means  depict  Jesus  as  the 
God  merely  who  steps  down  to  earth,  but  makes  Him 
walk  in  the  closest  living  relations  of  love  and  friendship 
with  man/  and  permits  us  to  glance  into  His  rich  and 
much-moved  character^  as  no  other  w^riting  of  the  N.  T. 
does.  If  it  is  said  that  the  fundamental  passage  does  not 
speak  of  a  human  soul,  but  only  of  the  becoming  flesh  of 
the  Word,  not  of  the  becoming  man,^  so  that  humanity  only 
appears  to  be  the  garment  in  which  a  God  walks,  mention  is 
expressly  made  in  other  passages  of  a  human  soul  of  Jesus,* 
so  that  flesh  must  be  taken  in  the  wider  sense  of  human 
nature  or  humanity.*  The  Epistle  expresses  itself  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  Docetism.^  Jesus  calls  Himself  a 
man,''  and  affects  all  wdth  whom  He  comes  into  contact  as  an 
actual  man.^  He  is,  according  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  subject 
even  to  human  weaknesses,  to  fatigue,  to  hunger  and  thirst, 
to  the  interchange  of  disposition,  of  joy  and  melancholy.® 
The  Johannine  Christ  is  by  no  means  an  absolutely  ready- 
made  and  perfect  form,  an  immoveable  living  unity  of  eternally 
identical  majesty  and  perfection.  He  rather  speaks  Himself 
of  a  future  perfection  of  a  continuing  Divine  teaching, 
showing  and  giving,  of  His  learning,  seeing,  hearing  of  the 
Father,  by  which  receptivity  and  petition  His  Bo^a  is  com- 
municated.^°  To  the  same  class  of  facts  His  baptism  belongs  ; 
indeed  there  is  a  mention  of  an  inner  struggle,  which  He 
sustains    by  means    of   prayer    for  the   Father's  help.^^     If 

1  ii.  1-12,  chap,  si.,  xv.  15.  *  Chap,  xiii.-xvi.  17. 

3  i.  14,  as  Keerl  emphasizes  with  special  zeal. 

*  xii.  27,  xiii.  21,  xi.  34,  38.  ^  As  iii.  6,  xvii.  2. 

6  1  John  iv.  2,  3  ;  2  John  7. 

'^  In  John  V.  27,  viii.  40,  without  anything  being  said  of  the  eternal  Logos 
that  He  is  in  Himself  humanity,  as  Keerl  would  have  it. 

« i.  30,  iv.  29,  vii.  46,  ix.  11,  16,  24,  x.  33,  xi.  47,  50,  xviii.  17,  29,  xix.  5. 

s  iv.  35-38,  xi.  33-38,  xii.  27,  xiii.  21. 

10  V.  19,  20,  viii.  26,  40,  xi.  41,  etc.,  xiv.  10-16,  xv.  15,  xvii.  5,  7,  22. 
"  xii.  27  (Greek). 
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it  is  not  the  man  Jesus  Christ  who  speaks  in  the  Gospel, 
but  only  God  as  the  Logos,  He  could  not  say,  I  speak  not 
of  myself,^  I  seek  not  my  own  honour,  I  can  do  nothing  of 
myself,^  I  do  at  all  times  what  is  well-pleasing  to  the  Father.' 
The  power  to  communicate  the  Holy  Ghost  becomes  His 
only  by  His  exaltation,*  and  He  frequently  speaks  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  perfection  which  He  lacks,  but  which 
He  prays  the  Father  for.*  But  His  growth  is  of  course  a 
faultless  development,  and  through  all  stages  a  constancy 
shows  itself,  a  self-identity,  His  essential  unity  with  God. 
Besides,  from  His  humiliation  there  straightway  streamed 
forth  most  for  true  contemplation  the  inner  majesty  of  His 
love.  It  is  characteristically  Johannine  to  view  His  lift- 
ing up  upon  the  cross  as  an  elevation,  namely,  to  the  most 
majestic  revelation  of  His  self-sacrificing  love.^  This  leads 
to  the  other  side. 

In  numerous  passages  in  John  the  consciousness  of  course 
finds  expression  of  a  unique  exaltation  of  Christ  which  has 
its  roots  in  His  peculiar  community  with  God.'  Christ 
calls  the  men  of  the  Old  Covenant  those  to  whom  the  Word 
of  God  came,  and  who  on  that  account  are  already  de- 
signated gods.'  But  He  distinguishes  Himself  from  them 
as  the  one  who  is  consecrated  by  the  Father  and  sent  into 
the  world,  that  is,  who  is  singled  out  and  absolutely  equipped 
for  His  work  by  the  fact  that  the  Father  is  in  Him  and 
He  in  Him.^  And  the  passages  concerning  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ  ^°  especially  belong  here.     Further,  that  the  first- 

^  John  vii.  17,  xii,  49.  *  viii.  54,  v.  19.  *  viii.  29,  55. 

*  vii.  39,  xvi.  7.  ^  xiii.  32,  xiv.  28,  xvii.  1,  5. 

*  iii.  14,  viii.  23  ;  comp.  xii.  32,  33.  This  comprehension  of  Christ  the 
Evangelist  certainly  did  not  gain  at  once.  The  idea  of  Christ  in  the  Spirit 
was  conditioned  by  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  John  vii.  39. 
Supposing  the  Revelation  to  conduct  ns  mediately  at  any  rate  to  the  Apostle 
John,  the  vision  of  the  glorified  Lord  in  the  first  chapter  may  be  compared 
with  that  which  came  to  Saul,  seeing  that  by  both  the  objective  figure  of 
Christ  the  glorified  and  living  Head  became  a  part  of  their  intuition,  whence 
as  a  starting-point  the  inner  and  profounder  understanding  of  the  history  and 
words  of  Jesus  was  gained  by  a  retrogressive  process.  And  the  light,  which 
fell  upon  the  earthly  course  of  Jesus  from  the  glorified  Lord,  the  Evangelist 
could  not  and  dared  not  withhold  from  the  Christian  community. 

7  X.  30.  8  X.  34.  »  X.  38. 

10  John  xvii.  5,  viii.  56,  iii.  13  ;  compare  31,  vi.  33,  38,  41,  46,  51,  62,  viii.  42, 
xvi  27,  xvii  8,  24.     It  is  insuflBcient  with  Beyscblug  to  limit  these  passages, 
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mentioned  passages  ^vhicli  describe  His  true  humanity  and 
dependence  upon  God  cannot  possibly  be  understood  as  a 
mere  equalization  of  Christ  with  others,  is  clear  from  the 
following  consideration.  With  the  being  sent  by  the  Father 
is  contrasted  the  coming  or  the  descent  from  heaven.^  By 
the  side  of  the  sentence  that  the  Father  shows  him  His 
works,  stands  the  other  sentence  that  the  Son  makes  living 
^yhom  He  will.^  By  the  side  of  the  sentence  that  He  does 
not  seek  His  own  honour,  but  the  Father's,  stands  this — all 
shall  honour  the  Son,  just  as  they  honour  the  Father.^  It 
belongs  to  the  same  category,  when  the  Son  calls  Himself 
the  light  and  life  of  the  world,  the  way  and  the  truth,  the 
resurrection  and  the  life.*  He  who  sees  Him,  sees  the 
Father,^  who  has  given  Him  to  havp  life  in  Himself  as  the 
Father  has.^  By  virtue  of  His  unity  with  the  Father,  He 
has  the  power  to  give  His  sheep  eternal  life,  and  no  one  can 
snatch  them  out  of  His  hand.^  Therefore  the  evangelist 
describes  God  as  the  I'Sto?  irarrjp  of  Christ,  and  Jesus 
consequently  a  Son  in  a  unique  sense,^  as  is  signified  by  the 
word  "  only-begotten."  ®  Especially  is  the  Johannine  doctrine 
of  the  Logos  to  be  still  considered. 

Whilst  in  the  Apocalypse,  Christ  is  called  Logos,  as  glorified, 
and  therefore  in  His  post-existence  only,  this  name  is  already 
applied  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John,^°  as  well  as  in  the  Gospel, 
to  the  visible,  historical  presence  of  Christ.  For  the  words : 
"  What  we  have  heard  and  what  we  have  seen,  what  we  have 
beheld  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  Life,"  are 
an  expression  of  joy  in  the  personal  presence  of  Salvation.  But 
from  the  present,  retrogression  is  made  to  the  pre-existence  of  the 
"  Word  of  Life  "  (expressed  in  the  Epistle  in  the  neuter),  which 
was  in  the  beginning  with  the  Father,  but  is  now  revealed." 

especially  the  first  mentioned,  to  a  mere  ideal  pre-existence,  and  therefore  to 
find  therein  only  God's  eternal  thought  of  humanity  which  must  also  have 
preceded  the  election  of  Abraham.  So  far  Schulze  "on  the  Son, of  Man  "  is 
right,  as  against  Beyschlag. 

1  iii.  13,  vi.  33,  etc.  ^  v.  21.  »  v.  23. 

*  xi.  25,  xiv.  6,  viii.  12,  comp.  xii.  36.  *  xiv.  9. 

«  V.  26.  ^  X.  28-30.  ^  V.  18  ;  comp.  Rom.  viii.  32. 

»  i.  IS,  comp.  iii.  16.  *"  1  John  i.  1,  etc. 

^^  1  John  i.  2.  Therefore  «*'  a!>xn;  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  beginning 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  but  recalls  the  b  ipxv  °f  Sohn  i.  1,  as  well  as 
Kev.  iii.  14. 
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This  "  Word  of  Life "  which  recalls  the  X0709  ^cov  of 
Peter  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  now,  in  the  double 
prologue  of  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel,  fixed  in  His  relation  to 
God  apart  from  the  world  and  the  history  of  revelation.  If 
revelation  is  perfected  in  Christ,  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
that  in  Him  the  principle  of  revelation  should  itself  be  seen 
and  be  brought  into  relation  to  God  Himself.  His  relation  to 
God  is  now  first  defined  in  the  Gospel  as  equality  of  nature,^ 
secondly  as  a  relation  of  the  difference  between  God  generally 
and  the  Logos,  who  is  also  God,  and  therefore  as  a  difference 
of  God  from  God,  which  is  not  however  of  a  dividing  cha- 
racter ;  for  the  Logos  is  with  God,  directed  towards  God  (Trpo?), 
just  as  it  is  figuratively  said  in  the  Proverbs  of  "  wisdom," 
that  it  is  with  God  or  at  God's  side.  The  principle  of  revela- 
tion which  was  from  the  beginning  stands  in  eternal  relation 
to  God,  and  is  not  therefore  of  a  merely  momentary,  historical, 
temporal,  or  transient  importance.  The  Logos  is  not  the 
world,  not  even  the  ideal  world,  as  in  Philo,  but  He  is  thought 
of  at  first  purely  as  a  Divine  principle.  But  He  also  has  a 
relation  to  the  world ;  through  Him  everything  has  become 
that  has  become.  He  is  the  real  and  the  ideal  principle  of 
the  world,  in  Him  rests  its  life,  and  He  is  the  light  of  men,  in 
which  lies  the  union  of  the  t^i  and  the  >^^^^,  the  Hebrew  real 
principle  and  the  Hellenic  ideal  principle.  But  because  the 
world  arises  from  Him,  He  is  also,  and  remains,  in  intimate 
union  therewith,  and  it  has  need  of  Him  and  can  receive  Him. 
The  Logos  desires  to  be  in  the  world  from  the  beginning  as 
life  and  light,  and  this  is  attained  in  perfect  manner  in  Jesus. 
He  does  not  merely  put  or  call  forth  this  man  as  He  calls 
forth  the  world,  as  a  thing  extra-divine  and  different  to  Him ; 
rather  is  He  so  perfectly  united  with  this  man,  that  the 
evangelist  can  say,  the  Logos  became  this  maa  Creation 
through  the  Logos  has  passed  into  the  idea  of  the  incarnation 

•  »ios  '» «  Xoyo;.  The  absence  of  the  article  does  not  prove  that  the  Logos  is 
merely  a  Bds  hinpt,; ;  comp.  w.  6,  12,  13,  18.  The  Logos  is  the  subject  of  the 
whole  verse,  and  Qiis  is  therefore  the  predicate  ;  the  Logos  also  was  belonging 
to  deity,  of  Divine  nature.  The  ^y  denotes  the  eternal  being  which  is  at  every 
moment  a  has  been,  and  therefore  the  contrast  to  ly'iiirs  in  vv.  3  and  14.  The 
afX*i  in  ver.  1  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  world  (ver.  3  first  speaks  of  the  world), 
but  rather  describes  the  point,  behind  which  it  is  impossible  to  go  farther,  i.e. 
eternity. 

DoRNEB. — Christ.  Doct.  hi.  N 
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of  the  Logos.  For  it  is  not  independent  extra-Divine  being, 
snch  as  the  world  had  by  creation,  and  subsequently  by  the 
givins  of  the  Law,  which  is  the  goal  of  His  working,  but  union 
and  living  association  with  God.  The  grace  and  truth,  which 
came  to  historical  realization  by  means  of  the  only-begotten 
of  the  Father/  aim  at  giving  power  to  believers  to  become 
children  of  God.^ 

The  two  series  of  statements  thus  considered,  those  of  the 
lower  and  of  the  higher  kind,  which  belong  to  the  one  person 
of  Christ,  are  nevertheless  not  yet  unified,  or  apprehended  in 
their  compatibility,  by  saying  that  in  the  one  class  of  passages 
the  Logos  is  regarded  as  the  person  that  speaks,  and  in  the 
other  the  humanity  is  so  regarded.  This  would  only  be  a 
sharpening,  not  a  solving,  of  the  problem ;  and  it  would  not 
be  in  accordance  with  the  text.  The  naked  Logos  nowhere 
speaks  as  a  person  per  se  or  "  as  a  God  who  walks  the  earth."  ^ 
Let  it  be  wholly  accepted  that  the  humanity  in  Christ  is 
impersonal,  and  is  only  the  veil  of  the  Logos  who  speaks  and 
acts,  then  expressions  like  those  mentioned  above,  "  I  speak 
not  of  myself,"  etc.,  or  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  as  well 
as  His  praying,  are  incomprehensible.  There  would  also  follow 
that  the  Logos  Himself  suffered,  or  else  there  would  follow 
a  mere  seeming  suffering  ;  in  that  case  the  Logos  must  have 
transformed  His  eternal  being  into  a  temporal  one,  must  have 
entered  upon  a  mutation  which  does  not  agree  with  the 
fact  that  Christ  knew  Himself,  even  upon  earth,  as  being  in 
an  ever  similar  eternal  being.^  Even  the  supposition*  that 
the  Logos  has  assumed  the  place  of  the  human  soul  in  Jesus, 
and  has  limited  HimseK  to  passivity  in  relation  to  the  body, 
misses  the  mark,  and  is  non-Johannine.  For  in  that  case  He 
would  not  be  actual  man,  but  would  only  have  adopted  the 
form  of  the  human  soul  by  the  side  of  the  body,  and  this  only 
temporarily,  until  in  the  consummation  he  became  no  longer 
a  human  soul,  but  the  pure  Logos,  again  restored  to  Himself 

1  i.  17,  2  I  12,  etc. 

'  Xor  is  this  the  case  even  in  the  passages  which  assert  His  pre-existence, 
especially  not  in  John  viii.  58,  xvii.  5.  Even  here  the  speaker  is  the  man  ;  the 
object  of  His  speech,  and  therefore  also  of  His  consciousness,  is  the  eternal, 
Divine  side  of  His  nature,  which  stands  in  His  consciousness  as  the  funda- 
mental element  of  His  person. 

*  John  iii.  13,  etc.  *  Von  Gess  (and  Womer). 
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and  only  clothed  with  a  body.  An  actual  human  soul  would 
then  be  denied,  which  nevertheless  the  Gospel  teaches.  Finally, 
the  Gospel  as  little  declares  for  the  view,^  according  to  which 
the  Logos  has  temporarily  laid  down  the  Divine  attributes 
relative  to  the  world,  in  order  to  be  in  harmony  with  a  truly 
human  and  developing  life.  For  this  modern  Kenotic  theory 
the  words  are  quoted  from  the  Gospel  of  John :  "  And  now 
glorify  me.  Father,  with  the  brightness  wdiich  I  had  with  Thee 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,"  and  they  are 
understood  thus,  that  Christ  as  the  Logos  implores  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  majesty  of  the  Logos  laid  down  for  the  sake  of  the 
incarnation.  But  the  one  who  prays  is  Jesus,  and  prayer  is 
a  creaturely  human  function.  Since  the  sense  which  lies 
grammatically  nearest  cannot  be  that  Jesus,  this  man,  has 
already  existed  before  the  world  and  has  then  had  majesty, 
but  has  it  now  no  longer,  the  pre-existence  is  of  course  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Divine  principle.  And  further,  the  Jesus 
who  is  praying  not  yet  having  this  majesty,  the  sense  will  be 
that  He  implores  for  His  humanity  w-liat  it  does  not  as  yet 
possess,  and  not  that  the  Divine  side  implores  glorification  for 
itself,  inasmuch  as  nothing  is  said  of  a  previous  humiliation 
of  the  same.  The  speaker,  Jesus,  knows  Himself  to  be  united 
with  the  Logos  in  a  manner  which  is  fundamental  as  regards 
His  person,  has  a  knowledge  of  the  same  and  of  His  majesty, 
but  has  not  as  yet  the  possession  of  the  majesty,  the  hour  of 
deepest  humiliation  being  at  hand.  The  Kenotic  meaning 
would  only  foUow  if  the  speaker  were  exclusively  the  Logos, 
and  if  Jesus  were  not  the  praying  person,  who  did  not  as  yet 
know  Himself  to  be  wholly  united  "  with  the  eternal  Logos," 
with  His  ho^a.  It  is  nowhere  said  that  the  Divine  side,  with 
which  He  is  conscious  of  being  in  actual,  but  not  yet  absolutely 
perfect  union,  must  have  humiliated  itself  and  abandoned 
heaven.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  other  passages,  Christ 
knows  Himself  even  on  earth  to  be  in  heaven  ^  in  such  a  way 
indeed  that  a  knowledge  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  unity  of  His 
humanity  with  the  Deity  belongs  to  the  humanity.     And  this 

^  Von  Thomasius  and  others. 

'  John  iii.  13.  Similarly  His  continiious  communication  to  the  world  is  repre- 
sented as  His  continuous  condescension  from  the  heaven  where  He  is  to  the 
world.     John  vi.  50. 
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knowledge  assigns  the  goal  of  the  theanthropic  development. 
His  descent  to  earth,  that  figurative  expression,  describes  the 
beginning  of  bringing  heaven  to  earth,  and  of  making  earth 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  does  not  mean  an  abandon- 
ment of  heaven.^ 

Surveying  the  whole  Johannine  Christology,  there  is  evident 
what  is  often  indeed  overlooked,  that  even  by  John,  different 
stages  in  the  person  of  Christ  are  distinguished,  to  which 
corresponding  predicates  belong,  and  to  which  the  lower 
predicates  even  cannot  be  wanting  if  the  humanity  of  Christ 
is  supposed  to  have  full  truth,  and  therefore  also  a  develop- 
ment. It  is  thus  conceded  that  the  whole  fulness  and  majesty 
of  the  Logos  could  only  gradually  be  assumed,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  Divine-human  unity  itself  was  conceived  to 
be  still  in  increase.  And  next,  for  the  high  predicates  which 
are  ascribed  to  His  Divine-human  unity  of  life,  the  fact 
forms  an  elucidating  fulcrum  that  He  has  not  merely  a  true 
humanity  as  we  all  have,  but  a  humanity  so  constituted,  that, 
when  it  has  wholly  become  what  it  is  capable  of  becoming,  the 
Divine  principle,  which  the  evangelist  calls  the  Logos,  can 
dwell  therein  in  His  complete  fulness  and  majesty.  Therefore 
is  He  called  not  man  merely,  but  also  the  Son  of  man.^ 

According  to  what  has  been  advanced,  it  would  be  unhis- 
torical  to  deny  that  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the 
primary  Apostolic  Church.  But  these  differences  are  only 
various  stages  in  the  development  of  the  common  faith  which 
we  have  stated  in  a  preparatory  fashion  above.  This  common 
element  is  already  so  rich,  that  the  characteristics  of  the  lower 
stages  lead  onward  of  themselves  to  the  higher. 

B. — The  Ecclesiastical  Development  of  Christology. 

§  92. 

The  entire  apostolic  testimony  is  partly  appropriated  by  the 

Church  in  a  manner  always  more  complete,  and  is  partly 

unfolded  and  dogmatically  verified  in  a  manner  always 

more  comprehensive ;    hence  the   ecclesiastical   develop- 

*  Comp.  i.  52.  '  John  iii.  13  ;  comp.  v.  2G, 
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ment  of  Christology  begins  at  the  lowest  canonical  stage, 
and  under  the  guidance  and  stimulus  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  of  the  Word  of  the  canon,  attains  the  principal 
elements  of  Christology,  and  establishes  their  internally 
sure  connexion.  The  history  of  this  doctrine  falls  into 
three  periods. 

The  first,  to  A.D,  381,  establishes  the  two  sides  ("natures") 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  according  to  their  main  elements. 

The  second,  to  the  end  of  the  18  th  century,  seeks  to  lay  down 
the  unity  of  the  Person  and  the  relation  of  these  two 
sides  to  each  other,  but  without  a  closer  investigation  of 
their  nature ;  rather  under  a  conception  of  the  same,  by 
which  the  one  side  must  necessarily  be  abridged  by  the 
other,  as  happened  at  different  epochs  in  opposite  fashion. 

The  third  period,  from  1800  on,  has  for  its  problem,  after 
the  two  sides  have  again  attained  recognition  in  their 
equality  of  authority,  to  allow  the  distinctions  in  the 
Person  of  Christ  their  rights  in  so  uniform  a  manner 
that,  in  the  interests  of  the  unity  of  Person,  the  com- 
patibility, nay,  the  inner  living  relation  of  its  distinctions 
to  one  another  is  also  exhibited,  and  therefore  an  image 
of  Christ  is  sketched  which  is  actually  and  truly  human 
and  Divine  at  once,  that  is,  is  theanthropic. 

Literature. — George  Bull,  Defensio  Fidei  Nicccnce,  edit. 
Grabe,  1703 ;  comp.  Dan.  Whitby,  Disquisitio  modesta  in  Bulli 
defcns.  1720.  Dionysius  Petavius,  De  theolog.  dogmatihus,  1644, 
etc. ;  J,  Gerhard,  Zoci  Theologici,  iv.  (with  Cotta's  Treatise  De 
Persona  Christi).  Baur,  Die  christliche  Zehre  von  der  Drei- 
einigkeit  und  Menschwerdung  Gottes  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen 
EntvncJcelung,  3  vols.  1841-1843.  Matthias  Schneckenburger, 
Zur  kirchlichen  Christologie  ;  Die  orthodoxe  Lehre  vom  doppelten 
Stande  Christi  nach  lutherischer  und  reformirter  Auffassung, 
1848,  1861 ;  the  same,  Vergleichende  Darstellung  des  lutherischen 
und  reformirten  Lehrhegriffs,  edit,  by  Giider,  2  vols.  1855.  Al. 
Schweizer,  Die  Glauhenslehre  der  evang.  reform.  Kirche  aiis  den 
Quellen  helegt,  1844-1847.  H.  Schmid,  Die  Dogmatik  der 
cvang.-luther.  Kirche,  edit.  3,  1853,  §  31,  etc.  Fr.  Frank,  Die 
Theologie  der  Concordienformel,  vol.  iii.  1863. 
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No  dogma  lias  liad  a  history  more  transparent,  more  logical, 
and  freer  from  ecclesiastical  aberrations,  at  least  on  its  pro- 
ductive side,  than  Christology.  The  ecclesiastical  tact  which 
eliminated  what  was  morbid,  which  recognized  and  sanctioned 
what  was  healthy,  could  nowhere  guide  more  surely  than 
here,  where  the  heart  of  Christian  faith  was  in  question. 
"With  this  dogma  the  six  oldest  QEcumenical  Synods  pre- 
eminently busied  themselves,  and  the  times  in  which  the 
common  faith  of  the  Church  has  again  occupied  the  position 
of  the  heartiness  and  certainty  of  the  beginning,  have  erected 
the  landmarks  for  the  development  of  this  doctrine  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left.  The  ecclesiastical  consensus,  which 
even  within  the  divided  Church  is  far-reaching  upon  this 
dogma,  and  has  survived  the  two  great  divisions  in  the  Church, 
undoubtedly  owes  its  stedfastness  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  great  Christological  fundamental  propositions,  at  least  of 
the  four  first  CEcumenical  Councils  in  the  years  325,  381, 
431,  451,  do  not  gainsay  the  intimate  connection  with 
Christian  faith,  but  must  be  enlightening  to  the  Christian 
consciousness.  In  the  first  centuries  every  earlier  stage  was 
transcended  under  the  guidance  of  Holy  Writ,  because  the 
common  understanding  of  the  Church  had  convinced  itself 
by  its  thorough  treatment  that  the  only  choice  is  to  fall  back 
behind  this  stage  or  to  bestride  a  new  stage  equally  pre- 
figured in  the  canon.  The  decisive  motives  in  these  advances 
were  so  weighty,  and  were  so  taken  from  the  nature  of  Christi- 
anity, that  Christology,  whilst  preserving  its  memory,  remained 
conscious  therein  of  its  own  dogmatic  verification.  And  the 
factors  which  condition  the  endeavour  of  the  Church  after  an 
ever  more  defined  Christological  apprehension  are  two — one 
subjective:  the  faith  of  the  Church  or  the  consciousness  of 
redemption  by  Christ,  and  therefore  of  His  work,  from  which 
there  necessarily  follow  conclusions  upon  the  nature  of  the 
person  who  accomplishes  the  same ;  and  one  objective :  the 
variously  graduated,  and  yet  concordant,  testimony  of  the 
apostles,  the  appropriation  of  which  forms  and  augments  faith 
more  and  more,  in  order  that  faith  may  attain  to  strength 
to  unfold  the  apostolic  nucleus  of  doctrine  accepted  by  it. 
To  these  two  factors  of  a  productive  kind,  to  the  Scriptures 
and  to  faith  struggling  after  kno^Yledge  (both  of  which  again 
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refer  back  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  their 
higher  unity),  there  is  still  to  be  added  as  the  soliciting 
element  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  which  coming  into  the  Church  now  in  Judaic  and  now 
in  heathen  form,  seeks  to  draw  it  back  into  its  own  customary 
mode  of  thought,  a  danger  it  only  withstands  by  an  ever 
clearer  self-consciousness  of  its  faith,  and  by  an  ever  more 
happy  solution  of  the  contradictions  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  thinks  it  can  discover  in  Christian  faith.  In  this 
relation  the  radical  character  of  the  course  the  Church  has 
followed  is  specially  to  be  considered.  Por  the  oral  and 
written  word  of  a  Paul  and  a  John  the  Church  long  possessed ; 
but  for  a  long  time,  until  need  and  receptivity  were  awakened, 
it  was  upon  many  a  point  a  sealed  treasure.  And  if  we 
regard  that  which  was  not  merely  inherited  legally,  so  to 
speak,  because  of  apostolic  authority,  but  was  always  known 
according  to  its  truth  and  its  internal  connection  with  faith, 
and  therefore  could  be  freely  evolved  therefrom,  we  may  say 
that  the  dogmatic  apprehension  of  the  ancient  Church  begins 
with  the  lowest  stage  of  canonical  Christology,  in  order  under 
the  guidance  of  the  canon  from  within  outwards  to  attain  the 
actual  elements  contained  in  the  higher  canonical  forms  more 
and  more,  and  to  co-ordinate  them  more  certainly. 


§  92&. — Continuation. 

FIRST  PERIOD  TO  A.D.  381. 

Introduction. 

The  impression  which  the  appearance  of  Jesus  and  His 
works  made  upon  mankind  was  so  profound  that,  on  the  one 
hand.  He  laid  the  strongest  hold  upon  reflection,  imperiously 
demanding  the  harmonizing  of  the  pre-Christian  modes  of 
thought  with  the  facts  upon  which  Christianity  was  founded. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ideas  of  God  and  man  in  the  heathen 
and  Jewish  world  were  of  such  a  nature  that  this  appearance 
was  inconceivable  under  the  customary  categories,  and  indeed 
was  contradictory  thereto. 
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To  rigid  Judaism,  which  esteems  itself  orthodox^  as  it  is 
represented  in  Phariseeism  especially,  legal  righteousness  is 
the  highest  thing,  and  therewith  the  standpoint  of  law  in 
which  God  and  man  are  externally  opposed  to  one  another. 
To  it,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnate  Logos  necessarily 
appeared  a  violation  of  the  supreme  monotheistic  principle,  a 
scandal  and  a  capital  crime,^  as  is  recognized  in  the  discourses 
of  Christ, 

In  Heathendom,  indeed,  the  representation  of  sons  of  the 
gods  was  frequent,  but,  with  analogies  which  mingled  god 
and  the  world  in  an  unethical  way,  and  which  denied  Mono- 
theism, it  was  not  a  service  to  Christianity.  Moreover,  the 
doctrine  of  gods  had  for  intellectual  heathendom  sunk  into  a 
nonentity,  and  only  a  certain  philosophical  Monotheism  was  left 
to  it,  which,  if  it  was  not  rigid  and  lifeless,  had  a  pantheistic 
character,  the  Divine  being  to  it  the  unknown  and  unknowable 
Being  {to  "Ov).  To  the  widespread  pantheistic  modes  of 
thought  the  world  was  the  manifestation,  the  body  or  the 
realization  of  this  Divine  Being.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to 
think  of  man  at  the  same  time  as  Divine.  But  this  immediate 
apotheosis  of  the  human  was  opposed  to  the  ethical  character 
of  Christianity,  which  remembers  the  fall  of  man  from  God, 
and  does  not  tolerate  a  self-redemption  by  a  self-actualization 
of  the  Divine  nature  of  humanity  instead  of  a  restoration  by 
condescending  grace.  Both — the  hardness  of  the  Judaic  idea 
of  God,  which  inclined  to  Deism,  and  the  extravagant  treat- 
ment of  the  Divine  in  which  Heathendom  delighted — were 
equally  opposed  to  Christianity.  For  Deism  and  Pantheism, 
unless  they  allow  themselves  to  be  elaborated  in  a  Christian 
mauner,  there  only  remains  the  denial  of  the  fundamental 
Christian  fact. 

But  the  internal  untenability  of  both  standpoints  had 
already  revealed  itself  prior  to  Christianity  by  the  fact  that 
Judaism  had  laid  hold  on  the  heathen  wisdom,  Hellenic  and 
oriental,  and  that  Heathenism  had  given  many  proselytes  to 
Judaism,  especially  that  it  allowed  itself  to  ferment  with 
monotheistic  opinions.  Thus  arose  those  mixed  forms  in 
Alexandria  and  East  Syria  which  sought  to  adjust  the  Solity, 
Unapproachableness,  and  Incognizability  of  God  to  the  heathen 
1  John  V.  18,  X.  31,  etc.  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  63-66. 
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apotheosis  of  the  world  by  means  of  manifold  theories  of 
emanation  of  a  monistic  and  dualistic  kind.^  Between  God 
and  our  world  they  interpolated  a  series  of  higher  beings, 
itons  or  angels,  to  fill  up  the  chasm  between  God  and  man.^ 

These  are  the  presuppositions  for  the  heresies  with  which 
the  Church  had  to  struggle  in  the  first  centuries,  mixed  forms 
M'hich  arose  through  the  introduction  into  Christendom  of 
well-known  extra- Christian  elements.  In  these  struggles  the 
essential  thing  was  to  break  the  common  fundamental  pre- 
supposition of  the  heresies  on  both  sides,  the  belief  that  the 
highest  and  truly  Divine  nature  could  not  unite  itself  with 
man  to  form  a  true  unity,  because  of  its  Sublimity  and 
Simplicity,  and  that  man  did  not  need  this  union,  whether 
because  he  enjoyed  immediate  Divinity,  or  because  man 
simply  needed  a  self-procured  legal  righteousness  in  order  to 
coiTespond  with  his  idea. 

The  first  thing  necessary  for  Christology  was  the  recognition 
of  two  distinct  sides  in  Christ,  a  knowledcje  which  was  gained 
in  the  struggle  with  Ebionitism  and  Doketism,  both  of  which 
so  abridged  one  of  these  sides,  that,  strictly  regarded,  only 
the  other  remained.  AVe  therefore  consider,  first,  the  main 
possible  forms  of  the  Ebionite  and  Doketic  tendency,  in  the 
first  place  moreover  singly  in  the  interests  of  the  dogmatic 
and  not  the  mere  historic  knowledge  of  these  conceptions,  and 
therefore  also  not  under  a  strictly  chronological  point  of  view, 
although  in  such  a  manner  that  in  reference  to  the  dogmatic 
ideas  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  corresponding  historical  forms. 

1.  The  Ebionite  Mode  of  Thought.  —  It  has  for  its 
characteristic  essence,  the  seeing  in  Christ  a  merely  creaturely 
nature.  It  may  follow  as  well  from  a  Deistic  as  a  Pan- 
theistic concept  of  God.  The  principal  forms  are  the 
following : — 

First :  the  oldest  Judaic  form  regards  Christ  as  a  man 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  arisen  either  as  son  of 

^  Comp.  H.  Eitter,  Die  Emanationslehre,  ein  Uehergang  ana  der  alterthuni' 
lichen  in  die  christUche  Denkweise,  1847;  also,  Die  christl.  Philosophie,  2  vols. 
1858.     E.  Teller,  Geschichte  der  Geischischen  Philosophie,  vol.  iil 

*  Those  who  were  educated  in  a  more  Hellenic  fashion  saw  therein  moments 
or  categories  of  the  idea  of  God,  whilst  the  Orientals  found  there  real  births  as  a 
rule.  Comp.  Franck,  Die  Kabbala  oder  die  Beligionsphilosophie  der  Sebraer, 
translated  by  Gelinek,  ISiL 
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Joseph  or  by  a  mysterious  creation,  just  and  holy  in  His 
behaviour.  The  special  endowment  with  the  Divine  Spirit, 
which  is  wont  to  be  attributed  to  Him  by  this  view  after  the 
manner  of  the  prophets,  is  either  dated  from  His  birth  or 
from  His  baptism,  and  even  then  as  a  reward  for  His  right- 
eousness and  virtue.  Thus  Christ  does  not  essentially  surpass 
the  series  of  prophets  by  what  He  is.  At  His  first  appearance 
He  is  a  teacher  by  word  and  example.  Customarily  a  state 
of  exaltation  after  His  earthly  life  is  added.^  As  exalted, 
or  because  of  His  Second  Advent,  He  becomes  the  king  of  a 
new  world,  but  this  world  is  thought  of  by  the  Judaists  in  a 
manner  pre-eminently  eudsemonistic."'^  But  the  Christian 
consciousness  knows  itself  redeemed,  and  Christ  endowed 
with  the  power  of  atonement  and  mediation,  and  not  as  a 
second  higher  Moses  merely.  If  Christ  were  only  a  creature, 
upon  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  worked  in  a  manner  stimulat- 
ing and  animating  without  being  one  in  nature  with  Jesus, 
his  person  consequently  could  not  possibly  remain  an  object 
of  religion.  Therefore  this  form  of  Ebionitism  was  early 
overcome,  in  spite  of  its  reliance  upon  the  Old  Testament 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of  God.^  The  primitive  Church 
undoubtedly  devoted  to  Christ  a  religious  adoration.  The 
Christians  are  eTrtKaXovfievoi  rb  6vofj.a  rod  Kvplov} 

A  second  form  of  Ebionitism  might  be  called  Hellenic, 
because  its  fundamental  conception  is  not  Jewish,  but 
Pantheistic.  It  concedes  Christ's  unity  of  nature  with  God, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  straightway  to  take  human  nature 
generally  for  Divine  on  the  score  of  reason.  To  Christ  is  then 
conceded  a  quantitative  distinction  in  the  circle  of  humanity 
as  a  genius,  perhaps.  Thus  Carpocrates  and  Epiphanes,  who 
consecrated  a  saccllum  for  Christ  side  by  side  with  other 
great  men.  Similarly  also  Theodotus,  Paul  of  Samosata,  and 
Photinus.^  Even  this  cannot  satisfy  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness ;  for  in  this  case    Christ   could   only  be   the   object   of 

^  So  still  in  Socinianism.  ^  By  the  Socinians  only  legally. 

^  Which,  as  we  saw  previously,  is  also  found,  in  the  New  Testament,  for 
example,  in  Matthew.  To  the  same  category  belongs  the  "  conceived  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  "  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

*  Thus,  according  to  the  Kew  Testament,  see  p.  160.  Similarly,  according  to 
riinj',  Epistola,  95  :  Christo  tannuam  Deo  carmina  dicunt. 

*  In  modem  times  the  so-called  cultus  of  genius  belongs  to  the  same  category. 
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religious  faith  at  the  cost  of  idolatry.  In  this  case  also,  there 
is  ascribed  to  the  nature,  or  the  substance,  more  value  than  is 
ascribed  to  the  moral  element. 

In  order  to  the  attainment  of  a  higher  position  for  Christ, 
whilst  maintaining  the  pre-Christian  monotheistic  ideas  of 
God,  it  might  be  thought,  in  the  third  place,  that  a  super- 
human, God-related,  but  still  creaturely  being,  who  had  a 
pre-existence  in  heaven,  had  appeared  in  Jesus.  According  as 
this  view  is  represented  in  a  more  Jewish  manner,  he  is  an 
angel,  or  archangel,  just  as  the  same  point  of  view  is  already 
combated  in  the  New  Testament.^  This  is  the  angelological 
Christology.  According  as  it  is  applied  more  pantheistically, 
or  ethnically,  the  higher  being  may  be  represented  eman- 
istically  as  an  ceon,  which,  however  high  it  be  thought 
otherwise,  and  decked  in  majestic  attributes,  stands,  notwith- 
standing, without  the  peculiarly  Divine  sphere.  This  mode 
of  thought,  which  is  no  longer  Ebionite  in  the  stricter  sense, 
has  found  its  most  developed  form  in  Arianism,  which  partly 
sought  to  amalgamate  the  more  Jewish  angelological  doctrine 
and  the  more  ethnic  doctrine  of  aeons.  Arianism  also  sought 
to  appropriate  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  after  a  manner ;  it 
described  the  Son  as  the  Creator  of  the  world ;  indeed,  like 
Semi-Arianism,  it  condescended  to  acknowledge  ofioiovala, 
God-like  nature,  in  the  Son.  In  this  case  the  higher  being 
who  appeared  in  Jesus  was  thought  as  a  specially  God-like 
being,  but  always  as  a  finite  person,  who  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, supposed  to  be  the  object  of  adoration.  But  since, 
according  to  Arianism,  the  pre-existent  Son  is  supposed  to 
have  become  in  time,  to  be  mutable,  and  to  be  excluded 
from  the  essence  of  the  Father,  which  consists  in  ar^evv7}aia, 
Christ  is  not  essentially  distinguished  from  the  creature,  is 
rather  the  perfect  creature  ideally  thought,  and  in  this 
sense  the  First-born  of  creation  or  its  unity.  For  a  human 
soul,  besides,  there  remains  no  place  in  this  theory.  For 
God,   it   is  true,  can,   in   self- communication,  unite   Himself 

^  Heb.  i.  ;  CoL  ii.  This  Christology  proves,  from  the  Judaic  side,  how  early 
the  supposition  of  a  pre-existence  of  the  higher  side  in  Christ  existed.  The 
angelological  Christology  cannot  attain  to  true  humanity,  and  therefore  par- 
ticipates straightway  in  Doketic  features,  as  does  the  Christological  doctiine 

of  aeons. 
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most  closely  with  the  creature,  whose  principle  He  is ;  but 
two  created  spirits  or  souls  cannot  become  one  person. 
Accordingly,  therefore,  the  Subordinationist  modification  of  the 
Ebionite  tendency  has  something  Doketic  in  it;  indeed,  in 
this  view,  the  beginnings  of  the  life  of  Jesus  stand  below  the 
stage  which  the  exalted  spirit,  supposed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  soul  of  Jesus,  already  occupied  before,  and  consequently  a 
self-kenosis  of  this  pre-existent  Son  must  be  afl&rmed  in  order 
to  the  possibility  of  being  born  as  man, 

2.  The  Doketic  Series. — The  opposite  to  this  is  to 
maintain  the  true  humanity  according  to  its  individual 
elements.  This  series  has,  likewise,  three  main  forms :  the 
Theophanic  ;  the  Gnostic,  which  treats  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  His  sufferings  and  death,  in  a  Doketic  manner ;  and 
finally,  the  AiJollinarist,  which  does  not  attain  to  a  true 
human  soul  and  person.  That  the  Doketic  line,  so  early 
entered  side  by  side  with  the  Ebionite,  may  afford  us  a  his- 
torical proof  that  Christ  produced  the  impression  of  an  appear- 
ance which  reaches  beyond  mere  humanity,  and  awakened 
the  feeling  that  the  Divine  world  itself  has  in  Him 
approached  humanity.  If  then  we  start  with  the  idea  that  it 
is  unworthy  of  God  to  enter  into  so  close  a  union  with  mortal 
suffering  man,  it  might  be  supposed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  has  been  given  in  Him  the  point  of  the  highest 
Divine  revelation  or  presence,  but  only  in  such  a  way  that 
we  have  to  see  in  Him  a  Theophany  of  longer  establishment. 
He  might,  accordingly,  have  momentarily  received  not 
humanity,  but  only  a  suffering  body ;  of  a  human  soul  there 
could  be  no  mention.  This  is  the  so-called  Patripassianism, 
already  extant  long  before  Praxeas,  about  190,^  amongst  pious 
Jewish  Christians,^  who  wished  to  hold  fast  to  the  intimate 
nearness  of  God  in  Christ  as  Emmanuel,  without  receiving  a 
true  and  permanent  God-humanity.  But  in  this  case  the 
action  of  Christ  would  not  be  human,  but  only  Divine.  The 
supreme  God  walked  in  Christ  for  a  time  upon  earth ;  but  the 

^  Comp.  Lipsius,  Ueher  Praxeas,  Jahrb.  f.  d.  Theol.  1859,  iv. 

^  For  example,  in  tlie  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  ;  comp.  also 
Schneckenburger,  Das  Evangellum  der  jEgyj^ter,  and  also  compare  my 
Entwichelungsgesch.  der  Christologie,  i.  253,  etc.  ;  [Hist,  of  Doct.  of  Person  of 
Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  15,  etc.] 
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human  manifestation,  as  well  as  the  revelation  in  Christ, 
would  thus  be  transitory.  The  refinement  of  so-called 
Patripassianism  in  Sabellianisni,^  by  Sabellius,  Noetus,  and 
Beryllus,  sought  to  give  Christ  a  share  in  the  Divine  essence 
without  making  the  Deity  suffer.  But  its  Monarchianism  or 
Unitarianism  allowed  no  distinctions  in  God.  Sabellius  only 
reaches  to  a  distinction  between  the  hidden  and  the  revealed 
God,  to  a  repeated  interchange  of  the  self-expansion  and  self- 
contraction  of  God.  The  revelation  in  Christ  is  indeed  a 
self-expansion  of  the  self- revealing  God  (Logos)  into  the  man 
Jesus,  but  of  a  transient  kind.  According  to  Noetus,  God  of 
His  own  will  has  given  Himself  for  a  time  in  Christ  a  mortal 
living  form,  and  according  to  BeryUus  has  allowed  Himself 
to  be  partially  circumscribed  and  limited  by  finite  humanity 
or  corporeality.  None  of  these  leave  any  place  for  a  human 
soul,  but  think  God  as  somehow  limited  in  Christ,  or  as 
suffering,  whether  from  without  by  means  of  the  body,  or  by 
His  will  Finally,  in  order  to  wholly  exclude  the  capacity  to 
suffer,  Marcellus  limited  the  Divine  presence  in  Christ  to 
a  mere  powerful  working  upon  him  or  in  him  (Bpa(rTi,K7} 
ivipyeia).  Thus  every  possibility  of  change  or  condition  in 
God  in  His  revelations,  because  of  the  world,  is  excluded,  and 
at  the  same  time  room  for  a  human  soul.  But  if  a  mere 
powerful  working  upon  Christ,  or  in  Christ,  is  assumed 
instead  of  the  being  of  God  in  Christ,  there  would  follow 
hence  an  anthropocentric  Christology,  just  as  in  Paul  of 
Samosata;  and  the  pupil  of  Marcellus,  Photinus,  definitely 
completed  the  transition  of  the  Sabellian  Christology  into  the 
Ebionite.  Jesus  is  to  him  only  a  human  person,  in  whom 
the  Divine  power  and  influence  work.  Thus  the  Sabellian 
line  either  fails  to  attain  to  a  fuU  and  permanent  humanity, 
which  at  the  same  time  includes  a  soul,  especially  if  it  accepts 
an  actual  presence  of  God  in  Christ,  or  it  sinks  back  to 
Ebionitism. 

Even  before  this,  the  truth  of  a  human  body,  therefore  also 
of  the  mortality  and  death  of  Christ,  and  generally  of  the 
history  of  His  earthly  life,  was  combated  by  Gnosticism,  To 
it  the  union  of  God,  nay,  even  of  the  aeon  X/3to-T09,  of  that 
high   emanation  from  God,  with   a  material   body,  bringing 

*  Gesch.  der  Christoloyie,  i.  51 S,  etc.  ;  also  see  §  29. 
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with  it  birth  and  death,  appeared  an  nnworthy  representation, 
from  which  it  sought  to  withdraw  itself  by  the  supposition,  in 
different  ways,  of  an  apparent  body  and  an  apparent  suffering. 
Tlie  ideal  Christ  as  teon  can  find  no  essential  relation 
to  a  human  corporeality  and  soul,  and,  generally  speaking, 
to  history,  but  can  only  be  loosely  associated  with  a  man 
who  is  thought  of  in  an  essentially  Ebionite  manner  (/caTw 
XpLo-To^;).  The  Doketism  of  Valentinus  endeavours  to  come 
a  step  nearer  to  the  ecclesiastical  teaching,  since  it  at  least 
aims  at  gaining  an  actual  body  for  Christ,  but,  holding  the 
higher  principle  to  be  incapable  of  union  with  a  material 
human  body,  it  lays  hold  upon  a  heavenly  ideal  humanity. 
The  peon  Christ  might  pass  through  Mary,  with  a  purely 
pneumatic  body,  which  was  worthy  of  Him,  as  through  a 
canal,  or  as  a  gleam  of  light  through  a  coloured  glass,  which 
communicates  its  darkness  thereto.  But  here  again  the  truly 
Divine  principle  is  not  ascribed  to  Christ,  for  the  supreme 
God  is  to  him  the  unapproachable  abyss  {/3v66'i).  Similarly 
there  is  no  perfect  humanity. 

The  finest  form  of  Doketism  is  Apollinarianism.  It  is  free 
from  the  Gnostic  aversion  to  matter ;  indeed,  it  teaches  that 
the  profoundest  entrance  of  the  Logos  upon  humiliation  and 
suffering  is  the  highest  sign  of  love.  In  this  respect  it  speaks 
quite  Theopaschitally.  Further,  it  has  no  desire  to  at  all 
abridge  the  higher  principle  in  Christ,  or  the  Logos,  of  His 
deity,  but,  in  order  to  gain  an  intimate  unity  with  humanity, 
assumes  Trichotomically  that  he  has  received  from  the 
humanity  in  Mary  only  the  material  body  and  the  -y^vxn  as 
the  power  of  life  (not  as  the  rational,  free  soul) ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Logos,  who  is  immoveable  and  immutable  in  the 
ethical  relation,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  human  Pneuma. 
But  in  the  feeling  that  thus  the  humanity  seems  to  be 
abridged,  and  the  Logos  to  be  added  thereto  as  a  foreign 
element,  it  supposed  that  there  was  in  the  Logos  an  eternal 
drawing  to  humanity,  indeed,  that  the  eternal  true  humanity 
is  in  God  Himself;  the  Logos  is  Himself  eternally  man, 
namely,  the   prototypical  man.^      But   then   the   incarnation 

^  This  thought  has  often  been  repeated  later.  In  more  recent  times  I  mention 
Keerl,  Die  Gottmensch,  das  EhenhUd  Oottes,  1866,  who,  on  pp.  246-258,  cites 
a  frrcat  number  of  ancient  and  modern  writers  who  think  likewise.     Even 
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would  be  eternally  absolutely  present  in  reference  to  the 
principal  fact,  the  human  spirit,  whereby  the  historical  incar- 
nation in  time  would  be  depressed  in  its  importance.  And 
seeing  that  the  human  spirit  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
the  immutable  Logos,  there  would  be  no  place  left  for  a 
human  development,  except  for  the  body ;  rather  would  the 
spiritual  growth  be  reduced  to  a  gradual  showing  of  what  the 
Logos  eternally  is.  An  actual  development  was  only  attain- 
able if  a  depotentiating  self-transformation  of  the  Logos  or 
the  prototypical  man  was  assumed  for  tlie  purpose  of  the 
earthly  incarnation, — a  view  which,  in  the  Apollinarist  school, 
was  frequently  asserted,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  position 
already  mentioned  of  the  capability  of  suffering  on  the  part  of 
the  Logos  out  of  love.^ 

3.  The  Ecclesiastical  Development  in  the  First  Period. 
— To  the  three  principal  Doketic  forms — to  Patripassianism, 
or  the  Theophanic  Christology ;  to  Gnostic  Doketism,  which 
denied  the  truth  of  the  body,  and  therefore  of  the  developing 
history  of  Christ  in  earthly  human  personality ;  and  to 
ApoUinarism,  which  at  least  denied  the  human  soul  to  be  of 
an  identical  nature  with  ours — the  Church  opposed  the  true 
and  permanent  humanity,  the  full  historical  reality  of  His 
birth,  death,  and  resurrection,  and  finally  also  the  truly 
human  soul  of  Christ,  the  former  in  the  Nicene  Symbol  and 
the  older  portions  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  from  the  birth  even 
to  His  return  to  judgment,  and  the  latter  after  the  example 
of  Origen  and  the  Council  at  Constantinople  by  the  later 
addition  to  the  Apostolic  formula  of  the  Descent  into  Hades. 
The  guiding  canon  thereto  was :  What  was  not  added,  would 
be  neglected.^ 

As  opposed  to  the  various  forms  of  Ebionitism,  the  faith  of 
the  Church,  becoming  ever  more  master  of  its  own  contents, 
expresses  the  avowal  of  the  Divine  side  with  increasing  definite- 

Beyschlag  touches  this  view.  Further,  as  it  seems,  J.  Miiller  has  also  assumed 
a  pre-existence  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  the  original  holy  state  (voL  ii.  p. 
510),  although  he  has  not  expressed  himself  more  exactly  upon  the  relation  of 
the  same  to  the  Logos. 

^  The  beginnings  also  of  the  modem  Kenotics  in  Liebner  and  Thomasius 
have  started  from  the  ApoUinarist  circle  of  ideas,  in  which  many  of  the  present 
Kenotists  have  remained  standing. 

■^  To  i^fcffXriVrov  xai  ahpanuTst, 
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ness.  A  merely  creaturely  being  would  be  a  dividing  mediator. 
The  Divine  communion  faith  enjoys  could  only  be  established 
through  Christ's  person  by  the  fact  that  with  Christ  we  are  not 
associated  with  a  creature  merely,  but  also  with  the  supreme 
God.  Thus  it  could  only  suffice  if  we  had  in  Christ,  not  a  just 
man  only,  or  a  prophet,  or  a  man  animated  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  but  God  Himself  in  the  highest  Self-revelation.  There- 
fore even  the  Patripassian  mode  of  thought  had  something 
attractive,  because  it,  at  any  rate,  comprehended  the  presence 
of  God  Himself  in  Christ.  And  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
has  shown  us^  that  the  interest  of  having  God  Himself 
present  in  Christ,  without  permitting  the  conservation  and 
government  of  the  world  to  be  destroyed  thereby,  irresistibly 
impelled  to  the  acceptance  of  eternal  distinctions  in  God 
Himself,  in  opposition  to  an  abstract  simplicity  of  God,  and 
to  every  form  of  Monarchianism,  the  Sabellian  form  as  well 
as  the  Subordinationist.  In  the  third  century  it  is  opposed 
to  Monarchianism,  that  God  is  in  Christ  not  merely  as  a 
power,  but  in  the  highest  thinkable  form,  in  the  concentrated 
totality  and  fulness  of  a  special  mode  of  his  ow^n  being, 
which  has  not  been  first  put  on  him  from  without  (as 
Beryllus  had  it),  nor  has  first  arisen  in  time,  be  it  even  by 
his  own  will,  as  TertuUian  and  Hippolytus,  for  example, 
taught.  Instead  of  the  expression  "  Logos,"  which  had 
become  ambiguous,  and  which  meant  to  the  Apologists  partly 
what  was  immediately  one  with  universal  reason,  and  was 
partly  distinguished  from  the  Father  with  insufficient  definite- 
ness  (especially  as  X0709  ivSidOeTo^),  by  the  agency  of 
Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  and  Origen,  the  expression  "  Son  of 
God "  became  the  dominant  one  for  the  Divine  principle  in 
Christ,  in  which  there  was  a  definite  consciousness,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  the  figurative  character  of  the  expression, 
as  well  as  of  the  related  words,  "  Generation,  birth."  This 
"  Son  "  was  described  as  a  pre-existent  "  hypostasis  "'  of  like 
nature  with  God,  but  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  Divine  unity, 
was  represented  by  the  three  Fathers  named  as  subordinated 
to  the  Father.  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus  even  allow  the 
Logos  first  to  become  Person,  i.e.  "  Son,"  and  to  issue  from 
God  into  self-existence  for  the  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world 

1  §  29. 
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(just  as  Sabellius  and  Beryllus  in  their  manner  for  the  end  of 
the  incarnation).  Origen,  in  order  not  to  make  God  mutable, 
first  took  the  great  step  to  stating  the  procession  of  the  Son 
from  God  to  be  not  temporal  only,  but  eternal  (as  of  course 
creation  also  was).  But  the  subordination  of  the  Son,  which 
he  distinctly  maintained,  did  not  harmonize  with  his  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  equality  of  nature  of  the  hypostasis  of  the 
"  Son,"  but  introduced  into  the  Son  an  element  of  finiteness  and 
creatureliness.  Therefore  his  school  split  asunder.  Some 
sacrificed  the  eternity  and  equality  of  nature  of  the  Son  with 
God  to  the  subordination  of  the  same,  and  this  is  Arianism, 
which  regards  the  Son  as  the  world-principle  it  is  true,  but  as 
a  creature  who  has  arisen  in  time,  and  consequently  sinks 
back  to  the  Ebionite  series,  the  summit  of  which  it  forms,  to 
a  kind  of  angelological  Christology.  If  this  was  not  desired, 
as  the  Church  could  not  desire  it.  Subordination  must  be 
changed  into  Co-ordination,  and  this  is  the  sense  of  the 
Nicene  "  Homousia  "  of  the  Divine  principle  in  Christ  with  the 
Father.  But  because  of  the  Divine  unity,  this  has  the  effect 
that  the  difierences  between  the  absolute  Father  and  the  Son 
cannot  be  thought  so  deep  as  Arianism  would  have  them,  nor  as 
three  separated  individuals  comprised  under  one  generic  concept. 
Thus  Christendom  knows  its  religion  to  be  so  grounded  in  the 
Divine  sphere  itself,  that  it  has  in  the  same  its  imperishable 
as  well  as  original  special  principle,  Eigid  and  lifeless 
Monotheism,  Monarchianism,  whether  of  the  heathen  or 
Jewish  form,  was  thus  broken  through  by  distinctions  in  the 
Divine  nature.  These  indeed  are  not  supposed  to  be  of  a 
merely  temporal  and  transient  kind.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Athanasius  will  not  have  the  eternal  Son  thought  as  without 
the  Father,  nor  as  an  individual  Ego  like  another  finite  Ego, 
still  less  does  he  desire  by  the  Homousia  to  introduce  a 
duality  or  triality  of  Gods.  Bather  does  the  one  Divine 
personality  in  his  esteem  eternally  arise  by  means  of  the 
distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  that  is,  by  means  of  the  fact 
that  God  stands  opposed  to  Himself  in  the  Son,  the  image 
of  God.  This  image  of  God  is  not  to  him  eternal  humanity, 
but  the  Divine  prototype  of  humanity,  who  is  therefore  called 
to  its  restoration  and  completion.  The  same  Athanasius,  who 
has  set  the  crown  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  side  in 
DoRNER. — Christ.  Doct.  hi.  0 
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Christ  by  means  of  the  idea  of  the  Homousia,  has  also  fought 
against  the  abridgment  of  the  human  side  in  Christ,  and 
maintained  against  ApoUinaris  the  true  human  soul,  which 
was  then  in  the  year  381  accepted  into  the  Confession  of  the 
Church, 

But  after  the  two  complete  sides  in  Christ  had  thus 
become  the  common  conviction  of  the  Church  in  the  three 
first  centuries,  the  problem  arose  how  to  associate  with  these 
two  sides  the  unity  of  the  person,  which  had  been  previously 
presupposed,  but  not  dogmatically  investigated. 


§  93. — Continuation. 

SECOND  PERIOD  (381-1800):    CHRISTOLOGY  UNDER  A  PREPON- 
DERANCE OF  ONE  OF  THE  TWO  SIDES,  DIVINE  OR  HUMAN. 

First  Epoch  {to  the  Reformation),  or  the  Attempts  at  unifying 
the  Two  Natures  under  the  Preponderance  of  the  Divine. 

Nestorianism  and  Monophysitism  are  indeed  rejected  by  the 
Church  at  large,  but  they  are  not  internally  vanquished; 
rather  does  there  rule  until  the  Eeformation  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  true  humanity,  because  the  hypostasis  of 
the  Logos  is  supposed  of  itself  to  form  the  bond  of 
unity. 

Observation. — At  the  outset  a  word  must  be  said  upon  the 
dogmatic  term  "  two  natures,"  in  which  the  double  outcome 
of  the  first  period  was  compressed  on  the  Divine  and  human 
side.  In  the  first  centuries  there  was  no  mention  as  yet  of 
the  two  natures  in  the  Person  of  Christ  itself.  The  two 
sides,  the  Divine  and  the  human,  were  not  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  person  of  Christ  itself  as  two  distinct  natures, 
each  of  which  was  of  itself  a  complete  whole.  Athanasius 
especially  did  not  teach  two  natures  in  Christ,  but  his 
formula  was  /i/a  tplctg  ©joD  Koyoxj  (!saapxu,u,£vov,  to  which  also 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  still  more  decisively  the  Monophy- 
sites,  held.  Nor  had  Athanasius  as  yet  thought  of  the  idea 
of  God  and  of  man  as  absolutely  distinct  in  essence,  any 
more  than  Irenteus  or  other  ancient  Fathers,  who  rather 
reckoned  his  deification  to  be  part  of  perfection,  and  therefore 
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part  of  the  idea  of  man.  But  the  more  completely  the  main 
elements  of  the  two  sides  in  Christ's  person  gradually  came 
into  consciousness,  the  more  thoroughly  tlie  disthictiveness  of 
the  two  sides  came  into  view.  The  rejection  of  Apollinarianism 
by  the  Church,  which  curtailed  the  difierences  in  the  interests 
of  their  unity,  further  opened  a  free  course  to  the  Antioch 
school,  who  most  zealously  maintained  the  duality  in  Christ, 
the  difference  between  the  Divine  and  human,  in  fear  of  any 
admixture  of  the  two,  which  seemed  to  them  heathenish. 
The  leaders  of  this  tendency,  which  received  the  name  of 
Nestorianism,  are  especially  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia.  The  equally  one-sided  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  unity  in  the  Monophysitism  of  Cyril,  Dioscurus, 
and  Eutyches,  put  itself  in  opposition  to  them,  until  the 
Council  of  Chalcedou  established  the  permanent  duality  of 
the  natures,  but  side  by  side  with  the-  unity  of  the  Person 
(Hypostasis)  they  formed.  We  proceed  to  consider  the 
dogmatic  importance  of  these  three  attempts,  which  refer  to 
the  mode  of  the  unto  of  the  Divine  and  human,  after  the  two 
had  been  established  in  the  fourth  century. 

1.  Nestorianism  may  assume,  it  is  true,  different  forms :  the 
essential  point  therein  is  this.  It  so  compresses  the  elements 
of  the  humanity,  the  "  human  nature,"  into  a  totality  different 
from  the  Divine,  that  it  has  in  the  humanity  of  itself  a 
rounded  and  completed  whole,  a  personal  Mikix)theos,  so  to 
speak,^  from  which  consequently  the  need  and  receptiveness 
for  such  a  union  with  the  Divine  as  the  incarnation  supposes 
is  absent.  Besides,  let  a  man  start,  according  to  the  ruling 
ideas  of  God  and  man  generally,  from  the  fact  that  both  are 
only  absolutely  distinguished  and  divided  from  one  another 
by  their  iiature,  and  it  would  be  purely  impossible  to  regard 
them  as  associated  in  one  unity,  such  as  faith  desires.  And 
this  exclusive  idea  of  the  nature  of  God  and  man  appeared 
most  definitely  in  Nestorianism.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
Christian  consciousness  demands  the  imity  of  the  Person.  For 
it  also  Nestorianism  by  consequence  seeks  to  provide.  In  this 
respect,  however,  no  real  addition  is  made,  if  the  two  natures 
were  only  verbally  united  in  Christ,  or  were  added  in  Him 
as  in  a  numerical  sum,  so  to  speak.  For  in  such  unio  verbalis, 
nominalis,  nuncupativa,  or  arithmetica,  the  unity,  which  was 

*  Compare  my  Pro'jramm'  uher  die  Lehre  des  Theodor  v.  Mopsu.  vom  goU- 
Uchcn  Ehenhlld. 
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not  presented  in  the  object  as  real,  would  exist  only  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  in  this  theoiy.  The  unity  sought  for 
could,  on  the  presuppositions  mentioned,  only  lie  either  in  a 
principle  external  to  the  two  natures,  or  it  must  be  expected 
from  a  union  of  the  factors  immanent  in  Christ,  which  originate 
it,  inasmuch  as  lines  of  union  between  the  two  natures  are 
drawn,  or  iinally  in  such  a  way  that  a  higher  unity  is  sought 
above  the  two,  as  a  new  centre  as  it  were,  in  which  they 
coalesce.^  The  unio  is  attributed  to  a  merely  external  principle 
if  the  community  of  jjlace,  where  the  natures  run  together,  is 
supposed  to  effect  or  produce  the  unio — unio  localis.  In  this 
case  it  is  said  that  the  Deity  dwells  in  the  man  Jesus  as  in 
its  temple.  But  if  the  Logos  is  omnipresent,  in  such  physical 
being  of  God  in  the  man  Jesus  nothing  of  a  distinctive  nature 
has  yet  been  said  in  reference  to  Christ.  This  unio  will  only 
become  of  some  importance  if  this  being  of  the  Logos  also 
work  somewhat  in  this  man  and  communicates  something 
to  him. 

On  the  presupposition  of  the  difference  of  the  two  natures, 
secondly,  the  union  which  they  are  able  of  themselves  to 
evoke,  can  only  consist  in  lines  of  union  being  drawn  between 
both,  which  express  a  reference  or  a  relation  of  the  two  to 
one  another,  i.e.  the  unio  relativa,  €vcoai<i  a^ercKij.  If  both 
natures  are  thus  thought  to  be  co-ordinate,  personal  wholes, 
and  therefore  the  human  as  well  as  the  Divine  will  is  thought 
to  have  a  special  and  independent  will,  unity  can  only  consist 
in  their  volition  of  the  same  contents  in  spite  of  their  being 
formally  two  wills.  In  this  case,  by  virtue  of  the  similar 
volitional  contents,  they  are  united  by  a  avvd(f)€ta — unio 
moralis.  In  free  obedience  the  humanity  wills  what  the 
Deity  enjoins.  In  this  case  also  it  is  assuredly  taught  that 
tlie  humanity  is  recompensed  for  its  virtue  by  a  higher  dignity 
(a^ia),  whereby  it  is  as  to  majesty  approximated  to  the  Divine 
nature,  although  without  participation  in  the  Divine  essence. 
Thus  the  old  Antioch  school  teach.  But  if  this  virtue  is  not 
ao'ain  brought  into  connection  with  a  Divine  endowment,  but 

1  The  demand  to  make  the  unio  thinkable  cannot  be  removed  or  settled  by 
the  appeal  to  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  which  can  make  one  from  two.  For  if 
the  two  natures  are  first  thought  absolutely  disparate,  their  union  by  the  Divine 
omnipotence  is  an  impossibility,  because  a  self-coutradictioa. 
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is  thought  to  be  a  purely  human  product,  we  have  a  recurrence 
to  the  Ebionite  Christology,  which  treats  all  participation  of 
humanity  in  the  Divine  as  its  simple  due.  Conversely,  were 
the  human  nature  thought  without  any  self-determination  and 
as  passively  determined  by  God,  therefore  simply  as  an 
instrument,  as  an  organ  or  garment  of  the  Deity,  this  would 
lead  back  to  the  theophanic  Christology.  Historical  Nestori- 
auism  holds  itself  between  both  in  an  indefinite  wavering, 
with  a  preponderating  inclination  for  the  former  alternative. 

Adoptianism  finally  seeks  so  to  find  the  unity  of  the  person 
that  the  Divine  Sonship,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  higher 
idea  embracing  both  natures,  is  shown  to  be  the  product,  so 
to  speak,  which  both  natures  of  the  person  of  Christ  form,  and 
wherein  both  harmoniously  coincide.  The  Divine  nature,  it  is 
supposed,  constitutes  the  Logos,  and  therefore  Christ  as  well, 
so  far  as  the  Logos  pertains  to  Him,  the  JUiits  Dei  naturcdis; 
and  the  human  side,  by  reason  of  its  virtue,  is  elevated  likewise 
to  become  the  Son  of  God,  namely  the  Jilius  Dei  adoptivus  by 
the  Divine  judgment — unio  forensis.  But  if  this  is  not  to 
become  again  a  mere  unifying  of  the  divided  by  means  of  a 
similar  title  or  name  (unio  nuncupativa),  it  re-conducts  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  man  Jesus  has  only  gained  the  unio  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  "  Sonship,"  by  means  of  His  virtue, — a  view 
which  would  straightway  presuppose  in  Christ  a  becoming 
man  prior  to  the  unio,  and  therefore  Cerinthianism.  The 
thought  of  Adoptianism  would  only  prevent  this  and  become 
significant,  if  ^  the  idea  of  the  Divine  image  and  the  Second 
Adam  were  added  in  reference  to  the  filius  Dei  adoptivus,  and 
it  were  said  that  through  the  indwelling  of  the  prototypical 
form  or  the  Lo^os,  the  Son  of  God,  the  man  Jesus  became  the 
second  Adam  or  Son  of  man,  the  realized  image  and  Son  of 
God.  But  this  already  presupposed  an  advance  beyond  that 
original  distinctness  of  the  two  natures ;  instead  thereof, 
communicativeness  on  the  side  of  the  Logos  and  receptivity 
on  the  part  of  man  would  have  entered.^ 

^  Attempts  at  which  are  found  in  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  comp.  my  History 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 

*  The  later  Nestorianism  in  Syria  likewise  assumed  a  higher  unity,  which 
combined  the  two  persons  into  one  total  personality,  in  which  these  two  were 
elements  simply,  possibly  as  we  say  that  the  State  is  a  higher  personality,  a 
unity  consisting  of  several  persons,  or  as  two  become  one  in  marriage  (a  figure 
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All  the  Christological  theories,  according  to  which  the 
two  sides  must  remain  essentially  or  internally  distinct  and 
independent  of  one  another  even  within  the  itnio,  were 
fundamentally  rejected  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  by  the 
repudiation  of  Nestorianism.  Cyril  recognized  that  the 
thought  of  the  incarnation  of  God  would  be  annihilated,  and 
that  it  could  neither  be  said  that  the  Logos  became  man,  nor 
that  man  was  exalted  to  Divine  dignity,  if  the  two  natures 
essentially  of  themselves  remained  in  friendly  relation  to  each 
other  simply. 

Observation. — By  the  Lutheran  party  Nestorianism  is  wont 
to  be  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  Eeformed.  But  the  Reformed 
creeds  expressly  repudiate  this,  and  acknowledge  the  Council 
of  Ephesus.  They  do  not  teach  two  persons  in  the  one 
Christ ;  nor  do  they  leave  the  two  natures  standing  outside 
each  other  without  relation ;  they  think  this  relation  to  be 
an  absolute  determination  of  the  humanity  by  the  will  of 
the  Logos,  which  is  also  the  hypostasis  of  the  humanity,  and 
disown  the  communication  of  essence  of  the  Lutherans. 

2.  MoNOPHYSiTiSM.^ — Much  as  Cyril  and  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  were  in  the  right  as  opposed  to  Nestorius,  never- 
theless their  positive  expression  left  much  to  be  desired. 
Cyril  stopped  at  that  Athanasian  formula  of  fiia  ^ucrt<?,  and 
this   fiia    (f)vcri<;   has   the    sense    of  his    €vco(tl<;    <f>vaLKi]  {unio 

wMcli  appears  even  in  the  older  Nestorianism).  But  how  is  a  higher  than  the 
Logos  to  be  thought?  In  Him,  inasmuch  as  He  is  creative,  there  also  lies 
the  possibility  of  humanity.  This  reflection  must  lead  to  a  wholly  different 
treatment  excluding  the  simple  co-ordination  of  two  independent  persons. 
Nestorianism  consequently  becomes  a  duality  of  eternally  separate  "Egos,"  two 
personal  wholes  complete  in  themselves,  whereby  the  unit^'  of  the  person  is 
shattered,  although  Nestorius,  as  Luther  rightly  acknowledged,  had  no  such 
desire.  The  clearest  and  most  permanent  form  of  Nestorianism,  which  has  also 
returned  from  time  to  time,  is  that  of  the  moral  imio,  in  which,  instead  of  the 
unity  of  jterson,  the  similarity  of  two  essentially  distinct  unities  is  supposed, — a 
view  which  also  influences  redemption,  inasmuch  as  this  cannot  be  any  longer 
thought  to  be  a  united  Divine  and  human  work.  The  Nestorian  mode  of 
thought  did  not  die  out  of  the  Church  after  the  repudiation  of  Adoptianism  at 
the  Council  of  Frankfort  in  794.  Duns  Scotus  again  approximated  thereto,  and 
in  more  recent  times  Giinther,  to  whom  Christ  is  a  united  being.  See  my 
History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

1  Ebionitism  also  assumes  one  nature.  But  the  development  of  the  Church 
had  passed  beyond  it.  Ebionitism  is  never  called  Monophysitism  in  the 
Church,  only  the  one-sided  domination  of  the  Divine  side. 
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naturalis).  The  doctrine  of  the  Antiochenes,  that  even  within 
the  union  two  natures  must  continue,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  root  of  all  the  errors  which  divided  the  person  of  Christ. 
Only  prior  to  the  unio  did  he  allow  two  natures.  But  even 
he  thought  of  these  two  natures  as  exclusively  opposed  to  one 
another,  though  in  his  own  fashion.  This  presupposition, 
which  is  common  to  it  and  Nestorianism,  Monophysitism 
so  applied,  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  two  natures  notwith- 
standing to  one  unity,  the  human  side  is  abridged  if  not 
absorbed  by  the  Divine.  Cyril  himself  stopped  at  the  more 
indefinite  expression,  that  the  human  nature  is  allied  to 
the  Divine  as  an  accidens  to  the  substance,  is,  so  to  speak, 
implanted  in  the  Divine,  a  view  which  assuredly  permits  a 
better  meaning  (consuhstantio).  Monophysitism  proper  might 
assume  a  threefold  form. 

In  the  first  place,  a  change  of  the  Divine  nature  into  the 
human,  a  self-humiliation  of  the  Logos  to  become  man  by  the 
self-emptying  of  the  Logos  that  He  might  present  the  human 
form  of  a  servant.  Thus  taught  the  Valentinians  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  approximate  to  a  part  of  the  Apollinarist 
school.  But  such  self- transformation  of  the  Deity  into  a 
lower  form  for  the  sake  of  the  incarnation  is  too  much  at 
variance  with  the  immutability  of  the  Divine  essence.  There 
may  be  traced  therein  a  Pantheistic  commingling  of  God  and 
the  world  with  a  heathen  tang.  God  being  unable  to  deny 
His  absolute  essence,  if  the  Logos  were  able  to  become  trans- 
formed. He  could  no  longer  be  thought  a  participant  of 
absolute  Deity.  Preferably  to  this  evoocri^  KevcoTCKij,  an 
attempt  might  consequently  be  made  to  obtain  the  iinion  in 
the  second  place  in  a  converse  manner,  by  the  change  of  the 
human  nature  into  the  Divine — unio  magica.  But  if  the 
humanity  were  annulled  by  the  imio,  the  incarnation  would 
be  retracted,  and  there  would  at  best  remain  a  doketic  appear- 
ance. This  theory  is  that  of  Eutyches,  who  does  not  simply 
maintain  with  Cyril  fiia  (pvaa  since  the  incarnation,  but  %vill 
no  longer  acknowledge  in  Christ  a  humanity  of  like  nature 
with  ours.  Finally,  thirdly,  by  the  combination  of  both  views 
a  partial  transformation  of  both  natures  may  be  assumed,  the 
one  being,  so  to  speak,  tempered  by  the  other,  to  the  point 
of  equalization  in  a  third  {unio  chcmica).     Eutyches  already 
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compared  humanity  to  a  drop  of  honey  falling  into  the  sea  of 
Deity,  Still  more  frequent  was  the  figure  of  the  rjXeKrpov, 
of  an  alloy  of  silver  and  gold.  Thus  said  Severus  (Xenaja) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  Christ  is  said  to  be  a 
composite  (zusammengesetzte)  person  (o-vvdeTos:),  who  has  all 
attributes  Divine  and  human,  but  the  substance  bearing  these 
attributes  is  no  longer  a  duality,  but  a  composite  unity. 

Observation. —  A  section  of  the  Monophysites,  convinced  of 
the  untenableness  of  their  attempt  to  unite  the  truth  and 
completeness  of  the  Divine  and  human  sides  in  Christ  with 
the  supposition  of  one  (p-Jaic  only,  conceded  later  the  duality 
of  the  natures,  but  sought  to  secure  the  unity  of  the  person 
in  the  actual  life  of  Christ  by  the  rejection  of  two  series  of 
activities  in  this  one  person ;  they  therefore  supposed  but 
one  will  in  Christ.  Thus,  for  example.  Pope  Honorius.  But 
this  monothelistic  formula  of  union,  maintained  by  Heraclius 
and  Zenon,  retained  no  place  between  Dyophysites  and 
Monophysites.  Maximus  Confessor  showed  that  Mono- 
theletism,  the  unity  of  the  series  of  activities,  also  presup- 
posed a  unity  of  the  nature  which  formed  their  foundation, 
and  must  therefore  re-conduct  to  Monophysitism. 

3.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  of  the  year  451,  did  the 
service  of  opposing  the  doctrines  of  mutation  or  commingling 
as  well  as  Xestorianism,  the  latter  by  the  formula  aSiaipero)?, 
a^topiCTTta?/  the  former,  together  with  the  Antiochenes  and  Leo 
the  Great,  by  the  formula  aaxr^yvTW'^,  aipkir-rmr  Thus  the 
bias  towards  the  doctrine  of  transformation,  which  subsequently 
laid  hold  of  the  dogma  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  opportunely 
diverted  from  Christology.  As  opposed  to  all  identification 
as  well  as  division,  a  unity  was  demanded  by  the  Church, 
together  with  a  preservation  of  the  distinctions.  The  formulas 
mentioned,  which  concern  the  relation  of  the  two  natures  to 
one  another,  are  all  of  a  negative  kind,  although  they  fix 
their  limits  on  opposite  sides.  A  positive  description  of  their 
relation  is  not  found  as  yet  in  the  Creed  of  Chalcedoii,  except 
in  the  description  of  the  result  of  their  union,  the  €v(o(n<; 
iiiroaraTLKri — unio  hypostatica  or  personalis.  This  formula  is 
irreprehensible,  for  the  unity  of  the  person  of  Christ  every  one 
must  maintain  to  be  the  result  of  the  unio,  just  as  he  always 
thinks  that  personal  union  brought  about,  whether  by  means  of 
^  Later  still,  a.lta.nTo.Tui  was  added.  ^  Later  still,  ayccy.'/.oiurus, 
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the  smiting  of  the  natures — with  reference  to  their  two-sided 
special  mode  of  being  (hypostasis) — or  by  means  of  one  of 
the  hypostases,  namely  the  Divine,  which  does  not  merely 
seize  the  initiative  in  reference  to  the  work  of  union,  but 
also  constitutes  the  Ego  in  the  result  of  the  same,  in  the 
complete  person,  which  is  the  person  proper.  In  reference 
to  this  double  possibility  also,  the  mode  of  the  formation  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  the  tone  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
is  beyond  cavil  or  blame.  It  starts  from  the  tvjo  natures, 
and  says :  the  l8i6T7)<i  of  the  two  ^vaei^j  a-vvrpe'^ei  el<;  /xutv 
inroaTaacv  or  et?  ei'  irpoacoTrov ;  that  is,  seeing  that  the 
two  distinct  "  natures,"  with  their  peculiar  mode  of  being, 
coalesce,  the  one  "  person  "  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  thought  the 
result  of  the  union.  It  does  not  say  that  the  human  nature 
was  united  with  the  person  of  the  Logos,  or  was  joined  to 
its  hypostasis  (this  the  Antioch  school,  who  were  still  so 
influential  at  Chalcedon,  would  not  have  conceded),  but  the 
two  "  natures  "  in  their  peculiar  mode  of  being  are  thought 
to  be  in  movement  towards  one  another  (not  the  Divine 
hypostasis  merely  in  movement  towards  the  human  nature)  ; 
but  with  their  IStoTTj';  both  are  thought  to  be  incorporate  in 
the  one  complete  person,  Jesus  Christ,  the  result  of  the 
union,  who  is  here  called  vTroa-raa-K;  or  irpoacoirov.  Thus 
Monophysitism  is  supposed  to  be  excluded,  and  by  "virtue  of 
the  fjiia  v7r6a-Ta<Ti<;  the  duality  of  the  person  to  be  avoided. 
It  may  be  said  with  justice,  that  the  manner  is  not  thus  made 
clear  in  which  the  two  natures  with  their  two-sided  IBioTr)^ 
can  unite  to  form  one  vvoa-racn*}  or  one  irpoawrrov.  But  it 
is  indubitable  that  the  Chalcedon  formula  in  itseK  contains 
nothing  of  an  abridgment  or  still  less  impersonality  {avmro- 
(naaia)  of  the  human  nature.  Nor  does  it  say  that  the  hypo- 
stasis of  the  Logos  is  the  Ego  in  this  person.  Indeed  it  does 
not  give  an  account  as  to  how  each  of  the  two  natures  contri- 
butes to  the  unity  of  the  person.  Later  Dogmatic  theology 
has  produced  more  adequate  definitions,  but  they  have  allowed 
tliemselves  to  miss  the  caution  of  the  creed  of  Chalcedon. 
The  main  points  are  the  following. 

That  the  initiative  in  the  Unio  belonged  to  the  Divine 
side  was  seK-evident.  But  it  is  not  merely  Divine  nature 
(called  ovaia,  svibstantia,  and  earlier  inroaTaa-i';  even),  but  also 
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a  special  mode  of  being  of  the  Deity,  whicli  bears  the  name 
Son,  and  is  called  the  persona,  irpoacoTrov,  and  even  v7r6crTaa-i<; 
of  the  Son.  When  later,  subsequent  to  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  the  point  was  to  attain  the  unity  of  the  Divine- 
human  person  or  hypostasis,  it  was  inviting  to  apply  the 
hypostatic  nature  or  the  hypostasis  of  the  Son  for  this  end. 
And  a  departure  was  thence  made  to  considering  the  person 
in  Christ  solely  as  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  natures ;  or 
rather  it  was  now  ascribed  to  the  hypostasis  of  the  Son,  not 
merely  that  it  effects  the  result  of  a  Unio  personalis,  but  that 
it  is  or  constitutes  the  person  in  the  God-man.  Thus  resulted 
the  doctrine  that  the  Unio  ^personalis  arises  because  the  person 
of  the  Logos  assumes  a  human  nature,  in  order  to  be  therein 
the  Ego  or  the  personality.  But  thus  Christ  is  only  the 
personal  Logos,  who  has  a  human  "  nature "  in  itself,  in 
relation  to  which,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  Himself,  He  is 
the  Ego.  Therein  there  was  a  double  supposition,  which  was 
not  contained  in  the  creed  of  Chalcedon.  In  the  first  place, 
such  a  conception  of  the  hypostasis  of  the  Logos,  according  to 
which  it  could  be  in  a  position  to  assume  immediately  the 
place  of  the  Ego  for  the  human  side  of  Christ,  that  is, 
according  to  which  it  would  be  an  individual  Ego  after  the 
fashion  of  a  separate  human  personality.  In  the  second  place, 
such  a  conception  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  by  which — as 
was  not  previously  done — it  was  excluded  from  having  its  own 
personality,  endowed  with  self-consciousness  and  self-deter- 
mination. For  if  the  Logos  was  once  thought  after  the 
manner  of  an  individual  personality,  the  concession  of  a 
human  personality  would  have  again  led  to  a  Nestorian 
double  personality.  It  was  now  said  by  theologians  in  pre- 
ference, that  the  human  nature  is  without  its  own  hypo- 
stasis, is  in  itself  impersonal,  but  is  implanted  in  the  Divine 
hypostasis,  which  is  thus  supposed  to  represent  the  place  of 
its  own  hypostasis.^  This  position  of  the  anhypostasia  or 
impersonality  of  the  human  nature  has  passed  indeed  into 
no  Church  creed,  but  only  to  a  moderate  extent  become  the 
common  doctrine  of  theologians ;  nor  did  it  bring  any  gain, 
but  rather  involved  it  in  the  greatest  difficulties.       On  the 

^  But  it  has  kvvro<TTa.a'ta  together  with  Ivj/^roa-Tair/a  in  the  Logos,  which  is  aa 
excellence  for  it.     Thus  John  Damascene. 
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one  hand,  Dyotheletism  did  not  consist  therewith,  which  in 
the  interests  of  the  vitality  and  truth  of  the  two  sides  in 
Christ  aimed  at  maintaining  in  Christ  a  series  of  actual 
human  acts  of  consciousness  and  volition  side  by  side  with 
the  Divine  actuality.^  For  thus  again  self-consciousness  and 
self  -  determination  were  demanded  as  a  consequence  in 
reference  to  the  human  nature,  the  unity  of  which  is  a 
human  personality.  Next,  if  a  Divine  Ego  is  supposed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  human,  there  is  necessarily  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  humanity  according  to  its  complete  idea,  a  more 
subtle  kind  of  Apollinarianism.  If  a  Divine  Ego  merely  is 
the  Ego  of  the  humanity,  the  latter  must  become  the  selfless 
organ  of  the  Deity,  a  mere  Theophany,  a  view  which  tends 
back  to  Doketism. 

Thus  the  position  had  now  become  as  follows : — If  the 
humanity  was  to  be  thought  completely  endowed,  and  there- 
fore also  endowed  with  its  own  self-consciousness  and  self- 
determination,  in  brief  with  personality,  and  if  the  Logos  was 
at  the  same  time  to  be  thought  to  be  upon  an  equality  with 
a  single  human  personality,  there  resulted  a  Nestorian  double 
personality.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  interest  of  the 
imity  of  the  Divine  human  person,  the  personality  of  the 
humanity  was  to  be  surrendered,  and  its  place  to  be  taken 
by  the  Logos,  there  was  by  consequence  a  lapse  into  a  con- 
fusion of  the  Divine  and  human  sides,  and  into  a  more  subtle 
kind  of  Doketism.  In  these  difficulties  the  ancient  Christology 
remained.  They  could  only  be  solved,  if  inquiry  was  made 
and  it  was  established,  in  what  sense  the  Logos  may  be 
called  -persona.  But  a  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  would  have  been  implied  therein,  to  which  the 
ancient  Church  had  not  yet  come.  Only  this  may  be  said, 
that  it  rejected  the  conception  of  God  as  a  mere  impersonal 
unity  of  species,  and  that  of  the  Trinitarian  distinctions  as 
specific  individuals  {arofia),  because  it  rightly  saw  Tritheism 
therein ;  ^  further,  that,  at  any  rate,  it  fundamentally  put 
away  Doketism,  and  desired  to  see  the  perfection  of  the 
true  humanity  preserved.  In  opposition  to  all  theories  of 
confusion,  the  Church  held  to  Dyophysitism  and  Dyotheletism, 

^  Ecclesiastically  sanctioned  in  the  year  680. 
•  Comp.  Nitzsch,  Dogmengesch.  I.  pp.  303,  etc 
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and  sought  to  make  provision  for  the  unifying  of  the  two 
sides,  at  least  in  their  confessions,  not  by  the  hazardous 
means  of  the  supersession  of  the  human  personality  by  a 
Divine  Ego,  but  in  another  way.  To  this  belongs,  in 
the  first  place,  the  decision  of  the  Dyothelitic  Council  of 
the  year  680:  "  The  human  will  remains  in  unity  with  the 
Divine,  because  it  is  always  determined  by  the  omnipotent 
drawing  of  the  Logos."  Certainly  such  an  application  of  the 
category  of  omnipotence  would  leave  to  the  humanity  self- 
less passivity  merely.  John  of  Damascus  deserves  more 
recognition.  He  endeavours  to  provide  for  the  unity  by 
means  of  lines  of  connection  between  the  two  natures,  and 
speaks  once  of  an  exchange  {avrL8o(Ti,<{)  of  their  names. 
Because  of  the  unity  of  the  entire  person,  it  is  supposed 
possible  to  attribute  Divine  names  and  predicates  to  the 
human  nature.  But  nothing  is  thus  done  for  the  union  of 
the  natures  themselves.  Just  as  little  was  done  by  the 
n€pi,')((t)prj(Tt^,  or  his  doctrine  that  the  two  natures  penetrate 
each  other ;  for  this  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  unio  localis,  so 
long  as  the  natures  themselves  are  not  somehow  defined.  To 
this  latter  the  two  further  ideas  of  the  Damascene  might 
seem  to  conduct,  the  deifying  (decoo-a)  of  the  humanity  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  human  on  the  part  of  the  Divine 
nature  {olKeia)ai<i).  But  the  "  deification  "  is  no  more  than  a 
rhetorical  expression,  seeing  that  a  real  communication  to 
the  humanity,  together  with  appropriation  of  the  Divine  by 
it,  is  repudiated.-^  So,  in  reference  to  the  Divine  nature, 
the  ot/cetcocrt?  really  considered  means  no  more  than  the 
avTiSoa-fi  ovofMUTcov.  A  real  communicatio  idiomatum  the 
pre-Eeformation  doctrine  generally  does  not  know,  although 
scattered  sentiments  of  that  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the 
more  ancient  teachers,  such  as  Ignatius,  Irenseus,  Origen, 
Athanasius,  and  Cyril. 

By  John  of  Damascus  the  Western  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  determined,  his  System  of  Doctrine  having  been 
translated  into  Latin,  and  used  especially  by  the  Lombard. 
In  the  main,  that  Church  remained  at  the  point,  that  the 
unity  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  supposed  to  be  secured  by 

'  John  of  Damascus  :  ""Ex^oris  rr,;  of>6o^o%ou  t/o-tewj,  iii.  17  ;  the  human  nature, 

»u  xut'  oimiccv  ivipyiici)/  aWa,  S/a  Tov  ivi'^ttsvov  alrTi  X'(,yo)i  ra,  hTx  Inpyu. 
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the  anliypostasia  of  the  human  nature,  and  the  representation 
of  the  human  personality  by  means  of  the  Logos,  tlie  con- 
sequences of  which  view  are  very  evident. 

Surveying,  therefore,  the  Christological  theory  of  the  Middle 
Age  up  to  the  Eeformation,  it  clearly  betrays  a  mixed  character, 
as  is  also  seen  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  theology  of  this  present 
age.  Whilst  in  the  sphere  of  the  personal  life  the  humanity 
is  thought  to  be  selfless,  indeed  after  the  manner  of  Mono- 
physitism  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Deity,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
natures  the  difference  between  them  has  remained  pre- 
ponderant after  the  Antiochene  fashion,  and  a  real  union  of 
the  natures  themselves  has  not  been  attained.  It  may  there- 
fore be  said  briefly,  that  in  this  Eoman  Christology  the  two 
previous  opposed  Christological  systems  are  welded  together 
as  by  a  compromise,  according  to  the  procedure  of  the  Eoman 
Theology  in  other  respects,  e.g.  in  reference  to  the  relation 
between  nature  and  grace.  But  the  unnatural  character  of 
such  dovetailed  Christology  was  necessarily  made  manifest 
by  the  fact  that,  immediately  the  one  side  was  earnestly 
regarded,  the  other  was  seen  to  be  inconsistent  therewith. 
When,  in  accordance  with  this  doctrine  of  the  natures,  the 
true  and  perfect  humanity  was  fixed,  the  point  of  juncture  for 
the  Divine  nature  was  lost,  and  from  the  humanity  regarded 
as  a  totality  of  a  different  nature  and  self-enclosed  there 
arose  again  the  theory  of  the  adoptive  Son.  Thus  it  happened 
in  the  Adoptianism  of  Felix  and  Lipantus,  as  well  as  Duns 
Scotus.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  selflessness  of  the  humanity, 
according  to  that  doctrine  of  the  person,  were  seriously  taken, 
there  followed  Alcuin's  position  that  the  human  Ego  comes  to 
naught  because  of  the  Divine.^  But  the  consequence  of  this 
selflessness  of  the  man  Jesus  is  that  Christ  is  not  so  much  a 
man  as  the  Son  of  God,  who  makes  the  human  form  He  has 
assumed  a  symbol  of  His  revelation.  This  consequence  of  a 
mere  theophany  in  the  garment  of  the  humanity  is  drawn 
by  the  so-called  Nihilianism  of  Peter  Lombard,  which  was 
rightly  rejected  likewise  by  Pope  Alexander  iii.  Seeing,  then, 
that  these  attempts  to  free  the  dominant  Christology  from  its 
disparate  elements  were  wrecked,  and  only  led  back  to  old 

'  Peril;  according  to  Innocent  iii.  comumitur ;  accorJing  to  Thomas,  i/n- 
ptditur,  namely,  at  the  entrance  into  existence. 
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heresies,  whilst  a  satisfactory  union  of  the  natures  was  not 
possible,  so  long  as  they  were  themselves  thought  to  be  thus 
disparate,  it  cannot  astonish  us  that  the  endeavours  of  the 
Middle  Age  to  fraroe  a  Christology  failed  and  wavered 
insecurely  in  an  alternating  resuscitation  of  Adoptianism  and 
of  a  more  subtle  Mhilianism,  then  fell  lame,  and  Christology 
ceased  to  be  a  guiding  light  for  other  dogmatic  labours.  AH 
the  more  unhindered,  therefore,  the  already  existent  tendency 
worked  to  install  the  Church  and  its  prototype,  Mary,  in  the 
place  of  Christ,  and  to  create  surrogates  for  what  Christology 
had  to  do,  partly  in  the  saints  (they  represent  the  true 
humanity  in  Christ,  lost  because  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
Divine  side,  but  Pelagianizing  at  the  cost  of  grace  by  the 
apotheosis  of  human  nature),  partly  in  the  mass,  which,  by 
means  of  transubstantiation,  magically  recovered  for  Christ  in 
the  present  (the  Lord's  Supper)  that  which  was  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Age,  but  was  restrained  by  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  And  to  this  day  there  remains 
in  the  Eoman  Catholic  system  of  doctrine  this  inability  to 
free  itself  from  the  contradiction  of  an  external  combination, 
—  of  Monophysitism  in  the  sphere  of  the  Ego,  and  of 
Nestoriauism  in  the  sphere  of  nature.  Bound  as  it  is,  every 
noteworthy  Christological  movement  to  attain  a  thinkable 
image  of  Christ  either  leads  back  again  to  the  Antiochenes, 
or  to  Monophysitism  and  Nihilianism.^  In  the  practice  of 
the  Church  the  latter  has  the  upper  hand,  and  consequently 
the  living  God-man  is  partly  pushed  into  the  background  by 
the  worship  of  saints  and  the  mass,  and  is  partly  snatched 
from  us  by  a  Doketic  and  mythicising  doctrine  of  the  origin, 
birth,  and  youth  of  Christ.  Christ  has  again  become  for  the 
mode  of  thought  of  the  Middle  Age  an  exalted  God,  an 
almighty  lawgiver  and  judge  ;  according  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Church,  there  remains  no  essential  place  for  His  humanity. 
By  her  intercession,  Mary  represents  the  Divine  love  in  human 
form.  Indeed,  the  Greek  Church  has  as  little  known  how  to 
find  a  necessary  significance  for  the  humanity  of  Christ,  for 
Christ  is  to  it  pre-eminently  only  the  Xo<pia,  the  bringer  of 
the  true  knowledge,  which  pertains  to  ttlo-ti';  6p06So^o<;,  for 

'  The  former  in  the  school  of  Hermes  and  Giinther  (to  whom  Christ  is  a 
combined  natme),  the  latter  by  Lieber,  Clemens,  and  others. 
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which  it  is  evident  an  inspired  man,  and  not  a  God-man, 
might  have  sufficed.  Because  the  Greek  and  Eoman  Churches 
find  no  essential  and  permanent  importance  in  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  the  consequence  is  that  they  ever  place  the  Divine 
side  in  a  position  of  preponderance,  and  incline  to  a  Doketic 
treatment  of  the  humanity. 

For  a  more  intimate  relation  between  the  two  sides,  the 
German  Mysticism  of  the  Middle  Age  alone  showed  a  dis- 
position. It  expresses  the  thought  that  the  Ego  of  the  Son 
of  God  does  not  despoil  the  humanity,  nor  is  there  merely  an 
honour  conferred  upon  the  latter,  but  that  the  desire  of  the 
human  nature  after  personality  finds  superabundant  satisfac- 
tion in  the  person  of  the  Divine  Son.  Only  this  desire  is  not 
yet  free  from  a  magical  tang,  inasmuch  as  it  was  wont  to 
be  thought  a  surpassing  of  its  idea,  as  a  transport  of  the 
humanity  beyond  itself,  instead  of  as  a  fulfilment  of  a 
receptivity  for  God  peculiar  to  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  and 
as  a  realization  of  its  idea  not  yet  perfectly  realized  in  the 
Adamic  humanity. 


^94 


Second  EpocJi. — The  Time  of  the  Reformation,  and  its  attempt 
to  think  the  Unity  of  the  Person,  together  with  an  eqiial 
authorization  of  the  Divine  and  human  sides. 

Both  the  Evangelical  Confessions  are  at  one  in  opposing  to 
the  volatilization  virtually  dominant  in  the  Eomish  Con- 
fession, the  reality  of  a  perfect  humanity  of  Christ,  and 
also  in  seeing  in  Christ  not  merely  the  revelation  of  the 
wisdom  of  God,  or  the  king,  lawgiver,  and  judge,  but 
pre-eminently  the  revelation  of  His  holy  love.  Eor  the 
atoning  work  of  Christ  only  then  entered  for  the  first 
time  truly  into  its  dogmatic  position.  But  in  respect 
of  the  unifying  of  such  actual  humanity  with  the  true 
Deity,  the  result  of  the  discussions  was  different  in  the 
two  Evangelical  Confessions.    Only  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
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entered  upon  the  problem  of  applying  to  the  unity  of 
the  Person  of  Christ  an  internal  relation  of  the  two 
natures,  and  not  a  mere  hypostasis  of  the  Logos 
(§  93,  3),  whilst  only  the  Eeformed  doctrine  bestowed 
lasting  attention  on  the  true  development  of  the  humanity 
of  Christ. 

I. — The  Lutheran  Doctrine. 

1.  Luther  and  Melanchthon. — It  was  not  the  controversy 
on  the  Lord's  Supper  wliich  created  Luther's  Christology  in 
its  most  important  features.  Long  before  that  time  Luther 
gave  utterance  in  his  Haus  und  Kirchenpostille  to  a  funda- 
mental Christological  view,  whence  flowed  the  fundamental 
thought  of  his  subsequent  doctrine  of  the  Supper.  That  \iew 
stands  in  close  connection  with  the  nobler  German  mysticism, 
and  is  as  speculatively  as  religiously  important,  although  not 
dialectically  formulated.  On  the  contrary,  the  Supper  con- 
troversy encroached  upon  this  view  in  a  disturbing  and 
obscuring  manner.^ 

A  closer  consideration  shows  that  Luther  made  an  advance 
upon  the  old  Christology,  inasmuch  as,  in  tJie  first  place,  he 
sought  the  bond  of  union  of  the  person  of  Christ,  not  in 
the  person  of  the  Son,  but  in  the  sphere  of  the  natures,  and 
adduced  for  this  end  a  different  idea  of  the  Divine  and 
human  nature  to  what  had  been  previously  advanced,  namely, 
he  recognized  that  they  do  not  repel  or  exclude,  but  seek 
each  other  according  to  their  innermost  nature ;  inasmuch  as, 

^  It  is  true  Philippi  (iv.  273)  tMnks  it  is  a  prejudice  that  there  was  an 
essential  advance  made  in  the  Lutheran  Church  upon  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
Chi'istology.  Christology,  as  well  as  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  was,  he 
thinks,  the  problem  which  the  ancient  Church  busied  itself  with,  and  solved 
once  for  all.  The  Lutheran  Church,  he  further  thinks,  does  not  strive  after 
the  glory  of  development,  but  appeals,  without  adding  material,  new  funda- 
mental thoughts,  to  the  testimou}'  of  the  Fathers.  On  the  other  side  also 
Schenkel  [Wesen  des  Protestantmnus,  1862,  pp.  182,  etc.,  193,  etc.)  thinks 
that  Luther  was  entangled  wholly  in  the  Chalcedon  positions,  especially  in 
that  of  the  impersonality  of  the  human  nature,  seeing  that  only  the  Divine  in 
Christ  was  to  him  the  person.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  Chalcedon 
formula  does  not  speak  of  the  impersonality  of  the  humanity,  does  not  once 
speak  of  the  person  of  the  Logos,  but  starts  from  the  two  natures,  and  the 
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secondly,  he  did  not  wish  in  the  sphere  of  the  Person  to  do 
homage  to  Monophysitism,  nor  to  regard  the  humanity  as 
impersonal ;  and  inasmuch  as,  thirdly,  he  acknowledged  a 
human  and  true  development  and  two  states  of  Christ, — this, 
of  course,  not  without  fluctuations. 

Luther  sees  above  all  things,  as  far  as  the  first  point  is 
concerned,  that  in  respect  to  the  unity  of  the  God-human 
person  as  it  eternally  stands  before  the  eye  of  faith  as  living, 
little  is  said,  if  a  Divine  Ego  is  alone  the  bond  therein.  This 
bond  lies  for  him  pre-eminently  in  the  unifying  of  the  natures 
themselves,  and  he  starts  from  this  point,  as  does  also  the  creed 
of  Chalcedon.  The  possibility  of  this  unifying  lies,  in  his 
esteem,  in  the  fact  that  the  two  natures  tend  to  each  other 
— the  humanity,  in  that  it  is  able  (as  he  sees  by  virtue  of 
his  profounder  conception  of  faith)  to  become  a  partaker 
of  the  Divine  nature ;  the  Deity,  in  that  he  knows  that  the 
dignity  and  glory  of  the  Divine  nature  consist  before  all  things 
in  the  ethical  essence  of  God,  in  righteousness,  holiness, 
and  love,  not  in  that  infinity  which  is  foreign  to  the  finite, 
and  that  God  does  not  find  it  to  be  opposed  to  this  His 
ethical  nature  to  condescend  in  love,  to  lower  Himself  most 
profoundly  into  our  flesh,  "  in  order  to  exchange  our  misery 
with  us,  that  we  may  change  with  Him  in  faith."  In  the 
love,  which  he  ontologically  takes  to  be  being,  he  finds  it 
based  that  God  should  assume  in  Christ  so  very  close  a  share 
in  humanity  as  to  class  humanity  with  Himself.  Even  prior 
to  1517  he  had  made  speculative  attempts  in  this  direction, 
in  which  he  now  looked  upon  the  humanity  as  the  form  or 
impression  of  the  Divine  image  in  the  reality  of  the  world 
(PhiL  ii.  7 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4),  and  now  regarded  the  Deity  as  the 

Divine-human  person  is  to  it  the  coalescence  of  both  natures.  Schenkel  further 
thinks  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  unity  of  the  person,  Luther  has  assumed  the 
dissolution  of  the  humanity  in  the  Deity,  with  which  he  also  combines  the 
opposite  reproach,  that  he  makes  God  capable  of  suffering.  Schenkel  himself 
indeed  denies  the  Lutheran  position  of  the  receptiveness  of  the  humanity  for 
the  Divine  nature,  as  well  as  the  immanent  Trinity,  and  finds  Zwingli  also  to 
blame  because  he  maintained  the  Chalcedon  formula.  On  what  follows  compare 
luy  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  where  rich  appendices  will 
be  found  from  Luther's  works  in  reference  to  the  following  positions  ;  compare 
therewith  Thomasius,  Christi  Person  unci  Werk,  ed.  2,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  etc., 
and  Frank,  Die  Theologie  der  Concordienformel,  iiL  1863,  pp.  165,  etc.,  319,  etc. ; 
Hahn,  Christliche  Glaubenslehre,  ed.  2,  1858,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

DoKXEE. — Christ.  Doct.  iu.  V 
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formative  power  or  the  form  for  the  matter  of  the  humanity, 
in  reference  to  which  he  quotes  the  Aristotelian  position : 
materia  appetit  formam.  But  later  he  relinquishes  these 
categories,  inasmuch  as  they  are  inadequate  in  their  gene- 
rality and  indefiniteness.  In  his  last  years  he  required  new 
categories  for  Christology,  the  old  ones  being  insufficient : 
"  Christ  must  be  spoken  of  in  new  tongues  and  speech,  the 
new  humanity  revealed  in  Him."  For,  in  his  view,  Christ 
is  to  be  conceived  under  an  idea  of  humanity,  according 
to  which  it  has  nothing  foreign  to  the  Divine  nature,  but 
has  that  by  which  it  can  first  attain  its  own  perfection 
and  truth.  As  capax  divinitatis  it  longs  to  be  impreg- 
nated, as  it  were,  with  the  Divine  nature.  This  new 
speech,  indeed,  he  has  not  created.  Nor  has  Melanchthon,^ 
who  rather  clave  to  the  pre-Eeformatiou  and  not  real  com- 
municatio  idiom atuml^ 

As  opposed  to  Nihilianism,  Luther  farther  attaches  an  im- 
portance to  the  humanity  and  the  human  personality,  where 
he  says  ^  that  there  cannot  be  anything  more  heretical  than  to 
call  the  humana  natwra  the  garment  of  the  Deity,  for  non 
vestis  or  corpus  et  Deus  sed  Dais  et  liomo  constituunt  unam 
'personam.  Therefore  also  pure  Lutherans,  like  Th.  Thumm 
and  Calov,  suppose  a  communication  not  merely  of  the  Divine 
attributes,  but  also  of  the  j^erso^wi  of  the  Logos,  and  thus 
attribute  a  communicated  personality  to  the  humanity  of 
Christ.  On  this  side  the  Lutheran  Christology  has  sought 
to  reach  the  humanity  of  Christ  more  perfectly  than  the 
Eeformed. 

And,  finally,  apart  from  the  question  on  the  personality  of 
the  human  nature,  Luther  has  insisted  on  the  perfect  reality 
of  the  humanity.  This  is  clear  from  the  characteristic  feature 
of  his  Christology,  the  comparison  of  the  figure  of  Christ  with 
that  of  the  believer,  in  which  the  metaphysical  treatment  is 
at  tlie  same  time  raised  to  the  ethical  and  completed.*     And 

^  Comp.  Herrlinger,  Theol.  Melancth.  1879,  pp.  172,  etc.,  182,  etc. 
^  At  an  earlier  date  Melanchthon  had  for  a  while  spoken  in  his  letters  like  a 
few  of  the  more  recent  Keuotics. 

*  See  his  Christological  disputation,  1538,  Thesis  36,  etc. 

*  Comp.  Hering,  Die  Mystik  Luthers,  1879,  p.  130:  "The  humanity  of 
Christ  is  treated  (by  Luther)  ever  more  evidently  not  as  a  mere  determining 
of  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  as  a  determination  and  direction  of  his  life," 
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this  is  also  especially  shown  by  his  position  in  reference  to 
the  growth,  to  the  human  development  of  Christ.^  The  pre- 
vious Christology  thought  Christ,  even  as-  a  child,  ever  omni- 
potent, omniscient,  and  a  performer  of  miracles,  not  growing 
within,  but  only  revealing  more  and  more  an  inner  being 
which  was  always  equally  perfect.  But  Luther  says  :  "  The 
humanity  of  Christ,  like  another  holy  natural  man,  has  not  at 
all  times  thought,  spoken,  willed  all  things,  although  some 
make  an  almighty  man  of  Him,  and  unwisely  mingle  the  two 
natures  and  their  work  together.  As  He  did  not  at  all  times 
see,  hear,  and  feel  all  things>  so  has  He  not  regarded  all  things 
at  all  times  with  tlie  heart,  but  as  God  has  led  Him  and 
brought  them  before  Him."  And  on  Luke  ii.  he  says  :  "  The 
words,  '  He  increased  in  spirit  and  wisdom,'  must  stand  fast, 
and  all  peculiar  imaginary  articles  of  faith,  which  would  put 
themselves  in  opposition  to  this  word,  are  to-  be  allowed  to  go : 
one  must  understand  the  wwds  according  to  their  simplest 
signification.  Whether  He  was  at  all  times  full  of  spirit  and 
gi'ace,  the  Spirit  did  not  at  all  times  move  Him,  but  now  urged 
Him  to  this  and  now  to  that.  Whether  He  was  in  Him  from 
the  commencement  of  His  conception,  still,  just  as  His  body 
grew  and  His  reason  increased,  in  a  natural  manner,  as  in  other 
men,  so  the  Spirit  rested  upon  Him  ever  more  and  more,  and 
moved  Him  more  and  more.  That  there  may  be  no  dissimula- 
tion, Luke  says  '  He  became  strong  in  spirit ;'  but  as  the  words 
sound  clear,  it  also  follows  most  plainly  that  the  older  He 
became  the  greater  He  really  gi-ew  before  God  and  in  Himself 
and  before  the  people,  and  the  greater  the  more  rational,  and 
the  more  rational  the  stronger  in  spirit  and  wisdom,  and  no 
gloss  can  be  tolerated  here.  And  this  undei-standing  is  free 
from  danger,  and  there  is  no  force  in  tlie  fear  as  to  whether  it 
conflicts  with  their  imaginary  article  of  faith."  To  this  point 
he  refers  also  in  Phil.  ii.  7  :  "  Paul  also  teaches,"  he  says, 
"  that  He  has  grown  like  another  man.  Of  course  both  (Luke 
and  Paul)  assume  that  He  was  a  peculiar  child.  In  his  com- 
plexion He  was  nobler,  and  the  grace  and  gifts  of  God  were 

whereby  He  is  the  prototype  of  our  life,  as  his  first  interpretation  of  Phil.  ii.  6, 
etc.,  of  the  year  1518  shows. 

^  Works,  Erlangen  edit.,  vii.  pp.  185,  etc.,  on  Mark  xiii.  22,  and  x.  300  on 
Luke  ii.  52. 
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richer  in  Him  than  in  others."  ^  If  afterwards  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  maintained  the  truth  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  less 
than  the  Eefonned,  passages  such  as  those  quoted  show  that 
in  these  writings  Luther  did  not  come  short.  But  certainly 
tlie  Supper  controversy  hindered  the  quiet  development  of 
Luther's  Christology  and  that  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
real  presence  of  the  Lord  in  His  Holy  Supper  lay  on  the 
conscience  of  Luther.  Instead  of  basing  this  presence  upon 
the  state  of  His  exaltation,  he  thought  himself  compelled  to 
recur  to  the  idea  of  the  Unio  generally,  upon  which  the 
inquiry  was  no  longer  made  as  to  whether  this  idea  could 
possibly  or  necessarily  have  been  realized  at  one  time  by  one 
act,  and  therefore  from  the  beginning.  He  held  the  Unio  of 
the  two  natures  to  be  such  a  means  of  proof  for  his  view 
against  his  Swiss  antagonists,  that  he  thence  derived  gene- 
rally and  universally,  and  therefore  also  in  reference  to  the 
earthly  life  of  Christ,  all  the  attributes  which,  in  respect  to 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  he  thought  applied  to  his  doctrine  of 
the  Supper.  But  seeing  that  this  means  of  proof  dated  back 
to  the  first  beginnings  of  His  theanthropic  existence  what 
could  only  have  its  place  in  the  state  of  His  exaltation,  his 
previous  doctrine  of  the  true  growth  of  the  humanity  of 
Christ  was  thus  impaired.  And  even  as  regards  the  Supper 
too  much  was  proved.  For  if  the  humanity  of  Christ  of 
itself  is  everywhere  by  virtue  of  the  Unio,  the  Lord's  Supper 
Qo  longer  has  any  superiority  objectively  and  in  itself.  Never- 
theless it  is  wrong  for  any  one  to  regard  these  positions,  which 
Luther  made  trial  of  in  the  great  confession  of  the  Supper  of 
1528  as  a  means  of  proof  for  the  real  presence  of  Christ,  as 
forming  the  peculiar  Christolog}'  of  Luther,  and  that  exclu- 
sively, and  as  denying  the  actual  growth  of  Christ,  or  as 
purposing  to  dissipate  His  humanity.'^     He  has  also  thought 

^  Luther's  Werke,  von  Walch,  xi.  389. 

*  As  Sclienkel  thinks.  That  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  here  what  is  doc- 
trine and  what  means  of  proof,  also  follows  from  the  fact  that  in  his  treatise  on 
Councils  and  Churches  of  1539,  and  in  his  small  Confession  of  the  Supper  of 
1543,  he  does  not  again  return  to  that  demonstration  from  an  eternally  similar 
Unio,  but  notwithstanding  nuaintains  unchanged  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
of  Christ.  The  Supper  controversy  certainly  caused  amongst  the  Gnesiolutherans 
the  rejection  of  the  three  important  Christological  thoughts  of  Luther's  men- 
tioned, and  they  formed  their  Christology  after  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  Supper, 
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the  omnipresence  of  the  body  of  Christ  not  to  be  infinite 
extension  in  the  universe  or  diffusion,  but  to  be  the  power  to 
make  everything  present  to  Him,  and  Himself  present  to 
everything  dynamically. 

2.  John  Beenz  and  M.  Chemnitz. — The  Swabian  school 
has  done  the  service  of  having  saved  a  few  at  least  of  the 
great  Christological  thoughts  of  Luther.  In  striking  fashion 
Brenz  criticised  the  different  Christological  theories,  in  order 
to  show  that  everything  depended  upon  forming  a  new  and 
higher  idea  of  the  humanity  of  Christ.  To  the  formula,  "  God 
is  in  Christ,"  we  may  rightly  reply,  he  says,  "  God  is  every- 
where." Should  it  be  said,  "  God  dwells  in  Christ,"  that  is 
also  true  of  all  saints.  Even  if  it  is  taught  that  God  is  in 
Christ  according  to  His  whole  fulness  and  power,  it  is  to  be 
said  by  preference  that  God  of  Himself  is  everywhere  wholly. 
We  might  hope  to  express  what  is  specific  and  pertinent  to 
Christ,  by  saying  that  God  is  in  Christ  personally.  But  again, 
God  and  the  Logos  are  everywhere,  where  they  are  only  per- 
sonally. Nor  does  the  indissolubility  of  the  union  of  the 
Logos  with  the  man  Jesus  belong  to  Christ  alone,  but  to  all 
the  perfected  saints.  Consequently,  he  says,  what  is  distinc- 
tive of  Christ  is  not  yet  described  in  the  Unio  hypostatica. 
This  must  rather  lie  in  what  the  humanity  of  Jesus  has 
received  by  the  Unio.  We  are  consequently  referred  to  the 
unifying  of  the  natures,  and  its  consequences  for  the  humanity. 
With  Luther  the  road  is  again  opened,  first  to  the  completion 
of  the  unity  in  the  sphere  of  the  natures,  and  as  a  consequence 
only  thence  to  the  permissible  resulting  of  the  unity  of  the 
divine-human  person.^  Only  thus,  he  thinks,  is  the  thought 
of  the  incarnation  reached,  which  finds  a  still  quite  insufficient 
expression  in  the  Unio  personalis,  namely,  when  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  in  Christ  the  humanity  attains  by  means  of  the 
Logos  to  a  unique  existence ;  that  is  to  say,  this  thought,  the 

or  rather  after  his  attempt  at  finding  a  basis  which  he  had  surrendered  for  a 
long  time.  But  even  Melanchthon  and  his  school  have  not  cherished  what  was 
new  and  important  in  Luther's  Christology,  because  in  their  view  it  was  buried 
under  the  doctrine  of  the  Ubiquity. 

^  Corresponding  with  the  words  of  the  creed  of  Chalcedon.  It  was  there 
thought  to  be  of  itself  consistent,  thac  the  Logos  communicates  His  Ego 
to  humanity,  as  later  teachers  expressly  said.  But  the  Commimio  naturarum  is 
thought  to  be  the  first,  although  by  the  deed  of  the  Logos-Ego. 
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possession  of  Deity  in  an  inseparable  manner  as  something 
which  has  become  its  own,  so  that  in  this  sense  it  may  be 
said  that  this  man  is  also  God,  Deity  pertains  to  Him.  In 
this  Luther's  thought  was  again  assumed,  that  advance  to  the 
Unio  of  the  natures  should  be  made  within  themselves,  and 
that  the  Unio  iKrsoncdis  should  thus  be  the  result,  instead  of 
making  the  union  of  the  Divine  person  with  the  human 
nature  the  foundation,  and  seeing  therein  the  theanthropic 
unity.  Thus,  at  auy  rate,  the  words  "  man,"  "  humanity," 
receive  a  new  importance,  which  seems  to  condition  that  it 
belongs  to  its  truth,  that  it  has  the  Divine  as  its  own  and  its 
proper  right.  The  possibility  of  this,  Brenz  finds  a  basis  for 
thus :  the  humanity  is  ccqjax  divinitatis ;  from  the  beginning 
this  humanity  is  the  goal  of  the  world  in  the  idea  of  God.^ 
Therefore  the  susceptibility  of  humanity  for  God  is  first  satis- 
fied by  the  Divine  self-communication  perfected  in  Christ. 
And  this  also  corresponds  with  the  essence  of  God.  Accord- 
ing to  His  power  over  Himself,  and  according  to  His  love,  He 
can  and  will  wholly  communicate  Himself.  It  is  true  His 
self-existence  is  not  communicable,  but  His  whole  nature 
besides  is.  And  unless  tlie  Divine  nature  were  given  to 
humanity,  the  communication  of  God,  and  its  goal- incarnation, 
would  be  an  impossibility. 

But  these  most  excellent  positions  of  the  Swabian  Christo- 
logy  Chemnitz  ^  opposed.  Especially  would  he  know  nothing 
of  a  humana  capacitas  in  the  sense  that  the  actually  Divine  can 
become  man's  own ;  he  would  only  know  it  in  the  pre-Eefor- 
mation  sense,  that  humanity  is  the  sphere  in  which  the 
Divine  fulness  is,  and  that  God  can  work  through  it.  He 
does  not  teach  an  inner  longing  (appdere)  of  human  nature  for 
Divine  self-communication,  to  use  Luther's  phrase,  nor  an 
inner  self-inclination  of  the  Logos  towards  humanity ;  it  is 
simply  that  the  onmipotence  of  the  Logos  has  completed  the 
hypostatic  U7iio  with  human  nature  contra  as  well  as  supra, 
naturam  huwanam.  Start  is  made  by  him  from  the  U^iio 
hypostatica,  not  from  the  Unio  nahiraomm,  and  consequently 
various  new  predicates  attach  themselves  to  the  God-man, 
but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  Divine  a  property  of 

^  Ojyj}-  viii.  pp.  9S4,  1006.     He  has  similar  thoughts  to  Irenseus,  Hikry,  etc. 
^  Z>e  duabus  naturis  in  Christo,  1570. 
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the  human ;  rather  the  Divine  remains  a  property  of  the 
Logos.  The  opposite  assumption  was,  he  thought,  con- 
fusio.  Thus  it  only  remains  that  the  Logos  inhabits  the 
humanity,  and  works  through  it,  mysteriously  augmenting  its 
forces ;  and  the  question  soon  suggests  itself,  with  what  right 
mention  is  still  made  of  a  comiminicatio  idiomatum,  seeing 
that  a  communication,  which  confers  nothing  as  a  possession, 
is  no  communication.  Chemnitz  remained  satisfied  with  the 
fact  that  the  Unio  liypodatica  is  established,  and  that  the 
hypostasis  or  person  of  the  Logos  represents  the  Ego  in  the 
human  nature  assumed,  in  which  he  overlooks  that  either  thus 
he  inconsistently  still  allows  a  Divine  thing,  the  Ego  of  the 
Logos,  which  means  more  than  the  communication  of  Divine 
attributes,  to  become  the  property  of  the  humanity ;  or,  that 
he  thereby  abridges  the  human  nature,  inasmuch  as  that  the 
Person  of  the  Logos  may  become  the  Ego  for  the  humanity, 
he  assumes  a  loss  of  the  proper  human  personality ;  ^  to  say 
nothing  about  the  Person  of  the  Logos  being  necessarily 
thought  to  be  equal  with  a  human  individual  Ego,  if  it  is 
supposed  capable  of  occupying  the  place  of  a  human  Ego. 
Nevertheless  everything  in  the  Incarnation  is  reduced  in  his 
view  to  the  TJnio  hypostatica,  which  does  not  merely  mean  to 
him  that  the  (personal)  Logos  accomplishes  the  incarnation, 
but  also  that  its  result  is  essentially  nothing  else  than  that 
the  Logos  places  Himself  as  the  person  or  Ego  of  this  man, 
whereby  the  humanity  is  lowered  to  be  the  mere  garment  of 
the  Deity,  and  a  mere  theophany  necessarily  becomes  the 
consequence  of  the  Christology.^ 

But  the  Swabian  school  is  certainly  not  without  obligation 
to  this  opposition  of  Chemnitz  to  a  more  earnest  comviunicatio 
of  the  Divine,  because  of  exaggerations  which  it  allows  to 
become  faults.  What  was  for  a  time  a  means  of  proof  for 
Luther  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Supper,  namely,  that  the  Unio 

^  In  fact,  he  teaches  a  dimissio  proprice  subsktentice  humancB  naturcB.  Compare 
my  History  of  tlie  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

■-'  The  laborious  and  skilled,  defence  of  M.  Chemnitz  in  Frank's  TTieohgie  der 
Concordien/ormel,  iii.  1862,  pp.  164-396,  has  not  been  able  to  set  aside  the 
considerations  adduced  above,  and  has  not  exactly  conceived  in  a  historical 
manner  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  plan  of  the  Christology  of 
Chemnitz  and  that  of  the  Swabian  school.  Comp.  my  History  of  tlie  Doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ. 
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naturarum  was  from  the  first  complete,  they  have  sought  to 
transform  into  a  dogma.  This  is  their  doctrine  of  the  status 
majesticus  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  from  the  commencement 
of  His  life,  seeing  that  the  school  almost  wholly  omitted  to 
distinguish  between  the  idea  or  the  ideal  of  the  Unio  and  its 
realization,  and  imported  what  can  only  be  the  result  of  a 
truly  human  process  into  the  initial  stages  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  In  a  word,  they  dated  the  state  of  exaltation  back  to 
that  of  humiliation.  Thus  they  arrived  at  the  monstrous 
propositions,  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  by  the  act  of  the 
Unio  already  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  that  the 
ascent  into  heaven  has  already  happened  therewith,  and  that 
the  later  narrative  of  the  ascension  only  shows  by  symbol 
what  existed  from  the  beginning.  On  His  human  side,  they 
say.  He  has  always  possessed  absolute  omnipresence,  and  was 
in  Athens  whilst  He  was  in  Jerusalem ;  hanging  on  the  cross,  He 
ruled  the  world  by  His  omnipotence  ;  whilst  He  lay  in  the  grave 
He  was  also  everywhere,  etc.  In  this  it  is  still  to  be  specially 
noticed  that,  contrary  to  Luther's  meaning  of  2  Pet.  i.  4,  they 
see  the  Divine  Majestas  in  physical  attributes  pre-eminently. 
For  the  ethical  attributes  they  would  have  conceded  a  deve- 
lopment. Seeing,  then,  that  they  thus  ascribed  the  Divine 
majesty  to  Christ  from  the  beginning,  namely.  His  omni- 
presence, omnipotence,  and  omniscience,  and  opposed  them- 
selves to  Luther's  position  of  a  true  development  of  Jesus, 
the  only  course  open  to  them  was  either  to  change  all 
development  in  the  whole  state  of  the  humiliation  of  Christ 
into  a  mere  appearance,  or  to  suppose  a  double  humanity  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  humiliation,  an  absolutely  perfected, 
side  by  side  with  a  developing  humanity.^  On  this  side, 
Chemnitz,  as  the  head  of  the  Lower  Saxons,  has  done  the 
service  of  having  preserved  important  positions,  especially 
belonging  to  Luther's  earlier  time.  We  may  not,  it  was  said, 
volatilize  the  truth  of  the  human  development  of  Christ ; 
during  its  time  a  relative  repose  of  the  Logos  in  Christ  must 

^  When  Frank  (p.  210)  maintains,  in  opposition  to  tlie  above,  that  the  Swabians 
had  no  wish  to  deny  a  true  development,  he  forgets  that  we  are  not  in  scientific 
things  concerned  with  mere  desire.  And  when  there  appear,  side  by  side  with 
the  expressions  mentioned  (Frank,  p.  337),  passages  which  expressly  assert  the 
growth  and  development  of  Christ,  they  directly  prove  that  they  pertain  to  a 
double  humanity. 
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be  assumed  in  spite  of  the  Unio}  By  the  act  of  the  Unio 
the  fulness  of  the  Divine  powers  does  not  flow  over  even  into 
the  human  nature  by  a  physical  necessity,  but  it  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  Logos  how  much  He  will  communicate. 
Even  Luther,  it  is  asserted,  afterwards  abandoned  the  omni- 
prcesentia  absoluta  of  the  God-man.^  The  Logos  has  ever 
maintained  and  used  at  His  own  disposal  His  Godhead  and 
activity  of  government.  And  with  the  humanity  of  Jesus 
He  has  only  been  so  far  united  as  the  state  of  humiliation 
admitted.  In  this  a  relative  separation  was  assumed  for  the 
time  of  growth  between  the  eternally  perfect  Logos  and  the 
still  non-perfected  man,  and  the  full  idea  of  the  God-humanity 
was  distinguished  from  the  stages  of  its  realization.  Indeed, 
this  full  idea  was  thought  insufficient  by  him,  for  even  in  the 
state  of  exaltation  the  predicates  of  majesty  are  supposed 
never  to  become  the  property  of  the  humanity.^ 


§  95. — Continuation. 

The  Christologij  of  the  Formula  Concordijs. — in  the  two 
tendencies  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Swabian  and  the 
Lower  Saxon,  the  factors  which  are  found  together  in  Luther's 
Christology  are  separated.  Had  they  been  brought  to  a 
scientific  union,  a  satisfactory  Christology  might  have  been 
hoped  for.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  parties  united  in  the 
work  of  concord;*  but  before  inner  agreement  and  colla- 
boration had  been  attained,  haste  was  made  to  a  premature 
formal  conclusion,  which  neither  elicited  for  the  common  good 

>  Cap.  XXX.  says  that  the  Logos  has  restrained  Himself,  has  suspended  or 
retracted  His  influence  upon  the  humanity,  in  order  to  remit  thereto  its  own 
laws  of  development. 

*  Cap.  XXX.  p.  193. 

^  Only  he  assumed  inconsistently,  from  love  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper, 
that,  because  of  the  Unio,  prerogatives  which  are  superior  and  opposed  to  the 
human  nature  were  communicated  to  the  exalted  Christ,  namely,  the  ability  to 
be  and  to  work  where  He  wills — omniproesentia  hypothetica.  On  the  contrary, 
even  the  Swabians  assumed,  for  the  state  of  humiliation,  a  miracle  which  Jesus 
has  performed  of  Himself  sometimes  in  order  to  limit  His  humanity  in  knowing 
and  working,  e.g.  to  limit  His  presence  to  one  place.  But  the  more  stringent 
stood  to  the  secret  use  of  the  Divine  prerogatives  [xfi-^is  rUs  xf^'^-s). 

*  The  result  lies  in  the  F.  C.  Epit.  605,  etc.,  Sol.  Bed.  761,  etc 
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all  t)liat  was  good  in  both  sides,  nor  excised  all  tliat  was 
incorrect ;  rather  did  weakening  and  mutual  concessions 
(partly  in  equivocal  expressions)  conceal  dissonances  still 
existing,  which  soon  broke  out  again,  and  at  once  the  F.  C. 
failed  to  find  universal  recognition.  Upon  the  genuine  sense 
of  the  unifying  formula  there  soon  arose  a  second  controversy. 
Nevertheless  the  F.  C.  saved  a  few  of  Luther's  important 
thoughts. 

The  Unio,  it  teaches,  is  a  Unio  naturarum,  and  does  not 
consist  in  the  unity  of  the  person  who  includes  the  natures.^ 
It  boldly  stops  at  the  position  that  in  Christ  the  most  distant 
extremes,  God  and  man,  have  combined  into  a  unity,  on  the 
one  side  by  the  love  of  the  self-communicating  Logos,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  receptiveness  of  the  human  nature. 
Humana  ncdura  capax  divince?  Mary  did  not  bear  a  mere 
man,  but  a  man  with  whom  the  Logos  Himself  was  essentially 
united,  and  there  is  a  real  communication  of  the  one  nature 
to  the  other.^  Not  figuratively  merely,  as  the  Eeformed  and 
Catholic  Churches  customarily  teach,  does  the  one  nature 
contain  the  predicates  of  the  other,  as  though  they  had  not 
actually  everything  in  common ;  but  the  proprictates  essen- 
tiales  of  both  natures,  nay,  the  natures  themselves,  have 
intercommunications,  in  so  far  as  this  is  at  all  possible 
without  detriment  to  their  permanent  duality.  Only  the 
substances  of  the  two  natures  remain  of  themselves  un- 
changed. Within  the  Unio  the  two  natures  cannot  be  united 
mechanically  merely  like  duo  asseres  conglutinati,   but   their 

'  The  formulas  are :  Divina  et  humana,  natiira  in  Christo  personaliter  unitce 
sunt,  606,  5.  Divinitas  et  humanitas  in  Christo  unam  personam  constituunt, 
whicli  is  also  called  hypostatica  unio,  771,  41.  Nothing  is  taught  by  the  F.  C. 
of  an  impiersonalitas  humance  naturae,  nor  is  it  said  that  God  as  the  Word  has 
accepted  the  position  of  the  personality  for  th-e  humanity  of  Christ,  but  the 
formula  is  :  ttiriusque  natures  una  tantum  est  persona,  770,  36  ;  Deus  et  homo 
unitus  est  in  una  persona,  772,  44  ;  it  is  the  end  and  result  of  the  unifying  of 
the  natures,  unitce  sunt  ad  constituendum  unum,  i<pirTafiii»»,  606,  9.  Divinitas 
cum  humanitate  unita  est  in  unam  personam,  785,  85  ;  ut — PersorM  Filii  Dei 
incarnati — sine  humanitate  sua  nan  sit  integra  persona,  763,  11. 

^  611,  34 ;  774,  52 ;  775,  53.  But  the  Divine  endowments  were  never 
naiurales  for  the  humanity,  so  that  it  had  them  jjer  se  (781,  71),  they  remained 
as  that  which  was  conferred  ;  this  humanity  remains  sub  Deo  {111,  61),  there 
is  never  found  an  excequatio  divince  et  humance  naturae.  Nevertheless  tha 
Divine  predicates  became  the  property  of  the  humanity. 

^  F.  C.  605-612;  761-788. 
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inexpressible  alliance  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  Christ  man  is  God 
and  God  is  man,  which  would  be  impossible,  if  the  natures 
had  not  actually  communicated  something  to  each  other. 
Without  this  communication,  which  according  to  the  ancient 
figure  is  compared  to  the  fire  in  glowing  iron  as  well  as  to 
the  union  of  body  and  soul,  the  Son  of  God  could  only  be 
with  us  upon  earth  in  word  and  sacrament,  and  in  all  our  need, 
with  His  naked  Deity.  His  human  presence  would  no  longer 
pertain  to  us.  But  in  this  case  all  that  was  most  consoling 
would  be  taken  from  us.  His  pure  Deity  would  be  for  us  a 
consuming  fire.^  Conversely,  without  a  participation  of  his 
Divine  nature  in  the  human,  Christ  would  have  merely 
suffered  for  us  as  a  man.  His  Divine  nature  certainly 
cannot  suffer  of  itself  But  it  can  lovingly  participate 
in  the  humanity'',  together  with  which  it  has  become  a 
person.^  In  spite  of  its  participation  in  the  Divine  nature, 
the  human  remains  limited,  finally,  in  itself,  continues  in 
its  lineaments.^  This  also  deserves  honourable  mention, 
that,  although  not  elaborated  purely,  the  doctrine  of  a 
double  state  of  Christ  has  been  introduced  into  Dogmatics, 
the  status  exinanitionis  and  exaltationis.  Upon  this  point 
there  was  unity,  namely,  that  in  the  state  of  exaltation 
the  humanity  no  longer  stood  in  the  mere  possession  of  the 
Divine  predicates,  but  has  entered  upon  the  open  exercise 
of  the  Divine  majesty.  But  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
Divine  prerogatives  on  the  part  of  the  human  nature  during 
the  status  exinanitionis  there  was  not  an  actual  unanimity, 
although  Chemnitz  made  the  rash  concession,  that  from  the 
first  moment  the  humanity  had  by  virtue  of  the  Unio  entered 
into  the  possession — although  not  the  exercise — of  all  Divine 
predicates.*  On  both  sides  the  continual  exercise  of  the 
Divine  predicates  was  ascribed  to  the  Logos,  and  all  self- 

'  F.  C.  786.  2  €07,  13  ;  608,  14  ;  771. 

s  606,  6,  8  ;  610,  27-29  ;  786,  89,  etc. 

*  He  certainly  did  not  understand  the  possession  to  be  a  property  which  he 
should  have,  like  the  Swabians,  but  yet  he  consented  to  the  proposition  in  the 
F.  C.  764,  13 :  Quod  ad  hanc  majentatem  attinet,  ad  quam  ChrUtus  secundum 
buam  humanitatem  exaltatus  est ;  non  earn  turn  demum  accepU,  cum  a  mortuis 
resurrexit  et  ad  ccelos  ascendit.  Sed  turn,  cum  in  utero  matris  conciperetur  ft 
homojieret,  quando  videlicet  divina  et  kumana  natura  personaliter  aunt  unitce, 
767,  26. 
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renunciation  of  the  same  was  denied  for  the  status  cxinanitionis} 
But  whilst  Chemnitz  did  not  regard  the  exercise  of  the  Divine 
predicates  by  the  humanity  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
Unio,  but  subjected  that  exercise  to  the  will  of  Christ,  the 
Swabians  held  fast  to  a  continual  latent  exercise  of  the 
possession  of  the  Divine  attributes.  Ordinarily,  thought 
Chemnitz,  Jesus  in  His  statiis  cxinanitionis  did  not  make  use 
of  His  possession  of  the  Divine  majestas  on  the  side  of  His 
humanity,  but  when  He  so  willed,  He  could  do  so  at  any 
moment,  and  similarly  He  also  made  in  reference  to  the  state 
of  exaltation  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Supper  dependent 
on  His  will,  whilst  the  Swabians  regarded  His  perpetual 
Omnipresence  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Unio.  To 
the  concession,  that  the  humanity  was  from  the  beginning  in 
possession  of  the  Divine  attributes  (therefore  also  of  the 
Omniscience,  for  example),  he  allowed  himself  to  be  driven 
by  the  Swabians,  who  knew  how  to  break  through  the 
acknowledgment  of  Luther's  so-called  great  Confession  of  the 
Supper,"^  but  at  the  same  time  not  merely  lost  the  possibility 
of  precisely  distinguishing  the  two  states,  but  his  strong 
position  generally ;  ^  for,  with  the  possession  of  the  Divine 
attributes,  e.g.  omnipresence  and  omniscience,  as  the  Swabians 
maintained,  their  exercise  must  be  indissolubly  associated.^ 
This  possession  from  the  human  beginning  must  manifestly 

^  That  since  the  Unio  all  operation  of  the  Logos  has  also  become  the  act  of 
the  humanity  of  Jesus,  was  therefore  not  accepted.  If  after  the  Unio  the  Logos 
still  has  His  freedom,  His  operation  transcending  the  humanity,  this  would  not 
agi'ee  with  the  later  proposition  :  totus  Logos  in  came,  etc.  To  this  only  the 
Tiibingen  theologians  had  a  right  for  the  earthly  life,  because  they  maintained 
a  latent  exercise  of  the  majesty  on  the  part  of  the  humanity. 

2  F.  C.  761.  3,  784.  81,  786.  86  (in  this  passage  Luther's  Great  Confession 
upon  the  Slipper  is  raised  to  a  Symbolical  importance).  Comp.  Planck, 
Geschickte  der  Frotestantischen  Lehrbegrijf,  vol.  6,  pp.  453,  459. 

^  Frank  seeks  to  defend  Chemnitz,  because  from  the  beginning  he  assiimed  a 
Unio  hypostatica,  and  that  in  it,  according  to  the  principle,  all  Divine  preroga- 
tives have  become  the  possession  of  Jesus.  But  this  possession  would  thus  have 
been  a  physical  necessity  logically  following  from  the  Unio  hypostatica,  which 
would  not  agree  with  what  Chemnitz  teaches  upon  the  repose  or  self-retraction 
of  the  Logos  (see  above,  p.  232). 

*  Which  even  Frank  is  compelled  to  acknowledge.  Therefore  the  case  is 
little  improved  when  Chemnitz  broke  through  the  view  that  782.  74  only 
appears  to  refer  to  the  exalted  state  :  jam  etiam  secundum  htimanam  naturam 
omnia  novlt  et  potest. 
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make  all  spiritual  growth  Doketic.  But  even  the  Swabians 
conceded,  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  case,  the  formula  of 
Chemnitz  of  the  supra  vel  contra  naturam  humaiuim,  which 
does  not  consist  with  the  former  ccqjacitas  for  the  Divina 
natura}  It  is  clear  that  these  definitions  of  the  F.  C.  either 
volatilize  the  humanity  or  conduct  to  a  double  humanity,  a 
perfected  by  the  side  of  a  developing  humanity. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  oppositions  m  the  controversy 
between  the  Tubingen  and  Giessen  theologians,  which  were 
only  silenced,  broke  out  again.  The  former  (Thumm)  taught 
a  Kpw^i<;  Trj<;  -xpija-eo)^  of  the  Divine  prerogatives  on  the  side 
of  the  human  nature,  whilst  the  Giessen  theologians  (Feuer- 
born,  Balthasar  Menzer,  and  others)  taught  a  renunciation 
of  their  exercise  (/ceycoo-t?  t?}?  xP'H^^^^)-  With  them  the 
Saxon  Decisio  of  1624  agreed  in  the  main,  and  still  more 
the  further  history  of  the  Lutheran  Christology.  Both  sides 
accept  the  uninterrupted  actuality  of  the  Logos  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  reject  as  a  ^Xa(T(f)r}fiia  the  opinion 
that  the  Deity  empties  Himself  in  Christ,  or  that  the  Deity  is 
to  be  thought  as  humiliated, — an  opinion  which  the  F.  C.  had 
already  repudiated.* 

Thus  the  F.  C.  brought  no  settlement,  indeed  a  stagnation 
soon  intervened,  and  by  consequence  a  relinquishment  of  the 
problem.  The  gradual  decomposition  of  this  Christology 
began  even  in  the  seventeenth  century.  At  first  the  acknow- 
ledgment seemed  compulsory,  that  not  the  quiescent  attributes 
of  God,  the  ceternitas,  infinitas,  but  only  the  active,  are  com- 
municated. Further,  instead  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Divine 
attributes  became  the  property  of  the  humanity,  the  so-called 
avvhvaai<i  of  the  two  natures  was  supposed,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  Logos  works  in  and  through  the  humanity. 

The  main  doctrinal  acti\'ity  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 

>  773.  50. 

*  F.  C.  612,  773.  49,  781.  71.  This  would  lead  to  Arianism,  i.e.  to  the 
denial  of  the  Deity  of  the  Son  as  equal  in  essence  to  the  Father,  which  Philippi 
rightly  gives  prominence  to  as  opposed  to  Thomasius,  4,  129-137,  257.  Even 
Hahn,  Lehrb.  des  christl.  Glaubens,  recalls  that  this  mode  of  teaching  swei-ves 
Irom  the  doctrine  of  the  (Ecumenical  as  well  as  the  Lutheran  Church,  II. 
p.  187,  etc.  Frank  vainly  tries  to  come  to  the  help  of  this  passage  of  the  F.  C. 
as  opposed  to  the  Kenotic  view  of  Thomasius,  and  to  vindicate  its  ecclesiastical 
character,  p.  265. 
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to  distribute  tlie  communicatio  idiomatum  into  different  classes, 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  Chemnitz.  These  are  three. 
The  two  natures  give,  in  the  first  place,  their  predicates  of  the 
one  person  {genus  idiomaticum) ;  secondly,  the  person  acts 
through  the  two  natures  {genus  apotelesmaticum).  The  Ee- 
formed  Churches  also  concede  these  two  kinds,  whilst  they  deny 
the  third,  the  genus  majesiaticum,  i.e.  the  communication  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Divine  nature  to  the  human  nature  and 
person,^ 

The  status  exinanitionis  the  Lutheran  Dogmatics  was  wont 
to  regard  as  an  act  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  consequently  as 
a  self-abasement  on  His  part,  for  the  Divine  nature  cannot  be 
abased,  even  by  its  own  agency.  But  the  very  first  element 
of  the  earthly  existence  of  Jesus  is  humiliation.  If,  not- 
withstanding, the  latter  is  to  be  thought  as  initiated  by  Christ's 
humanity,  we  are  led  by  logical  sequence  to  the  belief  that 
the  humanity  already  existed  in  unio  with  the  Logos  before 
its  conception,  and  indeed  in  the  state  of  majesty,  i.e.  we  are 
led  to  a  pre-existence  of  the  humanity  of  Christ.^ 


§  96. — Continuation. 

II. — The  Reformed  Christology  (comp.  the  introductory 
paragraph  of  §  94). 

Generally  speaking,  the  Eeformed  Christology  abided  by 
the  positions  of  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon,  rejecting  both  Mono- 
physitism  and  Nestoriauism,  only  that  it  did  not  merely  accept 
a  unifying  of  the  natures  to  form  the  unity  of  the  person  as 
the  result,  but  regarded  this  unity  of  the  person  as  given  purely 
in  the  Logos,  who  assumed  humanity,  and  even  constituted 
the  Ego  thereof.  Still  it  definitely  sought  to  avoid  the  vola- 
tilization of  the  humanity.  Zwingli  halted  at  an  external  rela- 
tion between  the  Divine  and  human.      He  was  only  able  to 

^  The  diristolbgy  of  the  modern  Kenotics  would  have,  side  by  side  with  the 
genus  majestaticum,  a  raTuvurDio*,  i.e.  a  communication  to  the  Deity  of  the 
human  abasement, — a  view  which,  according  to  the  F.  C.  (612),  is  absolutely 
inadmissible  because  of  the  Divine  immutability. 

^  Comp.  Schneckenburger,  vol.  ii.  pp.  202,  etc.,  207,  etc. 
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distinguish  the  natures  as  the  infinite  and  finite.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  perfect  communication  of  the  Logos  to  the  humanity, 
he  expounded  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  point  to  an 
internal  relation  of  the  two  natures  in  a  figurative  manner 
(as  Alloosis)}  Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  halted  at  the  position 
that  adoration  and  the  power  of  redemption  do  not  belong  to 
the  Logos  only,  but  to  the  God-man,  seeing  that  he  asserts  the 
main  idea  to  be  that  of  the  mediator  between  God  and  man. 
The  leading  Eeformed  theologians,  such  as  Beza,  Olevianus, 
and  C.  Ursinus,  Zanchi,  Grynceus,  Peter  Martyr,  Sadeel, 
accepting  as  they  did  a  co-operation  of  the  Deity  and  the 
humanity  in  the  production  of  the  work  of  redemption,  held 
that  fast  which  was  of  immediate  and  indispensable  import- 
ance for  faith  in  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elaboration 
of  christological  doctrine  effected  by  the  stricter  Eeformed 
theologians  swerved  in  an  important  manner  from  the 
Lutherans,  especially  the  Swabians,  whilst  they  approximated 
more  to  Chemnitz.  When  Chemnitz  said  that  the  Divine 
idiomata  essentially  transcend  the  receptiveness  of  human 
nature,  —  being  supra  et  contra  earn,  —  they  accepted  the 
statement  most  seriously.  Their  canon  was :  jinituni  non 
capax  infinitii^  As  a  finite  magnitude,  the  humanity  of 
Christ  must,  they  said,  be  confined  to  a  space  in  heaven. 
But  whilst  Chemnitz  coincided  with  the  Swabians,  for  the 
Bake  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper,  that  the  humanity  of 
Christ  received  what  was  contra  et  supra  naturam,  and  was 
thereby  exalted  above  itself,  the  Eeformed  theologians  found 
an  inconsequence  in  this,  a  magical  donum  superaddititm,  and 
assented  to  the  fundamental  position  of  the  Swabians,  that 
what  was  actually  communicated  by  the  Divine  nature  to  the 
human,  must  actually  become  the  property  thereof,  and  not  be 
superior  or  contrary  to  its  idea. 

Tlie  Eeformed  theologians  certainly  conceded  an  elevation 
of  the  powers  of  human  nature  by  the  Logos,  who  com- 
municated to  it  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  anointing 
{unctio),  and  they  therefore  laid  a  great  stress  upon  the  Holy 

^  John  i.  ii  means,  lie  says,  Man  has  become  God,  Luther's  Works,  vol.  xx. 
'.  1496,  etc. 

-  As  opposed  to  this,  the  Lutherans  say  that  the  measure  of  receptiveness  is 
dependent  on  the  almighty  will  of  God. 
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Spirit  and  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  reference  to  the  Person  of 
Christ.  But  they  halted  at  the  position,  that  the  Divine 
communication  must  observe  the  limits  laid  down  by  the 
receptiveness  of  the  human  nature.  But  it  is  only  finite, 
they  say.  Finite  and  infinite  wholly  exclude  each  other  (in 
which  statement  no  difference  is  made  between  extensive  and 
intensive  infinity).^  With  this  axiom  they  operated  no  less 
than  the  Lutheran  did  with  the  opposite  axiom.  Therefore 
the  controversy  necessarily  remained  unfruitful,  and  agree- 
ment impossible,  so  long  as  an  inquiry  into  the  essence  of  the 
human  nature  in  relation  to  the  Divine  had  not  decided  this 
fundamental  question.  But  to  this  metaphysical  inquiry 
advance  was  not  for  a  long  time  made ;  and  it  is  only  the 
philosophical  investigations  made  since  Kant  which  have 
directed  themselves  to  the  ideas  of  the  infinite  and  finite,  of 
God  and  man,  and  which  have  brought  a  wide-reaching  agree- 
ment into  the  more  recent  Dogmatics.  Consequently  at  that 
time  the  only  course  open  was  to  show  the  consequences  of 
the  two-sided  axioms,  and  to  maintain  them  against  opponents. 
The  Lutherans  considered  it  in  many  ways  a  touchstone,  so 
to  speak,  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  wliether  it  was  recognized 
that  the  Logos  is  totus  or  totaliter  in  came,  not  in  order  to 
confine  him,  but  to  expand  the  humanity,  without  wishing, 
nevertheless,  to  volatilize  its  limited  form.^     Some  said  that 

1  Even  Chemnitz  concedes  (comp.  Frank,  p.  358),  that  the  natural  grounds 
do  not  permit  the  finita  natura  to  be  capax  infiniti,  but  Ahnighty  "Wisdom  can 
nevertheless  make  it  capax  infiniti,  in  which  view  it  is  certainly  to  be  again 
considered,  that  to  Chemnitz  this  capacitas  does  not  mean  the  ability  to  have 
the  Divine  as  a  propertj'^  (see  above,  p.  230). 

^  Various  theories  were  attempted,  to  show  how  the  humanity  could  take  part 
in  the  omnipresence  of  the  Logos,  upon  which  more  will  be  said  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  few  modern  writers,  also,  especially  those  who  are 
attached  to  the  modern  Kenotic  theories,  love  to  regard  it  as  the  result  of 
Lutheran  orthodoxy,  that  from  the  moment  of  the  Unio  not  merely  are  Deity 
and  humanity  inseparably  associated,  one  not  being  without  the  other,  but  also 
that  the  Logos  is  and  works  in  no  way  extra  carnem  any  longer,  -in  which  case 
it  necessarily  breaks  with  all  Christian  antiquity,  with  all  passages  of  Scripture 
and  in  Luther  which  speak  of  a  growth  of  the  human  nature,  and  with  the 
positions  of  Chemnitz  upon  a  Retractio  of  the  Logos  lor  the  purpose  of  this 
growth,  indeed  even  with  the  common  Lutheran  doctrine  that  prior  to  the 
exaltation  the  humanity  of  Christ  had  not  the  pknaria  usurpatio  of  the  Divine 
endowments,  and  therefore  did  not  actually  work  ever}'where  and  always  with 
the  Logos,  v.ho  on  His  part  exercised  the  Divine  prerogatives  eternally 
unchanged. 
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the  omnipresent  Logos  has  everywhere  the  assumed  humanity 
of  Christ  present  itself,  as  the  humanity  has  Him  present 
(prcesentia  intima).  On  the  other  hand,  the  humanity  of 
Christ  is  not  present  in  relation  to  everything,  therefore, 
in  the  whole  world.  It  has  not,  it  was  said,  prcesentia 
extima.  Philipp  Nicolai  thinks  that  the  Logos  takes  the 
universe  in  His  hand  as  a  web  of  dust,  and  that  He  is 
in  the  humanity  of  Jesus.  Since,  then,  the  soul  of  Jesus 
gazes  into  the  Logos,  who  embraces  the  world  omnipresently 
in  Himself,  the  whole  world  is  present  to  it,  which  view 
seems  to  lead  back  to  a  mere  omnipresence  of  knowing. 
Others  said  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  omnipresent,  but 
only  acttt,  pcrsonce,  not  naturce.  But  then  it  is  their  persona 
of  the  Logos  who  is  omnipresent.  It  is  evident  that  even 
the  Eeformed  theologians  might  say  this,  inasmuch  as  no 
omnipresence  w^as  found  for  the  human  nature,  but  at  most  for 
the  person  of  the  humanity,  when,  namely,  the  persona  of  the 
Logos  was  communicated  thereto.  The  Helmstedters  and 
others  who  approximated  more  to  Martin  Chemnitz  supposed 
a  hypothetical  omnipresence,  or  more  exactly  a  multiprmsentia, 
imdtilocatio,  for  the  sake  of  the  Supper.^ 

The  Eeformed  theologians  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
Logos  has  indeed  become  incarnate,  whether  with  His  persona 
alone  as  the  majority  thought,  or  with  His  natura  as  well. 
They  also  said  it  was  inseparably  associated  with  the 
humanity,  and  never  after  existed  without  it  since  the  JJnio, 
as  the  humanity  did  not  exist  without  the  Logos.  But  it 
also  eternally  is  and  remains  omnipresently  active  outside  of 
the  humanity  and  its  limitation.  Since  the  humanity  must 
remain  finite,  the  infinite  Logos  could  never  be  totaliter  in 
came.  It  is,  they  said,  everywhere  wholly,  and  therefore  also 
totus  in  cam£,  of  Christ.  But  it  is  also  extra  carnem,  and 
remains  so.  His  dimnxt,  natura  transcends  the  human 
eternally  and  infinitely,  although  it  rules  the  world  omni- 
potently from  the  human  nature  as   the   world-centre.     An 

^  Chemnitz  had  insisted  upon  the  position,  that  the  exercise  of  the  Divine 
prerogatives  depended  on  the  free  will  of  the  God-man,  a  position  which  was 
also  broken  through  by  him  {F.  C.  767.  26,  782.  74),  and  which  the  Swabians 
could  only  grant  in  the  sense  that  what  is  self-evidently  given  in  the  Unio  is 
also  willed  by  Christ. 
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impartation  of  the  properties  (zueigengehen)  of  tlie  Divine  to 
the  human  they  would  not  have ;  but  then,  strictly  regarded, 
no  adoration  of  the  God-man  could  be  permitted,  but  only  of 
the  Logos  in  Christ. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  survey  the  two-sided  Christology 
according  to  its  fundamental  character,  the  strength  of  the 
Lutheran  lies  in  the  prominence  it  gives  to  the  ideal  or  goal, 
but  it  acknowledges  too  little  that  this  goal  is  only  to  be 
attained  by  a  development,  especially  of  an  ethical  kind. 
The  strength  of  the  Eeformed  Christology  lies  in  emphasizing 
this  development,  and  in  the  delineation  of  the  true  humanity, 
so  far  as  its  constitution  is  conditioned  by  growth.  But  both 
Confessions  disagreeing  with  each  other,  the  consequence  is 
that  the  Eeformed  Christology  does  not  advance  beyond  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  idea  and  the  reality,  and  does  not  attain 
the  perfect  interpenetration  of  the  natures  so  as  to  form  a  unity, 
a  failure  which  appears  to  the  Lutherans  to  be  an  eternalizing 
of  the  state  of  humiliation ;  whilst  the  Lutheran  Christology 
refers  the  state  of  exaltation  to  the  very  beginnings  of  Jesus, 
and  does  not  reach  a  true  state  of  humiliation  and  growth. 
If  the  Lutheran  Christology  approximates  too  closely  to 
Monophysitism  and  its  after-effects,  the  Eeformed  Christology, 
not  in  the  doctrine  of  the  person  but  in  that  of  the  natures, 
approaches  too  near  to  Nestorianism,  although  neither  do  so 
intentionally,  and  in  this  fact  there  lies  for  both  an  impulse 
and  obligation  towards  an  adjusting  progress. 

The  goal  of  the  further  labour  of  the  Church  is  accordingly 
laid  down  with  clearness  beforehand.  It  would  depend  on 
uniting  the  true  and  actual  humanity  —  development  in- 
cluded— with  the  close  coherence  of  the  essence  of  the  two 
natures.  The  former  must  become  prominent  for  the  state 
of  humiliation,  whilst  not  the  identification,  but  the  perfect 
union,  must  be  the  result  of  the  process  of  the  two  factors. 
It  is  of  importance  to  take  the  distinction  of  the  two  states 
seriously,  but  to  think  the  former  state  in  its  movement 
to  the  goal,  the  absolute  God-humanity  in  exaltation.  In 
(jrder  to  attain  this  goal  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  faith,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  understand  and  to  construe  the  religious 
motive  of  the  two  Christologies,  side  by  side  with  the  ia- 
vesti5:Tation  into  the  essence  of  the  two  natures.     That  of  the 
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Reformed  Christology  is  reverence  for  God,  desiring  to  guard 
carefully  against  confusion  of  the  Divine  and  human,  against 
idolatry.  It  measures  the  self-communicability  of  God  to  the 
•world  by  the  necessary  self-preservation  of  God  in  distinction 
from  the  creature.  The  Lutheran  theory  lacks  the  Divine 
self-communication  according  to  the  love  of  God,  which  wishes 
for  complete  and  intimate  union.  But  reverence  and  love 
coalesce  in  Christian  piety,  and  so  in  God  do  self-preservation 
in  His  holy  majesty  and  loving  condescension.  Eightly 
conceived,  they  cannot  contradict  each  other.  A  love  which 
would  exalt  the  humanity  indeed  by  self-communication,  but 
which  absorbed  it  in  the  process,  would  be  no  longer  love,  but 
the  opposite,  the  revocation  of  the  incarnation ;  so  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  love  itseK  to  guarantee  distinctions  even 
in  the  unity.  Again,  it  cannot  be  contrary  to  reverence  for 
God  also  to  ascribe  to  Him  the  power  of,  and  the  will  of, 
self-communication.  The  justice  or  self-preservation  of  God 
must  also  preserve  His  communicability,  otherwise  since  God 
is  also  love,  as  the  Eeformed  theology  itself  does  not  deny, 
the  self-preservation  of  God  would  not  be  complete. 


§97. 

The  Third  Epoch  of  the  Second  Period  {from  1700  to 
about  1800). 

The  stagnation,  into  which  the  solution  of  the  existing  pro- 
blems of  the  Ecclesiastical  doctrine  fell,  passed  over  into 
the  gradual  resolution  of  the  two-sided  Christology. 
In  the  preponderance  of  the  human  side  the  latter  was 
now  so  placed  as  to  recur  even  to  Ebionitism. 

1.  It  was  after  1700  especially  that  the  consequences  worked 
themselves  out  of  the  disharmony  latent  in  the  Christological 
positions  previously  considered ;  and  this  fact  stimulated  the 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  elements  step  by  step  which  were 
regarded  as  disturbing,  or  as  likely  to  disturb,  and  partly  to 
introduce  elements  as  well  which  had  been  overlooked.  We 
may  distinguish  three  stages. 
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In  the  FIRST  PLACE,  the  bond  wLich  had  been  knit  between 
the  Deity  and  the  humanity  by  the  communicatio  personce, 
naturarum,  and  idiomatum,  was  loosened,  because  the  true 
humanity  seemed  inconsistent  therewith.  After  the  quiescent 
attributes  had  been  already  accepted  from  the  communicatio 
in  the  I7th  century,  the  structure  of  the  communicatio 
idiomatum  was  broken  through  in  the  18th  century  step 
by  step.  About  1700  it  was  combated  by  Pfaff  and  others 
that  the  persona  of  the  Logos  gives  itself  to  be  a  property  of 
the  humanity ;  there  thus  remained  a  mere  determinatio  by 
the  Logos,  and  the  humanity  might  be  thought  to  be  in 
itself  personal  or  otherwise.  Further,  if  the  having  of  the 
Divine  idiom ata,  the  /u,ede^t^  of  the  same,  was  changed  into  a 
mere  (TvvSvaai<i  of  the  two  natures,  as  a  result  the  contro 
versy  with  the  Keformed  theology  upon  the  tertium  genus  was 
already  as  good  as  objectless.  The  denial  of  the  communi- 
catio of  the  Divine  nature  soon  followed ;  finally,  the  com- 
munication of  the  Divine  attributes  generally,  without  point 
of  connection  in  the  absence  of  the  natura,  was  so  weakened 
that  the  possession  of  the  same  was  reduced  to  a  title  (thus 
Heilmann  and  Eeinhard).  Eetreat  was  increasingly  made  to 
the  two  first  genera,  which  even  the  Reformed  theologians 
acknowledge.  Long  before  the  influences  of  philosophy, 
therefore,  an  Indifferentism  was  widely  diffused  to  the  high 
and  powerful  structure  of  the  old  Christology. 

By  the  elimination  of  the  elements  mentioned,  the  aim 
was — and  this  is  the  other  side  of  the  matter — to  make  a 
way  for  a  true  humanity ;  the  process  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  old  Christology  was  also  advanced  by  the  aid  of  new 
points  of  view.  In  the  16th  and  l7th  centuries,  scarcely 
enough  had  been  thought  in  the  communicatio  idiomatum  of 
the  ethical  predicates,  but  only  of  the  majestas  of  the  human 
nature  because  of  the  Divine,  of  the  metaphysical  and 
physical  predicates  of  the  omnipresence,  omnipotence,  omni- 
science. But  when,  subsequently  to  1700,  holiness  was  also 
introduced  into  the  consideration  of  Christology,^  the  point 
was  reached,  in  which  demand  was  peremptorily  made  for  a 
humanity  of  Christ  which  was  not   selfless   and  impersonal, 

^  In  connection  with  the  Spener  movement,  as  the  Hymnology  of  the  time 
shows. 
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but  which  was  in  itself  holy,  particularly  as  holiness,  although 
a  Divine  attribute,  cannot  transcend  the  idea  of  human  nature. 
To  this  end  there  was  assumed,  after  the  Eeforraed  fashion, 
an  Unctio  Spiritus  Sancti  (Walch),  by  the  side  of  which  the 
communicatio  idiomatum  could  only  hold  a  precarious,  external 
position.  But  since  ethical  acts,  like  prayer  and  obedience, 
could  not  pertain  to  the  person  of  the  Logos,  and  are  never- 
theless of  a  personal  kind,  as  Haferung,  for  example,  main- 
tained, the  human  nature  was  thought  with  increasing 
universality  to  be  personal  in  itself,  and  not  first  by  a 
substitionary  Ego  of  the  Logos. 

But  this  independence  of  the  human  personality  soon 
appeared  to  many  to  be  only  possibly  substantiated,  if,  in  the 
THIRD  PJACE,  a  deduction  was  made  from  the  Divine  side.  One 
stone  after  another  was  now  removed  from  the  structure  on 
the  Divine  side.  Subordinationist  or  Arian  theories  revived 
{e.g.  by  the  influence  of  Samuel  Clarke  and  others  in  England, 
Clericus,  ToUner,  Doderlein,  Flatt),  partly  in  the  form  of  a 
pre-existent  heavenly  humanity  of  Christ  (Paul  Mathy  and 
Goodwin) ;  Sabellian  views  also  revived  (Swedenborg,  Url- 
sperger) ;  and  finally,  Ebionitic  views  (Gruner).  The  old 
Socinianism  had  not  merely  forced  itself  into  the  Church,  but 
was  outbid  by  Eationalism,  which  clave  indeed  at  the  outset 
to  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  a  point  which  in  its  Pelagian 
mode  of  thought  could  have  only  a  limited  importance. 
G.  S.  Eohr,  in  his  letters  on  Eationalism  in  1813,  went 
further;  he  denied  that  Christology  belonged  to  Christian 
doctrine  as  a  dogma.  Many  even  abandoned  the  moral  impres- 
sion of  the  holy  personality  {e.g.  Eeimarus,  Venturini).  It  is 
true  that  in  the  Church  the  old  confession  of  Christ  as  the 
God-man  continued,  but  the  circles  of  the  pious  whose  faith 
and  Christian  life  nourished  itself  upon  the  God-human  Ee- 
deemer  became  ever  more  limited  and  silent.  Theology  itself, 
always  withdrawing  more  and  more  from  the  structure  of  the 
old  Christology  which  had  become  uninhabitable,  stood  help- 
less and  without  power  and  trust,  without  religious  breath, 
and  now  held  to  these,  now  those,  wrecks  of  the  old.  The 
reins  fell  from  her,  and  for  a  time  philosophy  took  them, 
at  first  completing  the  process  of  dissolution  and  anon  recon- 
structing, for  it  ventured  upon  the  consideration  of  the  points 
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previously  neglected, — of  the  ideas  of  the  infinite  and  finite, 
of  God  and  man, — the  exclusion  of  which  had  been  an  ancient 
detriment,  and  the  fruitful  source  of  untenable  intellectual 
positions. 

2.  Even  prior  to  1800,  Philosophy  had  rendered  important 
services  to  Christology.  In  the  positive  part  of  his  system 
Kant  did  not  venture  to  abandon  the  Christological  idea. 
He  conceives  Christ  as  the  idea  of  humanity  well  -  pleasing 
to  God,  through  which  alone  we  can  be  justified  before 
God ;  but  he  distinguishes  this  ideal  Christ  from  the  his- 
torical Jesus,  who  is  in  his  view  the  founder  of  the  purely 
moral  community,  upon  whose  person,  and  especially  upon 
whose  sinlessness  as  a  philosopher,  he  makes  no  definite 
statement.  Further,  it  is  especially  worthy  of  note,  how  the 
philosophy  of  Subjectivism  of  Kant,  Jacobi,  Fichte,  in  seeking 
to  find  a  basis  for  the  nature  of  man,  upon  which  it  could 
stand,  found  in  this  nature  points  of  connection  for  the  idea 
of  the  Divine,  nay,  for  Christology.  If  in  the  pre"sdous 
teaching  since  the  5th  century  the  human  had  only  remained 
an  accidens  in  the  Divine,  the  human  was  now  certainly 
thought  to  be  the  substantial  element  in  the  person  of  Christ ; 
but  in  this  human  element,  thought  according  to  its  idea, 
the  investigation  straightway  found  traces  of  the  Divine,  an 
internal  relation  thereto.  According  to  Kant  and  Jacobi, 
man  is  finite  according  to  his  empirical  constitution ;  but 
there  is  in  him  something  infinite ;  according  to  Kant  in 
the  practical  reason,  in  freedom  and  in  conscience,  which  are 
co-ordinated ;  in  the  feeling  of  the  infinite,  according  to  Jacobi. 
"  Were  the  eye  not  adapted  to  see  the  sun,  how  could  we 
perceive  light ;  were  there  not  living  within  us  a  peculiar 
power  of  God,  how  could  the  Divine  transport  us  ? "  An 
infinite  worth,  something  Divine  therefore,  does  not  lie  beyond 
the  range  of  what  is  attainable  by  man,  according  to  these 
thinkers.  Similarly  has  Fichte  answered  on  the  side  of 
cognition,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  moral  faculty,  that  truth 
as  well  as  freedom  is  for  man.  Before  them  all  there  rises 
the  image  of  an  ideal  man  different  from  the  empirical  man, 
who  may  be,  nay,  should  be,  free  and  holy,  wise  and  full  of 
God,  without  therefore  ceasing  to  be  man. 

The  theologians  also  soon  saw  their  advantage,  and  sought 
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to  give  these  theories  of  Subjectivism  an  application  favourable 
to  Christianity.  Especially  did  many  theologians  connect 
themselves  with  Kant,  less  for  the  sake  of  his  critical,  nay, 
sceptical,  position  towards  a  metaphysical  knowledge  of 
Divine  things — which  might  also  become  a  very  perilous 
method  of  recommending  faith — than  because  of  his  earnest, 
moral  spirit.  As  a  proof,  we  give  the  view,  which  is  not 
so  well  known  as  it  deserves,  of  the  theologian,  who  has 
possibly  achieved  the  most  important  results  in  this  field, 
the  "Wittenberg  Director,  Professor  and  General-Superintendent 
Carl  Ludwig  Mtzsch,  who  died  1831.^  He  divides  the  main 
thoughts,  which  Kant  has  especially  given  utterance  to  in 
his  Religion  vntliin  the  Limits  of  Pure  Reason,  into  the  indis- 
pensable self-certainty  of  the  moral  consciousness  for  the 
ethical,  further  also  the  acknowledgment  of  an  evil  and  a 
good  principle  in  us,  and  the  distinction  between  the  moral 
and  the  historical,  the  intellectual  and  the  empirical.  But 
his  task  then  advances  thence  to  knit  more  closely  the  con- 
nection between  the  moral  world-aim  of  God  and  historical 
Christianity.  The  "  community  of  social  life,"  from  which 
all  spiritual  culture  starts,  is  destined  and  adapted  to  arouse 
and  foster  all  germs  of  the  good  and  the  Divine,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  experience  shows  that  it  favours  the  outbreak 
of  internal  corruption  and  its  external  dominion.  Help  now 
for  entire  humanity  must  consist  in  bringing  the  better 
elements  to  voluntarily  associate  to  form  a  community,  which 
Nitzsch  at  first  calls  the  Church,  but  later  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  further,  that  the  sublime  moral  aim  be  set  before  such 

^  His  son,  K.  Iramanuel  Nitzsch,  lias  already  made  reference  to  him  in  his 
System,  ed.  6,  pp.  65,  71.  We  consider  his  Prolusiones  academicce  (from 
1805  to  1807)  de  revelatione  religionis  externa  eademque  publica.  The  first 
treatise  (pp.  3-34),  treats  De  Jesu  revelationis  interprete,  the  second  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  apostles,  which  the  author  thinks  to  be  the  fruit  of  the 
external  and  public  revelation  ;  the  two  following  treat  of  passages  of  Scripture 
which  refer  to  inspiration  ;  whilst  the  fifth  treats  of  the  practical,  and  the  sixth 
of  the  theoretical  exercise  of  the  idea  previously  proposed  of  revelation  not  as 
internal  and  private,  but  external  and  public.  Add  to  these  two  collections 
of  "Programs"  of  the  year  1830,  which  he  issued  under  the  collective  title 
De  discrimine  revelationis  imperatorice  et  didactkce,  and  which  were  composed 
from  1796-1813.  Finally,  his  Jubilee  treatise  at  the  festival  of  the  Keforma- 
tion,  1817,  Ueber  das  Heil  der  Welt,  dessen  Griindung  und  FOrdei'ung,  deserves 
mention. 
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society,  and  a  just  as  voluntary,  earnest  endeavour  be  facili- 
tated as  much  as  possible.  To  this  end  must  that  help  first 
impel  the  heart  to  arouse  its  own  feeling  and  consciousness 
of  the  truths  of  the  conscience,  and  be  adapted  to  occasion  a 
union  in  a  religious  respect,  and  to  stimulate  to  voluntary 
accession.  The  main  aim  of  the  help  for  humanity  must  be 
to  check  the  internal  and  external  corruption  of  man  and  his 
social  life,  and  to  advance  the  dominion  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
over  the  human  feelings,  the  thriving  of  the  holy  impulses 
which  had  been  suppressed,  by  means  of  voluntary  frater- 
nization to  this  end,  and  consequently  to  found  an  invisible 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  hy  the  agency  of  external  arrange- 
ments. This  help  lies  in  the  Divine  revelation,  which  must 
be  an  external  revelation  as  well  as  public.  It  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Divine  facts,  by  which  according  to  the  decree 
of  God,  and  under  His  guidance,  the  true  religion  becomes  so 
known,  and  so  proper  to  a  number  of  men  at  a  certain  time, 
that  it  may  become  in  the  sequel  the  property  of  all.  And 
everything  depends  in  his  view  upon  distinguishing  precisely 
the  contents,  or  that  which  is  to  be  revealed  from  the  form  or 
the  mode  of  revelation. 

That  which  is  to  be  revealed  by  God  externally  and  pub- 
licly cannot  consist  in  mysteries,  can  be  nothing  else  than 
just  the  truth,  which  might  and  ought  to  develope  itself  in 
every  man  by  the  assistance  of  education,  and  proceed  from 
what  is  within  him,  but  which  is  suppressed  in  and  without 
him  by  corruption.  That  which  is  suppressed  must  then 
present  itself  from  without  and  come  openly  into  light,  in 
order  that  the  conscience  may  be  moved,  the  heart  touched, 
and  a  voluntary  agreement  with  the  better  self  or  the  Spirit 
of  truth  which  stirs  in  every  heart  produced.  The  main 
object  of  revelation  can  only  therefore  be  the  true  godliness 
itself,  good  presenting  itself  as  pleasing  to  God,  humanity  as 
well-2Jlcasing  to  God  or  the  God-man}     The  right  knowledge 

^Seethe  last-mentioned  work,  pp.  15-20.  Jesus  is  to  him  a  "representa- 
tive" of  the  eternal  Word  or  of  the  "Son  of  God,"  a  relation  of  identity  he 
does  not  teach.  Jesus  is  pre-existent  in  the  Divine  counsel.  P.  57  :  In  the 
symbolico-practical  sense  the  true  Saviour  of  the  world  must,  of  course,  be  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  the  creation  of  the  world  is  to  be  deduced 
from  the  complacency  of  God  towards  the  humanity  which  is  like  Him,  or 
towards  His  Son.     Comp.  De  Jesu,  etc.,  p.  13,  etc.     He  himself  needed  no 
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of  the  latter,  his  message,  raises  and  animates  by  humilia- 
tion the  holy  impulses  of  the  hearts;  it  belongs  to  the 
encouragement  that  the  message  is  a  glad  one,  embracing  the 
pardon  of  the  sinner.  The  revelation  may  well  be  a  doctrine 
of  grace,  if  this  is  only  ethically  grounded,  namely  out  of 
the  holy  complacency  of  God  in  the  truly  childlike  disposi- 
tion towards  Him,  to  which  man  can  still  lilt  himself.  That 
which  is  prevenient,  therefore,  in  pardoning  grace  is  simply 
the  announcement  that  God  loill  forgive  us,  if  our  disposition 
is  truly  childlike, — an  announcement  which  already  shows  the 
goodwill  of  God  in  spite  of  our  guilt.^  Add  to  this,  that 
Christ  is  not  merely  a  teacher,  but  His  life  and  sufferings  are 
more  important  still.  By  the  purity  of  His  virtue  and  His 
love  to  His  own.  He  is  to  us  as  a  God-given  representative 
of  the  love  of  God,  a  personal  pledge  (or  symbol).  But  for 
the  most  part  His  being  well-pleasing  to  God  is  a  guarantee 
to  us,  because  He  makes  a  successful  beginning  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  world-aim  of  God,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a 
kingdom  of  God  from  men  of  a  candid  moral  endeavour,  by 
collecting  a  circle  around  Himself.  The  full  certainty,  indeed, 
that  He  has  the  Divine  call  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  by 
the  promulgation  of  His  own  true  contents,  can  only  arise  when 
His  word  and  work  find  recognition  and  belief  in  humanity ; 
for  if  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  were  still  not  actually 
received  into  spirits,  its  promulgation  would  not  be  as  yet 
complete.  But  Christ  has  at  least  built  so  strong  a  moral 
fraternity,  that  there  lies  the  power  in  it  to  expand  itself 
over  the  whole  of  humanity ;  so  that  out  of  the  success  of 
His  vocation,  our  security  as  to  its  Divine  destiny  increases. 
This  becomes  still  more  clear,  by  considering  the  manner  in 
which  He  built  so  firm  a  holy  fraternity.  It  is  His  bloody 
death  which  has  especially  effected  this.  For  His  death 
shows  His  love  and  fidelity  in  its  full  radiance ;  as  a  martyr. 
He  is  also  a  guarantee  of  His  doctrine   of  the  pardon  of  the 

revelation  of  His  dignity  ;  bat  the  Divine  seal  of  His  mission  lay  fiist  in  His 
success. 

^  On  the  conti-ary,  according  to  Nitzsch  (p.  54),  the  eternal  grace  of  God  to 
the  guilty  must  not  be  made  dependent  upon  a  temporal  fact ;  such  a  fact  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  a  satisfaction  in  the  common  judicial  sense  of  the  word, 
but  only  an  external  pledge  of  the  reconciliation  on  the  side  of  God,  a  sign  of 
grace,  which  powerfully  invites  men  to  be  reconciled  with  Him. 
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sinner;  as  the  death  of  the  love  which  offers  itself  for  the 
good  of  humanity,  He  kindles  an  inextinguishable  love  in  the 
community  founded  by  Him,  and  Christ  remains  its  centre. 

Although,  then,  looking  at  its  contents,  the  Gospel  does 
not,  according  to  Mtzsch,  communicate  any  new  mysteries, 
but  its  contents  are  merely  the  moral  contents  which  lie  in 
the  universal  reason  (therefore  he  calls  his  view  Material 
Rationalism),  nevertheless  the  whole  arrangement  made  to 
bring  these  eternal  contents  to  power  and  life  has  been  the 
product  of  historical  facts,  so  that,  formally  regarded,  he 
leaves  a  place  for  Supernaturalism,  although  in  limited 
measure.  It  belonged  to  the  vocation  of  Jesus  to  announce 
Himself  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  2^uUicly  and  externally, 
in  order  that  the  image  of  His  holy  person  might  arouse  the 
germs  of  good,  and  might  show  the  power  of  the  gathering  of 
a  community  which  was  itself  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Therefore  Jesus,  from  the  moment  when  He  had 
found  this  confession  of  Himself  suitably  made,  could  not 
yield  a  step  in  order  to  spare  His  life,  not  indeed  giving 
provocation,  but  continuing  according  to  His  vocation  he  had 
to  await  what  His  enemies  were  preparing  for  His  destiny. 
His  miracles  served  to  make  Him  fully  certain  of  His  voca- 
tion, and  also  to  direct  the  glances  of  receptive  hearers 
upwards  to  Him  who  is  accessible  in  His  name.  This  gives 
to  the  faith  in  revelation  its  consummation  and  intensity. 

It  is  certainly  no  light  thing  that  C.  L.  Nitzsch,  in 
opposition  to  the  subjective,  etiiical  Idealism  of  Kant,  so 
strongly  argued  for  external,  historical  revelation ;  but  the 
impression  of  an  artistic  apparatus  can  scarcely  be  banished 
from  the  working  out  of  his  idea.  How  far  a  sinless  being 
dying  as  a  criminal  can  represent  the  love  of  God  to 
humanity — especially  if  he  is  not  in  a  special  sense  a  gift 
of  God  to  humanity — will  always  remain  unthinkable  with- 
out the  thought  of  a  God-given  means  of  atonement.  But 
especially  does  Xitzsch  remain  standing  in  the  contradiction, 
that  on  the  one  side  he  allows  the  atonement  of  man,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  only  to  follow  upon  the  purity  of  childlike 
love  which  is  never  perfect,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  he  well 
knoM's  that  comfort  and  trust  in  the  forgiving  grace  of  God 
are  indispensable  to  moral  courage. 
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And,  similarly,  all  the  different  forms  of  subjective  Idealism 
remain  standing  in  a  Dualism  between  the  idea  and  the  reality 
of  man,  between  obligation  and  being,  and  they  confess  this. 
Whilst  Christianity  is  able  to  vanquish  this  Dualism  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  Kant  points  to  an  infinite  progress  in  the 
approximation  of  the  empirical  to  the  ideal  man ;  Jacobi  is 
imprisoned  in  the  Dualism  between  heart  and  under- 
standing. They  stop  also  in  empty  longing  and  endeavour ; 
nay,  they  insist  that  the  empirical  and  the  ideal  can  never 
be  equivalent.  They  remain  in  conflict  between  freedom  and, 
what  ought  not  to  be,  radical  evil,  between  the  thing  in  itself 
or  vovfievov  and  the  <f)aiv6fji,€vov,  between  the  infinite  which  is 
anticipated  by  the  heart  and  the  understanding  which  makes 
the  same  finite,  nay,  denies  its  existence.  And  inasmuch  as 
they  thus  consider  the  two  worlds,  the  ideal  or  intellectual 
and  the  empirical,  as  mutually  exclusive  magnitudes, — just 
as  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Age  with  a  similar  effect  had 
emphasized  the  Divine  exclusively, — they  consequently  make 
the  absolute  right  of  the  ideal  world  to  reality  itself  waver. 
It  ought  to  be  shown  as  a  consequence,  that  subjectivity 
cannot  assert  itself,  if  it  thinks  to  exclude  or  dispense  with 
the  Divine  objectivity,  and  to  be  able  to  present  the  pure 
humanity  purely  from  itself,  and  to  bear  of  itself  the  Divine, 
whether  from  freedom  or  from  thought  or  from  the  noble 
nature  of  the  heart.  The  old  Dualism  must  therefore  be 
banished  from  the  standpoint  of  human  nature,  because  of  the 
fact  that  its  ethical  and  metaphysical  need  of  God  are  mani- 
fest, and  the  knowledge  has  been  won,  that  the  human  and 
the  Divine  cannot  be  thought  as  exclusive  of  each  other, 
because  the  former  dwindles  into  contradictions,  if  subjectivity 
desires  to  rest  purely  on  itself  instead  of  seeing  in  the  Divine 
its  basis  and  the  indispensable  elements  for  its  own  perfect 
realization.  Subjective  Idealism  had  sought  to  develop  the 
Divine  from  the  Ego  in  the  form  of  Divine  activity.  Divine 
feelings  and  thoughts.  But  at  this  extreme  point  the  reverse 
process  must  begin,  and  the  powerlessness  of  the  subject 
become  evident  apart  from  the  Divine  objectivity.  This  re- 
version appeared  in  the  philosophical  sphere  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Schelling  and  Hegel  especially,  and  in  the  theological 
through  that  of  Schleiermacher. 
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§98. 

THIRD  PERIOD  (FROM  1800  TO  THE  PRESENT). 

With  the  exception  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  in  which 
there  was  no  sequential  elaboration  of  its  Christological 
thoughts,  a  one-sided  preponderance,  now  of  the  Divine 
and  now  of  the  human  side,  had  hindered  since  451 
the  erection  of  the  dogma.  The  Christological  problem 
of  the  third  period  is  therefore  defined  by  saying  that 
by  the  aid  of  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  God 
and  man,  the  unity  of  the  person  is  to  be  so  delineated, 
that  in  the  entire  image  of  the  same  both  sides  may 
receive  their  full  due,  assigned,  however,  according  to 
the  difference  of  the  two  states. 

Ohservation. — The  common  knowledge  of  the  newer  Chris- 
tology  is  the  advance  beyond  the  opposition  of  the  Divine 
and  human,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  internal  relation  of 
the  two  to  each  other,  their  mutual  consistency  or  compati- 
bility.^ But  even  upon  the  common  basis  which  has  been 
won,  the  God-human  unity  may  also  be  thought  in  very 
diverse  ways,  not  merely  according  as  one  or  the  other 
factor  is  abridged,  but  also  (the  initiative  arising  with  the 
Divine  side)  according  to  the  different  categories  of  the  idea 
of  God  which  lie  at  the  base.  Thus  the  different  Christo- 
logical attempts  of  the  present  classify  themselves  as  the 
physical,  the  logical,  or  the  ethical  Uyiio,  and  they  themselves 
may  again  assume  different  forms.  Especially  is  the  latter 
divided  in  its  imperPect  forms  again  into  the  direct  contrast 
of  the  juridical  and  kenotical,  according  as  justice,  the  guar- 
dian of  distinctions,  or  self- surrendering  love,  is  the  more 
considered.  None  of  these  theories  being  of  themselves  ade- 
quate, but  the  lack  of  the  one  being  disclosed  by  the  truth 
of  the  other,  the  problem  results,  to  combine  what  is  true  in 
them  all  as  elements  of  the  Unio  correctly  and  completely 
understood. 

1.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  present  century  our  dogma 
has  again  come  to  the  front  in  its  exegetical,  historical,  and 
1  Comp.  Acts  xvii.  28. 
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dogmatic  sides,  and  has  been  seized  by  a  more  profound  move- 
ment than  at  any  time  since  the  early  centuries.  The  most 
vital  need  is  widely  spread,  to  gain  a  true  and  living  view  and 
Icnowledge  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  conflict  of  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  parties  moves  increasingly  around  the  person 
of  Christ,  as  an  earnest  battle  may  finally  gather  around  the 
person  of  the  general.  For  centuries  the  objective  dogmas 
remained  almost  unmoved,  coiTesponding  to  the  directly 
anthropological  starting-point  of  the  Eeformation.  Now  the 
former  sphere  has  again  come  in  for  most  vivacious  regard,  as 
the  rich  recent  literature  shows.  As  the  gain  of  the  more 
recent  science  since  Schelling,  the  knowledge  that  finite  and 
infinite  do  not  exclude  each  other  has  become  demonstrable. 
Human  nature  is  not  finite  merely,  but  has  something  infinite 
in  it,  at  least  in  the  form  of  receptiveness.  That  which  is 
of  infinite  value  —  the  moral  and  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
originally  resting  in  God  alone — does  not  transcend  the  idea 
of  man,  but  belongs  to  his  reality,  although  derivatively. 
Man  is  also  essentially  in  need  of  God,  and  is  therefore 
destined  for  the  Divine,  and  for  living  communion  with  God. 
Conversely,  if  the  Divine,  to  guarantee  its  own  idea  with 
purity,  must  maintain  itself  in  an  exclusive  attitude  with 
respect  to  what  is  human,  then  the  finite,  as  Hegel  has  shown, 
would  be  a  dualistic  limitation  which  God  could  not  transcend. 
And  thus  God  would  straightway  be  made  finite.  With  this 
knowledge  of  the  internal  relation  or  coherence  of  the  Divine 
and  human  according  to  their  essence,^ — which  is  already 
expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  of  the  Divine 
image,  or  of  God  as  the  archetype  of  man,  and  which  is 
essentially  strengthened  by  a  correct  estimation  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  ethical  for  the  idea  of  God  and  of  man,^ — the 
spirit  of  the  more  recent  speculation  again  turned  with  delight 
to  the  problems  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  of  God, 
which  had  been  neglected  though  not  dropped  by  the  later 
Supematuralism  of  the  18  th  century. 

But  if  for  a  time  it  was  thought  that,  on  the  theological 
side  also,  these  problems  had  been  already  solved  with  those 
general    positions    upon    the    relation    between    Divine    and 

■  Even  Schenkel  confesses  it  in  his  Christl  Dogm.  I.  §§  7,  8  ;  II.  2.  679,  §80. 
*  Matt.  T.  48. 
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human  nature,  the  joy  could  only  be  of  short  duration.  For 
new  contradictions  arose  on  the  new  ground,  which  are  especi- 
ally defined  by  the  different  conceptions  of  the  idea  of  God, 
and  just  for  that  reason  may  permissibly  be  considered  as 
ascending  steps  serving  for  the  knowledge  of  the  different 
sides  of  the  object.  Let  us  then  survey  briefly  the  present 
state  of  Christology,  in  the  consciousness  that  by  the  ancient 
creeds,  especially  by  that  of  Chalcedon,  the  problem  was 
not  yet  solved,  but  also  with  the  confident  trust  that 
so  great  and  so  rich  a  history  of  ecclesiastical  labour  has 
not  been  unfruitful,  and  cannot  remain  without  consequences. 

2,  As  far,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  factors  are  concerned, 
with  the  union  of  which  our  dogma  is  occupied. 

Firstly,  the  whole  newer  time  is  true  to  the  lead  of  the 
Eeformation,  in  emphasizing  earnestly  the  perfectness  of  the 
hwnmnity  of  Christ  in  body  and  soul.  Only  a  few  permit 
themselves  to  change  the  Logos  into  a  human  soul  ;^  this  is  to 
make  the  soul  a  mere  temporary  form  or  manifestation  of  the 
life  of  the  Logos.  No  considerable  theologians,  further,  any 
longer  think  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  without  personality  ;* 
all  own  a  truly  human  development,  a  growth  of  Jesus  accord- 
ing to  body  and  soul,  and  distinguish  to  this  end  with  precision 
the  state  of  exaltation  from  a  state  of  humiliation,  in  which 
Christ  is  not  as  yet  in  possession,  or  not  as  yet  in  the  exercise, 
of  the  Divine  power,  omniscience,  and  holiness  raised  above 
temptation.^  But  not  merely  is  the  reality  and  perfectness  of 
the  humanity  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  His  equality  of  nature 
with  us,  commonly  acknowledged,  but  all  the  more  important 
dogmatic  theologians  confess  no  less  that  the  humanity  of 
Christ  was  also  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  perfectness  of 
an  unparalleled  kind,  and  not  seldom  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as 

'  Thus  Gess,  Ebrard,  Worner,  Plitt,  Godet,  Buslinell. 

2  Pliilippi  himself  ascribes  to  the  humanity  of  Jesus  self-determination  and 
self- consciousness  (vol.  iv.  pp.  121,  etc.),  therefore  a  proper  self,  or  personality, 
if  the  unity  of  the  two  is  understood  thereb}^.  In  his  treatise  on  the  active 
obedience  of  Christ,  Philippi  had  certainly  introduced  under  the  impersonality 
of  the  humanity  of  Christ  the  meaning  that  Christ  is  not  an  individual  man, 
but  that  humanity  in  general  was  assumed  by  Him, — a  view  which  does  not 
agree  with  the  former.  Against  the  anhypostasia  of  humanity,  compare  Gess, 
p.  322,  etc. 

*  A  main  motive  for  the  more  recent  Kenotic  views  is  just  the  interest  in 
making  room  for  the  true  humanity  of  Christ  and  its  growth. 
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the  second  Adam,  or  the  Son  of  man,^  is  associated  herewith. 
This  leads — 

In  the  second  place,  to  the  Divine  side.  Here,  first  of  all, 
those  are  to  be  excluded  who  pantheistically  call  everything 
human  Divine,  and  therefore  leave  nothing  unexampled  for 
Christ,  though  they  call  Him  God-man.  Such  physical  or 
substantial  unity  of  the  nature  of  humanity  generally  with 
God,  which  forgets  the  self-existence  of  God,  is  not  at  all 
allied  with  the  fundamental  Christian  fact,  but  makes  that 
fact  foreign  and  superfluous.  The  doctrine  of  the  "  universal" 
incarnation  of  God  ignores  sin  and  the  need  of  redemption, 
and,  seeing  that  according  to  Pantheism  God  neither  has  self- 
determination  nor  self-consciousness  in  Himself,  the  incarna- 
tion of  God  cannot  be  called  a  free  act  of  love,  which  is  the 
Christian  fundamental  postulate. 

Nor  is  this  postulate  satisfied  if  in  Christ  only  a  specially 
high  Divine  manifestation  of  poioer  is  seen.  This  view  does 
not  go  definitely  beyond  Ebionitism  and  the  type  of  prophecy, 
but  makes  Christ  so  very  much  upon  an  equality  with  us 
that  His  redemptive  power  would  be  inconsistent  therewith, 
whether  that  manifestation  be  derived  from  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  him  from  without,  or  be  represented 
as  the  development  of  a  purely  natural — it  may  even  be  an 
ethical — power. 

Schleiermacher  stands  higher.  In  a  Sabellian  manner  he 
seeks,  indeed,  to  think  of  the  universal  being  of  God  in  the 
world  as  articulating  itself  according  to  the  receptiveness  of  the 
latter.  God  has,  in  his  view,  a  threefold  manner  of  revelation, 
— in  creation,  redemption,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
His  revelation  God  has  a  being.  Especially  in  Christ,  he  thinks, 
has  the  God-consciousness  become  the  perfect  being  of  God 
in  Him,  which  was  not  yet  the  case  in  the  first  revelation,  the 
creation.  Christ  alone  is  He  in  whom  the  peculiar  being  of  God 
is  found  ;  the  perfect  indwelling  of  the  highest  essence  in  Him 
he  supposes  as  His  individual  essence  and  His  innermost  self.'^ 

^  So  by  Sclileiermacher,  Neander,  Rothe  {Dogmatik,  II.  p.  120,  etc.;  Theol. 
Ethik,  ed.  1,  §  562).  By  some  in  the  form,  that  tliey  see  in  Christ  the  mani- 
festation of  the  archetypal  humanity  which  pre-existed  in  God,  whether  poten- 
tially (Beyschlag)  or  in  heavenly  reality  (Keerl). 

2  Christl  Olaubenslehre,  II.  43,  §  94. 
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The  central  intensity  of  the  receptiveness  for  God,  which  con- 
ditions the  being  of  the  living  God  in  Christ,  has  received 
its  fulfilment,  and  makes  Him  the  organ  through  which 
God  has  resolved  to  communicate  all  His  grace  to  humanity, 
and  makes  Him  the  head  of  humanity,  in  whom  the  power 
of  redemption  and  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwells.^  That  this  special  mode  of  being  of  God  in 
Christ  corresponds  in  itself  to  an  eternal  mode  of  being  of 
God,  he  certainly  does  not  assume,^  although,  as  compared 
with  all  other  men,  it  is  a  special  mode  and  inseparably 
associated  with  Christ.  There  corresponds  to  it  in  God  an 
eternal  thought  which  becomes  real — indeed,  in  this  reality 
God  has  a  being ;  but  from  passing  over  to  an  immanent 
Trinity,  his  idea  of  the  abstract  simplicity  of  God  proscribes 
him.  Similarly  Weisse,  although,  moreover,  he  accepts  dis- 
tinctions within  God,  sees  in  Christ  only  the  realized  image 
of  God,  the  perfect  realization  of  His  eternal  thought  of  the 
world.'^  By  the  Logos,  says  Eedepenning,  only  the  sum  of  the 
Divine  thoughts  relating  to  the  world  is  to  be  understood ;  * 
in  this  sense  the  ideal  world,  which  may  be  also  called  the 
ideal  counterpart  or  image  of  God,  because  thoughts  of  God 
answer  to  His  essence.  The  archetypal  personality  or  the 
Father  may  also  express  this  whole  of  thought,  and  bring  it 
into  existence  outside  himself  in  time  and  the  world  in  a 
personal  form,  which  stands  opposite  to  God  and  is  the 
archetype  of  man.  From  the  beginning  that  whole  of  thought, 
he  supposes,  has  begun  to  pour  itself  out  into  humanity ;  in 
Christ,  the  second  Adam,  it  is  perfectly  realized.  He  is,  to 
him,  the  express  image  of  the  Deity,  which  embraces  the 
Divine  fulness  of  essence,  shares  it  with  God  and  portrays 
it.      The  Divine  Logos,  previously  a  purely  ideal  existence, 

^  AVith  this  may  be  compared  the  treatise,  "  Ueber  das  hochste  Gut,"  Sdmmt- 
liche  Werke,  Div.  iii.  on  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  491,  where  he  states  as  possible, 
that  *'  the  (Divine)  reason  as  absolute  lives  in  an  individual  being;  which  may 
evoke  a  type  of  life  which  dominates  the  whole  race." 

2  §  306. 

3  Weisse,  Philos.  Dogmatik,  vol.  i.  pp.  437-556  ;  also  Schleiermacher'a 
Sermons  on  John  i.  belong  here  ;  further,  Bunsen,  Hippolytus  und  seine  Zeit, 
1852,  vol.  i.  pp.  279,  etc.,  289,  etc.;  Ewald.  Geschichte  Christm  und  seiner  Zeit, 
1855,  pp.  447,  etc.;  partly  also  Schenkel,  Dogmatik,  II.  2,  pp.  717,  724. 

*  Eedepenning,  Protest.  K.  Z.,  1&54,  pp.  200,  etc.  Compare  my  Geaclikhtt 
der  Christologie,  II.  pp.  1213,  etc. 
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has  now  become  a  liuman  personality.^  This  theory  does  not 
satisfy  the  statements  of  Christ  Himself  upon  His  pre-existence, 
referring  as  they  do  not  merely  to  an  eternal  thought  or  a  mere 
Divine  power,  but  to  a  substantial  mode  of  existence  of  the 
higher  nature  dwelling  in  Him.  To  this,  also,  this  theory 
itself  leads ;  it  would  not  see  in  Christ  a  mere  man,  but 
would  think  the  real  Divine  fulness  of  life  to  be  eternally 
and  inseparably  embraced  by  the  humanity  of  Christ.  If, 
then,  God  is  not  supposed  to  change  Himself  in  time,  the 
ground  for  the  special  mode  of  the  existence  of  God  in  Him 
must  lie  in  the  internal  nature  of  God,  and  this  leads  back  to 
the  immanent  Trinity.  If  it  is  desired  to  repel  this  inference, 
the  particularity  of  the  being  of  God  in  Jesus  must  be  derived 
from  His  humanity,  from  its  finitude.  It  must  be  said  that 
the  Divine,  on  entrance  into  humanity,  suffers  a  limitation, 
and  becomes  by  the  irepiypa^i]  of  His  humanity  a  separate 
Divine  being  different  from  the  Father  (a  commencement  of 
Theopaschitism  or  Kenoticism).  But  it  is  inconceivable 
to  suppose  the  same  determined  by  the  world  and  passive 
by  its  agency  ;^  rather  does  it  deteraiine  the  world,  and  indeed 
dwell  therein.  Eedepenning  would  not  think  God  generally, 
but  Christ  to  be  the  Eedeemer,  the  one  who  is  to  make  all 
partakers  of  His  Divine  nature  in  state  and  will.  But  much 
as  this  corresponds  with  the  Christian  consciousness  and  the 
Scriptures,  there  is  thus  at  the  same  time  conceded  that  a  man 
as  such,  stand  he  ever  so  high,  cannot  attain  such  a  position. 
Only  if  God  is  united  personally  in  Him,  and  inseparably 

'  Inasmuch  as  God  has  a  special  mode  of  existence  in  Christ,  which  lasts  for 
ever,  this  may  also  be  so  applied  that,  since  the  humanity  of  Jesus  existed, 
God  has  a  special  permanent  existence  in  time  and  in  the  world,  i.e.  in 
Christ  Himself.  This  Christology  again  arrives  at  the  stage  of  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  development,  which  is  shown  in  Beryllus  and  others,  whilst 
Hippolytus  and  Tertullian  already  make  a  special  permanent  mode  of  existence 
of  the  Divine,  which  appears  at  its  own  time  in  Christ,  to  issue  from  God  with 
the  creation  of  the  world,  as  at  the  present  Hofmann  and  others  allege.  But  in 
this  case  the  world  would  produce  a  change  in  God  Himself,  and  His  nature 
would  undergo  change  in  time,  although  through  His  own  will.  If  a  distinc- 
tion of  the  modes  of  being  does  not  contradict  the  Divine  Essence,  and  if  it  is 
supposed  to  actually  exist  from  a  definite  time,  then  it  is  more  in  correspondence 
with  the  immutability  of  the  Divine  essence  to  suppose  these  distinctions  to 
be  eternal,  as  the  N.  T.  also  recommends. 

'  At  this  point  the  theories  related  to  Sabellianism  show  a  connection  with 
Theopaschitic  representations,  the  precursors  of  Sabellianism. 

DoRNEB.— Christ.  Doct.  hi.  E 
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with  Him,  cau  such  lofty  assertions  be  made  about  Christ,  as 
Schenkel  especially  clearly  recognizes  and  presents  at  length.^ 
Should,  moreover,  by  the  humanity,  a  division  in  the  Divine 
nature  be  supposed  {airoKO'jTr]),  then  the  Divine  fulness  of 
nature  would  no  longer  be  in  Jesus,  but  the  God-humanity 
would  simply  collapse  into  a  rhetorical  expression  for  an 
essentially  Ebionitic  mode  of  thought. 

To  this  place  belongs  the  so-called  anthropocentric  Chris- 
tology,^  which  has  found  many  friends,  since  the  time  that  the 
necessity  of  a  human  personality  of  Jesus  was  acknowledged. 
If  the  figurative  expression  "  centre  "  is  meant  to  show  what  is 
dominant,  this  would  be  Ebionitism,  which  this  view  repudi- 
ates. Conceding  as  it  does,  that  in  the  human  person  it  was 
the  Divine  which  was  the  determinant,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  show  the  latter,  with  Schleiermacher,  to  be  the 
innermost  fundamental  essence  or  "  self,"  and  consequently 
the  centre.  If,  because  the  humanity  of  Jesus  is  personal,  it 
is  thought  compulsory  to  show  it  to  be  that  which  is  inner- 
most or  the  centre,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  remembered 
that  elsewhere  also  the  individual  person  must — for  example, 
in  the  state  or  the  Church — cease  to  desire  to  be  the  centre, 
being  received  into  a  higher  reality  which  determines  it. 
The  individual  personality  is  rather  capable,  without  losing 
thereby,  of  accepting  a  higher  spiritual  principle,  and  having 
its  animating  centre  therein. — Beyschlag,^  finally,  has  acknow- 
ledged that  a  self-communication  of  God  of  eternal  duration, 
such  as  we  have  to  suppose  in  Christ,  must  also  affect  and  modify 
the  idea  of  God.  We  must,  he  says,  suppose  a  seK-distinguish- 
ableness  in  the  Divine  essence, — indeed,  the  eternal  principle 
of  self-distinguishing, — although  this  principle  only  becomes 
actual  in  time  or  in  relation  to  the  world.  There  is,  he  thinks, 
an  ontological  Trinity,  or  a  Trinity  of  essence,  and  not  merely 
an  economical  Trinity ;  but  the  former  is  only  actually  present 
in  the  latter.  The  economical  Trinity  itself  is  to  be  thought 
as  a  Trinity  of  essence,  seeing  that  God  as  love  to  the  world 
distinguishes  Himself  from  Himself — His  love  is  the  principle 

1  Schenkel,  Chrlstl.  Dogmatik,  II.  2,  1859,  pp.  724-730,  a  passage  which 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  a  doctrine  of  an  immanent  Trinity. 
*  Comp.  Weiss,  Sechs  Vorlesungen,  etc. 
3  Christol  d.  N.  T.  1866,  pp.  249,  etc. 
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of  self- communication  or  self-surrender.  It  is  the  essence  of 
God  to  reveal  and  communicate  Himself.  Not  that  He  loses 
Himself  therein,  rather  does  He  rest  His  self-communication 
upon  inalienable  self-preservation.  God  as  changeless  and 
self-enclosed  (d6paTo<t)  is  the  Father.  But  as  love  He  also 
wills  His  self-disclosure,  nay  His  self-denial.  From  the  be- 
jrinninn  He  wills  Himself  in  a  second  form  of  existence,  in 
that  of  another  being,  not  again  as  a  perfect  whole,  but  as  a 
principle  capable  of  development,  the  summary  or  principle  of 
all  creation,  the  archetypal  humanity  in  God,  another  to  Him- 
self, a  real  image  of  Himself,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
archet}^e  of  the  world  and  especially  of  humanity.  God 
makes  Himself,  says  Beyschlag,  capable  of  growth  (which 
therefore  embraces  a  mutation,  a  renunciation  of  self),  and  in  so 
far  a  creature,  but  only  in  order  to  put  Himself  at  one  in  free 
fashion  with  this  other  being,  penetrating  and  sanctifying  it, 
which  points  to  a  third  form  of  the  existence  of  God  as  Holy 
Spirit.  In  Christ,  he  says,  the  second  form  of  the  existence 
of  the  Deity  has  become  perfectly  reaL  As  perfected,  Christ 
is  of  like  nature  with  God  {ofioovaiosi),  but  this  only  takes 
place  by  means  of  a  process,  and  by  His  means  or  in  Him  the 
Divine  essence  in  its  second  form  of  existence  first  attains 
personality.  This  theory  has  in  its  Trinity,  properly  speaking, 
only  the  distinction  between  the  God  who  is  concealed,  and 
the  God  who  is  revealed  in  the  world  in  a  double  manner. 
Not  in  the  inner  Divine  essence,  already  apart  from  the  world, 
is  there  a  Trinity  in  this  view,  but  God  is  only  a  Trinity  as 
mediated  by  love.  Beyschlag  thus  endeavours  to  think,  onto- 
logically  the  economical  life  of  God ;  but  this  view,  failing  to 
think  of  God  as  a  Trinity  in  His  eternal  inner  being  above 
all,  must  make  God  mutable,  and  introduce  a  species  of 
Kenoticism  out  of  love  for  the  end  of  creation.  For  God, 
the  Absolute,  in  order  to  be  capable  of  growth,  must  degrade 
Himself  in  His  other  being  to  a  potential  existence  at  least 
for  a  time.  And  the  world  being  to  Him  not  a  God  opposite 
something  else,  but  another  being  of  God  Himself,  there  is  in 
this  view  a  tendency  to  the  obliteration  of  the  distinction 
between  God  and  the  creature.  Instead  of  creation  we  should 
have  an  evolution  of  the  Divine  life  produced  by  the  agency 
of  self-deniaL     In  this  way  we   should  arrive  at  no  other 
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Trinity  than  that  of  the  process  of  the  world,  in  which  God  is 
passively  implicated,  although  by  His  own  means.  Since, 
also,  the  self-conscious  love  in  God  is  eternal  according  to 
Beyschlag's  view,  it  is  insufficient  to  assume  in  God  apart 
from  the  world  mere  reserve  or  self-preservation  ;  rather  is  He 
already  in  Himself  disclosed  to  Himself,  which  points  back  to 
eternal  actual  distinctions  in  Himself,  even  apart  from  creation. 

Similarly,  Schelling's  philosophy  of  revelation  teaches  three 
historical  forms  which  God  assumes.  First,  there  is,  he  says, 
in  God  the  Tautousia  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Father,  which  is 
the  truth  of  Sabellianism.  Secondly,  God  places  opposite  to 
Himself  His  other  being,  as  the  world,  as  Heterousion.  This 
Heterousia  is  the  truth  of  Arianism.  And,  finally,  after  the 
perfecting  of  Christ,  the  time  of  the  Homousia  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  begins. 

Other  theologians,  on  the  contrary,  certainly  acknowledge 
that  even  apart  from  the  world  a  distinction  of  God  from  God 
in  His  inner  essence  is  to  be  supposed,  that  an  eternal  Trinity 
which  does  not  first  become  successive  and  actual  is  to  be 
taught.  But  in  such  a  way  that  they  ascribe  to  the  Son,  who 
is  thought  to  be  really  pre-existent  as  an  individual  Ego, 
Divine  fulness  of  essence,  it  is  true,  but  they  think  Him 
ontologically  subordinated  to  the  Father,  and  to  be  without  a 
participation  in  the  Divine  self- existence,  consequently  as 
dependent  in  His  existence  upon  the  will  of  the  Father. 
Thus  Thomasius,  Kahnis,  Gess,  Keerl,  and  others.  Inasmuch 
as  they,  like  the  Arminians,  ascribe  self- existence  to  the 
Father  alone,  and  subordinate  the  Son  to  Him,  they  desire  to 
establish  thereby  the  possibility  that  the  Son  Himself  may 
subject  Himself  to  mutation  and  growth,  conformably  to  which 
He  is  considered  to  be  rpeTrro?.  ^  We  shall  only  have  to  insist 
in  this  matter,  that  what  is  posited  by  the  free  will  of  God, 
and  has  not  in  itself  necessity  of  being,  is  a  creature  and 
not  God.  Therefore  the  majority  of  the  more  prominent 
recent  theologians  ^  stop  at  the  position  that  we  are  united  in 

^  Just  as  Arianism  taught.  Many  of  this  tendency  desired,  indeed,  to  main- 
tain in  that  doctrine  the  identity  of  essence  of  the  higher  principle  in  Christ 
with  God,  but  without  bringing  it  to  cognition  that  to  this  principle  self- 
existence  belongs  in  the  last  resort. 

2  E.g.  K.  J.  Nitzsch,  Twesten,  J.  Miiller,  Martensen,  Sartorius,  Liebner, 
Lange,  Voigt. 
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conminnion  with  Christ,  not  merely  with  a  subordinate  being, 
but  with  God  Himself. 

3.  But  whether  the  two  sides,  the  Divine  and  the  human,  are 
perfectly  thought  or  not,  the  main  problem  remains,  the  union 
OF  THE  FACTORS  themselves,  which  must  take  place  diversely, 
indeed  according  to  the  categories  under  which  the  Divine 
side,  to  which  the  initiative  attaches,  may  be  thought. 

First.  The  Physical  Unity. — The  formula  of  Daub  and 
Marheinecke  is :  "  the  Divine  is  the  truth  of  the  human,  the 
human  is  the  realization  of  the  Divine."  Since  the  identity 
of  the  two  is  presupposed,  the  Divine  is  thought  to  be 
the  potency,  the  human  the  act ;  and  only  the  substantial 
pretendedly  Divine,  and  not  merely  the  nature  of  man  as 
receptive  of  God,  is  regarded,  a  position  which  would  not  be 
essentially  different  from  that  of  Strauss.  For  although  to 
the  latter  every  man  is  of  God-human  nature,  he  still  seeks 
for  Christ  a  progressively  higher  position,  inasmuch  as  he 
calls  Him  a  religious  genius.  The  distinction  between  Christ 
and  all  others  will  of  course  only  become  more  earnest,  if, 
whilst  Strauss  does  not  for  a  moment  ascribe  sinlessness  to 
Jesus,  the  acknowledgment  is  made  with  Vatke  that  actual 
sin  did  not  attach  to  Jesus.  Yet  better  Marheinecke  and 
Daub,  on  the  contrary,  deny  even  His  inherent  sinfulness. 
Strauss  merely  gives  us  a  renovation  of  the  ancient  Hellenic, 
i.e.  Pantheistic  Ebionitism.  The  physical,  unethical  character 
of  this  mode  of  thought  is  shown  in  the  fact  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  nature  or  the  capacity,  it  would  have  all  men 
thought  to  be  God-human,  as  if  the  actual  personality  of  man, 
his  moral  character,  were  not  essential  to  the  definition  of 
his  worth.  But  the  nobility  of  man  cannot  lie  in  that  alone 
which  is  his  nature ;  he  is  a  historical  nature  (a  being  with  a 
history).  If  the  worth  of  man  is  measured  by  his  substantial 
nature  simply,  the  fool  would  be  as  the  wise  man,  and  the 
saint  as  the  transgressor.  But  the  physical  character  of 
Strauss's  mode  of  thought  is  also  shown  in  the  fact  that 
he  regards  God  as  a  quantity  which  divides  itself  into  indi- 
viduals, so  that  God  is  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  pour  out 
His  fulness  into  an  individual,  unless  others  are  supposed  to 
be  diminished  in  spiritual  contents.  He  would  rather  have 
it  that  the  individuals  together  supplement  each  other  to  form 
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Jnoral  perfection,  or  rather  the  aesthetic  beauty  of  the  world, 
whence,  if  the  necessary  need  of  completion  is  also  related  to 
the  disposition,  and  not  merely  to  the  work,  it  would  follow 
that  moral  perfection  generally  surpasses  the  idea  of  human 
personality. 

Secondly.  The  Logical  Unio  would  he  when  the  human 
and  Divine  become  one  in  hnoivledge,  inasmuch  as  the  Divine 
nature  is  conscious  of  itself  in  the  human  form,  and  thus 
knows  itself  as  human  and  the  human  as  Divine.  But  the 
question  arises,  whether  an  identity  of  the  two  is  meant  by 
such  a  view,  or  simply  a  unity  of  distinct  natures  ?  If  they 
are  distinct,  the  consciousness  which  embraces  both  must 
mirror  this  distinctness,  and  we  do  not  thus  learn  how  they 
are  united.  If  they  are  not  distinct,  the  identity  of  nature 
is  presupposed,  and  this  would  merely  be  the  previous  view 
in  a  logical  application.^  But  the  Divine  and  human  are  not 
immediately  one,  as  the  doctrine  of  creation  already  shows. 
Higher  stand — 

Thirdly.  The  theories  which,  presupposing  a  distinction 
between  the  Divine  and  human  natures  instead  of  their 
identity,  seek  an  Ethical  Unio.  As  we  know,  the  ethical 
may  be  either  thought  in  a  one-sided  manner  under  the 
type  of  the  justice  which  guards  distinctions,  therefore  of 
self-preservation  or  the  preservation  of  distinctions,  or  may 
be  thought  just  as  one  -  sidedly  under  the  type  of  self- 
communication,  unless  a  way  be  found  which  unites  both. 
As  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  God,  according  to  Glinther, 
is  distinguished  from  man,  and  therefore  the  Divine  nature 
of  Christ  is  distinguished  from  his  humanity,  as  the  lord  and 
lawgiver  from  those  who  are  under  obligation,  without  a 
relation  of  nature  between  them.  Instead  of  the  absolute 
self-communication  of  the  love  of  God,  who  does  not  lose  in 
communicating  Himself,  we  simply  come  in  this  case  to 
relations  or  references  between  the  two  natures,  not  to  an 
actual  unity  of  person.  To  Glinther  Christ  is  only  a  "joint- 
nature  ( Vcreinwesen)  "  of  two  persons,  the  Divine  and  human, 

^  To  this  place  belongs  the  Christology  of  Hegel,  inasmuch  as  he  sees  in 
Christ  the  man  who  first  recognized  his  nature  to  be  Divine,  and  in  whom  God 
first  knew  Himself  within  humanity. — Even  Biedermann  might  claim  his  place 
here  j  but  we  devote  to  his  noteworthy  inquiry  a  special  investigation  later  on. 
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ulio  coincide  in  the  two-sided  will  and  consciousness.  They 
include  each  other,  the  Logos  knowing  Himself  to  be  the  Lord 
of  tliis  man,  and  this  man  knowing  the  Logos  to  be  his  Lord. 
But  halt  is  made  at  a  merely  external  relation  between  the 
two,  as  is  suitable  to  the  stage  of  law  or  right :  a  self-com- 
munication to  humanity  is  not  reached ;  therefore  we  may 
call  this  Nestorianizing  Christology  the  juridical.  Though, 
therefore,  for  the  time  of  growth  the  distinction  of  the 
human  side  and  the  Divine  may  appear  strongly,  still  this 
process  must  have  the  perfect  union,  the  absolute  God- 
humanity  for  its  goal,  and  this  process  must  from  the 
commencement  start  from  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  self- 
communication  of  God  to  the  human  nature.  Finally,  also, 
the  process  of  the  unifying  must  not  be  regarded  one-sidedly 
as  the  work  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  or  as  a  reward  for  its 
virtue.  This  would  be  false  ethicism.  The  Unio  is  rather 
to  be  considered  at  every  step  as  a  Divine  act  as  well,  which 
saturates  the  ever  open  receptiveness  of  the  human  nature  of 
Jesus  by  means  of  the  self-communication  of  the  Logos. 

If  the  juridical  Unio  points  back  to  earlier  standpoints, 
because  it  knows  no  real  self-communication  of  God  to 
humanity,  and  thus  allows  both  to  stand  apart  from  each 
other,  the  modern  Kexotic  view^s  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
assert  the  more  strongly  the  other  side  of  the  ethical  nature, 
the  self-communication  or  surrender  of  God  to  humanity.  A 
series  of  notable  theologians^  attach  themselves  to  this  view 
with  manifold  variations.  The  most  simple  form  of  the 
Kenotic  theory,  which  also  appears  the  most  appropriate,  in 
order  to  vanquish  the  ancient  Dualism  with  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  was  commonly  infected,  and  to 
attain  an  actual  living  unity  in  the  person  of  Christ,  taught 
that  the  Logos  is  capable  of  growth  and  is  mutable  according 
to  His  essence,  being  thereby  distinguished  from  the  Fatlier, 
who  alone  has  self-existence ;  that  the  Logos  has  passed  into 

^  Kg.  Liebner  and  his  pupils,  Hasse,  Thomasius,  Gess,  Ebrard,  Kahnis, 
Konig,  V.  Hofmann,  Luthardt,  Delitzsch,  Besser,  Gaupp,  Schmieder,  Steinmeyer, 
Hahn  (junior),  Oehler,  Plitt,  Wbmer,  Bushnell,  Godet,  Edm.  de  Pressense,  and 
others.  Exegetes  :  Me5'er,  "Weiss  (Phil.  2),  Riehm  (Heb.  ii.  4,  10).  Comp. 
my  treatise  Ueher  die  Unverdnderlkhkeit  Gottes,  Jahrb.  /.  deutsche  TheoL  i. 
pp.  377,  etc.,  and  Rothe,  Dogmatik,  ii.  §  22,  etc.,  pp.  149,  etc.,  154,  etc.  ; 
Hahn,  Dogm.  ii.  pp.  187-189 ;  Schenkel,  Dogm.  ii.  2,  pp.  693,  etc. 
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human  form,  has  Himself  become  tlie  Son  of  man,  who 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  servant.^  He  has,  it  is  thought, 
by  emptying  Himself,  brought  Himself  into  the  form  of 
existence,  from  the  commencement  of  which  He  has  lived 
wholly  according  to  the  laws  of  human  development,  until, 
having  attained  its  end,  this  development  re-conducted  Him 
to  His  original  form.  This  would  be  the  theory  of  the  self- 
mutation  of  the  Logos  into  a  man.^  Such  a  conception  of 
the  distinction  between  God  and  man  would  lie  at  the  basis 
of  this  view,  that  God  is  only  the  perfect  man,  and  is  at 
least  in  Christ  the  man  who  becomes  God,  and  the  distinction 
would  therefore  be  merely  a  quantitative  one,  For  a  human 
soulj  and  for  an  actual  humanity  generally  which  is  itself 
more  than  the  bare  form  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity  itself, 
there  would  remain  no  place.  This  Christology  does  not  rise, 
therefore,  above  a  theophany  in  human  form.  In  order,  then, 
not  to  regard  a  mere  adventitious  addition  in  Christ,  the 
human  form  with  the  laws  of  development  of  human  nature, 
to  which  the  Logos  has  subjected  Himself, — as  the  humanity, 
it  is  said  by  some  that  the  Logos  is  in  Himself — because 
He  is  the  archetypal  form  of  humanity — to  be  called  the 
eternal  humanity  in  God  (a  view  which  Apollinaris  also 
held),  which,  after  the  previous  self-emptying,  entered  into 
the  form  of  growth.^  Although,  in  improved  form,  this 
theophanic  form  is  Apollinarian.  The  actual,  substantial 
humanity,  assumed  from  our  race,  would  in  this  case,  side 
by  side  with  the  human  laws  of  development,  be  merely  the 
body  with  which  the  humbled  Logos  arrayed  Himself.  In 
this  case  it  was  of  course  no  longer  necessary  to  ask  how 
two  unities  thought  as  persons  could  become  one  person.  In 
a  mere  theophany  the  Logos  alone  is  presupposed  as  internal 
in  Christ.      But   after  it  had  been  noticed'*  that  in  Apol- 

^  So  Ebrard,  Dogm.  ii.  ^  Comp.  above,  §  93.  2. 

^  So  Plitt  and  Gess.  Even  Liebner  and  Thomasius  did  not  teach  at  first  a 
human  soul  of  Jesus.  Gess  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  from  Apollinaris. 
Certainly,  according  to  Gess,  the  Logos  did  not  so  represent  the  human  soul 
that  He  was  Himself  mutable,  but  this  will  only  make  a  distinction  to  the 
favour  of  Apollinaris. 

*  Renter's  Repp.  1846,  in  my  review  of  Thomasius.  Comp.  also  my  treatise, 
Ueher  die  Unveranderlichkeit  Gottes,  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theol.  1856,  pp. 
378,  etc. 
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linarianism  no  actual  humanity  appears,  but  that,  when  the 
growth  of  the  humbled  Logos  has  attained  its  end,  then  neces- 
sarily a  return  of  the  self-restored  Logos  into  the  Deity 
has  to  be  assumed,  and  the  becoming  raan  has  therefore  to 
be  withdrawn  (because  it  is  supposed  to  exist  nominally 
side  by  side  with  the  body,  in  the  form  of  the  self-renunciation 
of  the  Logos) ;  further,  that  Christ  would  thus  be  of  a  nature 
foreign  to  us,  because  without  a  human  soul ;  later  on, 
Thomasius  and  Liebner  came  to  the  resolution  to  accept  a 
human  soul  of  Christ  as  well,  whilst  retaining  the  Kenosis 
of  the  Logos,  and  consequently  to  renounce  that  very  gain  of 
their  Kenotic  theory  which  they  had  in  view  in  the  same 
theory,  namely,  the  advantage  of  attaining  in  the  manifestly 
easiest  way  an  actual  God-human,  living  unity,  and  of  remov- 
ing the  difficulty  of  thinking  a  personal  human  soul  in  unity 
with  the  Divine  hypostasis.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  like  Gess 
and  Plitt,  persist  with  more  consistency  in  the  standpoint 
essentially  of  Apollinarianism  and  Theophany. — The  theory 
of  Thomasius  and  Liebner  was  framed,  after  their  acceptance 
of  a  human  soul,  in  the  following  manner.  The  Logos,  they 
say,  by  virtue  of  His  almighty  love,  has  emptied  Himself  to 
the  point  of  the  humiliation,  which  could  make  itself  equal 
to  the  beginnings  of  a  human  embryo,  and  did  not  exist  any 
longer  thenceforth  outside  of  man.^  But  in  the  measure  in 
which  the  latter  developed,  and  parallel  therewith,  the  Logos 
has  again  exalted  Himself  to  actuality  at  the  prompting  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  until  He  was  restored  to  Himself.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  admitted,  because,  if  the  impulse  to  His  self-restora- 
tion originates  in  the  Logos,  His  self-humiliation  would  not 
be  perfect,  and  the  Logos  must  rather  stand  at  all  times 
above  Himself  as  depotentiated. 

But  in  this  theory  the  humanity  and  the  humiliated  Logos 
stand  opposed  to  each  other  in  Christ  with  a  parallel  develop- 
ment ;  and  since  parallels  never  join,  as  is  known,  nothing  at 
all  is  done  in  this  theory  for  the  unity  of  the  person,  and  the 
self-renunciation  of  the  Logos  accordingly  appears  as  an  idle 
as  well  as  forcible  addition,  only  adapted  to  destroy  the 
Trinitarian  conception  of  God.  If  one  member  of  the  Trinity 
for  the  time  of  the  growth  of  Christ  stoops  to  mere  potenti- 
^  This  will  recLuire  an  excequatio  for  the  Unio,  which  the  F.  C.  rejects. 
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ality,  and  therefore  suspends  His  preserving  and  governing 
activity,  the  Logos  becomes  not  mutable  merely,  but  also 
superfluous  in  reference  to  the  Trinity,  and  holds  therein  a 
merely  casual  position,  all  which  leads  to  a  subordinationism. 
Others  therefore  say,  as  Besser  does :  the  act  of  self-kenosis 
is  not  to  be  thought  as  momentary,  but  continuous,  so  that 
side  by  side  with  the  emptied  Logos,  who  is  growing  to 
potency,  there  always  stands,  not  an  emptied,  but  an  active 
and  self-emptying  Logos.  But  although  this  is  not  a  self- 
destructive  thought,  we  should  have  thus  a  double  Logos, 
and  the  humanity  would  not  be  united  at  any  rate  with  the 
actual,  but  at  most  with  the  emptied  Divine.  In  this  expedient 
Thomasius  has  sought  to  interest  himself,  seeing  that,  even 
after  the  Kenosis,  he  speaks  of  a  Logos  above  the  line  "  of  the 
God-human  development."  But  in  such  a  case  there  is  simply 
repeated,  in  reference  to  the  Logos,  what  happened  with  the 
Swabians  in  the  time  of  the  Eeformation  with  respect  to  the 
humanity.  For  as  they  arrived  at  a  double  humanity  instead 
of  the  unity  they  sought,^  so  we  should  have  here  a  double 
Logos,  one  who  has  renounced  Himself  to  enter  into  humanity, 
and  one  "  above  the  line  "  who  has  not  so  renounced  HimseK ; 
the  formula  "  totus  Logos  in  came  "  would  be  surrendered  in  a 
more  suspicious  manner  than  when  it  was  assumed  that  He 
was  not  from  the  beginning  totaliter  in  came,  and  is  also  not 
divided  into  the  duality  of  a  renounced  and  a  non-renounced 
Logos.  In  order  to  meet  the  objection  that  his  theory, 
instead  of  serving  the  living  unity  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
even  annuls  the  unity  of  the  Logos  Himself,  Thomasius  sub- 
sequently restricted  his  view  to  this :  The  Logos  has  only 
surrendered  the  relative  Divine  attributes,  i.e.  those  which 
have  reference  to  the  world,  for  the  state  of  humiliation, — 
the  omnij)resence,  omnipotence,  omniscience,  etc.  But  the 
objection  to  this  is  rightly  taken,^  that  omniscience  does  not 
permit  Him  to  remain  standing  half-way ;  for  it  is  also 
knowledge  of  God  and  the  world.  If  the  Logos  then 
had  surrendered  the  knowledge  of  God,  He  would  not  have 
surrendered   a  merely  relative   attribute,  but  one  essentially 

^  This  double  humanity  Gen.  Sup.  Bromel  von  Lauenburg  assumes  anew  in 
his  letters  to  Thomasius,  1857. 
"  Gess,  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi,  1856,  p.  312  ;  Philippi,  iv.  363. 
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Divine,  and  it  would  violate  the  idea  of  God ;  but  if  He  had 
retained  His  absolute  knowledge,  self-kenosis  and  its  aim 
would  be  surrendered,  according  to  which  the  Divine  side  is 
supposed  so  to  empty  itself,  until  it  no  longer  reaches  beyond 
the  human,  but  rather  is  perfectly  equal  thereto.  For  the 
human  soul  cannot  have  from  the  beginning  perfect  know- 
ledge of  God.  A  renunciation  of  knowing  by  volition  is 
also  in  itself  unthinkable.  For  by  willing  to  forget  a 
knowledge  I  have,  I  have  thought  it  again.  So  is  it  also 
unthinkable  that  actual  love  should  surrender  itself  from  love. 
And  generally  the  opinion,  that  the  Logos  can  retire  to  sleep, 
is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  Church  of  the 
avaWoLcoTQ)^  and  arpiTrTca.  It  is  an  error  when  Thomasius 
thinks  this  theory  to  be  new ;  rather  has  it  been  proposed 
by  the  Valentinians  and  a  section  of  the  Apollinarists,  and  in 
the  Eeformation  time  by  the  Anabaptists ;  and  it  has  always 
been  repudiated,  in  specially  severe  manner  by  the  F.  C} 
Nor  does  it  lie  in  the  straight  line  of  the  Lutheran  develop- 
ment, seeing  that  it  fails  to  attain  the  living  unity  of  the 
person  side  by  side  with  the  true  humanity.  For  although 
the  Logos  might  so  diminish  Himself  that  He  might  no 
longer  extend  beyond  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  we  should  only 
have  in  such  a  case,  as  has  been  said,  two  equal  wholes  and 
two  parallel  series  of  developments  side  by  side,  but  the 
actual  bond  of  unity  would  only  have  to  be  still  sought. 
The  whole  apparatus  of  the  supposed  self-kenosis  is  therefore 
unfruitful.  This  bond  is  rather  to  be  sought  directly  in  the 
Logos  as  self-communicating,  and  therefore  surpassing  the 
humanity,  whilst  Thomasius  seeks  to  set  that  aside  with 
much  trouble  as  the  presumptive  hindrance  to  the  Unio, 
which  is  alone  in  a  position  to  form  the  starting-point  for  a 

^  P.  612  :  Rejicimus  etiam  damnamusque,  quod  dictum  Christi,  Matt,  xxviii. 
18:  "mihi  data  est  omnis  potestas  in  ccelo  et  terra  horribili  et  blasphema 
interpretatione  a  quibusdam  depravatur  in  banc  sententiam  ;  quod  Christo 
secundum  divinam  suam  naturam  in  resurrectione  et  ascensioue  in  cceIos  resti- 
tuta  fuerit  omnis  potestas— perinde  quasi,  dum  in  statu  bumiliationis  erat,  earn 
potestatem,  etiam  secundum  Divinitatem  deposuisset  et  exuisset.  Hac  enira 
doctrina  non  modo  verba  Testamenti  Cbristi — pervertuntur,  verum  etiam  dudum 
damnatse  Ariance  haeresi  via  de  novo  sternitur,  ut  tandem  setema  Christi  divinitas 
negetur,  et  Christus  totus — amittatur,  nisi  huic  impise  doctrinse  ex  solidis  verbi 
Dei  et  fidei  nostrae  fundamentis  constanter  contradicatur.     Comp.  773.  49. 
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living  union  of  one  who  is  at  once  communicating  and  recep- 
tive. Therefore  there  are  ever  more  and  more  who  withdraw 
from  this  bypath/  which,  in  order  to  gain  for  every  element 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  not  so  much  the  complete  living  unity 
as  the  absolute  balanced  equality  of  the  Divine  and  human, 
imputes  the  most  violent  sacrifice  to  the  idea  of  God  itself, 
makes  God  as  Son  a  Tpeinov,  and  forgets  that  the  aim  of  the 
incarnation  cannot  be  an  always  complete  and  perfect  living 
unity,  but  rather  the  self-communication  of  God  as  Logos  to 
the  humanity.  Self-evidently  this  communication  is  governed 
by  the  measure  of  the  receptiveness  for  the  latter  at  the  time, 
but  demands  for  the  entire  process,  that  the  Logos  as  com- 
municating should  have  more  than  the  receiving  humanity  in 
its  growth.  The  absolutely  perfected  God-humanity  can  only 
possibly  be  the  result  of  this  process. 

It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  from  the  perplexing 
thicket  of  the  thorny  hypotheses  of  a  Kenotic  theory,  in 
opposition  to  the  18th  century  Christology  of  the  Church, 
many  should  long  to  be  free,  and  to  seek  to  reach  the 
open  by  recurring  to  the  simple  lineaments  of  the  dogma, 
whether  on  the  ground  of  feeling,  or  cognition,  or  will. — The 
justifiable  opposition  of  Jacobi  and  Schleiermacher  to  an 
intellectualism  which  was  beclouding  religion,  side  by  side 
with  conceptual  thinking,  has  not  remained  without  influence, 


^  E.g.  Kahnis,  Lutherkche  Dogmatik,  ii.  82,  acknowledging  the  objections 
to  the  laying  aside  of  Divine  attributes,  thinks  that  the  Logos  has  retained 
these,  but  that  the  idea  of  finitude  has  an  elasticity,  the  Logos  can  also  contract, 
finitize  His  infinite  personality,  and  He  exists  in  Jesus  as  a  finitized  Ego.  The 
answer  to  this  is  :  either  this  Ego  must  be  a  person  in  an  equal  sense  with  the 
humanity,  in  order  to  be  perfect ;  but  we  have  then  two  Egos  :  or  the  Divine 
Ego  is  the  substitute  of  the  human,  which  view  again  inclines  to  Apollinarianism. 
Besides,  if  Kahnis  for  the  unity  of  the  person  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
fact  that  the  finitized  Divine  Ego  is  in  the  stead  of  the  man  Jesus  ( Unio  localis), 
he  has  to  give  an  account  how  the  totality  of  the  Divine  attributes,  in  the 
possession  or  the  exercise  of  which  the  Logos  is  supposed  to  remain,  agrees  in 
the  unity  with  a  growing  man,  ii.  pp.  597,  etc.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of 
Zezschwitz,  Zur  Apologie  des  Christenthums,  p.  335.  If,  finally,  it  is  said  (Keerl, 
Nosgen)  that  the  Logos  has  only  surrendered  His  Ss^a,  and  maintains  His 
Divine  actuality,  the  peculiar  problem  would  not  yet  be  touched.  If  a  Chris- 
tology is  possible  without  a  surrender  of  the  Divine  attributes  or  personality, 
even  the  surrender  of  the  So|a  of  the  Logos  is  not  requisite,  which  is  not  taught 
in  John  xvii. ;  were  it  necessary,  what  the  common  Kenotic  views  require, 
would  be  far  more  requisite. 
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to  which  the  fall  of  the  great  speculative  systems  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century  not  a  little  contributed.  Thus 
it  has  happened  that  to  many  all  knowledge  of  Divine  things 
appeared  impossible,  nay,  that  the  banner  of  Agnoeticism 
(if  not  of  a  double  truth)  was  raised  to  avail  with  a  certain 
pride,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  claim  to  humility.  Thus 
it  has  been,  not  merely  in  England  where  this  tendency  has 
been  long  spread,^  but  also  in  Germany.^  But  when  war 
was  declared^  with  metaphysics,  whether  generally  or  at 
least  in  theology,  the  only  s,^  here  still  left  for  knowledge  was 
the  empirical,  although,  since  Kant  could  not  be  forgotten, 
such  empirical  cognition  limits  itself  only  to  a  knowing  of 
our  mental  representations,  and  therefore  became  subjectivistic 
enough.  The  empirical  itself  may  be  thought  materialistically 
or  ideally.  German  science  is  always  striving  after  the 
ideal.  But  if  a  knowing  of  an  objective  ideal  world  or  Divine 
world*  is  still  denied,  what  is  left  of  knowing  is  reduced  to 
investigation  and  description  of  certain  psychological  facts 
which,  without  containing  in  themselves  what  is  true,  may  be 
mere  phantasmagorias  arising  in  us. — In  order,  therefore, 
not  to  permit  all  objective  truth  to  vanish  in  the  abyss  of 
Nescience,  or  to  fall  back  on  the  mediaeval  contrast  of  a 
double  truth,  others  again  make  an  earnest  endeavour  to 
gain  a  firm  standpoint  for  knowing,  whether  it  be  that, 
startiug  from  the  certainty  and  inner  objectivity  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  an  attempt  is  made  to  avoid  what  was 
blameworthy  in  the  speculative  method  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  ;^  or  whether  it  be  that  a  knowledge  is  buUt  in 
a  Neo-Kantian  manner  upon  the  empirical  deliverances  of  the 
moral  consciousness,  and  even  a  kind  of  doctrine  of  God  is 
sought  to  be  derived  from  this  empiricism.® 

'  The  pupils  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  who  were  so  regardless  of  consequences, 
may  be  mentioned,  Dr.  Mansel  (The  Limits  of  the  Beligians  Thought,  comp. 
my  remarks  on  him  in  the  Jahrb.  /.  deutsche  Theologie,  1861,  pp.  320,  etc.), 
and  also  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer's  Unknowable, 

-  To  this  class  Lange,  e.g.,  belongs  (in  his  work  on  Materialism,  vol.  ii.), 
Lipsius,  H.  Schultz,  Hermann,  and  many  others. 

^  Pre-eminently  to  release  Christology  from  the  Trinitarian  connection  as  well 
as  from  the  relation  to  the  world-whole. 

*  As,  e.g.,  happens  with  Lipsius. 

*  The  most  noteworthy  defender  of  this  former  tendency  is  Biedenuaun. 

*  Thus  A.  Ritschh 
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There  must  still  be  some  delay  upon  Biedermann  and 
Eitschl  ;^  and  that  the  more  indeed  that  both  have  regard  to 
the  more  recent  critical  movements  which  have  originated  in 
Strauss  and  Baur,  and  regulate  their  dogmatic  positions  upon 
Christology  by  what  they  regard  as  historically  tenable,  in 
order  that  a  harmony  may  be  shown  between  the  empirical, 
or  the  historically  demonstrable,  and  the  image  of  Christ 
which  faith  includes.  We  first  inquire  into  what  is  character- 
istic of  the  Christology  of  Biedermann. 

The  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God  was  brought  into 
recognition  by  the  philosophy  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  in  the 
third  and  fourth  decades  of  this  century.  This  was  wont  to 
be  thus  expressed :  It  is  essential  to  the  idea  (or  the  Deity) 
to  enter  into  finitude,  to  sink  itself  into  finitude  as  its  other 
being,  but  in  order  to  elevate  itself  again  eternally  thence  and 
to  restore  itself  to  itself,  which  process  is  completed  by  the 
finite  spirit  coming  to  itself  in  its  absolute  essence,  or  con- 
sciously apprehending  itself  in  its  essential  unity  with  God, 
and  thus  by  knowing  itself  to  be  God-human.  The  Deity, 
inasmuch  as  He  submits  Himself  to  this  universal  and 
continuous  process,  and  undertakes  the  lot  of  the  finite,  but 
in  order  to  eternally  posit  Himself  as  Spirit  and  as  ab- 
solute knowledge,  is  also  then  called  the  ideal  Christ.  But 
in  such  a  conception  of  the  incarnation  the  historical  import- 
ance of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  was  manifestly 
dissipated,  and  His  historical  personality  was  made  something 
incidental,  contingent,  similarly  to  what  Jesus  was  for  the 
Kantian  idea  of  humanity  as  well-pleasing  to  God ;  at  most 
there  remained  for  the  historical  manifestation  the  meaning 
that  it  was  a  symbol  of  that  universal  and  eternal  idea, 
which  was  alone  thought  to  be  the  effective,  acting  power 
in  history — by  no  means  merely  within  the  limits  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

If,  then,  Christology  was  thus  dissipated  in  the'  universal, 
ideal  Christ,  the  necessity  was,  on  the  other  hand,  given  for 
the  Christian  Christology,  —  of  emphasizing  the  historical 
X^ersonality  of  Jesus,  and  for  a  few  decades  the  watchword 
was  :  "  The    '  historical    Christ '    in  opposition   to    the  '  ideal 

'  Not  in  Lipsius,  who  in  all  leading  Christological  formulas  appeals  literally 
to  Biedermann  in  spite  of  the  hiatus  between  their  standpoints. 
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Christ!  or  rather  to  the  Christ  of  Idealism."  ^  To  this  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  favourable,  since 
this  was  beginning  to  turn  from  Idealism,  indeed  from  all 
speculative  Philosophy,  and  to  put  its  trust  in  empirical 
methods  and  investigation  simply.  This  direction  of  thought 
has  created  for  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  historico-critical 
investigation  of  its  sources,  a  literature  of  such  an  extent  and 
richness  as  has  been  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  human  side  of  Christ — the  person  of  Christ  and  its  his- 
torical efi&ciency^ — must  come  into  the  foreground  in  these 
inquiries. 

The  prevalence  of  this  empirical,  historical  tendency  had  as 
consequence,  that  even  Idealism  itself  could  not  wholly  forsake 
its  influence.  The  remains  of  this  doctrine,  which  of  course 
always  became  more  sparse,  itself  repudiated  as  inadequate 
the  formula  of  the  "  ideal  Christ ; "  it  approximated  to  the 
"  historical  Christ,"  inasmuch  as,  within  that  process  which 
embraced  humanity,  it  sought  a  unique  position  for  the 
historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Thus  Biedermann.  Jesus  is 
not  to  him  merely  the  first  man  who  has  attained  to  conscious 
unity  with  God ;  by  means  of  His  person.  His  self-conscious- 
ness, which  He  transmitted  to  men  by  His  teaching,  or  even 
by  means  of  His  example ;  He  has  also  become  the  originator 
and  founder  of  the  new  community  which  knows  itself  to  be  in 
unity  with  God.  The  formula,  which  would  express  this 
significance  of  the  historical  Christ,  "  the  historically  primitive 
realization   of  the  union  of  God  with  humanity  in  Jesus," 

'  Remembering  the  universal  significance  the  Church  attaches  to  Christ,  and 
also  in  traceable  connection  with  the  previous  lines  of  thought  of  Idealism 
■which  depreciates  history  as  such,  and  puts  the  idea  in  its  place,  some  have 
sought  an  attachment  to  the  historical  Christ,  by  seeking  to  think  of  the  latter 
in  Himself  as  the  race  or  humanity,  and  not  as  an  individual,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  those  coruscating,  vague  representations  which  were  presented 
previously  concerning  Adam  as  the  generic  unity  or  as  humanity.  To  this 
class  belongs  Gbschel,  according  to  Marheinecke  ;  even  Philippi  sought  to  so 
far  share  in  this  view,  in  order  to  give  a  substitutionary  significance  for 
the  race  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  gave  the  anhypostasia  of  the  humanity 
of  Christ  the  meaning  that  he  became  no  individual,  but  humanity.  Still  he 
did  not  repeat  this  later. 

*  In  which  the  distinction  between  the  idea  of  Christ  xara.  aif%a  and  *xTi 
v^iZiio.  is  too  frequently  forgotten.  Comp.  my  letters  to  Dr.  Ehrenfeuchter  and 
Dr.  Martensen,  Jahrh.  /.  deutsclie  Theol.  1874,  especially  pp.  575,  etc.,  609,  etc. 
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was  now :  the  Christian  principle,  or  the  basis  in  fact  {Real- 
grund)  of  the  Christian  religion,  i.e.  the  union  of  the  Divine 
and  human  nature,  in  order  to  the  realization  of  personal 
human  life  into  history,  or  more  accurately,  has  entered  with 
His  consciousness  of  the  Divine  Sonship  or  the  "  Father- 
hood of  God."  ^  The  relation  of  the  historical  person  of  Jesus 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Christian  principle  which  has  entered 
with  Him  into  history,  and  which  historically  starts  from  Him, 
and  consequently  the  significance  of  Jesus  for  entire  Chris- 
tianity, is  not  merely  external  and  accidental,  but  internal 
and  permanent.  For  that  principle,  he  thinks,  not  merely 
consisted  in  a  doctrine  newly  handed  down  by  Jesus,  and  the 
person  of  Jesus  did  not  give  the  impulse  to  the  entrance  of 
that  principle  mediately  simply.  Eather  does  it  seem  to  him 
that  the  personal  religious  life  of  Jesus  is  the  first  self- 
realization  of  that  principle  so  as  to  form  a  world-historical 
personality,  and  this  fact  is  the  source  of  the  eflficiency  of  this 
principle  in  history.  He  regards  Jesus  as  the  historical 
revelation  of  the  redemptive  principle,  as  the  historical 
Eedeemer.  Therefore  the  person  of  Jesus  is  immediately  for 
all  time,  he  says,  the  world-historical  guaranteeing  example  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  principle  of  redemption,  for  which  reason 
he  attains  the  permanent  place  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  means  of  grace,  seeing  that  the  exposition  of  the 
historical  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  fundamental  vehicle 
of  all  Christian  proclamation  of  salvation.^ — Nor  does  Bieder- 
mann  wish  to  favour  an  Intellectualism,  so  high  does  he 
place  the  true  and  certain  knowledge,  that  is  that  which 
originates  in  the  innermost  self-consciousness  and  unites  itself 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  compared  with  mere  theories  of 
feeling  and  mere  Empiricism.  He  would  maintain  the  right 
of  phantasy,  mental  representation,  nay  of  heart,  to  a  place  in 
religion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  also  certainly  says,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be  called  the  principle  of  Christianity, 
but  the  new,  religious  principle  of  the  Divine  kinship  or 
Divine  sonship.  This  new  principle  has,  he  thinks,  of  course 
been  able  to  reveal  itself  merely  as  a  new  personal  self-con- 
sciousness.    Therefore  it  happens,  he  says,  that  in  the  com- 

1  Biedermann,  Chrlstl.  Dogmatlk,  §§  788-844,  especially  §  800. 
»  Ihid.  §§  815,  816. 
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nmnity  of  believers  the  consciousness  of  what  is  newly  opened 
for  them  in  the  personality  of  Jesus  must  express  itself  in 
the  form  of  statements  upon  this  person  himself,  as  if  this 
individual,  finitely  historical  personality  were  identical  with 
the  principle  of  Christianity.  But  the  identification  of  the 
Christian  principle  with  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  is,  as  the 
history  of  fhe  dogma  shows,  the  fundamental  contradiction 
upon  which  every  solution  of  the  Christological  problem  must 
be  wrecked.^ 

This  theory  admits  the  Divine  kinship  or  the  Divine  Sonship 
of  Jesus  in  time  prior  to  all  other  men ;  but  the  principle  of 
the  same,  wherein  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  contained, 
seeks  the  same  realization  in  all  men.  The  same  thing  is  to 
be  indeed  conceived,  it  is  said,  as  pre-eminently  a  religious 
principle,  not  a  metaphysical  truth  merely  concerned  with  the 
ideal  cosmical  relation  of  the  absolute  and  the  finite,  or  the 
anthropological  relation  of  the  Divine  to  the  human.  But 
still  this  religious  principle  is  also,  it  is  said,  of  a  metaphysical 
kind,  and  this  metaphysical  consideration  is  requisite  for  the 
adequate  conception  and  expression  of  the  contents  of  the 
Christological  idea.^ 

Human  spiritual  life  is  supposed  to  be  already  in  itself 
a  God-human  life ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  human  personal  self- 
consciousness  of  the  absoluteness  of  the  spirit,  in  the  absolute 
religious  self-consciousness,  that  the  principle  of  God-humanity 
enters,  which  is  in  itself  immanent  in  man  as  finite  spirit,  into 
the  actuality  of  the  life  of  humanity.^  This  actuality  of  the 
absolute  rehgious  self-consciousness,  or  of  the  Divine  kinship, 
is  certainly  not  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  not  He,  but 
the  Christian  principle,  which  is  the  redeeming  agency ;  but 
also  the  religious  community,  or  the  Church,  is  not  to  him 
the  Eedeemer,  nor  the  efficient  bearer  by  itself  of  the  principle 
of  redemption;    he  requires   for  the  existence  of  the  actual 

1  Biedermann,  Christl.  Dogmatik,  §  817  ;  comp.  §§  790,  602,  etc. 

'^  Ibid.  §  793. 

'  Ibid.  §§  797,  798,  802.  The  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  the  finite 
spirit  which  exists  of  itself  does  not  yet  satisfy  Biedermann,  and  rightly  ;  with 
such  a  unity  we  only  have  natural  humanity,  which  with  its  religious  destiny 
falls  into  a  naturally  necessary  discord  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  367),  from  which  it  cannot 
of  itself  issue.  In  this  strait  only  the  effective  power  of  the  Christian  principle 
can  help,  which  then  becomes  the  principle  of  redemption. 

DoRXER. — Christ.  Doct.  iil  S 
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Divine  kinship  the  efficiency  of  the  absolute  spirit,  i.e.  of  God 
as  Father,  and  an  immediate  union  with  Him  in  consciousness, 
feeling,  and  will.^ 

In  close  connection,  therefore,  with  speculative  philosophy, 
especially  that  of  Hegel  and  Schelling,  Biedermann  has  striven 
to  frame  by  that  means  a  Christology  of  a  more  satisfying  kind 
for  the  Christian  consciousness  in  this  way,  that  he  thinks  the 
Christian  principle  of  Divine  Kinship  or  Divine  Sonship  enters 
as  the  living  power  into  the  historical  personality  of  Jesus, 
and  sees  therein  the  revelation  in  fact  of  the  principle  of 
redemption  for  natural  humanity,  of  course  independent  of 
His  individual  person,  of  the  Divine  will,  of  love  and  the 
Divine  Fatherhood.^ 

Finally,  the  Christology  of  Eitschl  is  to  be  discussed.^  He 
would  hold  it  as  pure  as  possible  from  the  speculative  stand- 
point or  metaphysics,  inasmuch  as  to  him  the  world  of  the 
will  is  rather  the  main  fact,  and  knowledge  a  somewhat 
subordinate  matter,  and  therefore  he  is  wont  to  be  numbered 
amongst  the  Neo-Kantians.  What  is  characteristic  of  his 
Christology  consists  in  this,  that  in  order  to  commend  again 
or  to  make  accessible  a  higher  estimation  of  the  person  of 
Christ  to  the  common  consciousness  of  the  present,  he  cuts 

'  Remark,  §  800  :  In  the  absolute  religious  self-consciousness  the  absolute 
spirit  is  the  generative  ground  of  a  spiritual  life  realizing  its  own  absolute 
spiritual  nature  outside  of  it  in  the  creature  ;  on  the  other  hand,  man  finds  in 
the  same  the  ground  of  his  own  nature  and  life  in  the  Divine  self-exclusion  of 
God  in  reference  to  him  {i.e.  in  the  kinship,  comp.  §§  803-805). 

^  The  distinction  of  the  "  Christian  principle  "  from  the  historical  Christ,  and 
the  designation  of  this  principle  as  the  Divine  kinship  or  the  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  Fatherhood,  many  recent  theologians  have  appropriated,  e.g.  Lipsius, 
Lehrh.  der  evang. -protest.  Dogniatilc,  ed.  1,  1876,  ed.  2,  1877,  §§  552,  etc., 
620-655,  and  my  notice  of  the  same  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theolcgie,  1877, 
pp.  177,  etc.  Further,  Hermann  Schultz,  Die  christol.  Au/gabe  d.  protest. 
Dogm.  in  d.  Gegenwart,  Jahrb.  /.  deutsche  Theologie,  1874,  1,  and  my  reply, 
1874,  4.  (In  a  more  independent  manner,  Lang,  Versuch  einer  christl. 
Dogmatik,  §  35,  ed.  2,  and  Pfleiderer,  Eeligionsphilosophie,  1&78,  pp.  683, 
etc.)  A  special  presentation  of  the  Christology  of  Lipsius  is,  after  what  precedes, 
superfluous.  It  is  true  that  Lipsius  is  distinguished  from  Biedermann  by  the 
resuscitation  of  the  aesthetic  Rationalism  of  Fries- Jacobi.  But  scientifically  con- 
sidered, Lipsius  offers  a  far  less  clear  and  independent  position  than  Biedermann. 
The  case  is  similar  with  H.  Schultz. 

^  In  reference  to  what  follows,  Book  iiL  cap.  iv.  and  vi.  pp.  170,  etc., 
339-410,  of  the  Christl.  Lehre  von  der  Rechtf.  und  Versdhnung,  especially 
come  into  consideration. 
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off  from  the  established  Christology  everything  which  could 
bring  it  into  collision  either  with  the  natural  sciences,  or  with 
the  laws  of  historical  Avriting  or  with  historical  criticism. 
Therefore  not  merely  is  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  com- 
bated retrospectively,  but  even  the  so-called  early  history  is 
abandoned  to  criticism  ;  indeed,  a  dogmatic  assertion  on  the 
origin  of  the  person  of  Christ,  or  its  peculiar,  original  constitu- 
tion, is  not  ventured  for  a  moment.  We  should,  he  thinks, 
merely  have  the  materials  therein  ;  and  this  is  a  bare  pos- 
sibility ;  and  the  rough  sketch  would  still  not  explain  the 
reality  of  the  Christian  life.  The  latter  may  suffice,  if  every 
one  becomes  what  he  becomes  by  himself  absolutely — possibly 
taking  into  account  external  historical  influences.  —  And 
prospectively  he  renounces  the  whole  Christological  eschatology, 
— the  Second  Advent,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  personal  judg- 
ment of  the  world.  His  positive  significance,  he  says,  is  not 
to  be  apprehended  from  His  person,  but  conversely  His  person 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  His  work,  which  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  ethical  point  of  view  of  the  call  He  followed, 
substantiated  as  it  was  by  the  issue  as  pertaining  to 
Him.^  This  call,  according  to  Pdtschl,  had  for  contents  the 
grounding  or  founding  of  the  Church  or  the  kingdom  of  God, 
i.e.  the  uniting  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  a  conquest  and 
domination  of  the  world,  therefore  for  freedom  and  for  com- 
munion of  love  amongst  each  other.  From  the  consideration 
of  His  works,  which  corresponds  with  the  Divine  purpose  of 
the  world,  there  follows  immediately,  it  is  true,  only  the 
ethical  estimate  of  Christ;  He  is  the  man,  whose  will  is 
perfectly  in  harmony,  nay,  is  identical  with  the  Divine  pur- 
pose of  the  world,  and  who  in  the  most  persevering  surrender 
has  prosecuted  His  call.  But  this  ethical  conception  passes 
over,  he  thinks,  into  the  religious  conception,  such  as  is  main- 
tained in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Christian  community. 
The  religious  conception  does  not  look  to  the  fact  of  human 
freedom,  but  presupposes  the  act  of  God.  The  same  concep- 
tion guides  to  transferring  to  Christ  the  attribute  of  God- 
humanity,  in  the  first  place,  namely,  in  the  sense  that  in  Him 
the   loving  purpose  of  God   in  the  world  has  come  to  full 

^  Ritschl  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  self-presentation  of  Christ,  as  well  as  His 
work,  reveals  Him. 
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revelation,  and  is  continued  in  the  community  which  pertains  • 
to  Him,  and  therefore  He  is  called  the  Word  of  God  which 
has  become  a  person.  Secondly,  the  attribute  of  Deity  is  also 
ascribed  to  Him  in  the  religious  conception,  in  the  sense  that 
what  fulfils  His  will  is  destined  to  become  an  impulse  and 
power  over  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  therefore  the  meaning 
of  that  attribute  is  dominion  over  the  world. 

Certainly  these  expressions  lose  much  in  importance,  if 
thought  is  bestowed  upon  whether  a  Di^dne  act  is  actually  to 
be  knovm  in  the  manifestation  of  Christ  or  only  to  be  believed 
in  the  power  of  the  religious  conception.  For  the  latter  the 
repeated  definite  statement  speaks,  that  we  have  not  a  know- 
ledge of  a  doing  of  God,  nor  can  we  have.  Further,  the 
peculiar  dignity  of  Christ  is  limited  in  no  narrow  measure  by 
the  oft-repeated  canon,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  Di^dne  attributes 
to  Christ  simply  analogically  from  the  attributes  applicable  to 
ourselves.  For  Christ,  he  thinks,  there  is  always  thus  assured 
the  historical  position  pointed  out, — as  the  first,  who  can  have 
no  second  after  Him,  even  granting  there  may  be  a  successor 
fully  equal  in  himself  to  Him.  In  this  statement  it  is 
betrayed  with  special  clearness,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  proper  sense  of  the  often  varying  speech  of  Eitschl  to  say, 
that  an  original  and  permanent  uniqueness  belongs  to  the 
jDcrson  of  Christ  as  contrasted  with  the  whole  of  humanity, 
which  stands  over  against  Him,  as  its  Eedeemer,  as  that  which 
is  to  be  redeemed,  but  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Biedermann  and 
Lipsius,  so  in  that  of  Eitschl,  the  person  has  only  a  contingent 
significance  side  by  side  with  what  the  former  more  clearly 
designate  the  Christian  principle. 

And  if  the  further  question  is  asked,  whether  Eitschl 
presents  us  with  a  better  scientific  guarantee  at  least  for  this 
image  of  Christ  which  has  been  so  reduced,  this  is  scarcely  to 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  certainly  well  said  that 
Christ  has  chosen  the  Divine  purpose  for  His  life-purpose. 
But  whence  has  Eitschl  a  knowledge  of  what  is  the  Divine 
purpose  in  the  world,  seeing  that  neither  Scripture,  which  he 
partly  subjects,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  Paul,  to  a  sharp  dogmatic 
criticism,  and  would  have  judged  in  relation  to  canonicity  by 
the  Old  Testament,  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  nor  imme- 
diate  experience,   which  has   to   him   but  a  small  value  as 
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mystical,  nor  philosophical  speculation,  can  communicate  such 
certainty  ?  Thus,  to  establish  that  the  life-purpose  of  Christ 
was  identical  with  the  world-purpose  of  God,  no  other  course 
is  left,  than  to  find  with  Kant  the  scientific  necessity  of  the 
idea  of  God,  or  more  accurately,  "  Of  the  scientific  hypothesis 
of  the  idea  of  God,"  by  the  method  of  moral  proof.^  In  the 
subsequent  course  of  his  argument  the  good  Divine  will 
becomes  for  him  the  will  of  love ;  indeed,  he  protests  that  the 
"  Essence  of  God  "  is  love,  although  this  essence  must  still 
belong  to  Metaphysics.  And  it  is  also  insufficient  to  stop  at 
the  fact,  that  he  does  not  place  the  love  in  a  clear  relation  to 
the  remaining  Divine  attributes,  and  that  he  is  unable  to  give 
to  justice  its  appropriate  place,  with  which  it  is  connected, 
that  his  idea  of  the  fatherly  love  of  God  contains  something  of 
weakly,  general  benevolence.     (Compare  iii.  238.) 

But  has  Eitschl  laid  a  strong  foundation  for  the  ethical 
dignity  of  Christ  at  any  rate  ?  He  acknowledges  this  without 
dubitation,  and  sees  in  Christ  the  archetype  or  primitive  norm. 
But  whence  comes  this  knowledge  to  him  ?  If  aU  knowledge 
of  Christ's  person  comes  to  us  from  His  working,  and  His  life- 
work  is  the  founding  of  the  Church  of  God,  there  is  no  course 
left  to  him  but  to  build  the  conviction  of  the  dignity  of 
Christ  and  of  His  constitution  upon  the  fact  of  the  founding 
of  the  Divine  community  and  the  Church.  But  what  is  this 
Divine  community  which  he  would  distinguish  from  the 
Church  ?  If  he  is  unable  to  specify  as  a  historical  magni- 
tude precise  limiting  characteristics  in  reference  to  it,  by  which 
it  is  recognizable  and  that  as  actually  existent,  it  remains,  like 
his  "  kingdom  of  God  "  too,  a  hazy  idea,  standing  scientifically 
far  beneath  the  Evangelical  idea  of  the  Ecclesia  invisihilis. 
Again,  where  does  the  Divine  community  show  upon  earth  its 
archetypal  character  in  recognizable  manner  ?  So  far  as  it 
appears  in  the  empirical  world,  it  shows  schisms  and  unresolved 
contentions  upon  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

^  The  preferable  coarse  of  proof  Kant  rests  upon  the  fact  of  our  spiritual 
life,  that  although  nature  follows  other  laws  than  those  of  the  spirit,  still  the 
spirit  esteems  itself  the  power  over  nature,  and  nature  as  its  means.  This 
must  be  a  false  imagination,  unless  the  spirit  so  leads  in  harmony  with  the 
supreme  law  which  prevails  in  nature.  "  For  then  the  ground  of  this  can  only 
be  recognised  in  a  Divine  will,  which  creates  the  world  for  the  final  end  of  the 
spirit's  life,"  iii.  192. 
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These  dissonances  cannot  be  passed  over  diyshod,  as  if  they 
were  iinimportant,  or  without  testing  according  to  fixed 
principles  can  it  be  brought  to  decision  scientifically  what  is 
Christian  truth,  and  in  what  the  benefit  Christ  brought 
consists. 

But  as  accordingly  the  image  of  Christ  left  to  Eitschl  is  by 
no  means  securely  placed,  we  must  also  say  finally,  that  it  is 
itself  adequate  neither  to  the  New  Testament  nor  the  faith 
and  need  of  the  Church.  The  most  disturbing  feature  in  this 
view  is,  that  by  Eitschl's  image  of  Christ  no  care  is  taken  to 
preserve  a  living  continuance  of  working  of  Christ,  which 
would  be  more  than  the  after-working  of  Kis  doctrine  and 
image.  Eather  are  we  confined  in  the  historical  past  of  Christ 
by  the  excision  of  the  Christological  eschatology,  instead  of 
fostering  the  living  connection  of  His  person  with  the  Church 
of  the  present  and  future,  and  faith  in  His  abiding  presence 
with  His  own  in  the  Word  and  in  the  Holy  Supper.  If  we 
regard  the  living  continuous  influence  of  the  person  of  Christ 
merely  as  an  enthusiastic  representation,  all  mention  of  the 
attributes  of  Deity  pertaining  thereto,  of  His  universal 
dominion,  etc.,  becomes  an  unmeaning  hyperbole. 

It  remains  worthy  of  notice,  that  Eitschl  asserts  with 
energy  the  ethical  in  relation  to  the  image  of  Christ,  His  call 
and  the  connection  of  His  person  with  the  kingdom  of  the 
good,  i.e.  of  God.  His  opposition  to  a  merely  physical  or 
metaphysical  or  one-sidedly  religious  conception  of  Christology 
is  well  grounded.  Only  on  the  other  side  two  things  are  to  be 
remarked.  First,  in  his  work  the  peculiarly  religious  relation, 
the  reciprocal  living  communion  between  God  and  man,  recedes 
very  far,  side  by  side  with  the  relation  of  man  to  the  world 
and  humanity,  equally  as  piety  does  not  itself  form  again  an 
essential  side  of  the  moral  life.  It  may,  generally,  have  con- 
nection with  his  rough  refusal  of  Mysticism.  On  the  whole, 
religion  pre-eminently  appears  to  him  to  have  the  significance 
pertaining  to  heart  and  trust  only,  which,  where  the  conse- 
quences are  independent  of  us,  form  a  condition  of  joyful 
work  and  success.  Next,  he  is  unable  to  really  unite  the 
religious  and  the  ethical  consideration.  The  religious  view 
regards  the  humanity  as  the  form,  in  which  the  Divine 
material,  so  to  speak,  was  coined,  so  that  this  form  might  be 
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looked  upon  as  the  revelation  and  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
essence,  i.e.  of  grace  and  truth.  In  reference  to  the  ethical 
consideration  (according  to  which  the  human  side  of  Jesus  is 
the  self-dependent  form  of  all  its  functions,  and  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  historical  reality  as  well  as  with  a  necessity  of 
thought  (iii.  pp.  381,  382)),  the  dependence  of  the  free  and 
self-dependent  does  not  come  into  view,  he  thinks.  We  are 
not  in  a  position  to  know  enduringly  the  dependence  of  Christ 
on  God  from  the  Divine  standpoint;  we  must  alternate 
between  the  moral  judgment,  which  expresses  the  ethical  self- 
dependence  of  Christ  in  the  scheme  of  human  freedom,  and 
the  religio2is,  according  to  which  God  is  not  merely  with  Him, 
but  in  Him,  His  acts  are  Divine  ejffects,  His  love  is  identical 
with  God's  love. — This  exposition,  which  requires  that  we  see 
alternately  now  (and  indeed  customarily)  only  the  man  Jesus 
and  His  ethical  Ego,  and  now,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  see 
the  dependence  on  God  and  the  Divine  act  in  Jesus  only  as 
in  a  means  of  revelation,  itself  confesses  by  consequence  its 
imperfection  and  incompleteness.  At  least  the  compatibility 
of  the  two  modes  of  view  must  be  explained  by  Eitschl,  in 
order  to  make  their  objective  consistency  clear.  Wherever 
he  makes  a  few  attempts,  as  in  passing,  to  establish  the 
compatibility  of  the  ethical  and  religious  view,  there  is  much 
in  Eitschl's  exposition  which  approximates  to  a  pure  theory  of 
immanence,  or  to  the  opinion  that  all  human  morals  are 
identical  with  the  Divine  life,  without  its  becoming  clear  how 
the  permanent  distinction  between  God  and  the  creature  still 
maintains  its  right. 

C. — Dogmatic  Exposition. 

§  99. — Survey. 

We  must  endeavour  to  avoid  the  evils  in  the  customary 
arrangement  of  the  Christological  material,  in  order  to 
gain  as  simple  and  consistent  an  image  of  Christ  as 
possible. 

1.  The  customary  mode  of  treatment  divides  Christology 
into  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  in  itself,  into  that  of 
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the  two  states,  and  into  that  of  the  office  or  work  of  Christ 
But  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
doctrine  of  the  two  states.  And  the  separation  of  the  office 
from  His  Person  favours  a  conception,  which  darkens  what  is 
given  to  us  in  Christ,  because  it  does  not  regard  Him  Him- 
self as  the  centre  of  His  gifts  to  humanity,  as  the  highest 
good  of  the  world.  Even  His  personal  perfection  extends 
through  His  official  life,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  doc- 
trine of  His  Person  cannot  be  brought  to  an  end  of  itself, 
and  apart  from  His  work, 

2.  These  shortcomings  will  be  avoided,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Christ  will  be  presentable  in  a  more  connected 
manner,  according  to  its  fundamental  features,  if  we  divide 
the  material  in  the  following  manner : — 

First  Subdivision. — The  Pre-Existence  of  Christ  on  its 
Divine  side. — Here  we  treat  of  the  eternal  Word  of 
God ;  next  of  the  efficiency  of  this  Divine  principle 
in  creation  and  in  history,  especially  of  religion  and 
revelation. 

Second  Subdivision. — The  Presence  of  Christ  on  Earth, 
or  His  temporal  Parousia  in  the  state  of  humiliation, 
in  increasing  external  humiliation,  together  with 
increasing  internal  Transfiguration. 

First  Head. — The  act  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in 
Christ,  or  His  God-human  nature. 

Second  Head. — The  ethical  God-hiimanity,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  the  holy  God- human  personality. 

Third  Head. — The  official  God-humanity  of  Christ,  or 
His  God-human  functions  on  earth,  in  which  He 
presents  Himself  as  the  Eedeemer  (His  prophetic, 
high-priestly,  and  kingly  vocation). 

Third  Subdivision. — The  Post-Existence  of  Christ,  or 
the  Person  of  Christ  after  His  earthly  course  (Descent 
into  Hades,  EesuiTection,  Exaltation  to  the  rie^b*-  hand 
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of  God,  in  which  the  continuation  of  the  threefold 
office  in  heaven  ends  in  the  consummation  of  His  work 
and  in  the  universal  judgment). 

Literature. — Compare  pp.  257,  etc.  Bertholdt,  Christologia 
Judceorum,  1811.  Schleiermacher,  Christl.  Glaube,  ii.  Goschel, 
Beitrdge  zur  speculativen  Philosophie  von  Gott  ^ind  dem  Menschen 
und  vom  dem  Gottmenschen,  1838.  Jul.  Schaller,  Der  historische 
Ghrishis  und  die  Philosophie,  1838.  Casimir  Conradi,  Christus 
in  der  Gegenwart,  Vergangenheit  und  Ziikunft,  1839.  Frauen- 
stadt,  Menschwerdung  Gottes,  1839.  Konig,  Menschwerdung 
Gottes  ah  eine  in  Christus  geschehene  imd  in  der  christlichen 
Kirche  noch  geschehende,  1844.  Wegscheider,  Institutiones, 
ed.  8.  Carl  Hase,  Evangelisch  -  protestantische  Dogmatik, 
1826 ;  ed.  5,  1860.  Hahn,  Zehrhuch  des  christlichen  Glaubens, 
ed.  2,  vol.  ii.  pp.  140,  etc.  Nitzsch,  System,  ed.  6, 
1881.  Beck,  Christliche  Lehrunssenschaft,  1840 ;  ed.  2,  1877. 
Peip,  CJiristosophie,  1858;  compare  also  his  article  on  the 
Trinity  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklopddie  and  his  Religions- 
philosophie.  Thomasius,  Beitrdge  zur  kirchlichen  Christologie, 
1845 ;  JDe  ohedientia  Christi  activa,  1846 ;  Christi  Person  und 
Werk,  die  Person  des  Mittlers,  ii.  1855 ;  2d  enlarged  edition, 
1857.  Liebner,  Die  christi.  Dogmatik  aus  dem  christol.  Princip, 
i.  1,  1849.  Von  Hofmann,  Schriftheweis,  1857,  1859.  F.  A. 
Philippi,  Der  thdtige  Gehorsam  Christi,  1841 ;  Kirchliche 
Glaulenslehre,  iv.  1,  1861.  F.  v.  Eougemont,  Christus  und 
seine  Zeugen,  ubers.  von  Fabarius,  1859.  H.  v.  d.  Goltz,  Die 
christi.  Grundwahrheiten,  1873,  pp.  134-255.  Pease,  Philo- 
sophy of  Trinitarian  Doctrine,  1875.  H.  B.  Smith,  Faith  and 
Philosophy,  ed.  Prentiss,  1877.  Goodwin,  Christ  and  Humanity, 
1875.  Horace  Bushnell,  Christ  in  Theology,  1851 ;  God  in 
Christ ;  The  Person  of  Christ ;  The  Trinity,  etc.  (compare  my 
Geschichte  der  Christologie).  E.  Wilberforce,  The  Incarnation. 
Const.  V.  Schatzler,  Das  Dogma  von  der  Menschiverdung  Gottes 
im  Geiste  d.  h.  Thomas,  1870.  Weisse,  Philosophische  Dogmatik, 
iii.  pp.  795-885,  1862.  Schenkel,  Christliche  Dogmatik,  ii.  2, 
1859 ;  Lehrstiick,  xiii.,  xiv.  pp.  643-790.  Schweizer,  Die 
christliche  Glaulenslehre,  i.  1863;  ii.  1,  1869.  Biedermann, 
Christi.  Dogmatik.  Lipsius,  Zehrhuch  der  Dogmatik,  1875 ;  ed. 
2,  1879.  Rothe,  Theologische  Ethik,  ed.  1,  vol.  ii.  pp.  279, 
etc. ;  his  Christliche  Dogmatik,  edited  by  Schenkel,  1870,  ii.  1, 
§§  13,  etc.  J.  P.  Lange,  Positive  Dogmatik,  1851,  pp.  595,  etc. 
Martensen,  Christliche  Dogmatik. 

Observation. — The  incarnation  of  God  is  a  mystery,  as  is 
the  relation  between  soul  and  body,  and  still  more  the 
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relation  between  God  and  the  world,  the  most  speaking 
expression  of  which  is  just  the  incarnation.  No  theory 
therefore  will  be  quite  adequate  to  this  matter,  and  after 
having  critically  surveyed  so  many  theories  and  found  them 
unsatisfactory,  we  have  moreover  a  strong  warning  for  our- 
selves against  surmises  and  premature  satisfaction.  But 
the  critical  survey  has  yet  undeniably  shown  a  manifold 
augmentation  of  knowledge,  and  thus  no  age  ought  to  hide 
its  talent.  It  is  faithful  if  it  does  honestly  what  it  should 
do.  But  it  does  so,  if  it  removes  those  difficulties,  which 
are  the  pressing  ones  for  the  given  stage  of  knowledge,  and 
which  disturb  the  origin  of  faith  or  its  certainty,  and  places 
that  side  of  the  image  of  Christ  in  clearer  light,  for  which 
the  eye  is  open.  It  is  true  that  in  all  the  uncertainty  upon 
the  more  delicate  definitions  of  dogmatic  Christology  there  is 
also  still  a  series  of  positions  which  the  Christian  Church  of 
all  times  holds  to  be  unquestioned,  whilst  others  belong 
more  to  the  school,  and  therefore  their  recognition  may  not 
be  demanded  by  the  Church.  And,  indeed,  the  establish- 
ment even  of  the  former  for  the  planting  and  fostering  of 
faith  may  strike  most  gravely  upon  seeming  contradictions, 
and  faith  can  neither  endure  contradictions  in  itself  nor  with 
intelligence,  ratlier  must  a  restless  reaction  against  the  for- 
mation of  faith  issue  therefrom.  It  is  therefore  the  life  of 
faith  not  to  suspend  inquiry  until  the  perfect  solution  is 
found.  As  little  as  we  postpone  the  taking  of  meat  and 
drink  until  we  have  perfected  beyond  contradiction  the 
theory  of  assimilation  on  its  objective  and  subjective  side, 
dare  we  delay  the  laying  hold  of  spiritual  sustenance,  do  we 
delay  faith  until  the  work  of  science  is  completed.  This 
w^ork  is  still  itself  dependent  in  turn  upon  an  even  more 
perfect  standing  in  the  element  of  truth,  which  faith  lays 
hold  of  so  far  as  it  commends  itself  to  its  moral  con- 
fidence, not  as  mere  thoughts,  but  as  a  reality.  Faith  is  not 
a  mere  product  of  cognition  {credo  quod  intellexi),  it  has  its 
own  self-dependence  also  as  opposed  to  cognition  (§  12) ; 
its  religious  certainty  does  not  arise  from  any  theory,  but 
from  the  experience  of  the  power  of  the  object  with  which 
faith  brings  into  connection.  The  contrary  would  be  an 
intellectualistic  conception  of  Christianity.  Simple  faith  is 
to  be  presupposed,  as  for  the  whole  of  Christian  doctrine,  so 
especially  for  our  subject,  and  the  same  may  continue  in 
spite  of  seeming  contradictions,  because  frequently  enough  a 
higher  stage  of  knowledge  finds  the  form  for  two  apparently 
self-excluding  truths  which  contains  the  unifying  word  of 
solution.     And  to  retain  this  hope  is  morally  possible  to 
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faith  so  long  as  the  impossibility  of  the  compatibility  of 
what  is  apparently  contradictory  is  not  proved,  and  so  long 
as  it  possesses  the  powerful  impulse  to  remove  in  honest  and 
robust  labour  the  difficulties  which  press.  From  this  self- 
dependence  of  faith,  which  makes  it  sure  of  its  facts,  even 
with  a  knowledge  which  is  still  imperfect,  there  foUows  the 
duty  which  is  not  always  sufficiently  recognized,  to  reject  by 
ecclesiastical  authority  only  such  Christological  doctrines  as 
make  the  origination  of  faith  impossible,  because  they  exclude 
by  their  image  of  Christ  the  fundamental  fact  of  redemption 
by  Christ,  and  all  are  to  be  considered  as  fellow- workers  and 
not  antagonists  whose  doctrine  acknowledges  this  funda- 
mental fact. 


riEST  SUBDIVISION. 

THE   PRE-EXISTENCE    OF    CHRIST. 

§  100. 

The  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ,  the  necessity  of  which  the 
first  part  of  the  System  of  Doctrine  has  proved,  must  be 
evident  on  a  new  side,  because  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  in 
its  necessity  and  significance.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
incarnation  is  a  miracle,  i.e.  an  original  and  immediate 
Divine  act ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  dismem- 
bering the  system  of  the  universe,  it  produces  and  serves 
its  establishment  and  final  consummation.  This  result 
happens  because  the  Divine  principle  which  perfects 
revelation  even  to  incarnation,  is  the  same  which  is  already 
working  in  the  pre-Christian  time  in  the  history  of  religion 
especially,  and  indeed  even  in  the  creation,  the  Logos, 
who  also  communicates  the  eternal  self-revelation  of  God, 
in  God,  for  God.  Only  by  this  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  Divine  principle  working  in  Christ  is 
the  incarnation  of  God  in  Him  known  according  to  its 
central  meaning,  reaching  to  the  depths  of  God  and  the 
world.     The  jpossibility  and  necessity  of  the  incarnation 
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generally  has  its  final  basis  in  God  as  holy  love ;  for 
its  realization  and  its  necessary  form,  the  pre-Christian 
history  of  humanity  and  revelation  comes  into  regard  as 
the  presupposition.  When  the  time  was  fulfilled,  God 
sent  His  Son.^ 

Observation. — Comp.  §§  31-33.  The  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  higher  nature  of  Christ  is  now  especially  a 
frequent  object  of  assault,^  whilst  rightly  handled  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  living,  real  possibility  and  necessity  of  the 
incarnation,  and  at  the  same  time  is  that  whereby  the  second 
creation  can  livingly  attach  itself  to  the  first.  The  dignity 
of  the  God-man  also  first  comes  into  its  full  light,  when  He 
appears  on  the  one  hand  the  goal  of  the  first  dispensation, 
and  when  on  the  other  hand  the  whole  race  is  destined  to 
be  appropriated  by  Him.  He  is  the  centre  of  the  history  of 
the  world,  who  sends  His  rays  backwards  and  forwards  to 
enlighten,  because  by  relation  to  Him  everything  is  organi- 
cally combined  into  the  unity  of  a  universal  plan.'  He 
appears  in  the  fulness  of  time,  i.e.  when  the  possibility  of 
His  manifestation  existed  because  of  the  receptiveness  for 
Him  historically  prepared  on  the  ground  of  creation  and 
government,  whilst  the  living  potentiality,  the  productive 
ground  of  the  possibility  of  the  incarnation,  was  eternally  in 
God.  But  He  appears,  in  order  by  His  historical  realization 
to  be  the  permanent  determining  principle  of  a  new  epoch. 
We  consider  in  detail  first  the  eternal  pre-existence  of  the 
higher  side  of  Christ  in  God,  or  the  connection  between 
Christology  and  the  Trinity ;  secondly,  the  pre-existence  of 
the  Logos  at  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  thirdly,  in  the 
history  of  religion  and  revelation. 

1.  The  connection  between  Christology  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immanent  Trinity, 

The  Christian  consciousness,  having  itself  attained  to  clear- 
ness as  to  its  own  contents,  needs  to  conjoin  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Christ  with  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  that  is, 
the  Trinitarian.  For  Christian  faith  knows  God  to  be  dwell- 
ing  and    living    in   Christ   truly,   perfectly,   and    in    unique 

1  Gal.  iv.  4. 

*  And  the  views  thereupon  are  not  without  influence  upon  the  treatment  of 
the  Johannine  question. 
»  CoL  L  18  ;  Eph.  i.  20,  etc 
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manner,  and  humanity  iu  Him  as  united  with  the  Deity 
eternally,  as  the  Deity  is  in  Him.  But  this  knowledge  only 
harmonizes  with  the  idea  of  the  eternal  God,  if  there  is  given 
in  God  Himself  a  real  and  eternal  ground  of  the  possibility  of 
becoming  man  in  the  special  mode  of  being  (Hypostasis)  which 
He  has  eternally  in  Himself,  and  which  is  perfectly  revealed  in 
Christ.  If,  namely,  the  incarnation  of  God  in  time  had  not  its 
eternal,  real  ground  of  possibility  in  God  as  the  "Word,  and  if 
God  had  not  an  eternal  self-disposition  for  incarnation  in  Him- 
self, incarnation  would  be  an  absolutely  new  thing  for  God  Him- 
self (even  for  His  thought  and  volition) ;  God  Himself  would 
be  mutable,  and  the  incarnation  simply  something  contingent 
to  Him,  and  coming  from  without ;  mutability  would  not 
only  affect  the  action  of  God,  but  even  His  being,  because 
the  Scriptures  as  well  as  Christian  faith  do  not  see  in  Christ 
a  Divine  act  merely,  nor  do  they  even  see  in  Him  a  power 
working  upon  Him,  after  the  manner  of  prophecy  or  inspired 
men,  but  a  unique  being  of  God  of  eternal  duration  produced 
by  a  Divine  act.  Christian  faith  bears  in  itself  the  necessity 
of  thinking  the  being  of  God  in  Christ  as  essentially  different 
from  the  presence  of  God  in  the  world  generally,  as  varying 
even  from  the  being  and  dwelling  of  God  in  believers.  For 
as  the  word  speaks  of  faith  in  Christ,  Christ  has  for  the 
Christian  religious  significance,  because,  bound  to  Him,  he 
knows  himself  bound  to  God  and  God  present  in  Him,  and 
that  as  redeeming  and  perfecting,  and  in  Him  exclusively. 
Ebionitism,  that  mode  of  thought  which  sees  in  Christ  only  a 
creaturely  nature,  be  it  never  so  high,  contradicts  the  Christian 
consciousness ;  for  a  creature  could  not  be  our  Eedeemer  and 
Perfecter,  a  creature  would  be  a  dividing  mediator,  a  con- 
tradictio  in  adjecto.  Against  such  a  Christology  everything 
would  avail  which  the  Evangelical  Church  urges  against  the 
worship  of  saints.  A  mere  creature  cannot  be  the  object 
of  religious  adoration  or  invocation,  and  the  Christendom  of 
all  ages  has  repudiated  the  adoration  of  a  man,  but  has  yet 
known  and  practised  an  invocation  of  Christ,  or  of  God  in 
Christ,  and  in  Christ's  name,  and  is  in  this  matter  at  one  with 
primitive  Christianity.  That  there  is  in  Jesus  a  special 
indwelling  of  God,  and  not  an  influence  merely  of  a  Divine 
power  upon  Him,  even  Sabellianism  acknowledged  in  the  form 
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again  assumed  by   Schleiermaclier,  and   thus  stands  upon  a 
ground  which  does   not  simply  maintain  the  appearance  of 
what  is  Christian,  but  certainly  bears  a  Christian  character  in 
itseK,  inasmuch  as  Schleiermacher  at  any  rate  confesses  to  an 
economical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  although  he  also  thinks 
himself  compelled  to  maintain  a  simplicity  of  God  in  Himself 
which   knows   no   distinctions,  and   therefore    repudiates    an 
immanent  Trinity.^    We  must  also  so  much  the  more  acknow- 
ledge Sabellianism  as  a  Christian  mode  of  thought,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  immanent  Trinity  must  always  issue  from 
the  economical  Trinity,  from  history.     He  who  maintains  the 
latter,  has  therefore  won  the  basis  or  the  starting-point,  which 
logically  leads  to  the  immanent  doctrine.     And  the  breadth 
thus  given  is  to  be  the  more  maintained  to  be  the  rule  of  the 
Church,  that  on  the  one  hand  the  treatment  of  the  idea  of  the 
simplicity  of  God  is  defective  and  incomplete  in  almost  the 
entire  ancient  Dogmatics,  does  not  coincide  with  the  Eccle- 
siastical doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  yet  enjoys  a  wide  diffusion 
in  the  common  mode  of  thought ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  since 
Evangelical  piety  starts   with  the  world   of   revelation,  and 
therefore  with  the  revealed  Trinity,  with  historical  redemption 
and  justification,  first  laying  hold  upon  this  point  of  Christianity 
with  precision,  and  does  not  start  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
immanent  Trinity.     For  it  is  only  from  Anthropology  and 
Soteriology  that  Evangelical  religion  rises  to  the  true  know- 
ledge of   the  Trinity. — On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  as 
definitely  said,  that  although  a  Christian  character  must  not 
be  always  refused  to  the  Sabellian  mode  of  thought.  Theology 
cannot  halt  there.     It  has  been  shown  in  the  ancient  Church, 
and  also  after  Schleiermacher,  that  either  advance  is  to  be  made 
therefrom  with  the  ancient  Church  to  immanent  distinctions 
in  the  internal  Divine  essence,  and  specially  to  the  belief,  that 
there    corresponds   to  the  peculiar  and  permanent  being   of 
God  in  Christ  an  eternal  determination  of  the  Divine  essence ; 
or  else  the  peculiar  being  of  God  in  Christ  is  allowed  to  fall, 
and  recourse  is  had  to  a  mere  Divine  influence  upon  the  man 
Jesus,  or  to  a  being  of  God,  like  that  which  is  found  in  other 
believers,  especially  in  the  perfectly  righteous,  recourse  being 
made  therefore  to  Ebionitism.    If,  namely,  the  dignity  of  Christ 

1  Corap.  vol.  i.  pp.  400,  401. 
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which  distinguishes  him  is  actually  found  by  the  Sabellian 
mode  of  thought  in  a  peculiar  being  of  God  in  the  Ee- 
deemer,  only  at  the  price  of  recurrence  to  eternal  distinctions 
in  God  could  it  be  avoided,  that  this  special  peculiar  being 
of  God,  because  not  based  in  the  essence  of  God,  should  be 
derived  from  the  world  only,  i.e.  from  the  peculiar  receptive- 
ness  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  for  the  Divine  nature,  which  is 
everywhere  absolutely  identical,  therefore  that  it  should  be 
put  upon  him,  so  to  speak,  from  without  ;^  whilst  nevertheless 
that  special  individuality  of  the  human  receptiveness  is  rather 
referred  to  God,  or  to  the  Divine  counsel  to  dwell  in  the 
individual  activity  of  humanity  in  Christ.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  recognized  that  this  varying  receptiveness  of  the  world 
has  its  ground  itself  in  God,  indeed  that  a  receptiveness  for  a 
special  and  eternally  lasting  mode  of  being  of  God  in  Christ 
must  be  willed,  it  will  follow  that  this  mode  of  Divine  being 
must  be  before  this  receptiveness,  because  such  receptiveness 
is  prepared  in  humanity  for  it  and  through  it,  so  that  this 
special  mode  of  Divine  subsistence  not  merely  exists  according 
to  a  subjective  conception,  but  is  objectively  and  eternally  in 
God,  different  from  the  being  of  God,  which  did  not  become 
man,  distinct  also  from  every  other  being  of  God  in  the  world. 
And  we  are  thus  relegated  to  the  internal  essence  of  God  as 
the  foundation  of  the  perfected  revelation  of  God  in  Christ. — 
Just  as  little  can  halt  be  made  at  the  mode  of  thought  which 
came  into  vogue  after  Schleiermacher,  assuming  that  God  was 
originally  in  Himself  without  distinction  as  Father,  and  that 
He  has  only  made  Himself  triune  in  reference  to  the  world, 
or,  having  become  so  both  for  the  world  and  through  it.  He 
has  only  willed  His  essence  to  be  triune  out  of  love  to  the 
world.'  This  would  lead  back  to  a  mutation  in  the  essence  of 
God  itself ;  add  to  which,  that  what  is  constituted  by  the  will 
of  God,  falls  into  the  circle  of  the  creature.  But  inasmuch  as 
there  accrued  to  the  Divine  in  Christ  a  personality  from  the 
world  because  of  its  circumscription,  a  capability  of  suffering 

'  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

2  Thus  Christlieb,  Modeme  Zweifel,  1870,  pp.  266,  etc.,  and  simUarly  von 
Hofmann  ;  "Weiss  in  his  six  Vtrrtragen  iiher  die  Person  Christi,  p.  158,  thinks, 
after  the  manner  of  Beryllus,  that  Hia  hypostatic  distinction  only  pertains  to 
the  Divine,  as  it  is  in  Christ,  from  the  Person  of  Christ,  which  circumscribes 
the  Divine  in  Him  and  lends  Him  human  personality,  so  to  speak. 
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would  be  supposed  in  God.  Although  in  these  views  the 
endeavour  to  demonstrate  a  special  mode  of  Divine  being  in 
Christ  is  to  be  recognized,  they  do  not  assume  that  what  is 
definitive  or  formative  for  the  same  has  its  ground  in  the  eternal 
essence  of  God,  but  derive  it  from  the  idea  of  the  world,  or 
from  the  real  world  which  circumscribed  the  Divine  essence, 
and  thus  violate  the  immutable  perfection  of  the  Divine 
essence ;  God  is  thought  to  be  a  material  which  He  shapes 
according  to  the  need  of  the  world,  or  allows  to  be  shaped  or 
personified  from  the  world.  Such  personality  borrowed  from 
the  world  by  God  in  Christ,  or  increasing  by  such  means,  is 
only  the  anthropological  antithesis  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  a 
personality  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  borrowed  by  the  Logos 
from,  and  having  a  suspicious  relationship  with,  the  pantheistic 
modes  of  thought  which  make  God  to  attain  personality  in 
men.  If  it  is  once  conceded  that  the  idea  of  God  permits 
distinctions  in  the  Divine  essence,  what  shall  hinder  the 
supposing  them  eternally  in  God,  instead  of  making  them 
arise  first  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  or  through  the  world 
in  any  way  and  its  finitude, — a  view  which  must  lead  back 
to  God,  unless  a  Pelagianizing  self-dependence  and  freedom 
be  attributed  to  humanity,  which  effects  its  apotheosis  ?  The 
Divine  immutability  as  well  as  the  special  mode  of  being  of 
God  in  Christ  remains  secured,  if  we  say,  in  harmony  with 
Christian  faith,  that  the  pre-Christian  Heathen  and  Jewish 
idea  of  God  has  been  especially  transcended  by  means  of 
Christianity  at  the  impulse  of  Christology,  because  in  the  one 
Divine  Being,  the  personal  archetypal  Spirit,  eternal  distinc- 
tions are  known  to  be  assumed  as  equally  necessary,  although 
their  more  intimate  constitution  may  always  be  concealed 
from  us, — distinctions  which  are  also  presented  in  the  world 
of  revelation,  seeing  that  God,  not  something  else,  has  willed 
to  reveal  Himself  therein.  What  is  characteristic  of  the 
God -man  is  therefore  not  merely  a  special  receptiveness 
for  a  being  of  God  in  itself  eternally  without  distinctions, 
whether  this  receptiveness  be  produced  by  creaturely  freedom, 
or  by  a  constitution  of  the  world  otherwise  independent  of 
God ;  but  this  receptiveness  is  produced  by  God  for  the  mode 
of  the  being  of  God  as  the  Logos  present  eternally  in  Him  and 
willing  to  reveal  itself,  the  eternal  Divine  image,  which  becomes 
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the  fulfilment  of  the  receptiveness  in  question,  which  is  of  course 
also  unique.^  There  answers  to  the  Dinne  in  Christ  a  dis- 
tinction of  God  Himself  in  His  eternal  being,  and  consequently 
the  centre  of  the  Christian  religion  is  established  in  the  eternal 
essence  of  God  Himself,  as  it  corresponds  with  its  absolute 
character,  which  simple  faith  already  perceives  in  its  fashion. 
The  absolute  God-man  is  not  a  transient  Divine  manifestation, 
as  the  old  Sabellianism  taught,  which  has  no  simultaneous 
Trinity ;  nor  does  he  introduce  a  change  in  God  Himself  which 
has  first  entered  in  time,  but  w^hat  is  supposed  to  accrue  to 
the  Deity  only  in  time  apparently,  is  really  an  eternal  predis- 
position of  Himself,  to  reveal  which  belonged  to  His  purpose 
of  love  from  the  beginning. 

Observation. — The  doctrine  of  the  eternal  possibility  of  the 
incarnation  is  overstrained  by  the  supposition  of  an  eternal 
actuality  of  the  same,  of  an  eternal  God-humanity  in  God, 
to  which  Beyschlag's  theory  has  an  inclination,  and  which 
Goodwin,  and  also  the  Quakers  and  others,  teach  in  their 
manner.  And  the  necessity  of  eternal  distinctions  in  God  is 
overstrained  by  Arianism  and  Subordinationism,  and  generally 
by  the  supposition  that  personality  pertains  to  every  one  of 
these  distinctions  in  the  same  sense,  as  to  the  one  absolute 
personality  which  is  first  constituted  through  them,  or 
as  to  an  individual  human  personality.  Little  intuitive 
knowledge  as  we  possess  of  the  mystery  of  the  internal 
essence  of  God  as  distinct  in  itself,  still  we  know  that  God 
is  one,  and  that  this  unity  is  not  an  impersonal  essence, 
as  the  idea  of  a  genus  is  in  itself  impersonal,  and  only 
becomes  personal  in  the  single  individuals  which  present 
it  For  this  would  be  Tritheism.  To  apply  the  idea  of  genus 
to  God  would  be  polytheistic,  and  is  repudiated  by  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  Accordingly  we  may  say  with  John 
of  Damascus  : — The  one  Divine  personality  has  three  r^JoVoo; 
i'rdpt,iu;,  and  is  in  these  in  threefold  manner — it  is  a  three- 
foldness.  Definitely  as  we  must  connect  our  doctrine  with 
the  Trinity,  and  that  in  such  a  way  that  a  special  mode  of 
Divine  being  may  be  permanently  complete  and  indeed  proper 
to  humanity  only  in  Christ,  we  must  as  definitely,  unless  we 
would  create  insuperable  difficulties  for  Christology  and  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Person,  hold  ourselves  aloof  from  the 
Tritheism  which  makes  of  the  Trinitarian  distinctions  three 
individuals,  to  whom  God  is  the  mere  generic  idea,  and  which 

1  Col.  ii  9. 
DoRXER. — CnnisT.  Doer.  iii.  T 
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tlierefore  deprives  the  one  God  of  personality,  or  passes  over 
into  Tetradism.' 

2,  If,  as  has  been  shown,  the  Christian  consciousness  is 
internally  necessitated  to  rise  for  the  grounding  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  to  the  internal  Divine  essence,  the  question  must  be 
asked  in  the  second  place,  how  the  Divine  Essence  is  com- 
patible with  the  fundamental  Christian  fact,  the  incarnation  of 
God,  how  this  fundamental  fact  is  'possible,  as  well  as  whether 
it  is  permissible  to  speak  of  a  necessity  for  the  same  originating 
in  God.  The  same  question  is  then  to  be  considered  from 
the  side  of  the  humanity. 

The  'possibility  of  the  incarnation  of  God  would  have  to  be 
denied,  if  God  were  simply  the  abstractly  simple  Monad,  for 
in  that  case  He  could  not  be  master  of  Himself,  and  therefore 
could  not  complete  the  act,  by  means  of  which,  without  losing 
or  changing  Himself,  in  accordance  with  an  eternal  purpose. 
He  gives  Himself  a  being  in  unity  with  humanity,  a  being 
which  He  did  not  previously  possess.  Further,  in  close 
connection  therewith,  incarnation  would  not  be  possible,  if  its 
sense  were  that  the  one  absolute  personality  in  its  three  modes 
of  existence,  and  thus  in  its  totality,  has  become  man  even 
transitorily.  But  this  has  never  been  the  opinion  of  the 
Church,  as  was  already  shown  in  the  struggle  with  the 
so-called  Patripassian  tendencies.  It  is  not  God  in  His 
absolute  totality  who  has  become  incarnate ;  here  also  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immanent  Trinity  enters  and  elucidates,  disclosing 
the  possibility  Monarchianism  lacks.  For  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  God  is  distinct  in  Himself,  He  can  preserve  Himself 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  385.  Even  Philippi  says  with  justice  (ii.  pp.  142,  etc.)  : 
The  Divine  Essence  is  God  Himself  as  the  absolute  Holy  Love,  so  that,  inasmuch 
as  we  suppose  only  one  Divine  Essence,  we  consequently  suppose  only  one  Holy 
Love,  only  one  Eternal,  Almighty,  Omniscient,  we  do  not  at  all  acknowledge 
and  reverence  three  Eternals,  Almighties,  etc.  (similarly  Frank,  System  der 
christUchen  Wahrheit,  pp.  392,  etc.).  If,  then,  the  one  Divine  Essence  is  for  us 
identical  with  the  one  self-conscious  Holy  Love,  we  shall  only  be  able  according 
to  this  reasoning  to  speak  of  one  understanding  and  one  will,  only  of  one  self- 
consciousness  and  one  self-determination  or  freedom  in  the  Godhead.  He 
appeals  on  this  point  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  as  well  as  to  Carpov.  Three  self- 
consciousnesses  and  three  freedoms  one  would  not  wish  to  teach,  he  says,  in  the 
Deity  ;  it  is  only  needful  to  make  the  attempt  to  immediately  acknowledge 
that  it  cannot  be  said.  If,  moreover,  the  Church  speaks  of  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  it  does  not  associate  with  the  word  person  the  same  idea  as  we  are 
wont  to  associate  with  the  word  to-day. 
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in  self-communication  witliout  self-detriment,  in  Himself 
permanently  being  and  working  even  without  Himself; 
according  to  one  side  of  His  essence,  He  can  even  communicate 
and  reveal  Himself,  whilst  He  is  and  remains  at  the  same 
time  in  Himself  (namely,  as  that  to  be  revealed).  In  fact,  the 
Christian  Church  also  teaches  that  the  incarnation  is  indeed 
the  will  and  act  of  the  triune  God,  but  that  the  incarnation 
does  not  extend  to  the  one  and  entire  absolute  personality  of 
God.  The  self-communication  can  notwithstanding  remain 
an  absolute  self-communication,  since  the  absolute  God  Himself 
is  in  each  of  the  hypostases  or  modes  of  being  only  in  different 
manner.  It  is  more  accurate  to  say :  Xot  the  Father,  not  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  God  the  Son,  God  as  Logos  becomes  man. 
The  Father  is  the  primary  basis  and  absolute  commencement 
of  the  Trinity,  He  becomes  manifest  by  means  of  the  Son, 
His  absolute,  objectified  image.  The  Father  represents  in  the 
Trinity,  which  has  no  mere  physical  and  logical  but  also  an 
ethical  necessity,  the  primary  basis,  the  original  truth  and  the 
holy  nature  or  the  ethically  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Son  is  the  principle  of  the  Divine  movement,  in  logical, 
ideal  relation  the  principle  of  revelation,  objectivation,  in 
ethical  relation  the  principle  of  freedom,  whilst  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  third  principle  re-conducts  the  circle  of  movement 
from  the  opposite  to  its  commencement,  and  thus  becomes  in 
relation  to  the  world  the  principle  of  immanent,  proper  living 
spirit,  intellectually  and  religiously  the  principle  of  internal 
certainty,  ethically  the  principle  of  the  proper  internal  sanctifi- 
cation  in  free  conscious  loving  impulse.^  Thus  the  will  of 
incarnation  can  be  immediately  carried  out  as  little  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  by  the  Father,  It  is  not  an  incarnation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  not  of  the  Father.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
in  God  as  well  as  in  the  world  the  potence  which  re-conducts 
the  distinctions  to  unity;  consequently  His  work  can  every- 
where only  begin,  when  the  distinctions,  which  would  be 
united,  are  already  supposed;  and  the  distinctions  will  be 
supposed  by  the  objectifying  Son  or  by  God  as  the  Logos, 
both  in  the  world  and  God.  The  former  is  the  creative  Word, 
places  the  eternal  internal  world-thought  of  God  in  objective 
realization  as  a   relatively  independent  thing  distinct  from 

^  Comp.  §  31  b.,  vol.  i.  pp.  420-447. 
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God,  but  also  an  infinitely  manifold  thing,  and  distinct  in 
itself  by  means  of  a  characteristic  individuality.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  on  the  contrary,  perfects  indeed  ever  deeper  unions 
with  God,  but  always  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  activity 
of  God  as  the  Logos  which  constitutes  its  distinctiveness  and 
independence,  and  therefore  which  objectifies  the  thought  of 
God. 

This  His  objectifying  work  only  reaches  its  goal,  inasmuch 
as  He  attains  the  organ  for  His  full  realization  in  the  world, 
for  His  central  revelation.  In  the  Son  of  man,  the  Son  of 
God  can  become  the  image  of  God  realized  in  the  world,  the 
world  has  attained  the  acme  of  its  objective  realization  as 
opposite  to  God.  In  Him  the  creation  is  first  consummated, 
the  world  as  an  objective,  absolute  value  by  absolute  recep- 
tiveness,  is  given  as  capable  of  God,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
with  this  highest  point  the  beginning  is  made  of  the  personal 
union  of  the  world  with  God,  of  the  re-conducting  of  humanity 
to  God,  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos.  In  this  the  Divine 
Principle  of  union,  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  of  course  be  also  re- 
garded as  effective,  but  not  in  such  a  way  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
represents  the  Logos,  but  that  the  efi'ect  of  the  central  self- 
revelation,  i.e.  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  is  in  Jesus,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  passes  from  the  Logos  to  the  humanity 
of  Christ  Himself,  and  by  the  execution  of  the  union  of  free- 
dom with  the  ethically  necessary  up  to  the  point  of  the  perfect 
interpenetration  of  both,  Christ  becomes  the  historical  punctual 
source  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (see  §  105.  3). 

The  Son  is  the  eternal  principle  of  freedom,  progress, 
history,  but  of  freedom  which  is  required  by  the  ethically 
necessary  of  itself.  Therefore  God  as  the  Logos,  or  as  the 
universal  principle  of  revelation,  first  reveals  the  presupposi- 
tion of  all  freedom  of  the  creature,  or  reveals  the  necessary, 
and  therein  the  Father.  So  it  is  in  the  creation,  and  its 
dependence  upon  immutable  laws  of  nature ;  so  it  is  in  the 
moral  law  of  conscience  and  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  then 
the  physical  and  moral  dependence  of  man  on  God  corre- 
sponds. This  that  is  ethically  necessary,  Christ  also  every- 
where presupposes ;  He  always  looks  back  to  the  Father's 
will  as  to  the  ethically  necessary.  But  His  task  is,  like 
His  will,  to  transform   law  into  freedom,  under  which  He 
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is  made  (Gal.  iv.  4)  in  the  joyous  obedience  of  a  son.  In 
Jesus,  God  as  Logos  attains  the  position  in  which  He  can 
reveal  Himself  as  He  Himself  is,  as  Divine  Freedom  in  a 
human  life. 

The  incarnation  of  God  as  the  Logos  is  certainly  not  to 
be  in  any  way  represented  as  physically  necessary  for  God. 
God  does  not  need  in  Himself  incarnation  in  order  to  His 
self-realization.  Whilst  in  His  internal  being  potence  and  act 
are  given  as  eternally  alike,  the  incarnation  is  a  work  of  the 
will  of  love.  But  love  is  not  caprice.  According  to  its 
nature,  love  cannot  be  satisfied  wdth  the  mere  opposition  of 
the  world  to  it  as  a  second  thing.  It  would  appropriate  the 
second  thing,  and  would  give  itself  perfectly  to  be  appropriated. 
Thus  God  is  not  satisfied  with  the  blessedness  and  majesty 
He  has  in  Himself.  From  the  beginning  He  has  willed  the 
second  to  himself,  the  world,  in  order  to  communicate  Himself 
thereto,  to  be  manifest  for  it  and  in  it,  and  to  dwell  in  it  for 
its  glorification  and  blessedness.  The  almighty  power  of  the 
Divine  Love  makes  the  world  a  mirror  of  the  Triune,  and 
would  unreservedly  communicate  the  fulness  of  Deity  to 
humanity,  without  any  other  limitation  than  that  of  the 
logically  and  ethically  impossible.  The  self-existence  of  God, 
in  which  God  as  Logos  also  participates,  cannot  of  course  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  humanity,  but  can  only  be  reflected 
by  the  latter  on  the  basis  of  what  is  constituted,  in  so  far 
as  the  power  of  self-reproduction  has  been  bestowed  there- 
upon. For  everything  else,  on  the  contrary,  the  communica- 
tion of  which  is  not  prohibited  by  the  idea  of  God,  humanity 
forms  no  limitation.  The  wiU  of  perfect  self-communication 
also  has  the  power  to  create  for  itself  an  adequate  organ 
(comp.  §  62). 

Observation. — Perfect,  and  therefore  also  personal,  humanity 
could  certainly  not  become  one  person  w^ith  an  individual 
personality  like  to  it,  and  just  as  little  with  the  one  absolute 
personality  of  God ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  required  even 
by  the  idea  of  incarnation,  since  the  Logos  of  Himself  is 
neither  a  person  in  the  same  sense  as  the  absolute  Divine 
personality,  nor  as  an  individual  man.  So  it  has  been  shown 
that  God  does  not  become  man  in  all  His  three  modes  of 
being,  i.e.  as  the  absolute  Divine  Ego,  as  the  absolute  Divine 
Personality.     But  it  is  only  the  Deity  as  Logos  that  becomes 
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incarnate,  althougli  God  as  the  Father  and  Holy  Spirit  dwells 
in  Christ.    Thus,  therefore,  a  double  Ego  cannot  arise  in  Him, 

3.  Even  in  the  creation  and  in  the  history  of  religion,  the 
efficiency  of  God  as  Logos  has  its  relation  to  the  incarnation 
(comp.  §§  62,  65). 

This  consideration  aids  the  verification  of  the  incarnation 
as  possible  and  necessary,  even  starting  with  the  world.  In 
creation  the  first  concern  indeed  is  with  positing  a  different, 
relative,  self-dependent  being  opposite  to  God ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  creation  from  the  beginning  reckons  upon  a  con- 
summation. Humanity  was  not  to  remain  a  fragment,  but 
God  created  man  in  His  image,  and  holiness,  love,  wisdom, 
and  therefore  Divine  life,  are  especially  supposed  to  be  therein, 
the  perfect  expression  of  which  the  God-man  alone  is.  The 
New  Testament  shows  the  Divine  likeness  to  have  become 
real  through  the  Son,  the  Divine  image.^  The  first  Adam,  is 
a  type  of  the  future  Adam.^  He  points,  by  what  he  lacks  as 
well  as  by  what  he  already  possesses,  namely,  receptiveness  for 
a  higher  sometliing,  to  this  future  Adam,  in  whom  the  higher 
something  will  be  given.  He  can  only  become  pneumatic 
by  means  of  the  Lord  from  heaven.^  Thus  every  individual 
already  points  to  the  perfect  Divine  revelation  by  shortcoming 
and  receptive  capacity.  And  even  on  the  side  of  the 
community  it  is  the  same.  Destined  to  become  a  perfect 
organism,  humanity  needs  and  expects  for  its  consummation 
the  head ;  indeed,  according  to  the  apostle,  Christ  is  the  centre 
for  all  spheres  of  creation  and  all  rational  beings.*  If  in  him 
and  in  him  alone  God  is  wholly  manifest  in  the  world,  He  is 
manifest  in  him  for  all  spirits,  and  is  their  unifying  centre. 
It  has  been  shown  previously,  that  the  world  with  its  lability 
could  only  have  been  created,  with  its  sin  could  only  have 
been  preserved,  with  reference  to  the  God-man.  The  eternal 
idea  of  Him  destined  to  realization  it  alone  was,  which 
could  be  surety  for  God  as  the  creator  of  a  free  world,  that, 
although  fallen,  it  should  be  still  worthy  of  conservation  and 
be  redeemable.  Tertullian  rightly  says  that,  in  creating  Adam, 
God  already  looked  to  the  Imago  Christi  futuri.  Indeed,  the 
creation  of  nature  already  has  a  relation,  though  mediate,  to 

»  Col.  i.  15  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  1,  etc.  ^  Rom.  v.  14. 

3  1  Cor.  XV.  45,  etc. ;  Eph.  i.  9,  10.  ^  Col.  i.  30  ;  Epli.  i.  9,  10. 
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liim  who  would  be  the  point  of  unity  in  the  universe.  lu 
opposition  to  hatred  to  nature,  to  hatred  to  art,  science,  and 
state,  it  is  important  for  the  healthiness  of  Christian  piety 
to  be  assured  of  this,  that  the  first  creation,  if  sin  be  left  out 
of  view,  is  not  with  its  vital  laws  alien,  but  friendly,  to  the 
Christian  principle,  is  a  type  or  symbol  of  its  manifestation. 
Even  prior  to  Christ,  God  as  Logos  is  efficient  in  the  world, 
and  (with  Christ)  does  not  come  into  the  world  from  without 
or  abruptly.  "  In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men."  In  Christ,  a  relation  already  begun  comes  to  consum- 
mation. But  it  is  not  every  human  individual  who  is  able  or 
destined  to  become  God-man  by  the  Divine  self-communica- 
tion, but  only  the  humanity  of  Jesus  is  by  its  signal  organiza- 
tion, endowment,  and  preservation,  the  consecrated  place  where 
the  God-humanity  can  come  to  realization.  The  creative 
power  of  the  Divine  love  was  able  to  prepare  in  the  sphere 
of  human  nature,  and  in  a  selected  place  in  the  same,  a  uni- 
versal or  central  receptiveness,  such  as  the  Divine  love  and 
wisdom  desired,  which  only  thus  attains  a  central  unique 
revelation  in  the  world. 

Finally,  a  glance  must  be  taken  at  the  connection  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  pre-existent  Logos  with  the  history  of 
humanity,  especially  with  the  history  of  religion. 

Conscience  and  freedom  form  the  starting-point.  The  Logos 
creates  even  the  historical  preparation  for  His  manifestation  by 
the  implanting  and  education  of  the  consciousness  of  the  good 
and  holy  will  of  God,  and  by  constituting  the  con-esponding 
ibrm  for  the  ethically  necessary,  freedom.  By  the  two  together 
the  need  for  His  manifestation  and  full  revelation  is  aroused 
historically.^  The  Logos,  the  universal  Word  of  God  in  men, 
calls  them,  so  to  speak,  to  the  Logos  in  Christ,  to  the  God-man.^ 
In  reference  to  this  point  of  view,  law  and  prophecy  move 
together,  however  difierent  they  otherwise  are.  Even  the  law 
points  to  a  future  which  shall  be  absolutely  in  accord  with 
the  holy  will  of  God,*  and  in  the  prophetic  promises  the  same 
Divine  wiU  continues  which  was  directed  in  the  giving  of  the 
law  to  the  realization  of  the  Divine  will.  But  in  neither  is 
there  any  realization  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  but  only 
an  ideal  being  of  the  Divine  in  humanity.  The  Divinely  Good 
•  Gal.  iii.  24.  «  Comp.  John  v.  38.  *  Rom.  iii.  21. 
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revealed  in  both  has  begun  to  unite  itself  with  the  hnowledge  of 
men,  but  still  stands  opposed  to  the  will  and  the  being  of  the 
same.  The  Logos  Himself,  the  Divine  Principle  of  Freedom, 
still  remains  without  incarnation,  although  He  advances  from 
the  shadowy  outlines  and  symbols  He  presents  to  knowledge  to 
ever  more  precise  disclosures  of  His  approaching  manifestation 
in  the  world.^  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Logos  a-TrepfiaTiKos,  who  made  Christians  even  prior  to  Christ, 
lacked  authorization,  as  did  the  no  less  premature  and  unhis- 
torical  view  of  many  teachers  of  the  Church,  that  the  pious  of 
the  Old  Testament  already  possessed  by  prophetic  anticipation 
the  same  as  Christians.^  The  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment brought  no  atonement  as  yet  to  what  was  innermost  in 
man  (to  the  a-vveiSrjat^;') ;  therefore  also  no  permanent  atone- 
ment;^ they  merely  had  reference  to  single  offences,  and 
guaranteed  the  certainty  that  there  was  no  expulsion  as  yet 
from  the  theocratic  community,  but  a  share  still  in  its  bless- 
ings, and  especially  its  promises.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
to  be  understood  in  a  similar  way,  of  which  the  pious  speak  in 
the  Psalms  especially.  The  possession  of  the  pre-Christian  time 
could  not  therefore  satisfy  or  weaken  the  desire  for  the  mani- 
festation of  Christ,  but  necessarily  enhanced  it.  The  totality 
of  men  was  not  yet  changed  in  the  inward  parts.  The  spirit 
of  the  new  birth  and  kinship  issues  from  Christ,  and  although 
Israel  as  a  unity,  or  the  king  as  the  representative  of  this 
unity,  is  called  son,  still  the  individual  is  not  yet  called  a  son 
or  child  of  God  in  the  New  Testament  sense ;  *  it  is  Chris- 
tianity only  which  is  the  religion  of  freedom  through  the  Son 
who  makes  free.^ 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  suitable  task  for  Christian  science 
to  know  the  universal  power  of  the  pre-existent  Christian 

1  Matt.  xi.  11-13 ;  John  viii.  56. 

2  This  is  opposed  to  John  viii.  56,  vii.  39,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Hebrews  of 
the  TiXiluiris  through  Christ.  Rom.  iv.  does  not  say  that  Abraham  has  the  same 
as  the  Christian,  but  he  was  well-pleasing  to  God  in  his  faith,  because  on  the  way 
to  the  N.  T.  he  was  receptive  also  for  the  future  acts  of  God.  He  enjoyed 
peace,  so  far  as  he  needed  it,  in  the  undeveloped  consciousness  of  sin  prior  to 
the  Law. 

^  Heb.  vii.  11,  19,  ovSlv  inXuuff'.i  o  nof^os,  ix.  9,  xi.  40. 
*  Delitzsch  on  Ps.  Ixxiii. 

^  John  viii.  32;  2  Cor.  iii.  17;  Rom.  viii.  21  ;  Gal.  iv.  22,  etc.,  v.  1,  13; 
1  Pet.  ii  16 ;  Jas.  i.  25,  ii.  12. 
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principle  and  His  efficiency,  even  in  the  heathen  world,  and  thus 
to  bring  to  light  the  truth  in  that  thought  of  the  Fatliers  respect- 
ing the  labour  of  the  Logos  even  in  pre-Christian  humanity.^ 
Especially  in  reference  to  heathen  philosophy  may  it  be  men- 
tioned that  the  ideals  of  tlie  highest  good,  of  virtue  and  duty, 
it  presented,  and  which  were  concentrated  in  the  Stoa  most 
livingly  to  form  the  image  of  the  wise  man  who  is  the  king, 
contained  a  kind  of  substitute  for  what  was  given  to  the 
Hebrew  people  in  the  Law,  and  especially  in  the  ]\Iessianic 
ideal.  But  it  is  not  casual  that  we  hear  nothing  of  a  priestly 
ideal  on  the  part  of  this  philosophy.  Hellenic  morals  would 
not  base  upon  atonement,  penitence,  and  conversion,  so  much 
as  in  trust  in  the  proper  noble  nature  and  freedom.  The 
religious  residue,  which  might  possibly  have  withdrawn  from 
the  superficial  conception,  was  volatilized  later  on  at  the  same 
time  with  the  belief  in  the  mythology,  and  sought  a  morbid 
satisfaction  in  a  mixture  of  religions,  and  in  a  mysticism  which 
lost  itself  in  the  empty  infinity  of  the  "Ov  and  its  own  appa- 
rent sublimity,  but  was  almost  deprived  of  the  ethical  impulse. 
Israel  therefore  remains  the  centre  of  all  preparation  for  the 
God-man. 

4.  However  important  it  is  to  divest  the  manifestation  of 
the  God-man  on  the  earth  of  the  appearance  of  a  mutation  in 
God  or  in  His  purpose,  and  of  the  abrupt  in  relation  to  crea- 
tion and  pre-Christian  history,  the  novelty  and  originality  of 
the  manifestation  of  Christ  ought  to  be  just  as  little  removed. 

The  Divine  purpose  is  related,  indeed,  not  merely  to  an 
action  or  influence,  but  to  a  unique  mode  of  Divine  being  in 
the  world,  for  which  an  eternal  self-disposition,  corresponding 
to  that  mode  of  being,  exists  in  God  by  means  of  the  self- 
determination  of  His  love.  In  such  eternal  self-determination 
to  incarnation  is  preserved  the  true  element  in  the  ancient 
doctrines  of  a  heavenly  humanity,  or  the  Adam  Cadmon.  But 
the  false  element  therein  is  the  assumption  of  an  already  real 
humanity  in  the  eternal  sphere,  by  which  the  earthly  humanity 
of  Christ  would  be  made  semblance,  and  only  something 
eternally  fact  would  be  shown,  not  anything  new  to  be  realized. 
Christ  would  in  that  case  be  an  alien  in  our  race,  universal 
pre-existence  would  then  be  assumed. 

^  This  point  has  been  already  generally  treated  in  the  First  Part,  §  65,  etc. 
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In  the  creation,  further,  tlie  working  of  the  pre-existent 
Logos  might  be  so  thought,  that  in  Adam  the  germ  of 
the  God-humanity  already  was,  the  will  of  the  incarnation 
attempted  to  be  realized  already  in  him,  but  was  frus- 
trated by  sin,  whilst  in  a  normal  development  the  psychical 
Adam  would  have  become  the  God-man  by  immanent  pro- 
gress.'^ But  the  apostle  insists,  in  opposition  to  such  an 
immanent  development,  that^  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the 
manifestation  of  the  Lord  from  heaven  are  two  different 
Divine  acts,  which  are  successive  only.  The  opinion  is  also 
exceptionable,  that  the  God-humanity  has  been  so  implanted 
from  the  beginning  in  the  human  race,  that  Christ  was  only 
the  product  of  the  productive  power  of  empirical  humanity. 
Eather  is  a  new  Divine  act  requisite  for  his  production,  and 
indeed  such  an  act,  as  is  more  than  the  bare  "  release "  ^  of 
a  germ  already  existent  from  the  beginning,  but  still  hindered 
in  its  emergence.  To  the  latter  view  the  Traducian  doctrine 
is  related  :  Christuon  naturaliter  exstitisse  in  luiiibis  Adami.  As 
in  Adam  all  human  germs  were  abeady  from  the  beginning, 
so  also  was  the  soul  of  Jesus;  and  in  spite  of  the  Fall, 
through  all  generations  the  pure  massa  adamitica  has  been 
miraculously  preserved  and  transmitted,  until  the  time  came 
when  a  man  pure  of  soul  and  body  might  issue  from  Mary. 

The  ground  of  such  views  lies  in  the  Augustinian  require- 
ment that  the  whole  creation  should  have  taken  place  in  a 
moment  on  God's  part,  and  the  motive  is  a  false  conception 
of  the  Divine  immutability  and  its  relation  to  the  world. 
Like  the  unity  of  the  world,  the  latter  is  secured  for  us  by 
the  unity  of  the  all-embracing  Divine  purpose,  without  our 
having  to  change  on  its  account  the  efficiency  of  the  secondary 
causalities  into  appearance  in  an  acosmistic  manner,  or  oblite- 
rating on  the  other  hand  the  quahtative  difference  of  the 
Divine  productions  by  contracting  the  same  into  one  ^ct. 

Finally,  as  far  as  the  efficiency  of  the  Logos  in  history  is 
concerned,  the  incarnation  is  here  again  anticipated,  if  with 
Tertullian  and  others,  even  some  recent  writers,*  incarnations 

^  Thus  Thomasius  thinks  Adam  has  been  destined  to  be  the  historical  head  of 
humanity. 
^  1  Cor.  XV.  45.  ^  Comp.  K.  Schmid,  Darwinismus,  1876. 

*  E.g.  Steiuwender,  Hengstenberg. 
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or  "  exercises "  in  incarnation  in  various  forms  are  seen  in 
the  Old  Testament  theophanies.  If  the  Logos  entered  into 
other  incorporations,  e.g.  in  angels,  this  would  lead  to  a  very 
external  relation  to  humanity.  Each  of  these  revelations 
■would  become  a  mere  theophany  in  changing  dress.  Others 
allow  that  by  the  sacred  history  the  elements  of  the  pure 
humanity  of  Christ  were  gradually  won  in  Israel,  or  assume 
even  in  Abraham  the  sinking  of  the  germ  of  the  God-humanity 
into  the  Israelitish  people,  which  was  then  efficient  in  its 
history,  and  made  symbols  or  types  of  its  real  manifestation 
which  were  ever  more  definite.^  Lange  thinks  that  by 
the  Divine  cultivation  of  Israel  its  natural  basis  was  so 
sanctified  and  consecrated,  that  in  the  series  of  continuous 
births,  birth  and  new  birth  coincided  more  and  more  by 
virtue  of  a  hereditary  blessing.^  The  God-human  elements 
which  have  been  formed  by  a  series  of  consecrations  have 
then  been  gathered  in  Mary.  Even  Olshausen  speaks  of  a 
holy  line,  in  which  the  incarnation  was  prepared,  as  Michael 
Baumgarten  speaks  of  the  fleshly  pre-existence  of  Christ  in 
Israel.^ 

All  views  of  this  kind  tend  to  prejudice  the  novelty  of 
Christianity,  lead  to  a  redemption  and  sanctification  of  men 
by  the  Logos  instead  of  by  Christ,  and  indeed  prior  to  the 
manifestation  of  Christ,  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  pro- 
duction of  Christ  by  the  productive  power  of  humanity  before 
Him.  Such  a  series  of  thought  culminates  in  the  Eomish 
dogma  of  Mary's  immaculate  conception  free  from  inherited 
sin.  As  opposed  to  all,  we  must  maintain  that  pre-Christian 
humanity  is  not  so  productive  as  to  generate  Christ ;  it  is 
still  impure,  unredeemed,  non-united  to  God;  it  does  not 
transcend  the  category  of  susceptibihty  for  God.  But  the 
preparation  of  humanity  for  Christ  is  to  be  ethically  thought, 
consists  in  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the  longing  for 
salvation,  and  may  not  be  transposed  into  a  physical  process, 
which  can  only  lead  to  fruitless  speculations. 

^  M.  Baumgarten,  Comment,  z.  Pentateuch,  i.  63.  2,  9. 
"  Po8.  Dogmatik,  pp.  325,  453,  467. 
•  Comment,  z.  Ec.  Matth. 
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SECOND  SUBDIVISION. 

THE  INCAENATIOX  OF  GOD,  OR  THE  TEMPORAL  PRESENCE  OF 
CHRIST  ON  EARTH. 

§  101. — Relation  of  the  Ideas  of  Conservatian  and  Creation  to 
that  of  Incarnation. 

The  God-man  is  neither  the  mere  product  of  the  conserving 
nor  of  the  creating  activity  of  God,  nor  finally  does  He 
come  by  virtue  of  the  self-positing  of  God  as  man ;  but 
He  is  a  new  creation  which  presupposes  and  conjoins 
itself  with  the  first  creation,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
conservation  and  new  creation  become  elements  of  a 
higher  something  into  which  they  enter.  This  higher 
something  is  the  Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
Christ  is  constituted  the  infinite  commencement  of  a 
new  development,  namely,  of  the  perfected  participation 
of  humanity  in  the  Divine  life  and  spirit. 

1.  The  Scriptures  have  three  kinds  of  designation  for  the 
Divine  act  affecting  humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

In  tJie  first  jAace,  God  has  appropriated  humanity,  or  has 
assumed  flesh  and  blood  therefrom,  by  participation,^  in  order 
to  dwell  in  it.^  The  assumptive  act  of  God  was  then 
described  by  dogmatics  as  asminptio  humance  Tiatiirce.  In 
this  case  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  thought  as  already 
given  for  the  Divine  act,  namely,  by  the  race,  in  Mary,  and 
it  is  included  in  this  view  that  the  Divine  act  attaches  itself 
to  the  consei-vation  of  the  world. — But  the  prophets  are  also 
momentarily,  and  Christians  as  children  of  God  are  perma- 
nently, adopted  by  God.  In  them  also  God  desires  to  dwell 
and  walk.^  God  is  also  on  His  side  personally  everywhere 
present  and  efficient.      If  halt  is  therefore  made  at  the  mere 

'  Heb.  ii.  14  :  (iirirxi^  aluxro;  Kct)  ffot-pKOi.  ^  2  Cor.  V.  19  ;  Col.  ii.  9, 

3  John  xiv.  17,  23. 
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category  of  assumptio  and  indwelling,  and  the  two  words 
merely  express  a  relation  of  God  to  the  world  given  to  Him, 
what  is  peculiar  in  the  manifestation  of  Christ  does  not  find 
expression ;  we  do  not  come  to  anything  specifically  new, 
and  incarnation  would  only  be  a  figurative  mode  of  speech. 
In  this  case  the  Logos  only  has  or  bears  a  man  ;  He  has 
not  become  man.  God  would  not  then  have  so  appropriated 
humanity  to  His  being,  that  this  man  was  the  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  image  actually  in  the  world.  This  conception 
■would  not  have  decisively  vanquished  the  Ebionitic  tendency 
as  yet,  and  therefore  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  still 
other  designations. 

Of  a  higher  type,  therefore,  is  a  second  mode  of  expression, 
which  does  not  see  in  Christ  a  nature  out  of  the  Adamitic 
world  merely,  upon  which  God  exerts  an  influence  in  assumptio 
and  indwelling,  but  the  product  of  a  new  creative  act  of  God. 
According  to  this  mode,  Christ  owes  His  existence  itself  to 
a  supernatural  Divine  act.  It  belongs  to  this  class,  when 
Paul  calls  Him  the  second  Adam,  or  when  he  calls  Him 
begotten  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  power  of  the  Highest.^ 
— But  no  single  man  even  comes  to  exist,  because  only  the 
species,  the  world  of  conservation,  is  productive.  Side  by 
side  with  the  Traducian  factor,  or  the  co-operation  of  the 
world  of  conservation,  Creationism  and  Pre-existentianism 
also  has  its  place  in  the  origin  of  every  man ;  for  every  man 
is  so  highly  esteemed,  that  God  co-operates  creatively  in  the 
origin  of  his  soul,  that  he  is  a  special  and  eternal  creative 
thought  of  God.^ 

It  might  then  be  said  that  there  is  in  Christ  a  new,  higher 
creation  than  in  Adam.  But  even  Christians  are  called  a 
new  creation,'  By  the  formula  that  Christ  is  a  new  creation, 
we  should  indeed  have  secured  His  miraculous  origin,  but 
not  for  a  moment  His  permanent  purity  and  freedom  from 
sin.  If  He  were  a  new  creation  simply,  He  would  manifestly 
be  no  more  than  a  creature,  and  this  statement  would  again 
incline  to  Ebionitism,  although  to  a  higher  form  of  the  same. 
AVere  then,  nevertheless,  the  idea  of  the  Divine  indwelling 

1  Rom.  V.  14  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  44,  etc.  ;  Luke  i.  35  ;  Matt.  i.  20. 

*  Comp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  93,  etc. 

8  2  Cor.  V.  17 ;  Jas.  i.  18  ;  John  i.  13  ;  1  Pet.  i.  23, 
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superadded,  and  were  it  said  that  in  Christ  the  creature,  who 
is  a  new  and  higher  creation,  dwells  the  fulness  of  Divine 
gifts,  faith  could  never  hold  to  a  mere  creature  without 
idolatry :  a  creature  would  be  no  suitable  mediator.  If  God 
is  only  dynamically  and  not  essentially  in  Christ,  however 
inseparably  associated,  we  could  not  know  ourselves  as  united 
with  God  when  united  with  Him,  and  the  self-communication 
of  God  in  Him  would  not  be  perfect. 

A  third  formula  runs :  "  God  is  revealed  in  the  flesh,"  ^  or 
Christ  has  come  from  heaven  in  the  flesh  ;^  "  the  Word  became 
flesh."  ^  But  if  this  is  understood  to  mean  that  God  as 
Logos  has  assumed  human  flesh  as  a  garment,  or  has  trans- 
formed Himself  into  a  man,  at  least  into  a  human  soul,  and 
is  in  this  sense  fashioned  as  a  man,  He  would  only  play  the 
drama  of  a  man  without  having  become  man.  Or  if  the 
Logos  is  supposed  to  have  narrowed  or  contracted  Himself  in 
order  to  dwell  in  Christ,  side  by  side  with  a  perfect  human 
nature  to  which  a  soul  also  belongs,  such  violence  would 
certainly  bring  us  an  unthinkable  mutation  of  the  Divine 
essence,  and  we  should  have  in  such  an  expression  no  bond 
between  the  two  natures,  and  therefore  again  no  incarnation. 
All  these  meanings  stand  also  opposed  to  a  true,  permanent 
humanity  of  Christ,  which  is  so  definitely  maintained  by  the 
two  first  formulas.  So,  lastly,  the  opinion  that  a  Divine 
personality  came  and  placed  itself  upon  this  man,  binding 
the  human  and  keeping  it  down  in  its  place,  would  not 
involve  incarnation  ;  this  would  be  a  species  of  Cerinthianism. 
The  Divine  act  of  incarnation  cannot  be  the  humiliation  or 
mutilation  of  humanity,  but  only  its  elevation. 

2.  Idea  of  Incarnatiox. — The  Christology  which  teaches 
a  mere  constitution  of  Himself  in  the  person  of  Christ  by 
God  as  man  or  in  human  form,  would  steer  clear  of  the 
Ebionitic,  but  would  founder  on  the  Doketic.  The  Christology 
of  the  assumptio,  and  that  of  new  creation,  maintains  the  anti- 
Doketic  tendency,  but  does  not  yet  adequately  express  the 
Divine  in  Christ  and  its  association  with  the  man,  does  not 
overcome  the  Ebionitic  tendency  fully.  Thus  the  right  path 
is  pointed  out  to  us.      We    must  attain    to  such  an  inter- 

^  1  Tim.  iii.  16  ;  comp.  1  John  iv.  6.  *  John  vi.  41,  51 ;  2  John  7. 

»  John  i.  14. 
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weaving  of  the  Divine  conservation,  creation,  and  manifes- 
tation, that  whilst  excluding  the  Doketic  and  Ebionitic  views, 
all  three  co-operato  to  produce  the  complete  idea  of  the 
incarnation  of  God.  If  we  go  the  right  way  to  work,  the 
first  glance  already  shows  that  the  difficulty  has  its  centre  of 
gravity  not  in  the  problem  of  the  union  of  the  two  first 
elements,  but  in  their  union  with  the  third.  For  it  can 
make  no  difficulty  to  suppose  a  new  creative  Divine  act  in 
addition  to  the  old  creation,  and  with  the  application  of  its 
elements.  The  creative  activity  of  God  is  not  exhausted  by 
one  act  and  product ;  but,  without  detriment  to  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  plan  of  the  universe,  it  successively  calls  the 
elements  of  that  plan  into  existence,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
later  do  not  deny  their  connection  with  the  earlier,  and  the 
latter  does  not  deny  its  receptiveness  for  the  former.  On 
the  contrary,  the  question  has  more  difficulty,  how  the 
assiimptio  and  the  new  creation  agree  with  the  third  element. 
This  third  says  that  God  is  not  merely  in  Jesus  as  He  is 
everywhere,  that  He  does  not  merely  work  upon  this  man  in 
the  way  of  power,  but  that  God  as  Logos,  as  that  special 
eternal  mode  of  being  of  the  Deity,  unites  Himself  perfectly 
and  indissolubly  with  Jesus,  and  thus  may  be  said  to 
have  become  man  in  Him,  because  as  Logos  He  has  His 
being.  His  perfect  revelation  in  this  man,  and  has  become  a 
living  unity  with  this  man.  Thus  we  shall  now  understand 
the  Johannine  formula  ini.  14  correctly.  "The  "Word  became 
flesh  "  can  neither  mean  that  the  Logos  ceased  to  be  what  He 
was,  and  began  to  be  man  only,  nor  can  it  aim  at  describing 
a  mere  theophany  in  human  form.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
o  x6jo<:  aap^  iyivero  the  strongest  possible  expression  is  given 
for  the  actuality  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  but  in  such  a  w^ay 
that  this  realization  is  a  revelation,  indeed  a  realization  in  the 
world  of  the  Logos  Himself. 

3.  This,  then,  being  the  idea  of  incarnation,  the  main  objec- 
tions against  this  idea  may  be  removed.  Since  the  sense  is 
not  that  God  as  the  Logos  has  to  cease  being  wliat  He  was, 
but  that  He  became  what  He  was  not,  nor  is  a  mutation  of 
His  essence  meant  by  this  becoming,  the  main  difficulty  can 
only  lie  in  the  following  point.  Jesus  is  a  creaturely  being, 
such   as  lies  in  the  idea   both   of  the  assumptio  of  a  man 
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and  in  the  idea  of  the  new  creation.  Xow  if  He  has  creative 
activity  in  Himself,  the  creaturely  has  to  be  placed  in  rela- 
tively independent  objectivity  as  a  second  thing  opposite  to 
the  creating  God.  Thus  the  question  arises,  how  the  matter 
shall  be  harmonized,  that  the  Logos,  who  as  such  is  opposed 
to  the  creature,  shall  at  the  same  time  become  and  be  what 
apparently  can  only  be  an  object  of  His  action  and  influence  ? 
In  this  the  cause  must  apparently  be  at  the  same  time  its 
own  effect. 

The  solution  follows  a  closer  analysis  of  creaturely  being 
and  correct  distinction  between  the  idea  of  the  first  and  second 
creation,  by  which  the  latter  turns  out  to  be  an  intermediate 
idea  between  incarnation  and  the  first  creation,  together  with 
conservation,  seeing  that  it  holds  both  distinct,  but  is  also 
destined  to  unite  them.  If  the  idea  of  creation  generally 
issued  in  its  product  always  being  a  pure  creation,^  the  incarna- 
tion of  God  would  certainly  be  impossible  in  such  a  creature. 
In  the  first  creation,  the  difference  between  the  world  and 
God  must  enter.^  God  as  Logos  constitutes  man  in  an  exist- 
ence independent  of  Himself,  and  distinguishes  Himself  from 
him.  But  the  second  creation  also  falls  under  the  idea  of 
creation.  Is  then  the  world  nothing  but  real  separateness 
from  God?  does  its  difference  from  God  describe  its  whole 
idea?  It  would  certainly  in  such  a  case  be  extra-Divine, 
as  Deism  would  have  it,  if  not  un-Divine ;  rather  is  that 
distinctiveness  willed  as  the  presupposition  only  for  the  self- 
communication  of  God  and  living  community  with  Him,  and 
this  latter  is  from  the  beginning  destined  by  God  for  it, 
although  not  produced  by  God,  and  to  the  full  idea  of  the 
rational  creature  is  so  very  pertinent,  that  its  consummation 
depends  on  the  appropriation  of  the  Divine  communication. 
The  idea  of  man  is  so  constituted  with  God,  that  a  Divine 
element,  the  Spirit  of  God,  pertains  to  its  realization,  and 
the  empirical  man  only  attains  his  own  truth  by  appro- 
priating the  latter.  The  Xew  Testament  ascribes  to  Chris- 
tians in  general,  that  by  the  self  -  communication  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  may  and  should  become  in  them  in- 
separably permanent,  they  become    partakers  of  the   Divine 

1  Thus  Gunther,  and  after  him  Delitzsch. 

2  ^  rrfUTo;  a.'hafi  ^o'lKOs,   \^t;;^/*o;,  1  Cor.  XV. 
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nature ;  ^  it  speaks  of  their  being  born  not  from  beneath, 
of  earth  or  the  flesh,  not  of  the  will  or  blood  of  a  man, 
but  of  holy  seed,  of  God,  of  course  only  by  means  of  Christ, 
the  corn  of  wheat  which  must  die  in  order  to  rise  again 
in  rich  fruit.^  The  Christological  problem,  then,  does  not 
require  the  abrogation  of  the  distinction  between  the  human 
and  Divine ;  it  leaves  its  rights  to  the  first  creation.  But 
Christ  is  also  the  second  Adam,  the  second  creation,  and  the 
idea  of  this  suffices  to  form  a  bridge  between  creation,  by 
means  of  which  man  is  placed  outside  of  God  in  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  incarnation,  inasmuch  as  in  Christ,  as 
in  Christians  a  union  of  the  two  is  found  without  detriment  to 
the  permanent  distinction  between  the  Divine  and  creaturely. 
And  the  incarnation  of  God  is  distinguished  on  the  one  side 
from  the  marriage  of  the  human  and  Divine  in  faith,  as  far 
as  the  humanity  of  Jesus  is  concerned,  just  as  on  the  other 
side  the  universal  is  distuiguished  from  the  simply  individual 
charismatic  receptiveness  as  far  as  the  Divine  side  is  con- 
cerned, like  the  communication  of  the  Divine  without  measure 
{ovK  e'/c  fierpov),  which  is  an  entrance  of  an  eternal  mode  of 
Divine  being  into  the  Person  of  Christ,  is  related  to  the 
communication  e«  fierpov.^  And  finally  also  by  the  fact  that 
in  Jesus  the  unifying  of  the  Divine  and  human  was  never 
preceded  by  a  time  of  their  mere  separation,  since  Christ  is 
a  God-human  living  unity,  the  Son  of  God  by  nature,  whilst 
we  are  only  children  of  God  by  adoption,  by  implanting 
into  the  principle  of  filiation,  which  rests  or  lies  in  Him 
as  having  become  man.  The  eternal  image  of  God  is  also 
imprinted  by  His  God-humanity  upon  the  actuality  of  the 
world,  and  has  become  apprehensible  as  the  humanly  actual 
archetype  by  the  faith  through  which  we  become  His  copies. 
Thus  the  Divine  purpose  of  love  is  fulfilled,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  self -communicating  and  'participant  (or  appropri- 
ative).  The  Divine  communication,  by  means  of  which  a  new 
higher  humanity  than  the  Adamitic  arises  in  Christ,  and  by 
which  He  effects  His  own,  indeed  gives  Himself  to  humanity 
as  a  property,  that  even  humanity  may  in   a  special  sense 

^  2  Pet.  i.  4  ;  John  i.  13. 

*  John  i.  13,  xii.  24. 

*  John  iii.  34  ;  1  Cor.  xii,  11 ;  Rom.  sdi.  3-5. 
DoRKER. — Christ.  Doct.  m.  tT 
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become  a  property  of  the  Logos,  so  that  it  pertains  to  Him 
Himself,  namely,  as  manifest  and  realized  in  the  world  by 
humanity  or  living  a  historical  life  in  it.  That  especially  not 
only  God  as  Logos  belongs  to  the  humanity  in  Christ,  but 
that  the  latter  is  even  appropriated  by  Him,  this  He  wills  by 
virtue  of  the  participation  of  His  love  in  humanity,  which  is 
only  the  other  side  of  the  communicating  love  of  God.  But 
this  participation  effects  that  the  humanity  of  this  Person  is 
now  also  inseparable  from  the  Logos  as  a  property,  who  finds 
therein  the  self-revelation  he  desires.  Through  the  two 
together  Christ  is  absolutely  the  God-man,  in  whom  the 
eternal  Divine  predisposition  to  incarnation  has  come  to  reali- 
zation, and  humanity  is  raised  to  unity  with  God.  But  all 
this  depends  on  the  fundamental  truth,  that  the  Divine  and 
human,  little  as  their  difference  may  be  ignored,  must  not  be 
thought  as  foreign  and  seK-exclusive.  And  these  two  requisites 
are  manifestly  fulfilled  at  the  same  time,  when  the  distinctions 
are  so  thought  that  the  very  thing  wliich  distinguishes  the 
Divine  nature  and  the  human  from  one  another,  becomes  at 
the  same  time  that  which  unites  the  two.  The  last  and  in- 
extinguishable distinction  between  God  and  man  is  then,^  that 
to  God  alone  pertains  self-existence  or  aseity,  which  interpene- 
trates all  attributes  and  lends  them  their  Divine  impress.  He 
alone  has  of  Himself  absolute  fulness  of  life,  spirit,  and  love  ; 
man,  on  the  contrary,  made  by  God,  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  God,  is  therefore  without  aseity,  but  is  at  the  same  time, 
according  to  the  Divine  love,  destined  to  godlike  participation 
in  the  Divine  attributes.  His  difference  from  God  shapes 
itself  therefore  into  need  of  God,  into  receptiveness  for  God, 
which  longs  for  His  self-communication.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  self-sufficiency  and  blessedness  of  God,  which  are  absolutely 
grounded  in  Himself,  because  His  majesty  is  in  its  inmost 
essence  majesty  of  love,  frames  itself  into  the  actual  volition 
of  community  with  the  world,  which  is  receptive  of  Him,  in 
communication  and  participation.  Thus  that  which  forms  the 
inextinguishable  difference  between  the  two,  forms  straightway 
their  union.  The  abyss  of  the  Divine  riches  and  the  abyss 
of  the  creaturely  poverty  and  man's  infinite  need,  so  to  speak, 
call  to  one  another,^  and  attract  each  other,  until  they  over- 
^  As  the  "VVurtember    Reformer  Brenz  reco^'nked.  *  Ps.  xlii.  8. 
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flow  and  unite  in  Him,  in  -whom  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
dwells  bodily.  The  two-sided  attraction  is  of  an  ethical  kind, 
but  the  Divine  love  has  first  loved.^ 

4.  Thus  then  it  is  also  possible,  in  opposition  to  all  pan- 
theistic and  magical  theories  of  intermingling,  to  apprehend 
how  in  the  idea  of  incarnation  not  an  identity  of  the  Divine 
and  human,  but  unity  is  posited  in  difference,  inasmuch  as 
the  idea  of  creation  is  not  destroyed  in  that  of  incarnation, 
but  is  preserved.  The  creaturely  element  of  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  however  high  it  be,  remains  secured  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  eternally  to  reckon  the  Divine  its  original  being,  but 
only  throu^  receiving  it.  Its  course  is  not,  as  Pantheism 
would  have  it,  immediately  Divine,  but  is  only  filled  with 
God  by  the  free  love  of  the  Logos,  and  the  latter  makes  it  a 
property  in  participation,  in  order  to  give  it  a  share  in  itself, 
and  thus  to  receive  it  into  His  Trinitarian  life.  There 
thus  also  remains  straightway  assured  as  an  eternal  element  in 
the  humanity  of  the  God-man  the  same  distinction  from  God, 
which  forms  the  ultimate  difference  between  God  in  Himself 
and  the  creature.  For  it  does  not  acquire  the  aseity  of  God. 
Only  by  receiving  on  its  side  does  ifc  eternally  acquire  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead,  and  may  reckon  this  possession  its 
own  being,  its  realized  complete  idea,  whilst  the  triune  God 
has  His  fulness  in  eternal  aseity,  but  by  His  free  love  as  Logos 
accomplishes  this  highest  act.  The  eternal  disposition  or  self- 
determination  of  the  Logos  to  incarnation,  is  consequently 
realized  in  such  a  way  that  it  conjoins  with  the  previous 
world  of  conservation,  in  order  to  bring  the  creation  of  man 
commenced  in  Adam  to  perfection,  by  God  as  Logos  not  merely 
dispensing  power  of  His  own  upon  a  man,  but  by  accomplish- 
ing the  absolute  self-communieation,  by  having  His  own  full 
self-revelation  in  this  man  as  His  own,  as  He  gives  HimselC 
to  this  man  to  be  his  own,  and  ia  both  together  realize  the 
God-humanity. 

Observation. — Many  think  that  the  principal  hindrance  to 
a  satisfactory  Christology  is  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  natures.  They  would  therefore  have  but  one  nature, 
a  view  which  then  necessarily  becomes  Monophysitic  or 
Ebionitic,  unless  there  is  a  relapse  to  a  confusion  of  the 
MJohniv.  10. 
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Divine  and  human.  But  Schleiermaclier,  to  whom  reference  is 
especially  made,  has  (in  spite  of  his  denial  of  the  immanent 
Trinity)  by  no  means  annulled  the  difference  of  the  Divine 
and  human  in  Christ  generally,  but  considers  the  former  to 
be  that  which  assumes,  and  the  latter  that  which  is  assumed, 
and  indeed  considers  the  God-human  life  of  Christ  to  be  the 
common  act  of  the  Divine  and  human.  According  to  our 
exposition,  the  Divine  and  human  do  not  stand  dualistically 
apart  in  Christ.  By  means  of  the  above  positions,  and  espe- 
cially the  mediating  idea  of  the  new  second  creation  as  not 
merely  like  the  first  distinguishing  from  God  but  also  uniting 
with  God  and  yet  not  transcending  the  idea  of  humanity,  the 
same  truth  is  again  accepted,  which  Luther  held,  when  for 
a  satisfactory  Christology  he  demanded  a  new  higher  idea 
of  humanity,  of  which  we  are  to  speak  "  in  new  tongues."  He 
means  thereby  a  higher  idea  of  human  nature,  transcending 
empirical,  Adamitic  humanity,  which  should  not  merely  not 
oppose  the  unifying  Divine  act,  but  should  attain  its  realiza- 
tion thereby. 


§  102. — The  Unity  of  the  God-Human  Personality. 

The  attempts  to  apprehend  the  God-man  as  a  personal  living 
unity,  are  necessarily  wrecked,  when  start  is  made  from 
the  idea  of  the  personal  Ego,  be  it  human  or  Divine,  in 
order  to  find  therein  the  foundation  for  the  God-human 
living  unity  and  the  bond  of  the  unity  of  the  natures,  in- 
stead conversely  of  attaining  the  unity  of  the  God-human 
Ego  as  a  result  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
side  in  him.  If  a  double  personality  is  to  be  avoided, 
we  should  arrive  by  that  method  either  at  the  denial  of 
the  personality  of  the  human  nature  {i.e.  essentially  as 
in  Apollinarianism)  or  at  an  anthropocentric  Christology. 
If,  therefore,  the  road  is  closed  beginning  with  a 
personal  Ego,  we  must  start  by  preference  from  the 
unifying  of  the  two  natures ;  and  to  this  end  it  is  the 
less  requisite  to  diminish  the  truth  and  perfection, 
whether  of  the  humanity  or  the  Deity,  in  the  interests  of 
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the  unity  of  the  personality  of  Christ,  that  more  narrowly 
regarded  the  basis  of  the  personal  living  unity  of  the 
God-man  is  straightway  latent  in  the  perfection  of  the 
two  sides. 

1.  As  the  Christological  history  of  the  pre-Chalcedon  period 
started  from  the  natures,  and  not  from  the  idea  of  the  person, 
the  Chalcedon  Synod  still  held  the  formula  that  the  two 
natures  coalesce  to  form  a  hypostasis,  according  to  which  the 
one  person  of  the  God-man  would  become  the  end  or  result  of 
the  union  of  the  two  natures.  The  later  theology  certainly 
held  a  different  view.  It  took  the  Ego  without  the  nature 
for  the  basis,  in  order  to  attain  the  unity  of  the  natures.  To 
it  the  unity  of  the  natures  consisted  in  this  Ego,  whether 
thought  as  Divine  or  human,  being  supposed  to  form  the  one 
centre,  the  real  substantial  point  of  unity  or  germ  for  the 
future  living  unity,  and  to  embrace  the  two  sides  with  all 
their  contents,  i.e.  the  natures.  But  this  might  be  attempted 
in  a  double  way,  either  starting  from  the  Divine  side,  as  was 
done  in  the  Middle  Ages  especially,  or  from  the  human  side, 
as  frequently  happened  in  more  recent  times.  According  as 
this  Ego  was  thought  Divine  or  human,  the  Divine  or  human 
side  came  into  decisive  and  immoveable  preponderance.  If, 
then,  the  Ego  were  further  defined — which  would  certainly  be 
an  empty  abstraction  without  the  nature — as  a  spiritual  inde- 
pendent being,  a  whole  in  itself,  repelling  any  different  thing 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  and  incommunicable  to  what 
is  different  to  itself,  a  view  accepted  not  only  by  Eomanist 
Dogmatists,^  but  even  by  Strauss  for  instance,  then  the  Ego 
(the  person),  whether  thought  to  be  Divine  or  human,  is  neither 
capable  nor  in  need  of  an  intimate  union  with  a  thing  different 
to  itself,  and  a  communication  to  a  different  thing  than  itself 
becomes  an  impossibility.  If  in  such  a  conception  the  Ego 
is  thought  to  be  Divine,  and  this  definition  of  it  is  applied  to 
the  hypostasis  of  the  Logos,  it  follows  that  self-consciousness 
and  self-determination,  i.e.  that  personality,  is  to  be  denied  to 
the  human  nature,  in  order  that  it  may  not  necessarily  repel 
the  Divine  Ego  and  be  necessarily  repelled  by  it,  but  that 

^  Thus  Liebermann,  iii.  416,  persona  is  totum  aliquid  et  compktiim,  quod  nut 
juris  est  et  alteri  non  potest  communkari. 
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rather  a  union  with  tlie  Divine  may  enter.^  But  such  mutila- 
tion of  the  humanity  would  itself  be  contrary  to  the  Chalcedon 
formula,  that  the  humanity  as  well  as  the  Divinity  is  to  be 
thought  reXela  in  Christ.  Self-consciousness  and  self-deter- 
mination are  not  something  unessential  to  the  idea  of  man ; 
the  immanent  tendency  of  every  truly  human  nature  to  self- 
conception  and  self-determination  ought  not  to  be  interrupted 
or  arrested  by  the  Unio.  A  Divine  Ego,  M'hich  substituted 
itself  for  the  self-apprehension  of  the  human  nature  or  its 
tendency  to  personality,  would  absorb  an  element  which 
belongs  essentially  to  complete  humanity.  The  Lutheran 
Christology,  perceiving  this,  as  it  does  not  accept  that  defini- 
tion o{  ijcrsona,  teaches  a  communicatio  2')C'>'S07tce,  and  will  not 
think  the  humanity  of  Christ  to  be  avv7r6crTaTo<;.  It  is 
rather  evvir6(rTaro<;  in  the  Logos,  pei'sonata  by  its  Ego.  In 
this  case  that  definition  of  the  Ego  is  abandoned.  But  apart 
from  the  fact,  that  in  this  instance  the  hypostasis  of  the  Logos 
must  be  wholly  thought  after  the  manner  of  a  human  Ego 
(for  otherwise  it  could  not  be  at  the  same  time  a  human 
person),  the  Ego  of  the  Logos  could  only  be  called  a  human 
Ego,  if  God  and  man  were,  in  reference  to  personality,  an 
identical  thing  or  identity,  if  God  were  in  Himself  eternally  a 
human  Ego,  or  God  and  man  were  only  distinguished  gradually, 
and  not  by  the  Divine  self-existence.  But  such  identification 
of  the  two  in  the  ultimate  resort  has  a  Pantheistic  tang.  The 
Lutheran  dogmatic  theologians  have  therefore  a  sense  indeed 
of  the  mistake  in  thinking  the  persona  as  repelled,  indeed  they 
regard  the  persona  as  communicable,  as  a  natura  so  to  speak, 
but  still  they  do  not  break  with  the  method  of  taking  the 
persona  instead  of  the  natura  as  the  starting-point  for  the 
unity  of  the  personality  of  Christ ;  they  rather  start  from  a 
Divine  Ego  as  the  fundamental  constitutive  factor  in  this 
personality.  But  it  as  little  suffices  to  start  from  a  human  Ego 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  God-human  living  unity, 
and  to  describe  this  Ego  to  be  a  completwm  totum  of  itself,  which 
must  repel  that  from  which  it  is  distinguished  and  form  the 
immoveable,  firm,  as  well  as  incommunicable  nucleus  in  the 
Person  of  Christ.     In  this  case  the  Divine  would  have  only  a 

•  Therefore  the  Lutheran  theologians  do  not  accept  this  definition,  but  teach 
a  communicatio  also  of  the  persona  of  the  Logos. 
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contingent,  supplementary,  and  precarious  position,  to  which 
also  without  the  same  there  would  remain  a  personality  com- 
plete in  itself  and  purely  human.  This  would  be  the  so-called 
anthrojpocentric  Christology,  which  reserves  for  humanity  the 
nucleus  of  this  person,  and  leaves  for  the  Deity  only  a  peri- 
pheric position,  vainly  seeking  to  distinguish  itself  clearly  from 
Ebionitism.^ 

Observation. — The  two  possible  forms  of  abstracting  the 
interests  of  the  God-human  living  unity  from  the  two  natures, 
and  of  starting  from  the  idea  of  the  Ego,  in  order  that  the 
Ego  may  be  the  principle  of  unity  for  the  personality  of  Christ, 
lead  therefore,  because  of  the  indivisibility  of  the  Ego  and  its 
nature,  to  a  permanent  preponderance  either  of  the  Divine 
or  human  sid€,  and  therefore  diminish  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  natures.  Instead  of  an  equal  regard  to  the 
factors  in  the  perfect  idea  of  the  eternal  God-man,  we  only 
hold  in  this  case  a  Divine  or  a  human  unity,  together  with 
accidents  of  the  other  nature.  The  idea  of  God-humanity 
is  consequently  abandoned.  To  avoid  this  result,  in  the 
interests  of  the  perfection  of  the  two  natures  the  expedient 
may  be  adopted,  which  considers  Christ  in  a  Nestorian 
manner  merely  as  a  combined  nature,  but  a  God-human 
living  unity  is  not  attained. — In  the  modern  Kenotic  theories 
there  is  a  vague  sentiment  that  to  begin  with  the  persona 
does  not  lead  to  the  desired  goal,  and  they  therefore  think 
themselves  compelled  above  all  to  depotentiate  the  Logos, 
i.e.  they  allow  the  Logos  to  become  a  mere  Divine  natura, 
and  then  permit  Him  to  elevate  Himself  to  actuality  in 
unity  with  the  human.  And  in  a  similar  manner,  Philippi 
desires  to  recur  from  the  personality  {i.e.  self-consciousness 
and  self-determination)  to  a  deeper  something,  that  there 
may  be  room  for  the  self-consciousness  and  self-determination 
of  the  humanity  in  union  with  the  Divine. — But,  to  afford  a 
perfect  help,  the  idea  of  jpersona  generally  and  especially  in 
its  application  to  the  Logos  will  have  to  be  revised.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  this  means  it  cannot  possibly  be  thought  as 
repelling  or  repelled ;  it  must  be  thought  as  the  product  of 
the  natura,  in  God  as  well  as  in  man.  In  relation  to  the 
humanity,  the  definition  of  Boethius,  which  long  enjoyed  a 
large  regard,  is  far  better  than  that  modern  definition :  persona 
est  animw  rationalis  individua  substantia,  i.e.  a  special  mode 
of  being  of  the  rational  nature,  and  in  reference  to  the  Trini- 

^  The  opposite  to  this  view  is  formed  by  Schleiennacher's  dictum,  that  the 
Divine  is  the  innermost  self  of  this  person. 
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tarian  -persona  of  the  Logos  the  definition  of  the  Conf.  Augv.Sr- 
tana  I. :  -persona  is  qiiod  proprie  subsistit,  for  in  this  definition 
neither  incommunicalilitas  nor  the  ens  totum  et  conipUturn,  is 
reckoned  in  its  idea.  Seeing  that  reference  is  rather  made 
therein  to  the  suhstantia  or  subsistentia,  this  akeady  teaches 
ns  not  to  begin  with  the  Ego  in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  personal  living  unity  of  the  God-man.  On  this  matter, 
as  has  been  shown,  Luther  had  a  very  definite  presentiment, 
and  the  Lutheran  dogmatics  has  at  least  pre-eminently  busied 
itself  with  the  comriiunicatio  natiirarum  and  their  idiomata. 

2.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  abandon  the  road  to  the 
personal  living  unity  of  the  God-man,  and  the  attainment  of 
the  Divine  or  human  as  the  bond  of  union,  through  the  persona, 
since  on  grounds  of  logic  and  of  fact  the  Ego  cannot  be  placed 
at  the  head  as  the  bond  of  union ;  rather  can  the  personality 
of  Christ  be  the  result  alone  of  the  process  of  the  Unio.  The 
Ego  in  Christ  cannot  possibly  be  thought  as  a  simple  peculiar 
substantial  point,  incommunicable  side  by  side  with  the  Divine 
or  human  nature,  forming  an  exclusive  totality  and  repelling 
everything  not  itself.  In  this  case  we  should  never  escape 
from  that  magic  circle  of  the  exclusivity  of  the  Divine  essence 
in  relation  to  the  human,  or  of  the  human  in  relation  to  the 
Divine,  from  which  Christology  so  long  suffered.  And  it 
would  also  be  in  contradiction  to  what  has  already  been  said, 
according  to  which  the  human  is  not  self-sufficing,  but  longs 
for  the  Divine,  just  as  conversely  the  Divine  communicates 
and  participates.  And  add  to  this  especially,  that  it  may  be 
rightly  asked,  whether  the  Ego,  either  in  God  or  in  man,  is  a 
substance  per  se  and  abstracted  from  the  nature  or  essence. 
If  the  three  Divine  hypostases  in  God  w^ere  only  three  special 
Egos  by  the  side  of  and  extra  to  the  Divine  Essence,  they 
would  stand  in  a  merely  contingent  and  external  relation  to  the 
one  Divine  Essence,  and  we  should  have  Tritheism.  But  the 
one  God  is  rather  eternally  the  one  personal  archetypal  Spirit  in 
and  through  this  triality  itself.^  And  similarly  in  relation  to 
man  we  must  abandon  the  superstition  that  the  Ego  is  a 
substance  per  se,  separate  from  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  man, 
from  the  soul  and  its  functions.  The  Ego  in  man  is  only  the 
spirit  or  the  spiritual  nature  itself  in  the  function,  to  which  it 
essentially  tends  as  rational,  to  apprehend  itself  in  thought  and 

'  §§  316,  32. 
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volition.  The  Ego  is  always  present  as  an  act  merely.  It 
only  has  its  existence  in  the  act  of  self-diremption  and  return 
to  self,  the  reflection  of  the  spirit  from  itself  and  into  itself, 
which  thus  produces  itself  as  Ego,  i.e.  as  a  self-conscious  natura. 
The  Ego  is  the  product  of  the  rational  nature,  is  its  act,  and 
arises  through  its  perpetual  actual  self-constitution.  Human 
nature  is  in  itself  the  faculty  and  tendency  to  know  oneself 
and  to  determine  oneself,  and  the  Ego  is  nothing  else  than  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man  himself  engaged  in  this  self-reflection. 
By  this  self-volition  and  self-knowledge  the  human  spiritual 
nature  is  able  to  assert  itself  against  what  is  inimical,  to  repel 
it,  but  to  no  less  combine  with  what  is  friendly  without  self- 
detriment,  as  well  with  the  race  as  with  God.  With  the  self- 
volition  and  self-knowledge  there  is  demanded  a  self-distinction 
from  God  and  the  race,  and  therefore  a  preservation  of  the 
distinction,  such  as  §  101  requires,  but  not  a  repelling  and 
self-exclusion.  Eor  the  human  nature  would  be  straightway 
negatived  in  volition  and  knowledge,  if  open  receptiveness  for 
God  and  the  human  race  did  not  belong  essentially  to  its 
nature,  to  its  self-knowledge  and  self-volition.  Thus  on  a 
new  side  we  are  interdicted  from  pursuing  the  road  which 
must  lead  to  the  denial  of  the  human  personality,  and  there- 
fore to  Apollinarianism  and  a  theophanic  Christology,  or  else  to 
anthropocentric  doctrines.  Everything  by  preference  points 
us  to  begin  vnth  the  union  of  the  natures  instead  of  with  the  Ego, 
Divine  or  human,  as  to  some  extent  the  ancient  time  up  to  the 
Creed  of  Chalcedon,  and  then  again  Luther,  desired  in  order 
from  the  Unio  of  the  natures  to  attain  the  personal  liviTig  unity 
of  the  God-man.  Nothing  can  be  therefore  more  remote  from 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  than  the  attempts  to  turn  from 
the  supernatural  origin  of  Christ,  i.e.  from  the  fundamental 
imifying  of  the  natures,  and  the  desire  to  transform  them  into 
a  natural  product  of  the  race. 

3.  Starting,  accordingly,  from  the  natures,  it  is  certain  to 
us  in  the  first  place}  that  their  union  contains  no  contradiction, 
that  rather  have  they  a  direct  reference  to  one  another,  even 
by  virtue  of  that  which  is  distinctive  in  them,  and  an  internal 
relation  to  one  another,  the  human  because  of  its  receptiveness 
and  need,  the  Divine  because  of  the  Divine  love.  If,  then, 
1  According  to  §  101. 
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there  is  such  a  union  of  Divine  and  human  nature,  its  result 
is  a  God-human  living  unity,  in  which  distinction  and  unity 
must  and  may  be  preserved  very  equal.  Secondly.  It  is 
certainly  insufficient  to  stop  at  this  God-human  living  unity; 
it  must  also  become  actual,  personal,  living  unity,  and  therefore 
self-conscious  and  self-determining.  And  then  the  question 
arises:  Can  its  God -human  character  remain  fast  in  this 
respect, — do  not  the  human  and  Divine  separate  again  in 
the  sphere  of  self-consciousness  and  self-determination,  so  that 
the  actual  living  unity  is  severed  ?  This  might  issue,  if  the 
human  Ego  was  thought  of  as  a  special  substance  by  the  side 
of  the  human  nature,  for  then  this  human  Ego  as  purely 
human  would  stand  over  against  the  Divine  nature,  without 
the  Unio  itself  extending  into  the  purely  human  Ego  and 
making  it  itself  God-human.  But  the  case  is  otherwise,  if 
the  Ego,  even  the  human,  is  no  separate  substance  per  se  side 
by  side  with  its  nature  and  distinct  therefrom,  but  if  the  Ego 
is  only  the  nature  itself  in  its  actuality  as  conscious  and  willing. 
Thirdly.  When  therefore  that  God-huraan  living  unity,  to  which 
the  two  natures  are  united,  arrives  at  self-consciousness,  the 
self,  which  is  the  contents  of  the  self-consciousness,  is  neces- 
sarily nothing  else  than  the  existent  God-human  living  unity. 
Everywhere,  indeed,  the  self-consciousness  of  a  being,  if  it  is 
to  correspond  with  truth,  can  simply  be  just  the  ideal  image 
of  that  being.  But  the  being  which  has  resulted  from  the 
union  of  the  natures  is  God-human  being.  Therefore  the  self- 
consciousness  of  the  -God-man,  to  be  true,  must  also  be  God- 
human  ;  He  will  necessarily  know  Himself  as  God-man,  and  that 
in  reference  to  volition  and  self-determination.  Eor  it  must  be 
the  God-human  living  unity,  its  self,  which  determines  itself, 
otherwise  we  should  not  have  self-determination  in  this  living 
unity.  Consequently  the  Divine  Vnio  also  extends  into  the 
sphere  of  consciousness  and  volition,  instead  of  suffering  lesion 
or  interruption  at  this  point. 

4.  If  we  would  now,  in  the  first  place,  fix  the  humanity  in 
Christ,  it  may  be  shown  how  the  Unio  of  the  natures  is 
confirmed  and  established  by  the  perfection  of  the  humanity, 
namely  by  the  self-consciousness  and  self-determination  of  the 
same,  instead  of  being  abolished.  The  self-consciousness  of 
this  man  only  being  true  and  perfect  inasmuch  as  he  knows 
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and  thinks  his  own  being  as  it  is,  and  this  being  happening  to 
be  of  the  kind  that  it  does  not  merely  have  the  Divine  outside 
of  itself  but  received  into  its  own  property,  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  images  this  its  union  with  the 
Divine,  and  in  the  humanity  of  Jesus  as  developed  and  perfect 
there  is  no  self-knowledge  without  a  knowledge  of  Himself 
as  originally  united  with  God.  Similarly  there  is  no  self- 
volition  without  a  willing  of  Himself  as  also  actually  united 
with  God,  as  the  humanity  already  is  in  itself.  And  this 
also  means,  that  the  knowledge  and  volition  of  this  man  will 
be  God-human,  and  therefore  a  new  bond  of  the  Unio  will  be 
added  to  the  original  bond  of  the  natures  in  themselves.  There 
is  to  be  seen  therein  only  in  reference  to  the  Divine-human 
being  the  no  less  God-human  self-actualization.  This  man, 
the  more  he  knows  and  wills  himself  as  becoming,  the  more 
he  knows  and  wills  himself  as  the  perfect  receptiveness  of 
humanity  for  God,  which  has  become  partaker  of  the  com- 
pletion of  its  fulness  by  means  of  the  irX-qpwfia  Oeorrjro'i. 
This  unity  with  God  as  Logos  it  knows  as  its  own  state,  as 
the  complemenium  of  its  full  idea,  in  such  a  way  indeed  that 
it  knows  and  wills,  what  it  has  and  is,  in  dependence  upon 
the  Divine  principle  in  it,  such  as  Christ  also  everywhere 
expresses  this.  But  the  formal  side  of  this  human  knowledge 
and  volition  is  certainly  never  Divine,  but  is  and  remains 
distinct  from  the  Divine  principle  in  itseK.  For  otherwise  an 
excequatio,  an  annulling  of  the  difference  between  the  human 
and  Divine,  and  therefore  a  dissolution  of  the  incarnation, 
would  be  the  result.  But  tlie  solving  of  the  problem  of  the 
God-human,  personal  unity  cannot  have  as  its  task  the 
dissolution  of  the  God-human  person. 

5.  And  if  we  turn,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  Deity,  after 
the  Unio  the  humanity  also  includes  the  knowledge  and 
volition  of  God,  and,  inasmuch  as  He  knows  and  wills  both 
His  perfect  self-communication  to  this  humanity  and  also  His 
participation  in  and  His  perfect  appropriation  of  the  humanity, 
He  also  knows  and  wills  Himself  as  God-human,  namely  in 
the  Logos.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  God  generally  who  has 
become  man  in  Christ,  but  God  as  the  Logos,  and  even  here 
it  ought  not  to  be  required  that  the  formal  side  of  the  Divine 
knowledge  and  volition  cease,  rather  does  it  remain  distinct 
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from  the  human.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  Dyotheletism 
maintained  in  the  struggle  with  Monophysitism  and  Mono- 
theletism  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  the  contents  of  the  Divine  and  human  know- 
ledge is  the  same,  namely  God-human.  Further,  God  indeed 
has  His  absolute  self-consciousness  and  His  self-determination 
only  as  the  Triune,  and  not  in  the  Logos  per  se,  just  as  in 
the. three  hypostases  even  there  are  not  three  separate  self- 
consciousnesses  and  three  self-determinations.  But  notwith- 
standing God  knows  and  wills  Himself  after  the  Unio  as 
united  with  humanity,  namely  in  the  Logos.  But  the  union 
itself  exists  every  moment,  on  the  Divine  side  under  the 
type  of  continuous  communication  and  appropriation,  on  the 
human  side  under  the  type  of  appropriating,  having,  and 
being  by  receiving.  And  as  the  Divine  side  is  for  the 
human  the  complementitm  of  receptiveness,  the  human  in 
relation  to  the  Divine  is  the  cowplementum  or  fulfilling  for 
its  love.  A  Divine  self-knowing  and  willing  exists  in  this 
man.  For  even  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  have  made 
a  dwelling  in  him,  but,  as  man  or  incarnate,  God  only  knows 
and  wills  Himself  inasmuch  as  He  has  as  Logos  become  man.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  were  the  knowledge  and  volition  of  the 
Divine  and  human  side  also  one  in  a  formal  respect,  we  should 
have  identification,  as  opposed  to  which  the  Church  main- 
tains, that,  if  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  are 
indeed  united,  but  not  identified,  they  must  also  be  distinct 
in  their  manifestation.  According  to  the  idea  of  both,  the 
initiative  must  issue  from  the  Divine  side,  from  the  Triune 
God,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Logos  who  wills  to  become 
man,  and  the  human  side  must  maintain  itself  in  a  receptive 
attitude,  not  being  passive,  but  appropriating  what  is  shown 
and  willed  by  the  Divine.  Thus,  then,  God  as  the  Logos 
or  as  the  revealing  principle  thinks  the  Divine  thoughts, 
which  are  to  be  revealed  to  the  God-man,  on  the  ground 
and  by  virtue  of  the  original  Unio,  so  to  speak,  in  Him.    And 

^  It  is  not  the  Logos  per  se  who  knows  Himself  in  Christ,  for  the  Logos  has 
no  proper  self-consciousness  apart  from  the  Father  and  Spirit.  Also,  it  is  not 
(the  personal)  God  generally,  but  only  God  as  Logos  who  has  become  man. 
But  in  Christ  the  Father  and  Spirit  also  dwell,  so  that  God  certainly  personally 
knows  Himself  and  is  in  Christ,  but  has  only  carried  out  the  incarnation  in  His 
mode  of  being  as  Logos. 
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the  God-man  sees  or  perceives  what  God  shows  him.^ 
Similarly  God  as  Logos  produces  the  Divine  contents,  the 
Divine  ends  to  be  realized  as  the  definite  impulse  in  the 
God-man,  and  He  accepts  them  livingly  and  realizes  them. 
To  these  ends  belong  pre-eminently  the  perfect  actual  being 
of  God  in  Christ.  The  personality  of  Christ  is  therefore 
nothing  else  than  the  God-humanity,  reflected,  conceived,  and 
willed  in  itself,  which  by  virtue  of  the  Unio  is  already  initially 
the  real  God-human  totality,  but  which  must  now  also  be- 
come in  knowledge  and  will  God-human.  An  analogy  to 
this  united  self-knowledge  and  willing  of  the  Divine  and 
human  in  the  God-man  is  given  in  conscience  (with  its  relation 
to  the  will),  in  which  a  Divine  knowledge  becomes  at  the 
same  time  human,  affording  knowledge  in  which  we  have  a 
knowledge  of  t^ie  Divine  and  of  the  holy  law  as  the  thought 
and  will  of  God,  in  which  nevertheless  this  Divine  thought 
and  will  becomes  at  the  same  time  our  own  knowledge,  and 
in  which  we  receive  into  ourselves  a  Divme  volition  as  an 
impulse,  which  can  and  ought  to  become  our  own  volition  at 
the  same  time.  An  analogy  of  a  higher  grade  lies  in  the 
witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,^  which  likewise  becomes  our  own 
consciousness,  the  witness  of  our  own  spirit,  associated  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  objectivity  of  this  witness  to  our  accept- 
ance into  the  Divine  kinship,  and  with  the  Divine  impulse  to 
the  manifestation  of  this  kinship. 

Accordingly  a  double  personality  is  excluded  in  Jesus, 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  shown,  how  Jesus  in  spite  of  His 
union  with  the  Logos  attributes  to  the  "  Father "  that  He 
gives  Him  His  works  and  His  ho^a,  and  shows  Him  His  will. 
For  by  the  Logos  the  Father  speaks  to  the  developing,  and 
not  yet  perfect,  God-man.  The  Logos  is  the  substantial  living 
ground  of  the  same ;  by  Him  the  will  of  the  Father,  the 
etliically  necessary,  is  revealed.  He  is  originally  united  with 
this  man.  He  determines  His  will.  He  is  to  be  thought 
originally  and  from  the  beginning  the  living  Divine  sub- 
stratum   of    this    person,    and   this    substratum    forms    itself 

^  John  V.  18,  etc.  Thus  Christ  can  say  that  He  does  nothing  except  what  the 
Father  shows  Him  ;  that  He  does  at  all  times  what  is  well-pleasing  to  the 
Father,  viii.  29. 

*  Eom.  viii.  16. 
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increasingly  in  Jesus  into  actually  conscious  and  volitional 
humanity,  in  order  to  bring  the  God-humanity  to  full 
actuality. 

Observation. — By  what  has  heen  said,  despite  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  perfect  humanity  even  on  the  side  of  the 
personality,  an  anthropocentric  Christology  is  excluded. 
The  latter  might  have  a  good  sense,  if  the  meaning  were, 
that  in  this  man  God  prepared  Himself  the  central  place 
of  His  dwelling  in  the  world.  But  this  is  not  intended  ;  an 
anthropocentric  is  opposed  to  a  theocentric  Christology. 
The  latter  would,  it  is  true,  be  thought  incorrectly,  if  the 
absolute  Divine  personality,  i.e.  the  Triune  God,  were  re- 
presented as  incarnated  in  Christ,  for  God  has  only  become 
man  as  Logos,  not  as  absolute  personality ;  this  person  is 
formed  and  determined  by  the  creative  Logos;  He  con- 
stitutes the  human  nature  in  Him  a  person,  and  is  therefore 
the  principle  who  forms  the  person  in  Jesus,  although,  as  has 
been  said,  God  as  Logos  only,  and  not  as  the  absolute 
personal  Deity,  constitutes  this  person  together  with  the 
human  nature.  Nor  does  the  humanity  make  the  Logos 
personal,  a  view  which  would  again  conduct  to  limitation  or 
suffering  in  the  Divine.  Generally,  humanity  adds  nothing 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Logos,  but  the  latter  is  the  central 
spiritual  principle  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  although  the 
Logos  is  not  per  se  an  individual  personality,  nor  yet  the  one 
Divine  personality,  but  one  of  the  factors  (Ego-points)  by 
which  this  is  eternally  constituted,  still  the  human  side  with 
its  self -consciousness  and  its  self-determination  so  little 
receives  a  preponderance  therefrom,  that  it  rather  acquiesces 
in  the  statement  that  this  person  only  has  its  existence  in 
God  as  the  Logos.  He  forms  the  permanent  basis  of  this 
person  ;  He  is  its  centre,  not  first  made  so  by  the  human 
will ;  but  He  must  also  be  called  the  principle  which  forms 
this  person  from  the  beginning,  seeing  that  He  called  it  into 
being  creatively,  but  in  such  a  way  that  He  forms  the  one 
and  fundamental  factor  in  the  Divine  person  itself.  In  the 
Logos  God  knows  Himself  to  be  the  principle  of  the  second 
creation  as  well  as  the  first,  but  in  such  a  way  that  He  knows 
and  wills  Himself  in  the  latter  by  means  of  absolute  self- 
communication  (§  101). 
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§  103. — The  Uniqueness  of  the  God- Man  or  Christ  as  the 
Second  Adam. 

Tlie  Logos  could  only  become  perfect  man  in  Cbrist,  because 
Christ  was  not  an  individual  merely  like  others,  but  the 
Son  of  man,  and  destined  as  such  to  be  the  creaturely 
centre  of  the  world.  Again,  He  could  only  be  the  Son 
of  man  or  the  Second  Adam,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
the  last,  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine  world-centre 
or  the  Logos. 

Eothe,  Theol.  Ethik,  §  555,  etc. 

1.  The  Logos  has  not  merely  assumed  human  nature 
generally,  but,  in  order  to  become  man,  He  was  only  able  to 
assume  human  nature  in  the  man  who  should  be  at  once  the 
second  and  the  last  Adam.  Human  nature  generally,  indeed, 
is  receptive  of  God,  and  no  single  man  can  attain  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  idea,  unless  a  Divine  element  becomes  human  in 
him  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (§  101).  But  this  is 
not  yet  God-huraanity.  For  the  living  unity  of  God  with 
human  nature,  which  is  God-humanity,  the  universal  capacitas 
humance  Tuxturce  for  the  Divine  is  insufficient ;  only  the  measure 
of  that  receptiveness  attained  by  human  nature  in  the  second 
Adam  sufl&ces,  which  Paul  calls  the  pneumatic.  This  is  the 
justifiable  element  in  the  positions  of  the  F.  C,  which  suppose 
the  capacitas  for  incarnation  not  to  be  universally  equal  in 
humanity,  but  think  them  prepared  first  by  God  in  Christ.^ 
And  in  this  view  it  is  also  given,  that  the  hor/iousia  of  the 
humanity  of  Christ  with  ours,  however  perfect  it  be  supposed, 
cannot  possibly  exclude  the  uniqueness  of  the  position  of  the 
humanity  of  Christ  in  the  organism  of  the  race.  In  general, 
the  Church  of  all  times  has  acknowledged  the  importance  of 
this  side  of  Christology.  All  great  ecclesiastical  parties,  and 
most  small  ones,  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  the  second  Adam 
and  the  head  of  humanity.  Nevertheless,  this  truth  has 
^  F.  C,  loco  cit.    Sol.  Decl.  viii.  §§  50,  etc.,  62,  64,  63-71. 
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remained  hitherto  a  treasure  but  little  realized,  whilst  it  is 
adapted  to  form  an  important  mediating  idea,  by  means  of 
which  a  series  of  Christological  difficulties  is  resolved,  and  a 
welcome  light  is  cast  upon  several  other  dogmas.  It  is  to 
be  no  less  hoped,  that  the  more  this  truth  becomes  a  con- 
scious and  actual  common  possession  of  Christendom,  the 
more  will  the  unity  of  the  churches  be  necessarily  furthered. 
Were  this  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  second  Adam  appro- 
priately united  with  the  doctrine  of  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
and  developed,  neither  the  impersonality  of  the  human  nature 
nor  the  modem  Kenotic  theories  w^ould  be  found  necessary, 
nor,  finally,  could  the  older  Eeformed  Dogmatists  possibly 
have  been  so  scandalized  that  humanity  should  be  receptive  of 
the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Essence  of  the  Logos.  But  this 
doctrine  of  the  second  Adam  may  itself  again  be  conceived  in 
very  various  ways. 

2.  We  have  seen  before,^  that  it  was  a  physical  conception 
of  the  first  Adam  which  supposed  all  men  to  have  been 
(locati)  in  Adam,  which  supposed  him  to  be  them,  their  totality, 
their  real  collectivity,  in  which  case  either  individuals  must  be- 
come a  mere  accident  to  him,  or  his  person  must  be  volatilized 
into  a  mere  idea.  A  similar  view  has  also  prevailed  concerning 
Christ  as  the  second  Adam.  Inasmuch  as  he  is  the  archetypal 
man,  he  is,  it  is  said,  archetypal  humanity,  the  totality  of 
empirical  men  is  included  in  him,  he  is  properly  them, — a  view 
supposed  to  aid  his  substitutionary  significance.  This  view 
may  partly  attach  itself  to  the  Divine  side,  namely,  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  Logos  is  the  real  principle  and  prototype 
of  all,  which  has  no  reference  here ;  for  the  Logos  is  not  like 
Adam  the  human  real  principle  of  our  race,  but  the  Divine, 
and  on  this  statement  that  God  as  Logos  is  the  creative 
real-principle  there  is  no  controversy.  This  conception  has 
partly  attached  itself  to  the  doctrine  of  so  many  Dogmatic 
theologians  of  the  impersonality  of  the  humanity  of  Christ. 
Because  he  is  not  a  human  person,  he  has  assumed  human 
nature  in  general,  therefore  the  whole  human  race.  But  if 
the  humanity  of  Christ  has  come  from  the  elements  of  the 
Adamitic  humanity  in  Mary,  and  Christ  was  an  actual  man, 
He  is  also  an  individual  man,  distinguished  from  all  other 
1  See  vol.  ii.  p.  43,  and  pp.  341,  350. 
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men  by  a  definite  individuality  pertaining  to  him  ;^  otherwise 
the  necessary  homousia  with  us  would  be  wanting.  If  it  be 
said  that  Christ  is  the  Homo  generalis  or  universal  man  in  a 
physical  sense,  that  He  is  them  all  exactly  as  they  are  and  live, 
the  plurality  of  men  would  be  changed  into  semblance,  and  such 
opposition  to  Nominalism,  which  only  knows  a  conceptual  and 
not  a  real  federation  of  the  race,  would  be  a  no  less  exception- 
able Kealism,  essentially  of  a  Pantheistic  kind ;  under  words 
of  a  Christian  sound  we  should  have  Panchristism.  It  is 
customary  with  those  who  do  not  even  acknowledge  the  idea 
of  Christ  as  the  head  of  humanity,  to  make  it  appear,  whether 
from  design  or  from  lack  of  discrimination,  as  if  what  the 
paragraph  expresses  were  identical  with  this  exceptionable 
and  monstrous  view  of  Christ.^  Moreover,  the  newer  Pan- 
theism is  certainly  itself  often  guilty  of  the  fault  it  blames  in 
the  physical  conception  of  Christ  as  the  Homo  generalis ;  when, 
for  example,  like  Strauss,  it  calls  God  the  omnipersonahty, 
resolving  Christ  into  the  ideal  Christ,  who  is  supposed  to 
signify  the  same  as  God. 

3.  The  true  conception  of  Christ  as  the  head  or  representa- 
tive of  humanity  bears  an  ethico-religious  character.  Christ  is 
indeed  an  individual,  but  every  individual  does  not  necessarily 
present  a  one-sided  individuality  of  humanity,  and  indeed  even 
in  his  inner  being.  In  Christ,  God  as  Logos  has  so  vmited 
Himself  with  His  humanity,  that  He  is  the  seat  of  His  absolute 
revelation.  Since  the  world  must  serve  this  purpose.  He  has 
been  able  to  prepare  for  Himself  in  humanity  the  receptiveness 
adequate  to  Him,  i.e.  universal  receptiveness ;  and  inasmuch 
as  this  receptiveness  is  a  realized  one,  and  this  humanity 
answers  to  its  idea,  it  not  merely  has  a  value  for  the  whole, 
for  every  human  individuality  also  has  that,  but  it  has  a 
universal  significance  in  the  sense  that  this  individual  is 
constituted    for    becoming    the   determining  power  over  all,^ 

^  Just  as  He  calls  Himself  a  man  in  John  viii.  40. 

2  Thus  Schwarz  in  his  Geschichte  der  neusten  Theologie,  who  also  in  the  later 
edition  leaves  the  protests  long  ago  laid  against  his  views  unregarded.  Even 
Rothe  might  have  taught  him  something  better,  T/ieol.  Ethik,  ed.  1,  II.  §  555, 
p.  289,  and  ed.  2,  I.  §  52,  p.  192. 

^  Compare  hereupon  Schleiennacher,  Ueber  den  Begriff  des  hochsten  Gates, 
collected  works  on  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  1838,  pp.  491,  etc.  :  "  The  duration  (of 
the  central  individual  whose  educative  power  affected  the  mass  in  an  original 
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inasmuch  as  He  is  supposed,  as  the  prototype  realized  in  the 
world,  so  to  determine  all,  that  although  in  infinite  variety 
they  are  supposed  to  reflect  Him  again  according  to  their 
individuality.^  Thus  with  Him  the  principal  or  central  be- 
ginning is  given  of  a  new  humanity,  which,  born  of  the  heart 
of  God,  is  in  a  position  to  be  the  power  of  union  for  dissevered 
humanity.  He  is  in  this  sense  the  central  individual  for 
humanity,  because  He  exhibits  humanity,  not  merely  as  free 
from  imperfection,  but  also  from  one-sidedness,  its  intensive 
full  idea.  We  are  wont  in  other  cases  so  to  frame  the  idea 
of  the  races  that  we  excise  from  empirical  individuals  what 
distinguishes  them,  and  to  retain  as  the  generic  idea  what  is 
common  to  all  individuals.  The  true  idea  of  man  cannot  be 
attained  in  this  way,  because  of  his  ethical  character.  Starting 
from  the  totality  of  empirical  humanity  only,  what  is  faintest 
is  alone  left  as  what  is  common  to  this  totality ;  indeed,  it  might 
be  doubted  whether  the  moral  and  religious  still  belong  to  the 
idea  of  man.  Christianity  does  not  proceed  thus.  It  ventures 
the  claim,  that  the  true  idea  of  man  is  to  be  formed,  not  after 
the  totality  of  empirical  men,  but  after  Christ  alone.  It  opposes 
Him  to  all  others  as  the  man ;  and  therefore,  because  in  Him 
the  complete  idea  of  humanity  appeared  archetypically  in  a 
determining  power  which  extends  to  all,  and  thus  there  lives 
in  Him  the  power  of  the  whole,  of  true  humanity,  He  is  called 
the  Son  of  man ;  He  is  not  the  product  of  empirical  humanity, 
but  of  the  idea  of  humanity  destined  to  perfect  every  one  else. 
If  it  is  said,  therefore,  that  every  individual  man,  and  Christ 
also  by  consequence,  must  have  a  distinguishing  individuality 
or  characteristicalness,  His  universal  position  in  itself  and  with 
respect  to  others  is  His  individuality  or  uniqueness.  The  first 
Adam  is  the  father  of  the  natural  humanity,  which  divides 
itself  endlessly.      Christ  is  more  than  Adam.     "  He  who  loves 

^vay)  is  extended  to  the  measure  of  its  power.  But  not  in  the  sphere  of  expres- 
sion and  representation, — but  only  in  reference  to  the  inner  side  of  the  problem, 
of  penetrating  all  states  of  the  individual  life  \^-ith  the  absolutely  highest  con- 
sciousness, is  it  allowable  to  think — presupposing  that  the  reason  may  live  as 
absolute  in  an  individual  being — that  such  an  one  may  evoke  a  living  type 
which  should  even  dominate  in  the  end  the  whole  race,  and  remove  by  this 
atfiuitative  connection  all  separation  in  regard  to  this  (the  religious)  sphere,  so 
that  through  its  means  every  one  is  mediated  by  every  one." 

1  Compare  §  70.     1  Cor.  xv.  45,  etc. ;  Rom.  viii.  29 ;  Phil.  iii.  21. 
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father  or  mother,  more  than  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me,"^  for  He 
is  destined  to  be  the  stock  of  pneumatic  humanity.  Thus  He 
is  the  second  Adam,  inasmuch,  as  He  is  at  the  same  time  the 
last  Adam,  the  perfecter  of  the  creation  which  was  only  begun 
in  the  first  Adam.  The  goal  of  creation,  is  first  reached  in 
Him,  and  since  He  alone  is  the  absolutely  universal  person, 
He  has  His  individuality  in  the  fact.  He  can  only  be  the 
redeemer  of  all  by  being  equally  related  to  all  individualities, 
inasmuch  as  all  are  equally  in  great  need  of  Him,  and  are 
made  for  communion  with  Him,  as  He  has-  reference  to  them. 
He  can  only  unite  humanity,  which  has  parted  into  profound 
oppositions  through  sin,  because  the  national,  generic,  and  all 
other  natural  differences  of  humanity  are  incidental  to  what 
is  innermost  in  this  person.  Though  He  must  enter  into 
these  historical  forms  of  life.  He  has  simply  utilized  them  as 
the  organ  or  medium  of  presentation  of  His  universal  con- 
tents, and  thus  sanctified  and  consecrated  them.  He  is 
therefore  not  the  physical  archetype  of  man :  Adam  is  this ; 
but  as  the  archetype  He  is  the  pneumatic  archetypal  man, 
the  heart  and  head  of  humanity  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  To 
be  so,  the  Divine  life,  particularly  the  life  of  religion,  must 
be  in  Him  in  archetypal  and  productive  form.  Eor  indeed  in 
each  of  the  moral  spheres — in  art,  science,  politics,  etc. — there 
is  a  ray  of  the  Divine,  but  in  the  life  of  religion  there  is  the 
focus  of  them  all.  In  it  as  the  focus  all  potencies  rest,  which 
in  those  moral  spheres,  pertain  to  relative  independence. 
Though,  therefore,  it  may  happen  that  the  historic  personality 
of  Christ  does  not  show  itself  productive  in  all.  these  single 
spheres  of  themselves,  universal  spiritual,  endowment  is  still 
to  be  accorded  Him,  because  in  Him  full  receptiveness,  as 
well  as  the  receiving  or  the  appropriation  of  the  Divine  life, 
or  the  life  of  religion,  is  in  absolutely  perfect  manner,  and  is 
therefore  also  presented  and  communicated  in  perfect  manner. 
And  this  central  life  which  lies  in,  Him,  and  issues  from  Him, 
has  also  the  power  of  conducting  all  the  potencies  and  special 
gifts  of  humanity  to  development  and  consummation.  Agree- 
ably, therefore,  to  the  Vnio  with  the  Logos,  the  universal 
principle  of  light  and  life.  He  is  in  historical  human  form  the 
fountainhead  of  all  the  pneumatic  life  of  humanity,  for  which 
*  Matt.  X.  37  aiid  Luke  xiv.  26. 
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the  highest  and  finest  moral  relations,  such  as  prince,  father, 
mother,  eldest  brother,  friend,  bridegroom,  are  used  as  emblems.^ 
4.  But  this  central  position  in  regard  to  humanity,  indeed 
to  the  world  of  rational  beings,  Christ  only  assumes  by  the 
uniqueness  of  His  association  vrith.  God,  or  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  simply  in  Him  a  Divine  effect,  a  transient  being 
of  God  or  one  of  the  Divine  powers,  but  that  in  Him  the 
essential  Deity,  the  Logos  Himself,  became  flesh.  Only  by 
the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  His  totality  as  the  Divine 
image  and  world-centre  is  He  possible,  who  is  destined  to  be 
the  historical  universal  middle-point  of  the  world  without  one- 
sidedness.  No  single  man  can  assume  or  give  himself  this 
central  position,  indeed  none  of  the  one-sided  human  indi- 
vidualities can  have  it.  Even  the  bare  central  receptiveness 
for  God  could  not  aid  apart  from  a  special  Divine  act.  But 
love,  that  central  fact  in  God,  will  reveal  itself  in  realization 
in  the  world,  not  by  teaching  merely  or  by  self-exhibition,  for 
this  does  not  satisfy  love,  but  by  the  participating  and  self- 
communicating  act  of  love,  central  receptiveness  for  which 
was  lacking  in  humanity.  Now  this  cannot  be  found  in  the 
expanse  of  the  dead  starry  vaults,  nor  in  the  breadth  of  vast 
nature,  but  in  the  sphere  of  personality  alone.  For  human 
personality  is  a  Microcosm,  although  in  individually  various 
manner.  Moreover,  in  the  compass  of  natural  humanity, 
which  has  parted  asunder  into  an  infinity  of  individualities  of 
a  one-sided  kind,  nay,  has  been  corrupted  and  distracted  by  sin, 
cannot  be  the  place  where  God  attains  central  indwelling,  and 
can  erect  the  personal  sanctuary  of  humanity.  Therefore 
God  first  creates  for  Himself  within  humanity  the  adequate 
place  for  His  self-revelation  and  communication  in  Him,  in 
whom  the  pure  central  receptiveness  of  human  nature  has 
been  constituted  by  the  creative  efficiency  of  God.  There- 
fore He  could  not  arise  in  the  way  of  mere  natural  genera- 
tion. But  just  by  the  fact  that  God,  namely  as  Logos,  as  the 
Divine  centre  of  the  world,  finds  in  the  humanity  of  Jesus  the 
place  for  His  central  self-revelation,  and  appropriates  the 
receptiveness  of  this  man,  this  man  becomes  the  creaturely 
centre,  primarily  of  humanity  as  the  source  of  redeeming,  per- 

1  Luke  xix.  12  ;  Kom.  v.  12,  viii.  29 ;  Johu  iii.  29 ;  Matt.  ix.  15,  xxiii.  37  ; 
Joliu  XV.  14,  etc. 
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fecting  life,  and  according  to  the  indications  of  Scripture 
even  beyond  humanity.  Our  planet  certainly,  a  vanishing 
point  of  the  universe,  is  nevertheless  deemed  worthy  of  the 
great  deed  of  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  Divine  love.  And 
for  this  reason,  because  His  love  does  •  not  depend  on  the 
magnitude  and  bulk  of  the  place  of  its  revelation,  but  on  the 
satisfaction  of  the  need  and  the  receptiveness,  which  are  found 
together  on  this  earth  the  more,  the  more  deeply  the  noble 
human  creature  has  fallen  by  sin;  further,  because  love, 
according  to  its  nature,  straightway  seeks  what  is  humble 
condescendingly  and  compassionatingly,  and  finds  in  conde- 
scension to  the  world  of  sin  a  more  radiating  revelation  of  its 
majesty  than  it  could  find  anywhere  else  in  the  world  of  pure 
spirits.^  But  nevertheless  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  Divine 
act  and  the  person,  in  whom  the  Logos  Himself  lives  as  a 
Divine  image  which  has  become  realized  in  the  world,  should 
have  a  redemptive  significance  for  the  earth  alone,  and  not 
rather  for  the  whole  world  of  spirits,  although  not  universal. 
The  incarnation  of  God  is  also  a  cosmical  and  metaphysical 
fact,  as  good  as,  nay  better  than,  the  creation  of  men  and 
rational  beings  generally.  It  has  a  cosmical  significance 
answering  thereto,  just  as  love  is  one  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
and  associated  thereby  all  pure  spirits  must  desire  to  form 
one  Divine  community.  Therefore  the  Holy  Scriptures  say 
that  into  this  mystery  of  the  Person  of  Christ  even  the  angels 
delight  to  look,  and  that  Christ  has  also  become  the  bond  of 
union  between  men  and  the  higher  spirit-world.^  This  was 
the  Divine  satisfaction  and  joy  to  regard  the  misery  of  our 
race,  and  straightway  to  make  it  the  scene  of  the  most 
majestic  revelation  of  His  love  and  grace,  from  an  insignifi- 
cant point  of  the  universe,  "a  Betlilehem  of  the  universe," 
to  cause  the  most  far-reaching  blessed  effects  to  emanate. 
But  such  gift  is  first  made  to  the  dwellers  on  the  earth.  Unto 
us,  unto  us  is  the  Saviour  first  bom.  A\Tiy  shovdd  we  there- 
fore detain  ourselves  upon  cavilling  thoughts  instead  of  opening 
our  hearts  wide  with  the  prophets  and  apostles,  or  with  a 
Luther,  in  joy,  thanks,  and  praise  for  the  Son  who  was  born 
unto  us,  who  was  given  to  us  ?  By  such  thanks  shall  we 
also  cause  more  joy  to  the  spirits  outside  of  humanity  than 
1  Heb.  ii.  14.  «  CoL  i.  20,  etc. ;  Eph.  i.  10,  22 ;  1  Pet  i.  12. 
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by  the  question  in  reference  to  them,  whether  they  are  not 
possibly  depreciated  in  comparison  with  us  by  the  fact  that 
humanity  has  been  made  in  His  person  the  centre  of  the 
spirit-world,  and  thus  of  the  universe. 

Observation. — Moreover,  since  the  principal  thing  in  man 
is  spiritual,  rational  nature,  as  in  the  higher  spirits,  and  since 
there  are  not  different  species  of  reason  (reason  has  no  plural), 
in  the  consummation  there  is  no  specific  distinction  between 
the  higher  spirits  and  the  world  of  man.^  That  Christ  is 
also  the  head  of  the  higher  spirit-world,  and  therefore  has  a 
significance  for  beings  without  sin,  proves  his  absolute  necessity 
on  a  new  side. 

5.  If  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  destined  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  creaturely  world,  because  the  Divine  centre  of  the 
world  has  absolutely  united  Himself  with  him,  it  is  evident 
anew,  that  in  spite  of  the  doctrine  of  the  human  personality 
of  Christ,  an  anthropocentric  Christology  is  to  be  still 
repudiated ;  rather  would  this  man  himself  not  be  at  all 
apart  from  the  person-forming  Divine  act.  Indeed,  since  in 
Christ  the  essential  Deity  Himself  has  His  central  place  in 
the  world,  and  since  God  is  eternally  and  inseparably  one 
with  Him;  since,  consequently,  he  who  sees  Him  sees  the 
Father,  i.e.  His  perfect  image,  in  Him  is  the  sanctuary  of 
humanity,  the  God-man  is  deserving  of  adoration.^  We 
worship  no  man ;  but  in  this  man  is  the  presence  of  the 
Deity  realized  in  the  world  by  the  Logos,  in  whom  is  the 
Personal  God,  and  God  as  Logos  has  united  Himself  with 
this  man,  that  we  may  comprehend  Him,  and  desires  to  be 
apprehended  and  adored  in  this  man.  Allied  with  Him,  we 
are  allied  with  the  Deity  Himself,  not  with  a  creature  merely, 
and  by  this  humanity  as  mediatorial  we  are  at  the  same  time 
united  with  the  Deity.  Further,  because  the  Divine  fulness 
of  love  fills  His  human  receptiveness,  humanity  absolutely 
returns  in  Him  the  Divine  love.  Thus  He  is  at  the  same 
time  the  prototype  for  us.  Similarly  His  knowledge  is 
absolutely  free  from  error ;  standing  in  the  Divine  centre.  He 
sees  everything  in  its  truth,  for  in  that  centre  all  truth  rests, 
the  ideal  and  real.     To  Him,  therefore,  the  world  is  not  dis- 

'  Compare  Doctrine  of  Angels,  §  45,  and  Luke  xx.  36. 
'  John  xiv.  9  ;  Phil.  ii.  10  ;  Eom.  x.  9,  etc.  ;  1  Cor.  i.  2. 
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sipated  into  an  endless  multiplicity  or  chaotic  entanglement. 
His  knowledge,  penetrating  the  depths,  knows  the  essence 
and  law  of  the  world  in  their  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  simplest  w-ay.  And  because,  as  the  true  knowledge  of 
God  shows,  true  reality  also  lies  in  love,  therefore  the  power 
over  omnipotence,  as  over  everything  physical,  over  space 
and  time  with  their  contents,  and  truth  also,  stand  in  insepar- 
able association  with  tliis  love ;  where  the  love  of  God  has 
reaUy  entered  into  the  world,  there  must  power  and  freedom 
dwell.  To  the  perfect  Son  of  man  nothing  finite  can  be  of 
itself  a  limitation  restricting  Him ;  the  perfect  God-man  must 
have  Divine  power  potentially,  and  in  exercise,  too,  according 
as  wisdom  prescribes  to  His  love,  which  will  not  of  course 
seek  to  gain  humanity  by  force,  but  by  ministering  patience, 
until  the  time  come,  in  which  love  contemned  becomes  love 
judicial,  in  which  by  the  revelation  of  Christ  everything  is 
brought  to  decision,  and  in  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  His  Christ.^ 

Observation. — In  what  precedes  we  have  considered  the 
full  idea  of  the  God-humanity  according  to  its  fundamental 
features,  the  personal  living  unity  as  well  as  the  uniqueness 
of  the  God-man,  therefore  the  God-humanity  as  realized,  and 
it  was  then  possible  to  elaborate  both  definitions.  The  union 
of  the  principal  Christological  definitions  resulted  as  quite 
possible,  where  the  fulfilment  of  the  universal  receptivenoss 
of  humanity  has  made  the  latter  the  adequate  personal  organ 
of  the  Deity.  But  at  this  point  the  last  main  difficulty  opens  : 
How  is  the  historical  Christ  to  be  thought  of  in  the  state  of 
humiliation  ?  The  true  humanity  of  Jesus  requires  quite 
elementary  beginnings,  which  form  the  strongest  contrast  to 
the  Logos.  Is  Jesus,  then,  even  in  this  state  to  be  called 
God-man  ?  And  if  so,  if  He  is  to  be  called  a  developing 
personality,  how  does  His  growth  consist  with  the  immuta- 
bility of  the  Logos  ? 

1  Compare  §  32.  4. 
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§  104. — Growth  as  the  Essential  Form  of  the  Realization  of 
the  God-Man. 

Growth  having  heen  ordained  for  humanity,  and  Christ  pre- 
senting true  humanity  in  an  actual  human  life  (§  103), 
a  truly  human  growth  pertains  to  Him.  Since,  on  the 
other  hand,  God  can  only  be  perfectly  manifest  in 
Christ,  when  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Divine  Logos 
has  also  become  the  proper  fulness  of  this  man  in 
knowledge  and  volition,  and  therefore  has  become  God- 
human,  with  the  growth  of  the  human  side  there  is  also 
necessarily  given  in  Him  a  growth  of  the  God-humanity, 
and  the  incarnation  is  not  to  be  thought  as  at  once  com- 
pleted, but  as  continuous,  nay  augmentative,  seeing  that 
God  as  Logos  ever  seizes  and  appropriates  those  of  the 
new  sides  which  are  generated  by  the  true  human 
development,  just  as,  conversely,  the  growing  actual 
receptiveness  of  the  humanity  combines  consciously  and 
voluntarily  with  ever  new  sides  of  the  Logos.  But  in 
spite  of  this  growth  within  the  Unio,  the  Logos  is  from 
the  beginning  united  with  Jesus  in  the  deepest  bases  of 
being,  and  the  life  of  Jesus  was  always  God-human, 
inasmuch  as  a  receptiveness  never  existed  for  the  Deity 
without  its  fulfilment.  Human  growth  and  Divine 
immutability  harmonize,  inasmuch  as  God  as  Logos  can 
enter  without  self-detriment  into  history,  for  the  end 
of  a  progressive  self-revelation  in  humanity,  and  this 
humanity  is  capable  of  being  increasingly  incorporated 
with  the  immutability,  again  w^ithout  the  alteration  of 
its  nature. 

1.  With  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  eternal 
Logos,  and  of  the  eternal  thought  and  volition  of  the  God- 
humanity  given  in  Him,  to  the  temporal  God-human  life  of 
Christ,  we  come  in  the  first  place  to  the  point  of  transition 
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to  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth,  which  again  presents  its  diffi- 
culties. It  might  indeed  be  thought  that  the  temporal  life 
of  the  God-man  is  something  secondary,  transient ;  for  the 
Christian  community  adheres  to  the  exalted  Christ,  as  He  is 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  the  same  to  all  eternity,  to  the 
glorified  Head,  not  to  Jesus  in  the  state  of  His  mere  humilia- 
tion. But  Christ's  earthly  life  is  not  incidental ;  the  know- 
ledge of  it  is  the  only  right  way  leading  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  exalted  Christ.^  There  lies  a  profound  wisdom  as  well 
as  an  internal  necessity  in  the  fact  that  the  Church  in  'its 
annual  cycle  of  feasts  lives  through  the  life  of  Christ  again, 
from  the  manger  to  the  ascension,  and  only  by  this  method 
of  accompanying  Christ  in  spirit  even  to  the  cross  is  the 
exaltation  of  the  Lord  comprehensible  in  its  internal  meaning. 
Only  so  does  His  love  to  us  become  actually  and  historically 
manifest  and  cognizable,  as  it  has  itself  been  only  thus 
manifested  in  its  whole  force.  If  we  would  solely  know  a 
glorified  Lord,  without  including  His  earthly  life,  suffering,  and 
action  in  the  image  of  His  glorified  person,  the  knowledge  of 
the  exalted  Lord,  detached  from  historical  fact,  would  float  in 
the  air  and  be  mere  matter  of  speculation.  In  this  case  it 
would  also  be  denied  to  the  historical  work  of  Christ  that  it 
had  effected  or  procured  anything ;  there  would  remain  in 
connection  with  that  work  only  the  exhibition  of  what  was 
eternally  existent.  Indeed,  the  consequence  would  be  that 
even  the  glorified  person  of  the  God-man  would  be  volatilized 
into  "  the  ideal  Christ,"  or  the  spirit  of  Christ.  And  were  it 
so,  there  would  even  apart  from  His  growth  arise  a  difficulty. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  must  at 
least  in  its  beginnings  have  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  earth, 
although  Christian  faith  certainly  also  knows  of  a  Second 
Advent  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  Jesus  existed  in 
external  humiliation,  and  this  is  necessarily  a  veilimj  not 
merely  of  what  He  would  be,  but  also  of  the  Logos,  who 
will  have  in  His  perfected  person  His  adequate  organ.  His 
existence  and  extension  realized  in  the  world.  Both  these 
points,  however,  the  veiling  in  humiliation  and  the  initial 
absolute  revelation,  go  weU  together.  Humiliation  and 
dignity  do  not  absolutely  exclude  each  other,  if  the  veiling 
'  To  this  belongs  His  whole  self-presentation,  and  not  His  work  merely. 
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is  in  itself  somehow  in  its  turn  a  revealing.  The  Gospel  of 
John  here  gives  us  a  hint,  when  it  sees  in  the  elevation  on 
the  cross  a  revelation  of  the  glory  (Bo^a)  of  the  Son  of  man. 
That  which  is  the  veiling  of  His  majesty  by  humiliation,  is 
straightway  a  revealing  of  His  Divine  love.  And  there 
nevertheless  breaks  forth  from  the  veiled  inner  majesty  and 
sublimity  of  this  person  in  the  very  midst  of  His  humble  life 
so  much  glory,  that  this  humiliation  of  His  stands  contrasted 
therewith,  and  even  by  the  contrast  becomes  a  means  of  the 
revelation  of  His  ethical  sublimity,  together  with  which, 
according  to  the  measure  of  approximation  to  its  perfection, 
the  majesty  of  power  also  increases.  For  the  physical  is 
dependent  on  the  ethical 

2.  Still  it  is  not  merely  a  question  in  Christ's  earthly 
state  of  that  humiliation,  which  by  self-abasement,  because  of 
God-human  love,  became  a  mere  foil  of  His  inner  dignity, 
but  it  is  also  a  question  of  the  growth  and  increase  of  His 
actual  humanity  in  body  and  soul,  which  could  not  be  with- 
out influence  upon  the  form  of  his  God-human  living  unity  at 
the  time.  Even  this  growth  begins  with  humiliation  and 
imperfection,  although  at  every  moment  it  works  what  it 
will ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  itself  increasing  exaltation. 
How  then  consists  with  such  growth  the  Unio  itself  from  the 
first  beginnings  of  this  human  life,  as  well  as  the  Divine  self- 
sameness  of  this  person  ?  The  latter  seems  to  be  most  com- 
pletely secured  in  the  old  Lutheran  doctrine,  according  to 
which  the  humanity  of  Jesus  attained  from  the  first  moment 
the  full  possession  and  use  of  the  predicates  df  the  Divine 
majesty,  and  remained  in  their  enjoyment.  But  since  that 
theology  could  not  possibly  deny  the  growth  of  the  humanity, 
it  was  compelled  to  assume  in  all  consistency  a  developing 
humanity  side  by  side  with  a  humanity  absolutely  perfect 
from  the  beginning,  and  fixedly  identical,  and  therefore  a 
double  human  life.  Further,  even  the  full  possession  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  omniscience  or  holiness  for  example,  as 
proper  to  the  humanity  from  the  beginning,  must  necessarily 
destroy  the  possibility  of  a  true  growth  of  the  humanity. 
The  more  recent  Kenotic  theories,  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Divine  fulness  is  a  hindrance  to  the  Unio,  seek 
how  to  create  this  fulness  out  of  the  means,  in  order  that  the 
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natures  may  coincide  from  the  beginning  and  correspond,  and 
thus  a  true  growth,  certainly  not  of  the  human  merely,  but 
also  of  the  Divine,  may  result.  But  thus,  instead  of  an  ever 
more  perfect  unity  of  both  sides,  we  should  simply  have  two 
lines  of  a  parallel  movement  of  both  ;  a  unity  of  person  would 
be  as  little  seen  as  a  progressive  growth.  We  can  only  attain 
to  a  living  reciprocity  of  both  sides,  the  result  of  which  alone 
is  the  perfected  God-humanity,  if  the  Divine  side,  from  which 
the  initiative  must  issue,  is  not  reduced  to  the  measure  of  the 
human,  but  has  in  itself  a  wealth  which  far  transcends  the 
beginnings  of  humanity,  and  the  ever  fuller  communication  of 
which  to  the  self-disclosing  receptiveness  is  the  basis  of  the 
growth  of  the  God-human  unity,  sothat  thus  the  fulness  of  the 
Logos  would  be  eliminated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  efficient 
principle  of  growth  is  set  aside. — As  little  certainly  would  it,  on 
the  contrary,  suffice  to  suppose  the  God-human  unity  as  in  no 
wise  existent  from  the  beginning,  but  to  introduce  it  only  in 
the  course  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  whether  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  end;^  This  would  mean  that  at  the  beginning  Jesus 
was  only  a  man,  but  by  His  development  He  has  been  enabled 
to  be  exalted  to  1jrod-humanity.  He  owed  to  His  virtue  eleva- 
tion to  God-like  dignity.  But  this  view,  which  inclines  to 
Ebionitism,  makes  the  manifestation  of  Christ  more  dependent 
on  the  revelation  of  human  power  than  on  its  receptiveness, 
and  would  therefore  be  contraiy  to  the  fundamental  Christian 
view,  according  to  which  the  Deity  is  that  which  is  self-com- 
municating, and  the  humanity  is  essentially  and  originally 
receptive.  Did  Christ  receive  God-humanity  as  a  reward 
for  His  righteousness,  the  former  i\'ould  be  an  appendage. 
Eather  is  even  His  sinlessness  to  be  apprehended  as  not 
without  a  peculiar  endowment,  distinguishing  Him  from  the 
beginning. 

If,  then,  we  must  exclude  both  views,  a  Unio  complete  from 
the  beginning,  which  admits  no  further  development  of  the 
same,  as  well  as  a  beginning  which  is  no  XTnio  at  all,  the 
problem  must  be  to  describe  a  being  of  the  Unio,  which  yet 
includes  the  possibility  of,  nary,  the  necessity  and  tendency 

^  Rougemont  does  the  former,  in  this  point  like  Cerinthus,  considering  Jesus 
until  His  baptism  as  a  mere  Adamitic  man,  and  from  that  point  as  the  second 
Adam.     The  second  is  done  by  Socinianisni  iu  a  certain  manner. 
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for,  a  growth.  That  not  the  humanity  of  Jesus  merely,  but 
also  His  God -human  living  unity,  was  at  first  incomplete 
and  in  need  of  increase,  is  clear  already  beyond  all  contra- 
diction, when  we  regard  the  corporeality  of  Jesus,  which 
was  still  mortal  on  the  earth,  and  the  Apthartodoketes  are 
rightly  rejected,  according  to  whom,  by  virtue  of  the  UniOy 
Jesus  was  immortal  from  the  beginning,  and  was  only 
supposed  to  have  given  Himself  mortality  by  a  negative 
miracle.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  that 
the  corporeality  of  Jesus  is  in  the  exaltation  associated  more 
firmly  than  before,  inseparably  indeed,  with  His  total  per- 
sonality, but  that  on  earth  it  was  only  separably  associated 
therewith.  Therefore  the  unity  of  the  God-human  total 
personality  was  not  perfect  at  the  beginning.  But  generally 
also  there  belongs  to  growth,  side  by  side  with  a  continuity 
and  self-sameness  of  the  one  who  grows,  a  relative  sepa- 
rability and  a  separateness  of  the  different  factors,  which 
must  assert  their  independence,  in  order  to  unite  again  in  a 
higher  manner.  Man,  that  unity  of  body  and  soul,  has  a 
development  generally  only  because  the  factors  of  his  being 
do  not  remain  and  advance,  so  to  speak,  in  motionless 
coalescence.  Eather  does  the  body,  without  prejudice  to  its 
association  with  the  soul,  follow  in  relative  independence  its 
own  laws  of  life,  and  a  higher  union  of  the  body  and  soul 
than  the  natural  is  solely  the  fruit  of  a  moral  process,  which 
applies  the  plasticity  of  the  body  to  generating  a  higher  unity 
of  the  human  personality,  in  which  the  body  is  the  willing 
and  capable  organ  of  the  spirit.  The  soul,  again,  as  far  as  it 
alone  is  concerned,  is  a  moral  growth,  impossible  without 
a  temporary  precedence  of  knowledge  before  will,  that  the 
latter  may  apprehend  and  affirm  what  is  known  and  rational, 
and  even  thus  present  a  higher  and  firmer  unity  of  the  soul 
with  what  is  rational  and  with  itself  in  knowledge  and 
volition.  And  the  same  thing  will  necessarily  also  be  true 
of  the  unity  of  the  Logos  with  the  liumanity.  As  in  the 
case  instanced,  the  body,  as  contrasted  with  the  soul,  has 
a  certain  independence,  acting  according  to  its  own  law  of 
life,  and  has  notwithstanding  a  receptiveness  for  the  de- 
termining power  of  the  soul,  and  it  is  only  the  result  of 
process  that  the  body  becomes  the   voluntary  organ  of  the 
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soul,  nay,  the  mere  organic  side  and  manifestation  of  the 
personality,  so  at  the  higher  stage  is  our  soul  or  the  rational 
being  related  to  the  Divine  pneuma.  The  soul  has  a  distinct 
and  relatively  independent  being,  not  as  contrasted  with  the 
body  merely,  but  also  with  the  Divine,  and  moves  in  relative 
separation  therefrom  according  to  its  own  law  of  life.  But  as 
there  pertains  to  the  law  of  life  of  the  body  its  receptiveuess 
also,  nay,  its  need,  for  the  determining  power  of  the  soul,  so 
there  pertains  to  the  law  of  life  of  the  human  soul  the 
receptiveness  and  the  need  for  God.  Indeed,  that  which, 
looked  at  from  beneath,  is  the  determining  power  of  the 
soul,  regarded  from  above  is  in  itself  receptiveness  for  the 
Divine  pneuma.^  Now  in  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the  Logos, 
there  is  present  the  Fans  Spiritics  Sancti  itself,  not  merely 
pneuma.  Since,  then,  the  Divine  side  or  God  as  Logos  cannot 
of  itself  enter  into  a  state  of  potentiality,  whilst  the  human 
side  has  nevertheless  to  first  subject  itself  to  development,  the 
actuality  of  the  former  side  at  the  beginning  extends  beyond 
the  human.  There  cannot  generally  be  at  once  actual  know- 
ledge and  volition  in  the  latter,  consequently  the  human  side 
cannot  be  made  immediately  participant  in  the  knowledge  and 
will  of  God  as  Logos,  who  ever  conserves  and  rules  the  world. 
So  far  at  first  the  actuality  of  the  Divine  Logos-life  necessarily 
extends  beyond  the  humanity ;  but  this  relative  externality  of 
the  Divine  and  human  sides,  this  relative  independent  assertion 
of  both  sides  (of  the  human  in  increase,  learning,  temptation, 
and  opposition),  does  not  divide  the  two,  does  not  destroy  the 
unity  of  this  person,^  but  renders  it  possible  that  both  the 
Logos  should  exercise  an  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  God- 
human  person,  and  that  the  humanity  should  carry  out  the 
unity  existing  in  it  with  the  Logos  also  with  consciousness 

^  The  »auj  is  in  itself  receptive  of  the  pneuma. 

*  As  the  newer  Kenotic  theories  think,  which  on  this  ground  allow  themselves 
to  be  urged  on  to  their  positions  as  to  the  depotentiating  of  the  Logos,  and 
which  still  only  apparently  avoid  the  initial  relative  externality  or  preponderance 
of  the  Divine  side.  For  the  Logos  who  has  emptied  Himself  does  not  neverthe- 
less unite  the  Logos  in  every  respect  with  man  from  the  beginning  ;  if  the 
emptying  is  not  partly  an  annihilation  of  the  life  of  the  Logos,  that  life  is  still 
present  somehow  without  being  united  with  the  humanity,  and  therefore  still 
towers  above  the  humanity  in  this  respect.  This  is  the  Logos  iiber  der  Linie 
in  the  later  teaching  of  Thomasius. 
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and  volition.  Thus  the  Unio  itself  is-  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  rigid  and  motionless  whole,  but  as  a  whole  which  is 
in  process  of  realization,  as  a  whole  which  is  perfected  in  ever 
higher  form. — The  necessity  of  this  growth  not  simply  for  the 
human  side  generally,  but  of  its  growth  through  ever,  richer 
extension  of  the  Unio  over  the  sides  of  the  humanity  which 
were  not  at  first  developed  at  all,  and  therefore  of  the  growth 
of  the  humanity,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  growth  of  the 
God-humanity,  becomes  the  clearer  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
following  consideration.  The  Unio  cannot  merely  depend 
iipon  God's  knowing  and  willing  Himself  united  with  humanity 
in  the  Logos.  For  this  would  only  be  a  one-sided  Unio} 
namely,  one  which  lays  hold  upon  this  man  and  makes  Him 
its  own,  and  would  not  be  the  full  idea  of  the  incarnation, 
although  many  stop  at  this  assertion,  and  therefore  make  no 
progress  in  the  uniting  of  the  two  sides.  That  Unio  is 
manifestly  higher  and  more  complete,  which  does  not  simply 
present  a  uniting  of  God  with  human  nature,  but  which  is 
reciprocal,  inasmuch  as  the  humanity  on  its  side  knows,  wills, 
and  realizes  this  Unio,  and  therefore  itseK  also  appropriates 
the  Divine  side.  Only  in  this  way  does  the  Unio  become  a 
double-sided,  and  therefore  increasing,  union ;  and  only  thus 
are  the  distinctions  of  the  natures  themselves  preserved  therein 
adopted  into  the  service  of  the  Unio.  And  in  this  way  only 
also  is  the  doctrine  of  a  perfect  humanity,  with  self-conscious- 
ness and  self-determination,  instead  of  being  a  danger  to  the 
unity  of  the  person,  made  fruitful  for  it  and  for  the  complete 
idea  of  the  God-humanity.  Eor  even  the  humanity  knows 
and  wills  itself  to  be  God-human.  But  the  necessary  pre- 
supposition for  all  this  is,  that  the  God-human  living  unity 
is  one  which  is  self-motive,  and  not  a  complete  unity  un- 
changeably settled  from  the  beginning.  It  is  accomplished 
through  the  efficient  and  enduring  distinctiveness  of  the 
factors,  of-  the  Divine  and  human,  indeed  even  the  distinctions 
within  the  human  itself.  The  human  side  is  not  merely  pas- 
sively assumed,  but  it  is  also  on  its  side  livingly  determined 
within  its  own  vital  law,  and  determined  to  co-operation  in 
order  to  produce  the  perfect  realization  of  the  God-humanity, 
because  by  receiving  it  attains  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
^  According  to  the  language  of  the  Lutheran  theologians,  a  fiacT/.ivfDt. 
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Divine.  It  is  not  mechanically  overpowered  and  selflessly 
couipelled  by  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Logos,  but  the 
Deity  limits,  not  indeed  His  working  in  the  world  generally, 
and  still  less  His  own  life,  but  nevertheless  His  influence  in 
and  His  real  communication  to  the  humanity  to  this  extent, 
that  the  humanity  may  remain  true  to  its  own  law  of  life, 
which  indeed  also  originates  in  the  creative  Logos,  and  which 
predetermines  and  attracts  it  to  progressive  and  actual  union 
with  Him.  This  is  the  riav^d^ecv  of  the  Deity,  which 
Irenaius,  Melanchthon,  and  Chemnitz  still  teach,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  interests  are  more  pertinently  regarded,  which 
sought  their  satisfaction  in  the  self-kenosis  of  the  Logos. 

3.  But  how  then  is  the  God-human  unity  to  be  thought, 
which  must  not  be  absent  even  from  the  beginning,  but  which 
is,  that  it  may  become,  t.e.that  it  may  equalize  the  realization 
and  the  absolute  idea  of  the  God-humanity,  which  is  initially 
a  mere  potential  beginning  ?  If  we  are  unsuccessful  in 
laying  down  adequate  positive  propositions  upon  this  point, — 
seeing  that  we  do  not  know  for  a  moment  the  beginnings  of 
the  process  by  which,  in  our  own  case,  spirits  and  body  marry, 
— still  we  may  attain  to  negative  or  limiting,  statements. 
The  two-sided  Unio  cannot  at  the  outset  exist  in.  the  sphere 
of  knowledge  and  volition  proper,  which  presuppose  self- 
consciousness,  neither  in  relation  to  nor  by  the  agency  of 
the  same ;  for  neither  human  will  nor  consciousness  can  be 
actually  existent  at  the  outset.  Therefore,  at  the  outset  only, 
the  conscious  will  of  God  can  be  present  in  the  Unio,  without 
God-humanity  of  the  actual  will  and  consciousness  being 
already  the  result.  And  the  other  limit  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
it  cannot  possibly  be  said,  that  by  the  self-positing  of  the  man 
as  Ego,  and  by  self-determination,  man  generally  first  becomes 
man,  and  capable  of  God-human  Unio  of  some  kind.  For  the 
self-positing  and  self-determination  of  the  man  is  somehow 
preceded  by  a  potency,  human  essence  or  human  nature, 
which  strives  after  self-actualization  in  knowledge  and  volition, 
and  is  not  a  nonentity,  and  which  distinguishes  him  from 
other  beings,  and  makes  him  already  man.  The  human  soul 
must  be  from  the  commencement  of  its  existence  of  another 
kind  to  the  soul  of  animals,  namely,  endowed  with  impulse 
and  power  toward  that  self-positing  in  the  form  of  conscious- 
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ness  and  volition.  Accordingly,  maintaining  the  mean 
between  these  two  limits,  we  say  that  if  the  Unio  cannot 
begin  in  the  sphere  of  the  actual  human  consciousness  and 
volition,  it  may  yet  begin  in  the  sphere  of  the  human 
nature  existent  from  the  beginning  ;  God  may  wed  His  essence 
and  life,  His  nature,  with  the  nature  of  this  man  in  unique 
fashion,  different  from  the  being  of  God  in  the  world  generally. 
The  Divine  Essence  may  move  and  rule  in  the  very  beginnings 
of  this  child  of  man,  indeed  may  mysteriously  unite  Himself 
with  his  soul,  that  it  may  become  the  sacred  place  in  which 
God  as  Logos,  the  Divine  world-centre,  will  find  His  adequate 
realization  in  the  world.  As,  then,  no  moment  is  conceivable 
in  which  the  humanity  was  nothing  but  an  empty  form,  the 
loving  will  of  the  God  who  is  about  to  become  man  keeps 
back  no  communication  for  which  there  is  receptiveness. 
And  if  even  plants  long  for  the  light,  why  should  not  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  in  unconscious  drawing  and  impulse 
already  gravitate  according  to  its  innate  basis  of  life,  and  be 
not  merely  passively  appropriated  by  Him,  but  somehow  already 
a  participant  of  the  Logos  life  ?  Were  this  the  case,  then  at 
no  moment  would  there  be  in  Christ  a  human  element,  which 
the  Deity  had  not  assumed,  in  order  to  fully  satisfy  the  recep- 
tiveness according  to  its  existing  measure,  and  there  would 
similarly  be  no  moment  in  the  life  of  Christ  in  which  he  did 
not  bear  a  God-human  character.  And  so,  conversely,  since 
the  Unio  of  the  Logos  with  the  humanity,  God  never  knew 
Himself  without  the  man  assumed,  but  God  knew  Himself 
to  have  become  man,  although  neither  in  such  a  way 
that  the  relative  solubility  of  the  factors  of  this  person, 
and  thus  a  true  development  by  a  process  which  makes 
the  mutable  immutable,  was  excluded,  nor  in  such  a  way  that 
the  one  absolute  Divine  personality  became  man,  but  God 
knew  and  willed  Himself  as  having  become  man  only  in  the 
Logos. 

Observation. — The  ancient  Christian  analogy,  which  com- 
pares the  union  of  the  Divine  nature  and  the  human  with 
;the  union  of  body  and  soul,  permits  of  being  still  further 
applied  to  the  increasing  realization  of  the  God-humanity. 
Every  human  individual,  the  idea  of  every  one  pre-existing 
in  the  Divine  counsel,  can  only  be  so  conceived  in  his  reali- 
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zation,  that  the  creative  will  of  God  begins  to  wed,  so  to 
speak,  this  idea  with  an  earthly  reality.  And  this  Divine 
idea,  with  which  the  individual  is  put  into  relation  by  his 
creation,  forms  the  background  of  the  empirical  life,  its  depth 
and  its  height.  It  places  itself  before  the  eyes  in  the 
awakening  self-consciousness  as  the  ideal,  with  the  realization 
of  which  is  born  into  the  world  the  eternal  ideal  nucleus,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  personality.  In  Christ  there  is  the  eternal  nucleus, 
which  is  to  enter  into  realization  in  the  world,  not  merely  a 
Divine  idea,  but  a  reality,  God  Himself  as  the  eternal  Logos 
who  wills  to  become  man.  And  the  develojiiiont  of  Christ 
proceeds  purely  and  with  Divine  security,  because  God,  bear- 
ing in  Himself  the  purpose  of  the  perfect  incarnation,  has  so 
allied  Himself  from  the  beginning  with  this  human  nature, 
that  He  essentially  determines  its  development  from  within, 
and  brings  the  real  Divine  archetype,  which  He  is  Himself 
as  the  Logos,  to  presentation  in  a  creaturely  life. 

4.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  not  simply  to  maintain, 
but  to  further  elaborate,  the  distinction  of  the  hvo  states,  the 
state  of  humiliation  and  that  of  exaltation,  which  was  first 
definitely  laid  down  by  the  Eeformation  with  its  more  en- 
lightened interest  in  the  true  humanity  of  Christ.  It  is 
neither  to  be  permitted  that  the  state  of  humiliation  should 
become  a  semblance  by  the  premature  dating  backwards  of 
the  state  of  exaltation,  nor  that  it  should  be  eternalized,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  God-human  development  not  attaining 
the  goal  of  absolute  humanity,  in  which  the  appropriation 
of  the  Deity  and  the  humanity  had  become  perfect  and 
reciprocal,  in  which  God  knows  Himself  as  having  become 
human,  and  the  humanity  knows  itself  as  assumed  into  the 
Deity  and  perfect,  and  God  as  the  Logos  knows  Himself 
to  be  appropriating.  The  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  first  temporal  state  is  first  laid  iipon  the  Christian 
Church  at  its  evangelical  stage,  because  of  the  high  import- 
ance which  pertains  to  the  high-priesthood  of  Christ  in  rela- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  To  the  state  of 
humiliation  the  heirig  man  itself  is  not  indeed  to  be  attributed  ; 
for  otherwise  either  that  state  must  be  made  eternal,  or 
humanity  must  be  again  laid  aside.  In  both  cases  a  state 
of  the  exaltation  of  the  humanity  would  be  permanently 
excluded,  which  would  leave  for  it  no  humiliation  any  longer 

DosNER. — Christ.  Doct.  hi.  Y 
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remaining.  Kor  are  individual  elements  or  circumstances 
merely  of  the  earthly  life  to  be  attributed  to  the  humiliation 
into  which  Jesus  entered,  but  everything  in  which  the 
God-man  still  stood  in  a  state  of  development,  in  disproportion 
to  His  idea.  Nevertheless,  accurate  dogmatic  expression  will 
have  to  distinguish  between  humbleness  and  humiliation. 
This  entrance  into  a  condition  of  development,  which  was 
certainly  a  state  of  humbleness,  because  it  means  a  distinction 
between  idea  and  reality,  is  still  not  to  be  called  in  itself 
a  state  of  humiliation,  neither  in  such  a  way  that  God,  nor 
that  the  God-man,  M-as  Himself  the  one  humiliated,  for  He 
was  not  man  before  He  entered  into  the  earthly  life ;  the 
assumption  of  a  really  pre-existent  humanity,  which  was  to 
be  humiliated  to  earthly  beginnings,  would  bring  something 
of  a  Doketic  nature  into  the  earthly  humanity  and  its  growth, 
for  instance  an  eternal  incarnation  instead  of  a  temporal,  or 
at  least  an  element  of  human  existence,  which  would  not  be 
humbleness  as  yet.  Before  He  was,  the  God-man  could 
neither  be  humiliated,  nor  could  He  humiliate  Himself.  Nor, 
moreover,  could  the  Deity,  unless  we  would  pass  over  to  the 
Kenosis  of  the  Logos.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  time  of 
humbleness,  to  which  His  earthly  state  lowered  Him,  there 
belongs  of  course  a  voluntary  sclf-huiniliation,  which  was  not 
as  yet  given  in  God-human  development  ^;e?'  se}  This  self- 
humiliation  belongs,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  time  of  the 
conscious  God-human  life.  But  what  was  outwardly  humilia- 
tion regarded  inwardly  by  the  eye  of  faith,  because  voluntary 
self-humiliation,  in  its  augmentation  is  at  the  same  time  an 
augmenting  revelation  of  the  Divine  So^a  of  His  love, 
although  that  augmenting  self-humiliation  was  not  merely 
present  to  the  worldly  glance,  but  also  included  in  relation 
to  the  consciousness  and  volition  of  Christ  an  augmenting 
self-transposition  and  condescension  in  and  to  us  in  self- 
forgetful  love  which  is  full  of  sacrifice,  through  which 
self-sacrifice  His  God-human  development,  the  ever-augment- 
ing inner  transfiguration  and  self-realization  of  the  God-man, 
was  not  interrupted,  but  constantly  perfected.  And  as  defined 
by  the  previous  amplification,  the  opinion  is  excluded,  that 
the  God-hu7nan  existence  was  already  in  itself  and  in  general 
1  Phil,  ii.  6,  etc. ;  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 
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a  state  of  the  humbleness  or  even  the  self-humiliation  of  the 
Logos  or  the  God-man,  although  it  may  of  course  be  said  in 
the  wider  sense  that  the  incarnation  and  what  it  included  is  a 
self-humiliation  of  God,  just  as  Hamann  calls  creation  a  work 
of  the  Divine  lowliness.  There  is  signified  thereby  the 
condescension  of  the  Divine  love,  which  does  not  despise 
the  humble,  a  disregard,  so  to  speak,  of  His  majesty  and 
glory,  which  allows  Him  to  see  a  greater  good  in  conde- 
scending to  poor  sinful  humanity,  indeed  in  desiring  to  live 
in  an  actual  man.  There  is  a  Divine  self-forgetfulness  of 
love,  which  loses  itself  in  its  objects,  and  shuns  nothing  to 
save  them,  nay,  surrenders  itself  to  them  in  unreserved  self- 
communication.  Only  there  is  never  in  this  condescension 
the  love  which  loses  or  abandons  itseK,  neither  its  power  nor 
its  conscious  vitality,  but  it  is  its  perfect  self-activity.  In 
tliis  (TvyKaTd^a<Ti<i  of  the  Divine  love  the  religious  motive  of 
the  Kenotic  theory  obtains  its  rights,  without  adopting  the 
false  consequences  of  the  thought.  The  converse  of  all  loving 
self-humiliation  is  rather  the  spiritual  Bo^a  of  love,  which  is 
not  lost,  but  active  therein. 

Observation. — After  the  fundamental  positions  won,  we  can 
now  advance  to  the  single  particulars. 

First  Head  :  TJie  act  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ, 
i.e.  His  natural  God-humanity,  or  the  doctrine  of  His  holy 
nature. 

Second  Head  :  The  ethical  God-humanity,  or  the  doctrine 
of  His  holy  personulity. 

Third  Head  :  The  official  God-humanity,  oi-  Christ's  God- 
human  functions  on  earth. 


FIEST    HEAD. 

CHRIST'S  NATURAL  GOD-HUMANITY,  OR  HIS 

HOLY  NATURE  AND  ITS  INNATE 

PREROGATIVES. 

§  105. 

The  act  of  the  incarnation  cannot  be  a  common  act  of  the 
Divine  and  human  nature,  but  proceeds  from  the  former 
alone.  It  allies  itself  with  the  first  creation  or  conser- 
vation (§  101),  but  is  notwithstanding  supernatural, 
because  by  a  creative  Divine  act  the  second  Adam  is 
called  forth  as  the  perfect,  universal,  and  central  recep- 
tiveness  of  human  nature,  the  elements  of  the  first 
creation  being  appropriated,  in  order  to  become  by 
the  reception  of  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  self-com- 
munication the  absolutely  realized  God-man,  in  whom 
God  as  Logos  has  become  man,  and  the  Son  of  man  by 
this  very  means  knows  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
This  supernaturalness  of  the  second  Adam  (§  102)  has 
for  its  more  exact  definition  His  Mrth  of  a  virgin,  and 
is,  positively  regarded,  a  tmique  indwelling  and  working 
of  God  Himself,  the  product  of  which  is  a  holy,  God- 
united  human  nature  (§  104),  by  virtue  of  which  Jesus 
was  from  the  beginning  God-human,  and  capable  of 
presenting  at  every  stage  an  archetypal  human  life. 

Comp.  Schleiermacher,  Der  christl.  Glaube,  ii.  §§  96,  97,  98. 

1.    The    incarnation    is    indeed    not    complete    from    the 
beginning,   but   rather  gradually  developing.     It  is   stiU   to 
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be  so  thought  that  the  existence  of  Christ  is  never  a  merely 
human  existence ;  there  is  from  the  beginning  implanted  in 
Him  a  God-human  life.  Its  development  must  be  preceded 
by  a  corresponding  basis,  innate,  not  first  made  by  a  human 
act.  As  regards  the  Divine  act  which  takes  the  initiative, 
we  must  then  start  from  what  was  the  ancient  Christian 
view,  that  the  human  soul  constituted  the  medium  for  the 
Deity  who  would  become  man,  and  that  through  its  media- 
tion the  sensuous  organism  was  appropriated  and  formed 
from  the  elements  of  Voq  human  race  given  in  Mary.  And 
the  soul  itself  is  not  given  by  Mary  nor  by  the  race, 
but  by  a  Divine  creative  act.  Indeed,  as  regards  every 
human  soul,  it  is  not  the  race,  the  generic  process,  which 
is  the  sufficient  cause  of  its  origin,  since  Creationism  repre- 
sents an  essential  element  of  truth ;  the  race  can  only  modify 
what  is  given  creatively.  But  here  the  question  relates 
to  the  creative  constituting  of  the  soul  of  the  second  Adam, 
who,  although  He  can  assume  the  imperfections  and  frailty 
of  human  nature,  can  by  no  means  assume  pollution  from 
the  race.  Every  created  human  soul  shows  itself  then, 
next,  as  the  plastic  force  for  the  formation  of  the  body  from 
the  elements  presented  by  the  race.  But  the  human  spirit 
of  Jesus  made  by  the  Logos  stands  from  the  beginning  in- 
finitely above  all  other  human  souls.  Not  merely  is  He, 
like  Adam,  i/^u^^  ^w^a,  but  He  is  characterized  by  a  central 
receptiveness  for  God,  and  is  thus  potentially  the  second 
Adam  or  the  pneumatic  man,^  creatively  called  forth  it  is 
true,  and  so  far  creaturely,  but  adapted  for  the  manifestation 
in  Him  of  the  Divine  image  as  a  fact  in  the  world.  Therefore 
the  human  soul  of  Jesus,  constituted  by  the  Logos  and  at  the 
same  time  united  with  Him,  therefore  a  pneumatic  soul, 
evokes  at  the  moment  of  its  origin  from  the  elements  of  the 
mother,  which  are  not  of  themselves  as  yet  a  human  being, 
and  by  uniting  itself  with  these  elements,  a  human  structure, 
on  the  one  side  like  to  us  in  nature,  and  on  the  other  side  so 
organized  as  to  correspond  with  the  pneumatic  man  who  is  to 
be  realized.  Thus  two  points  present  themselves  for  con- 
sideration :  first,  the  connection  with  the  world  of  conserva- 
tion ;  secondly,  the  supernaturalness  of  the  origin  of  this  man. 

^  1  Cor.  XV.  45,  etc. 
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2.  Connection  with  the  First  Creation. — So  certainly 
as  this  man  was  not  a  product  of  the  circle  of  life  in  which 
He  appears,  and  indeed  generally  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
act  of  empirical  humanity,  but  the  act  of  the  Divine  idea  of 
humanity  resting  in  the  Divine  counsel  and  destined  to 
realization,  an  idea  with  which  the  efficient  will  is  united 
when  the  time  is  fulfilled ;  ^  so  certainly  also  the  new  man, 
who  is  God-man,  cannot  be  associated  with  the  ancient  world 
merely,  inasmuch  as,  after  He  has  become  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  He  adds  Himself  thereto  as  a  member,  but,  in  order 
to  become  such,  He  must  also  stand  from  His  commencement 
in  a  living  and  internal  connection  with  humanity,  and  with 
its  history  prior  to  His  days,  not  ideally  merely,  or  because 
as  the  idea  of  the  God-man,  or  more  immediately  as  the 
idea  of  God,  He  is  the  prototype  of  humanity  and  defines 
its  history,  but  really  also  from  the  side  of  God  and  of 
man,  although  the  real  incarnation  did  not  begin  before 
Christ,  neither  in  Israel  nor  elsewhere.  The  Logos  has  not 
entered  abruptly,  or  from  without,  into  humanity ;  but  He 
was  ever  in  the  world ;  indeed  the  Divine  centre  of  the  world, 
which  after  all  had  been  made  by  it  in  order  to  reveal 
Himself  therein  progressively,  brings  forth  in  Christ  Him 
to  whom  He  may  communicate  His  innermost  essence, 
and  in  whom  He  may  Himself  appear.  And  as  far  as 
humanity  before  Christ  is  concerned,  although  it  has  not 
productively  participated  in  this  new  act,  it  has  done  so 
efficiently.  The  receptiveness  of  human  nature  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ  has  a  history  especially  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  growing  longing  for  Him  in  the  ever  more  definite 
shaping  of  His  image,  has  drawn  as  it  were  into  humanity 
the  Logos  who  desired  to  become  man.  The  living  desire  for 
Him  pertaining  to  the  historical  conditions  of  His  appearing 
is  fitted  to  exclude  an  abrupt  magical  miracle  even  from  the 
real  historical  side.  In  this  mediating,  not  effective,  activity 
of  the  race  the  Spirit  of  God  also  works.  But  this  Divine 
activity  belongs  to  the  world  of  the  first  creation,  or  to 
conservation,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Mary 

1  Even  the  apparently  contradictory  statements  of  Schleiermacher  upon  this 
point  may  be  harmonized,  in  the  sense  that  to  him  Christ  is  the  act  or  effect  of 
the  ideal  humanity  eternally  given  in  the  Divine  counsel. 
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does  not  transcend  its  limits,  and  does  not  therefore  forestall 
the  incarnation,  Eather  does  everything  return  to  this  point : 
the  Holy  Spirit  prepares  for  Himself  in  humanity,  especially 
in  the  people  of  hope  and  longing,  receptiveness  for  the 
Messiah  as  a  living  desire.  This  ripened  receptiveness  of  the 
old  humanity  for  the  new  humanity  or  the  God-man  is  the  faith 
wrought  in  Mary  by  the  Spirit  of  God.^  This  faith  is  the 
spiritual  bond  between  Adamitic  humanity  and  Christ.  Of  a 
further  preparation  of  humanity  for  the  conception  of  the 
God-man  than  what  lies  in  faith,  and  therefore  in  the  psychical 
sphere,  there  was  no  need.  True,  the  depravation  by  sin  also 
extends  to  the  corporeal  side.  But  no  purification  of  the 
corporeal  element  of  Mary  by  the  Holy  Ghost  preceding 
the  act  of  the  Unio  is  necessary,  that  Mary  should  not  com- 
municate impurity.  She  had  not  to  communicate  purity  to 
Him;  deficient  in  holiness,  she,  like  all,  needed  the  redemp- 
tion and  new  birth  through  Christ,  and  not  through  the  mere 
Logos.  Eather  let  us  say  it  is  God  as  Logos  who  makes  the 
pure  soul  of  this  man,  and  imparts  to  it  by  His  own  assumptio 
or  appropriation  the  power  at  the  same  time  to  reject  all  that 
is  impure,  and  only  ta  adopt  from  Mary  the  essentially  good 
substance  of  the  elements  in  a  harmonious  manner.  The 
power  of  self-protection  lies  with  perfect  sufiBciency  in  the 
soul  united  with  the  Logos,  which  gives  itself  its  corporization 
from  Mary,  and  not  in  Mary.  We  therefore  teach  that  the 
same  pneumatic  soul,  the  creation  of  which  is  at  the  same 
time  incipient  incarnation,  provides  itself  with  a  body,  seeing 
that  as  a  plastic  force  it  evokes  a  human  form  from  the 
elements  of  the  mother,  and  in  the  act  of  appropriating 
these  elements  purifies  and  harmonizes  them,  as  far  as  is 
pertinent  to  the  beginning  of  a  God-human  life  still  subject 
to  growth  and  human  weakness  (§§  10-4.  4,  105.  1). 

Observation. — The  passage  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  :  "  Con- 
ceived of  the  Holy  Ghost "  {de  Spiritu  Sando),  refers  back  to 
Matt.  i.  20,  and  need  not  therefore  be  understood  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  Trinitarian  sense  (see  above,  pp.  162, 163),  as  if  an  incar- 
nation of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  meant  to  be  taught.  Eather  is 
the  TveD/^a  dyiov  (Matt.  i.  20  and  in  the  Creed)  the  less  precise 
ancient  Christian  designation  of  the  Divine  Essence  generally, 

^  Luke  L  38,  etc 
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out  of  which  {dc  quo)  Christ  has  come.  To  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  Triuitariau  sense  is  only  to  be  ascribed,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  first,  the  internal  preparation  of  ?iumanity  for 
the  Divine  incarnation,  and  secondly,  after  the  Unio  the 
animation  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  by  the  Divine  power 
issuing  from  the  Logos.  Christ  is  anointed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  thus  becomes  Fotis  Spiritus  Sancti.  Everything 
Divine,  so  far  as  it  becomes  the  subjective  inner  power  of 
the  man,  is  wont  to  be  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  not  the  incarnation  of  God,  in  which  rather  the 
Divine  principle  of  objective  revelation  or  the  Logos  finds  His 
manifestation. 

3.  The  essential  completion  of  the  first  stage,  that  of 
association  with  the  sphere  of  conservation,  is  the  new 
creation,  which  here  passes  over  into  incarnation  (§  101). 
The  human  soul  of  Jesus  is  creaturely,  but  being  at  no 
moment  without  the  Logos,  is  from  the  beginning  a  pneumatic 
humanity.  What  in  us  is  new  birth,  is  in  Him  Divine 
incarnation.  He  is  God-man,  and  that  from  birth. — To  His 
supernatural  origin  is  attributed  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  Church  His  birth  of  a  virgin,  i.e.  the  origin  of  Jesus 
without  the  co-operation  of  a  man.  But  it  appears  sufficient 
to  assume  for  Christ  an  origin  not  explicable  by  the  race- 
connection,  and  therefore  a  supernatural  or  miraculous  Divine 
act,  and  no  dogmatic  interest  seems  to  require  the  exclusion 
of  the  participation  of  a  male.  Certainly,  if  we  might  suppose 
that  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  only  secured  by  the  birth  of 
a  virgin,  this  exclusion  would  readily  follow.  But  even  by 
the  agency  of  Mary  inherited  sin  might  communicate  itself, 
uidess  with  the  Eomanist  doctrine  we  would  absolve  Mary 
from  inherited  sin,  or  we  would  absolve  humanity  generally 
therefrom.^  The  guarantee  for  the  natural  holiness  of  the 
child  Jesus  cannot  in  fact  lie  outside  of  Him  in  Mary,  but 
only  in  the  Divine  power  of  the  pneumatic  man  united  with 
the  Logos,  which  effects  a  correct,  and  not  a  perverted 
coalescence  of  the  elements  from  Mary,  in  order  that  all  the 
stages  of  life  may  be  normally  run  through  by  Jesus.  And 
if  the  guarantee  for  the  natural  sinlessness  of  Jesus  lies  in 
His  inner  being  solely,  in  like  manner  in  the  origin  of  Jesus 
from  wedlock  the  Divine  power  of  the  Logos  in  the  soul  of 

•  With  Pelagius  and  a  few  moderns. 
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Jesus  might,  it  would  seem,  ensure  the  rejection  of  every- 
thing impure.  And  in  this  case  the  conception  of  a  virgin 
would  only  be  of  importance  for  ]\Iary  and  her  course 
of  life,  hut  not  for  the  Person  of  Christ,  which  can  only 
owe  its  exaltation  and  purity  to  itself.  Indeed,  it  appears 
possible  to  bring  the  latter  to  view  as  having  its  support 
in  itself  without  the  supposition  of  a  birth  of  a  virgin. 
Schleiermacher  adds  to  this,  that  the  Evangelical  conception 
of  marriage,  as  distinguished  from  the  Romish  conception, 
does  not  permit  origin  from  marriage  to  be  regarded  as  less 
honourable  than  the  origin  of  Adam,  and  conjectures  that 
a  false  disregard  of  marriage  as  a  holy  state  pleasing  to  God, 
together  with  the  elevation  of  the  adoration  of  Mary  to  dog- 
matic significance,  may  have  contributed  to  the  early  promul- 
gation of  the  doctrine  of  the  birth  of  a  virgin.  Seeing,  there- 
fore, that  the  birth  of  a  virgin  does  not  secure  what  it  is 
meant  to  do,  its  acceptance  is,  he  says,  that  of  a  superfluous 
miracle.  The  miracle  is,  he  thinks,  rather  to  be  seen  in  that 
Divine  act,  by  which  Christ  became  the  new  creation,  inexpli- 
cable from  the  time  previous,  but  endued  with  the  power  of 
purifying  everything  arising  from  the  parents.  This  would 
assert,  he  adds,  far  more  than  the  removal  of  the  male  factor, 
and  the  question  is  destitute  of  importance  in  reference  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  There  is  no  mistake  that  it 
makes  a  very  great  difference,  whether  or  not  with  the  denial 
of  the  birth  of  a  virgin  it  is  wished  to  deny  the  supernatural- 
ness  of  the  origin  of  Christ.  As  far  as  Schleiermacher  is  con- 
cerned, he  maintains  a  miracle  in  the  origin  of  Christ.  Nor 
does  he  refer  to  what  appears  to  be  the  leading  motive  in  the 
more  recent  denials  of  the  birth  of  a  virgin,  that  it  especially 
contradicts  all  analogies  and  natural  law.  And  he  rightly  does 
not  lay  stress  upon  this.  The  more  recent  investigation  of 
nature  knows  manifold  modes  of  propagation,^  and  in  one  and 
the  same  kind  of  being  too.  If  men  did  not  always  exist, 
and  if  the  essence  of  man  lies  in  reason,  in  any  case  the 
supposition  remains  necessary,  that  the  first  men  did  not 
arise  from  the  community  of  the  race.  Finally,  he  also  does 
not  seek,  and  rightly,  to  show  from  the  New  Testament  itself,* 

^  Comp.  Oscar  Schmidt,  Descendenzlshre,  1873. 
*  As,  e.g.,  Keim  essayed,  Leben  Jesu  von  Nazarcb. 
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that  Joseph  was  the  natural  father  of  Jesus,  but  he  opposes 
the  relative  portions  of  the  early  history  as  having  been  derived 
from  tradition,  and  not  attested  by  Christ. 

But  criticism,  which  is  unfettered  in  the  Evangelical 
theology,  must  also  hold  itself  free  from  dogmatic  preposses- 
sions. If  no  attention  be  paid  to  the  dogmatic  reasons  against 
the  credibility  of  the  relative  Scripture  passages,  the  critical 
reasons  can  scarcely  be  called  important.  The  history  of 
Christology  shows,  that  the  birth  of  a  virgin  must  have 
belonged  to  the  primitive  Christian  type  of  the  Evangelical 
tradition ;  for  even  all  Ebionites  do  not  deny  it,  and  the 
section  which  did  deny  it  was  regarded  by  the  Church  as 
heretical,  as  the  Ignatian  letters  already  show.  This  type  of 
doctrine  is  common  to  IMatthew  and  Luke,  and  the  latter  had 
copious  information  upon  the  holy  family,  indeed  had  had  a 
special  record  thereupon,  which  he  incorporated  in  his  Gospel. 
Schleiermacher's  dogmatic  reasons,  moreover,  show  nothing  in 
favour  of  the  necessity  of  the  origin  of  Jesus  from  wedlock. 
The  purity  and  goodness  of  marriage  itself  is  not  denied  by 
the  birth  of  a  virgin,  although  it  is  affected  with  sin  in  the 
sinful.  Its  holiness  and  Divine  institution  are  taught  by  the 
same  Holy  Scriptures  which  have  this  narrative  of  the  birth 
of  a  virgin.  Nor  does  the  identity  of  nature  of  Jesus  with 
us  contradict  this  birth.  For  if  origin  from  the  community 
of  the  human  race  constituted  humanity,  Adam  would  not 
be  a  man.  The  identity  of  nature  of  Jesus  with  us  remains 
fully  assured,  if  His  soul  was  a  human  soul,  if  He  was  born 
of  Mary,  if  He  received  His  organism  from  elements  in  her, 
and  if  she  nourished  Him  with  her  life-blood.  But  if  then 
the  birth  of  a  virgin  is  possible  without  a  diminution  of  His 
identity  of  nature  with  us,  supposing  Christian  doctrine  could 
only  attain  to  the  construction  of  a  double  possibility  of  His 
mode  of  origin,  the  decision  might  fairly  have  to  depend  upon 
the  historical  testimonies  which  bear  witness  to  the  birth  of 
a  virgin  as  the  form  of  His  origin  which  has  actually  occurred, 
especially  if  no  special  historico-critical  suspicions  exist  against 
the  relative  sections.  And  we  may  go  a  step  further.  It 
is  true  the  verification  of  the  birth  of  a  virgin  by  means 
of  the  sinlessness  necessary  is  insufficient.  For  if  it  is  said 
that  the  sexual  instinct  has  a  sensuously  egoistic   side  essen- 
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tially,  and  therefore  that  the  products  of  generation  essentially 
have  sinfulness,  this  may  be  conceded ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  Mary  could  not  of  herself  have  propagated  sin,  and  the 
main  fact  will  still  depend  even  thus  upon  that  Divine  rejec- 
tion of  all  impurity,  which  Schleiermacher  maintains.  But 
there  are  other  grounds  which  commend  the  supposition  of  a 
birth  of  a  virgin.  To  suppose  the  highest  element  of  pre- 
Christian  piety  as  the  originating  element  of  this  person  is  not 
a  question  of  decorum  merely,  but  a  dogmatic  necessity,  if 
the  supernaturalness  of  His  person,  which  even  Schleiermacher 
maintains,  is  not  to  lack  the  point  of  spiritual  alliance  in  the 
receptiveness  of  Mary,  and  if  the  miracle  is  not  to  be  super- 
natural in  a  false  sense,  that  is  to  say,  abrupt.  And  to  this 
requirement  origin  from  marriage  is  not  suited.  Instead  of 
this,  the  moment  of  the  origin  of  Christ  or  the  incarnation 
must  coincide  with  the  moment  of  highest  attachment  and 
devotedness  to  God,  or  of  faith  in  its  Old  Testament  blossom- 
ing. If  this  psychical  link  of  connection  in  Mary's  act  of 
faith  had  been  wanting  (Luke  i.),  the  exchange  with  a  physical 
medium,  the  co-operation  of  the  male,  could  form  no  compen- 
sation for  the  absence  of  the  more  important  spiritual  link. 
Without  this  point  of  connection,  the  miracle  would  imme- 
diately become  a  magical  one.  And  further,  the  birth  of  a 
virgin  was  by  no  mean?  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  mind 
of  the  mother,  but  of  incalculable  influence.  It  was  of  im- 
portance for  the  whole  education  and  development  of  the  child, 
that  she  should  know  from  the  first  that  there  was  something 
extraordinary  in  this  child.  But  the  necessity  for  the  birth 
of  a  virgin  follows  most  decidedly  from  the  peculiar  being  of 
Jesus,  and  this  leads  to  the  positive  manner  of  His  origin. 
The  generation  of  Jesus  in  a  marriage  of  two  descendants  of 
Adam  with  limited  and  particular  individuality  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  new  creation,  which  is  accomplished  in  the 
second  Adam,  and  with  the  incarnation  in  Him  (§101).  Not 
with  the  latter,  because  therein  God  as  Logos  transposes  Him- 
self into  a  human  life,  and  creation  here  passes  over  into  the 
incarnation,  which  can  with  difficulty  be  combined  in  thought 
with  natural  generation.  And,  next,  origin  from  marriage 
would  of  necessity  conflict  with  His  uniqueness  (§  103).  In 
Jesus  the  man  is  supposed   to   appear,  who  does  not  present 
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a  one-sided,  limited  individuality,  but  who  is  of  universal 
significance.  But  He  could  not  issue  from  the  procreation  of  a 
single  human  pair  without  inheriting  any  of  the  one-sidednesses, 
blameless  though  they  be,  of  human  nature,  just  as  indeed 
undeniably  the  individuality  and  natural  one-sidedness  or 
limitation  of  individuals  coincide  with  their  descent.  From 
marriage  an  individual  like  others,  a  talent  or  a  genius  might 
have  arisen ;  but  He  who  is  unique  of  His  kind,  the  Son  of 
man,  could  only  have  originated  in  generation  without  detri- 
ment to  His  uniqueness  and  dignity,  if  the  parents  did  not 
effect  what  they  must  effect,  if  they  were  for  a  moment  con- 
cerned, the  communication  to  their  offspring  of  a  one-sided 
individuality  imparted  by  them.  If  it  is  said  that  they 
brought  forth  Jesus,  but  they  did  not  bring  an  individuality 
limited  like  their  own,  but  in  this  respect  their  causality 
was  sisted  or  suspended  by  a  Divine  act,  this  would  mean 
the  postulating  of  a  new  negative  mirack,  it  would  be  the 
supposition  of  natural  causality,  and  the  removal  of  it  again 
by  a  miracle  in  a  respect  not  separable  from  it,  and  the  non- 
allowance  of  its  working  according  to  its  natural  manner. 
But  this  would  immediately  be  to  heap  up  aimless  miracles. 
How  much  more  simple  the  fact  appears,  if  the  creative  act 
of  God,  which  even  Schleiermacher  requires  notwithstanding, 
and  which  must  in  any  case  be  supposed  in  still  more  original 
fashion  in  the  first  Adam,  is  thought  to  be  so  powerful  that 
in  attachment  to  the  believing  receptiveness  of  the  virgin  the 
pneumatic  man  is  produced,  who  thus  belongs  on  one  side 
to  humanity,  and  is  incorporate,  because  from  the  elements, 
the  blood  and  life  of  the  mother.  He  becomes  a  historic  man 
and  a  member  of  the  race,  but  is  not  therefore  a  mere  pro- 
duct of  the  same,  but  is  destined  as  the  second  Adam  to 
become  its  prototype  and  head. 

The  birth  of  a  virgin  is  not  therefore  a  new  miracle,  which 
is  added  to  the  new  creation  in  this  man,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  incarnation ;  it  is  only  the  negative  determina- 
tion necessary  for  the  realization  of  this  new  creation  and 
incarnation,  whereas  Schleiermacher's  denial  of  the  birth  of 
a  virgin,  whilst  he  maintains  the  new  creation  and  incarnation, 
must  add  new  miracles  on  two  sides,  in  the  first  place  a 
miraculous  substitute  for  the  point  of  connection  which  Mary 
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has  to  supply,  and,  next,  a  miraculous  suspension,  not  merely 
of  the  sinful  influence  of  the  parents,  but  also  of  that  in- 
fluence which  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  working  of 
their  causality,  if  more  than  a  mere  semblance  thereof  is  to 
remain.  The  participation  of  the  mother  cannot  of  itself 
have  produced  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Person  of 
Jesus,  the  peculiarity  of  which  just  consists  in  its  univer- 
sality and  centrality  (§  102).  For  what  she  gave,  was  only 
the  virgin  receptiveness, — faith  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  stamrna  of  human  nature  which  were  capable 
of  appropriation.  But  the  two  of  themselves  were  incapable 
of  the  generation  of  a  man,  whether  with  a  one-sided  indi- 
viduality, or  an  individuality  which  was  not  one-sided.  The 
productive  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  Adam,  is  purely  the  Divine 
agency,  only  that,  as  distinguished  from  Adam,  the  being  of 
Jesus  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  material  taken  from  the 
earth  together  with  a  rational  soul,  but  is  of  a  God-human, 
holy  nature, — a  difference  which  it  owes  not  to  its  lack  of  a 
human  father,  but  to  the  Divine  act,  which  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Mary  constituted  the  God-human  totality  of  the 
Person  of  Jesus.  This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
innate  prerogatives  of  the  God-man. 

Observation. — With  what  has  been  said,  Eothe,  among 
modern  theologians,  agrees.  Piothe  {Theol.  Ethik,  ed.  1,  vol.  ii. 
p.  279,  etc.)  requires  the  bii'th  of  a  virgin,  because  all  procrea- 
tion has  in  it  the  autonomic  working  of  the  sensuous  nature. 
In  his  Stillen  Stunden  he  shows  how  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus 
as  the  central  individual  of  humanity  requires  the  absence 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  male.  Comp.  his  Dogniatik, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  120,  etc.,  on  the  idea  of  the  central  individual. 
Lange  (in  his  Positive  Dogniatik)  and  Sack  have  expressed 
themselves  in  a  similar  manner. 


§  106. — The  Essential  Gtod-manhood. 

Py  His  supernatural  birth  Christ  has  essential  God-manhood, 
with  peculiar  prerogatives  of  a  corporeal  and  spiritual 
kind. 

Obsercation. — Certainly  even  in  Christ  the  physical  (the 
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innate)  and  the  ethical  are  to  be  accurately  Jistinguished. 
But  the  first  having  in  Him  its  proper  relation  to  the  second, 
it  cannot  be  represented  without  a  glance  at  that  for  which 
it  affords  the  possibility.  The  moral  process,  however,  is 
reserved  as  the  object  of  special  consideration. 

1.  What  is  now  required  is,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to 
diminish  the  prerogatives  given  in  the  God-human  nature  of 
Jesus,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  think  as  perfectly  as  possible 
of  His  identity  of  nature  with  us.  Dogmatics  has,  at  times, 
attributed  to  Jesus  the  prerogatives  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  or 
else,  for  the  sake  of  the  Unio  'personalis,  has  straightway 
ascribed  the  Divine  prerogatives  of  the  Logos  to  His  psychical 
and  corporeal  nature  {e.g.  a  natural  incapability  of  death). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  think  Him  quite  like  ourselves, 
some  have  allowed  Him  to  assume  a  sinful  organism,  which 
He  has  been  supposed  to  transform  in  a  holy  manner  by  virtue 
of  His  holy  personal  life.^  The  Ecclesiastical  doctrine  has 
to  seek  the  mean  between  the  two  exaggerations.  Accord- 
ingly it  does  not  deny  that  Jesus,  like  ourselves,  besides  the 
imperfection  wliich  is  given  in  the  first  stages  of  growth,  was 
also  affected  with  those  weaknesses  which  are  called  ttclOt] 
d8id^\7]Ta,  such  as  susceptibility  to  hunger,  frost,  fatigue, 
etc.  In  fortunate  inconsistency,  despite  the  doctrine  of  the 
comtminicatio  idiomatum  we  have  discussed,  the  Church  per- 
mitted itself  to  be  led  in  this  case  by  the  interests  of  the 
belief  that  He  has  necessarily  assumed  full  identity  of  nature 
with  us,  and  therefore  even  our  fallen  nature,  with  the  evils 
and  weaknesses  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  consequences 
of  sin,  only  not  sinfulness  itself,  which  He  came  to  cure.  By 
virtue  of  His  Divine  power  the  Logos  might  have,  it  was 
said,  communicated  a  majestic  form  to  the  humanity  of  Jesus, 
but  instead  of  this  He  desired  humiliation  in  likeness  to  us. 
Thomasius  nevertheless  rightly  requires,  that  Christ  has  not 
so  entered  into  our  natural  mortality,  which  is  a  penal  state 
for  us,  and  into  the  state  of  the  common  guilt,  inasmuch  as 
that  state  is  an   evil,  a   burden  to "  be   borne,  as  if  He  had 

1  The  former  appeared  in  Monophysitic  manner,  e.g.  on  the  part  of  the 
Apthartodoketes ;  the  other  appeared  in  Edward  Irving,  Menken,  and  others. 
Several  exegetes,  like  Holsten,  also  incorrectly  attribute  the  latter  doctrine  to 
thu  Apostle  Paul. 
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Himself  personal  guilt,  but  only  in  such  a  way  that  He  did 
not  enter  into  our  guilt-laden  common  life  as  a  stranger,  but 
actually  belonging  thereto,  has  performed  the  law  according 
to  His  Father's  and  His  own  loving  will  concerning  it. 

2.  Amongst  the  prerogatives  pertaining  to  Him,  by  virtue 
of  the  Unio,  Dogmatics  reckoned,  besides  the  anhypostasia 
which  has  already  been  spoken  of,  the  singularis  corporis  et 
animw  excellentia,  to  which  is  to  be  attributed  stanma  formce 
venustas  et  elegantia,  the  equalis  temperies  and  naturalis  ira- 
mortalitas,  and  on  the  side  of  the  soul  the  impeccahilitas  or 
anamartesia,  to  which  was  yet  to  be  added  a  special  intellectual 
endowment.  Christ  must  not  be  lifted  above  those  imperfec- 
tions of  human  nature  which  were  to  be  first  set  aside  by 
ethical  means.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Unio  with  the 
Logos  could  not  be  without  effect  from  the  beginning,  but  has 
rather  communicated  to  Jesus  peculiar  prerogatives  of  body 
and  souL 

The  Venustas  cannot  be  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  moral 
beauty  only  which  is  of  imperishable  worth.  And  this  vir- 
tuous beauty,  although  according  to  its  full  idea  related  to 
the  body,  is  not  innate,  but  is  an  ethical  good,  namely, 
that  which  appears  of  free  will,  by  means  of  the  ever  more 
victorious  illuminating  and  animating  power  of  the  Spirit. 
We  have  certainly  no  right  to  think,  with  the  ancient  Church, 
e.g.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  form  of  Christ  unbeautiful 
and  ugly,  in  order  that  the  beauty  of  His  soul  may  shine 
the  more  gloriously  for  this  foil ;  and  a  Doketic  contempt  for 
the  body  can  find  here  no  point  of  support,  for  this  would 
mean  that  what  is  innermost  in  Jesus  has  not  entered  in  an 
animating  manner  at  all  into  His  corporeality,  and  become 
manifest  therein.  Eather,  wherever  anything  ideal  or  spiritual 
is  revealed  in  matter  or  corporeality,  it  is  of  necessity 
beautiful.  But  if,  conversely,  Greek  and  also  many  modern 
representations  would  portray  in  Christ  the  archetype  of 
human  beauty,  this  is  as  little  to  be  praised.  It  is  not  the 
beauty  of  His  body,  enchanting  like  Apollo,  which  can  work 
to  redeem,  but  ethical  beauty ;  it  is  the  sacred  head  once 
wounded  which  has  conquered  the  world,  and  it  is  moral 
beauty  which  has  led  beyond  heathenism  into  the  realm 
of  peace  and   sanctification.     It  is  therefore   only  permitted 
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US  to  say  that  His  body  was  a  corresponsive,  worthy  temple 
of  the  spirit,  free  from  all  natural  disfigurements  or  special 
defects.  The  power  of  this  pneumatic  man  evoked  a  certain 
good  natural  form,  which  had  notwithstanding  for  its  purpose 
that  moral  influencing  which  makes  the  outward  the  expres- 
sion of  the  inward  nobility,  and  only  after  the  faultless  com- 
pletion of  this  task,  is  the  full  glory  of  the  eternal  beauty 
and  majesty  of  the  Son  of  man  to  be  expressed.^ 

Still  more  important  is  the  ccquabilis  icnqxries.  The 
natural  one-sidedness  of  the  temperaments  has  become  an 
abnormity  in  us.  For  whether  the  careless  and  easy  alone, 
or  the  quiet  and  unmoved,  whether  the  fiery  and  restless 
or  the  profound  and  earnest  sentiment  rules,  sin  is  there."^ 
Every  individuality,  Christ's  excepted,  starts  from  a  one- 
sidedn€ss  of  a  psychical  kind,  which  even  shows  itself  in  the 
bodily  constitution,  in  which  indeed  sin,  taking  it  into  its 
service,  makes  itself  specific,  although  every  individuality 
should  bring  about  by  its  means  the  appropriation,  from  the 
basis,  of  the  good  of  the  other.  In  Christ  now  there  is  by 
nature  no  such  one-sidedness  of  temperament.  He  could 
not  fall  into  sins  of  temperament,  but  He  was  not  re- 
leased from  the  task  of  making  the  cequahile  temperamentum 
consciously  and  volitionally  into  the  God-human  character,  of 
confirming  the  bond  of  the  harmony  of  the  natural  powers, 
and  of  subduing  by  a  real  process  of  will  their  manifest  and 
necessary  initial  looseness  of  connection.  Though  He  was 
full  of  natural  goodness,  still  the  all-round  virtue  His  life 
displays  is  no  mere  bloom  of  a  holy  nature,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  a  moral  work;  He  is  adapted  to  be  the  example 
and  prototype  for  men  of  all  temperaments.  But  His  natural 
God-humanity,  as  it  did  not  anticipate  such  a  result  of  His 
self-culture,  has  made  the  same,  on  the  other  hand,  perfectly 
'possible. — It  agrees  herewith  that  no  such  dependence  upon  a 
national  type  can  be  attributed  to  Him  as-  a  one-sidedness  of 
temperament  would  have  brought,  an  inadmissible  limit  to  the 
inner  universality  of  His  person  and  its  presentation.     Every 

^  1  Cor.  XV.  47  ;  Phil.  iii.  21  ;  Tit.  ii.  13.  A  beginning  is  found  in  Luke 
ix.  29  ;  Matt.  xvii.  2. 

"  Comp,  Marten M:-ir.s  Sermon  on  E'ln  Jeglicher  set  <je4nnt  wie  Jesus  Christua 
audi  war. 
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one  of  the  nationalities,  as  they  are,  is  associated  with  sin,  and 
is  possibly  to  be  originally  explained  from  the  crystallization 
of  one-sidednesses  of  temperament.  Therefore  nationalities  are 
not  eternal.  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  was  certainly  to  start  with 
a  member  of  Israel,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  an  alien 
to  the  heathen  world,  or  that  His  typical  character  ceased  in 
relation  thereto.  He  is  a  true  Israelite,  and  presents  in  His 
person  the  truth  of  Israel,  because  it  is  the  true  being  of 
Israel  to  be  Jehovah's  servant,  the  world-historical  orc^an 
for  the  revelation  to  the  world.  He  is  the  centre  of  Israel 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  cease  to  be  the  true  centre  of 
humanity,  the  Son  of  man  and  the  second  Adam,  thus 
realizing  Israel's  destiny.  He  is  a  blessing  for  all  races  in 
the  innermost  sphere  immediately,  for  other  spheres  mediately. 
Further,  in  order  that  His  body  might  be  capable  of  being  the 
perfectly  corresponding  organ  of  His  will,  adapted  to  the 
presentation  of  the  God-human  life.  He  must  be  free  from 
natural  weakliness  or  sickliness,  and  must  be  in  possession 
of  natural  soundness  and  force,  which  was  also  equal  to  the 
greatest  strains  and  privations,^  and  again  steeled  itself  morally. 
In  natural  endowment  he  had  the  pliant  basis  for  the  perfect 
mastery  of  His  body,  for  the  animating  subjection  of  the  same 
to  the  will  of  the  spirit.^  Indeed,  nature  and  spirit  were  so 
united  by  His  power  of  will  (a  fact  which  also  broke  forth  in 
His  transfiguration),  the  Spirit  was  so  far  already  naturalized 
in  Him  by  the  ethical  process,  that  this  unity  of  the  natural 
and  spiritual  already  attained  shows  itself  in  His  miraculous 
l-)Oioer.  This  is  not  described  in  the  Gospels  as  innate,  nor  is 
it  to  be  resolved  into  a  mere  work  of  God ;  it  is  described  to 
be  God-human,  to  pertain  to  His  ripened  personality,  not  a  gift 
lent  to  Him  from  without  for  a  time,  but  an  ethical  product 
of  His  own  peculiar  power,  which  as  God-man  He  possessed 
by  virtue  of  the  continuous  coalescence  of  the  Divine  and 
human.  And  generally,  the  ever  more  perfect  naturalizing  of 
the  spirit  in  Him  must  even  upon  earth  influence  His  body 
in  a  spiritualizing  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  tmturalis  immortalitas  must  not  be 

^  Luke  vi.  12,  13,  comp.  with  v.  20,  etc.,  iv.   2  ;  Matt.  i7.  2  also  calls  to 
mind  His  passion. 

*  Matt.  iv.  2 ;  Luke  is.  28,  29  ;  Matt.  xiv.  25  ;  John  vi  19. 

DORKER. — CliniST.  DOCT.   III.  Z 
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ascribed  to  His  body.  If  the  Unio  had  effected  this,  it  could 
only  have  died,  and  participated  in  His  death,  by  a  negative 
miracle.  As  certainly  as  the  Unio  of  the  Divine  nature  with 
His  soul  remained  without  interruption,  so  was  His  body  at 
first  only  associated  loosely  with  His  soul.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  said  of  Him  that  He  by  nature  non  pohiit  mori ; 
but  stiU  it  does  not  follow  that  we  may  say  of  Him  that  non 
potuit  non  mori,  and  therefore  that  we  may  assert  a  natural 
necessity  of  death  unchangeable  and  external,  to  which 
He,  like  us,  must  have  succumbed.  This  would  be  to 
injure  the  dignity  of  His  person,  if  not  the  voluntariness  of 
His  death.  Eather  as  regards  His  will  tlie  mortality  of  His 
body,  which  was  inherent  therein,  would  have  been  superable, 
much  more  than  in  the  case  of  Adam ;  but  He  had  entered 
into  the  state  of  guilt  -  laden  humanity,  and  He  would 
not  abandon  that  state,  although  He  could.  If,  therefore, 
neither  a  naturally  necessary  immortality,  nor  a  naturally 
necessary  mortality,  is  to  be  asserted  of  Him,  the  formula  is 
valid  with  respect  to  Him,  potuit  mori  et  potuit  7wn  mori} 
His  body  indeed  had  not  this  double  power,  but  His  person. 
The  latter,  moreover,  could  not  propose  to  itself  the  problem 
of  the  removal  of  the  dissolution  of  His  soul  and  His  body, 
but  only  this,  to  make  His  body  the  perfect  and  ready  organ 
of  His  soul.  This  resemblance  to  us,  by  which  His  body 
considered  in  itself  was  subject  to  death,  unless  the  energy 
of  His  will  opposed  itself  to  what  it  did  not  want,  became 
at  the  same  time  a  ladder  for  Him,  to  feel  the  misery  of  His 
brethren,  and  to  be  able  to  transfer  Himself  with  His  sym- 
pathy into  the  penal  state  consequent  on  sin.  Since,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  before  His  resurrection,  the  ethical  union 
of  body  and  spirit  in  Him  was  already  so  perfect,  indeed 
no  merely  physical  necessity  of  dying  lay  upon  His  person, 
— death  was  a  thing  inappropriate  for  Him.  He  must  have 
felt  quite  otherwise  than  we  do  the  unnaturalness'  of  death, 
death  finding  in  the  holy  Son  of  man  no  real  handle.^  Never- 
theless, the  perfecting  of  His  person  is  only  given  with  the 
vanquishing  of  the  possibility  of  death  by  His  resurrection, 
so  that  even  in  relation  to  this  perfecting  death  was  the  last 
enemy  to  be  conquered.^ 
1  John  X.  18.  2  John  xi.  33,  x.  18.  ^  Rom.  i.  3,  4  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  26. 
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3.  The  Innate  Spiritual  Prerogatives  of  the  God- 
Man. — In  a  spiritual  respect  also  the  second  Adam  had  a 
share  in  human  development  from  elementary  beginnings. 
He  did  not  therefore  enter  straight  into  freedom  and  know- 
ledge as  an  actualized  spirit,  but  He  was  of  necessity 
spiritually  also  a  real  child,  boy,  youth,  man.  He  therefore 
increased  spiritually  also,  as  Luke  has  informed  us,  that 
He  might  sanctify  all  the  stages  of  human  life  by  passing 
through  them  all  in  a  normal  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding.  He  could  not  at  any 
moment  (as  has  been  already  shown)  be  a  mere  empty  form 
of  receptiveness,  be  it  a  central  form  even,  for  otherwise 
humanity  would  have  been  an  idle  time  in  Him,  without  also 
being  potentially  incarnation,  which  would  be  a  Cerinthian 
view.  It  cannot  even  be  said  of  us  sons  of  men,  that  we  are 
spiritually  at  the  begiiming  merely  a  tabula  rasa  in  reference 
to  knowledge,  as  Materialism  and  Empiricism  would  have  it ; 
a  mere  empty  liberum  arhitrium,  as  the  Eomish  doctrine  loves 
to  think  man  on  the  side  of  volition,  apart  from  the  dona 
superadclita  of  Adam.  To  find  the  right  mean  between  these 
two  extremes  of  an  initial  perfection  and  an  initial  void, 
the  latter  of  which  would  logically  lead  to  Eothe's  doctrine 
of  the  initial  non-existence  as  yet  of  the  rational  soul,  is  of 
course  difficult.  The  beginnings  themselves  of  an  ordinary 
human  life  being  shrouded  in  mystery,  we  can  only  in  this 
case  argue  backwards  from  actual  later  life,  building  upon 
the  fundamental  proposition,  that  what  follows  in  normal 
development  is  nothing  else  than  the  realization  of  the  com- 
mencement, perfected  by  means  of  the  form  of  freedom  and 
consciousness,  and  containing  in  itself  potentially  what  fol- 
lows. On  this  matter  Lange  and  Martensen  have  made  the 
best  statements.  There  could  be  no  question  of  a  certainty 
of  truth  in  us,  of  a  self-evidencing  of  truth  to  us,  if  our  spirit 
■were  an  empty  table,  if  our  nature  were  not  so  framed  by  the 
hand  of  God  that  what  is  true  appeals  to  our  nature  in  a  wholly 
different  manner  from  the  untrue,  and  if  we,  because  empty, 
were  also  created  indifferent  to  truth  and  error,  it  simply 
depending  on  what  took  possession  of  our  soul  first,  for 
example  by  authority.  And  it  is  quite  the  same  on  the  side 
of  morals  and  volition.     This  potency  to  be  presupposed  of 
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all  actual  knowledge  we  might  call  the  natural  hiovjledge, 
which  rests  in  the  ground  of  the  soul,  in  such  a  way  indeed 
that  the  soul  is  not  yet  actually  master  thereof,  but  that  it  is 
destined  for  the  soul,  and  the  soul  for  it.  In  an  ethical  and 
religious  respect  we  may  call  this  human  beginning  natural 
freedom  and  natural  conscience.  This  is  the  spiritual  imme- 
diateness  of  the  life  of  feeling  in  an  intellectual  and  practical 
respect.  But  whilst  ive  are  sinful,  and  full  of  inclination  to 
error,  it  is  otherwise  in  Christ.  Spiritually  He  also  begins  as 
a  child  like  us,  but  with  a  normally  pure  life  of  feeling  and 
perception.  There  is  already  a  holiness,  a  holy  nature,  poured 
out  upon  this  child ;  in  Him  the  noble  scion,  pure  as  the  lily, 
which  has  become  the  symbol  of  His  origin,  is  grafted  on  the 
tree  of  humanity ;  He  is  a  bud,  which  will  burst  as  a  majestic 
blossom,  and  in  the  child  in  Mary's  womb,  in  this  bud,  there  is 
a  soul  which  already  includes  the  profoundest  mysteries.  The 
art  of  a  Eaphael  has  given  us  a  clear  conception,  how  even 
from  the  child's  eye  may  beam  forth  an  infinite  depth  ;  as  He 
lay  in  Mary's  womb,  the  angels  desired  to  look  in  the  spirit 
upon  the  portentous  mystery,  which  the  nature  of  this  child 
already  embraced,  and  to  see  therein  the  miracle  of  Divine 
love  and  wisdom.^  For  here  is  the  man  who  is  not  merely 
encompassed  by  Him  in  whom  we  all  live  and  move  and  are, 
but  with  whom  the  Son  of  God,  the  Divine  centre  of  the 
world,  has  entered  into  a  union  of  an  unique  kind ;  and  the 
relation  of  God  as  the  Logos  to  Him,  and  the  converse  relation, 
is  from  the  beginning  so  close,  that  in  Him  lives  the  breath 
of  the  Creator  of  the  worlds,  who  here  desires  to  found  the 
living  centre  of  the  world,  nay,  the  birthplace  of  a  new  world, 
and  so  close  therefore  that  this  Divine  and  human  child  cannot 
come  to  self-consciousness,  without  at  the  same  time  knowing 
God  to  be  in  Himself,  without  knowing  Himself  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  and  God  to  be  His  Father.  Even  before  self- 
consciousness  and  freedom  are  actually  there  in  this  Son  of 
God  and  humanity.  His  holy  nature  cannot  but  have  the 
most  intensive  and  pure  impulse  towards  the  Divine,  and,  as 
by  a  natural  tact  or  an  antipathy  to  everything  impure  and 
egoistic,  this  child  is  secured  against  evil  even  in  the  life 
of  feeling,  perception,  and  intuition,  and  that  before  it  has, 

»  1  Pet.  i.  12. 
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knows,  and  wills  itself.  A  holy  natural  security  guides  it,  to 
use  ]Martensen's  beautiful  expression,  which  does  not  permit  it 
to  turn  from  its  road,  and  which  appropriates  nothing  which 
would  contradict  a  pure  harmonious  development.  Thus  not 
merely  guarded  by  the  eye  of  His  mother,  but  from  within  by 
His  nature,  He  might  have  a  sinless  development.  But  in 
order  to  make  visible  to  us  how  the  union  of  the  Losjos  with 
pneumatic  humanity  might  be  even  in  the  beginning  of  its 
existence  much  more  significant  than  what  might  be  supposed 
according  to  the  visible  efforts  of  the  child  which  appear 
without,  the  following  consideration  may  be  borne  in  mind. 
Already  when  we  look  at  the  genesis  of  thoughts,  how  they 
arise  in  us  originally  and  independently,  whether  they  be  the 
suggestion  of  love  or  knowledge,  we  notice  that  there  is  in 
our  souls  a  mysterious  world,  not  made  by  us,  with  a  wealth 
compared  with  which  our  actual  productions  are  poverty ;  and 
although  we  are  not  masters  of  that  wealth,  still  such  happy 
moments  show  us  what  we  should  and  could  be.  But, 
separated  from  God,  we  always  close  the  doors  again,  we  erect 
barriers  in  false  freedom,  indolence,  and  unrest,  which  divide 
ns  from  our  wealth,  and  ourselves  from  ourselves ;  and  thus 
we  remain  unfruitful,  until  we  are  again  brought  to  the  right 
posture  in  our  true  centre,  until  we  open  and  commit  our- 
selves to  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  makes  one 
from  two  in  us,  causes  our  empirical  man  to  surrender  itselt 
to  our  ideal  man,  that  the  ideal  may  step  forth  from  its  night 
into  realization  in  ns,  and  may  ever  more  win  power  in  us. 
Xow  in  the  second  Adam  that  mysterious  living  basis  was  the 
Logos  Himself  He  was  the  viroKelfievov,  the  substratum  of 
this  Person.^  He  existed  behind  the  external  and  actual  life 
as  the  infinitely  rich  fulness  and  goodness.  But  He  was 
never  separated  (as  is  the  case  with  us)  from  the  reality  by  a 
chasm,  or  even  by  an  abnormal  realization,  but  it  also  pertains 
to  Christ's  holy  nature  that  this  Divine  fulness  can  freely 
stream  in  and  play,  so  far  as  every  stage  permits.  And  when 
the  free  self-conscious  development  began,  in  order  to  allow 
the  elements  to  enter  by  turns,  which  are  united  in  the 
totality  of  the  pneumatic  man,  then  each  of  His  acts  of  free- 
dom opened,  so  to  speak,  new  doors  to  this  inward  pleroma, 

'  Schbberlein,  Jahrb.f.  d.  deutsche  Theol.  1851. 
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until  there  ripened  from  the  blossom  of  the  Divine  child  the 
fruit  of  the  God-human  character,  until  the  God-human  potency 
was  wholly  actualized,  ethically  and  ofi&cially,  and  He  could 
say,  "  It  is  finished."  However,  this  leads  us  to  the  second 
head.  For,  as  far  as  the  remainder  of  His  innate  charac- 
teristics are  concerned,  the  anamartesia,  this  has  been  already 
verified  on  one  side,  that  of  the  essential  original  sinlessness ; 
and  as  far  as  regards  the  relation  of  this  to  freedom,  this  has 
to  be  treated  under  Christ's  ethical  God-humanity, 


SECOND   HEAD. 
THE  ETHICAL  GOD-HUMANITY  OF  CHEIST. 

§  107. 

Christ's  holy  nature  or  natural  God-humanity  (§  106,  2,  3) 
became  a  perfect  God-human  character  by  means  of  a 
real  and  productive  process,  genuinely  human  and  moral 
as  well  as  pure.  The  natural  God-humanity  remains 
the  necessary  'presup'position  of  the  purity  of  this  process ; 
the  necessary  form  of  its  purely  human  course  is  the 
passage  of  Christ  through  the  decision  between  opposite 
possibilities  on  the  side  of  knowledge  and  volition.  The 
pure  remit  of  this  process  is  the  inner  transfiguration  of 
the  natural  God-humanity  into  God-human  cliarader,  or 
the  ethical  God-humanity. 

1.  The  contents  of  our  paragraph  are  most  definitely  expressed 
in  the  N.  T.  Already,  generally,  an  ethical  development  is 
attributed  to  Jesus :  "  He  increased  in  age,  wisdom,  and  grace 
with  God  and  man,"  of  and  in  Himself.^  This  is  specially 
seen  in  the  temptation  of  Jesus  in  the  wilderness,  in  His 
struggle  in  Gethsemane,  and  in  the  contests  which  Luke 
especially  nan-ates.^  Not  the  reality  merely  of  all  this,  but  its 
necessity  is  made  prominent,  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  interests  of  the  typical  character  and  high- 
priestly  purpose  of  Jesus.  The  teaching  of  the  Church  has 
not  elaborated  this  side  hitherto  as  definitely.  Not  Mono- 
physitism  and  Monotheletism  only,  but  Dyotheletism  also, 
emphasizing  in  a  one-sided  manner  the  activity  of  the  Divine 
nature,  curtailed  the  true  humanity  and  its  development,  whilst 
1  Luke  ii.  52.  *  Matt.  iv.  1 ;  Luke  iv.  13,  xxii.  28. 
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in  the  18th  century  only  the  action  of  the  humanity  was 
regarded,  and  consequently  a  God-human  development  was  not 
described.  It  is  requisite  to  see,  upon  the  human  side,  not 
passivity  merely,  nor  mere  activity,  and  upon  the  Divine  side 
not  merely  a  quiescent  being  or  inactivity,  and  not  to  permit 
the  human  will  to  be  influenced  by  omnipotence,  but  to  think 
a  self-conditioning  working  of  the  Divine  according  to  the  laws 
of  ethical  development  of  a  human  life,  and  therefore  a  self- 
limitation  of  the  Logos  in  reference  to  His  working  and  the 
introduction  of  Himself  into  the  actual  life  of  Jesus.  The 
truth  of  the  human  will  and  its  being  determined  by  the  Deity, 
such  as  the  Unio  requires,  blend  in  the  fact  that  the  willing  of 
the  humanity  is  a  willing  determined  and  animated  by  God. 
Every  impulse  from  the  Divine  side  has  only  then  become 
God-human,  when  the  human  will  is  not  merely  impelled  and 
passively  urged  by  the  Divine,  but  when  the  Divine  will  has 
at  the  same  time  become  the  actual  human  wilL  Approxima- 
tions to  this  knowledge  are  found  in  Luther  in  the  Kirchen  und 
Hauspostille,  as  well  as  in  the  Eeformed  Christology.  But 
although  the  necessity  of  an  ethical  process  in  Christ  has  been 
almost  as  good  as  universally  acknowledged  in  more  recent 
times,  there  is  by  no  means  an  agreement  upon  the  manner  in 
which  that  process  is  to  be  thought.  We  have  to  consider 
the  true  humanity  of  Jesus  upon  the  side  of  will,  of  feeling 
and  cognition. 

2.  In  reference  to  the  Sinlessness  and  Prototypical  character 
of  the  ethical  life  of  Jesus,  Schleiermacher  on  the  one  hand,^ 
who  would  concede  no  proper  temptation,  and  would  take  the 
history  of  the  temptation  therefore  to  be  a  parable,  and  Edward 
Irving,  Menken,  Collenbusch,  and  others,  on  the  other,^  stand 
farthest  apart. 

Schleiermacher  says,  indeed,  that  the  formula  non  2^otuit 
peccare  is  insufficient,  because  this  might  be  also  understood  of 
a  mere  power  over  and  without  Him,  w^hich  kept  Him  from 
sin,  whereas  in  Him,  in  His  Person  itself,  there  must  have 
necessarily  been  the  principle  of  sinlessness  by  virtue  of  His 

1  Christl.  Glauhe,  §  98. 

^  To  these  approximate  those  who,  like  Schultz,  Jahrh.  f.  dcutsche  Tkeol. 
1875,  suppose  in  Christ  (after  Holsten)  not  merely  a  likeness  to  sinful  flesh,  but 
a  (Tccfl  afiafTiccs,  although  without  actual  sin. 
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essential  unsinfulness.  But  this  latter  is,  he  thinks,  to  be 
supposed  in  Christ  as  absolutely  perfect  from  the  beginning, 
and  a  real  process  to  be  excluded,  which  worked  an  actual 
moral  growth  in  him.  If  even  a  minimum  only  of  struggle 
or  temptation  were  ascribed  to  Christ,  there  would  have  been 
a  minimum  of  sin  in  Him.  The  struggle  against  an  inner 
attraction  would,  he  teaches,  presuppose  an  evil  germ  in  Him, 
asainst  which  He  had  to  fight.  Inclination  and  disinclination 
were  certainly  present  in  Him  as  states  of  feeling,  but  with- 
out leading  to  temptation  or  struggle  with  Himself;  rather 
because  of  His  essential  unsinfulness  were  they  mere  indica- 
tions for  Him,  by  which  His  activity  was  solicited. — Thus 
Schleiermacher  thinks  of  the  spiritual  life  of  Christ  simply 
as  an  eternally  clear  mirror-surface,  as  a  stream  which  flows 
still  and  even.  But  in  this  case  there  is  no  actual  development 
of  the  God-human  potency  in  and  out  of  itself,  but  merely  a 
revelation,  a  display  of  the  ever  perfect  unsinfulness.  Essential 
Unsinfulness  is  consequently  so  thought  by  Him  that  it 
excludes  a  really  acquisitive  moral  process. 

Irving  and  Menken,^  on  the  contrary,  say  that  Christ  must 
have  necessarily  become  most  like  us  in  that  particular  in 
which  we  most  needed  change  ;  and  since  here  we  suffer 
assaults  from  the  flesh,  in  the  Lord,  in  His  flesh,  there  must 
also  have  been  a  contradiction  to  the  Spirit ;  He  must  have 
assumed  our  corrupt  nature,  in  order,  in  the  most  earnest 
struggle  of  His  soul,  to  first  give  it  a  new  birth  in  His  Person ; 
He  did  not  assume  a  humanity  such  as  Adam  had  before  the 
fall,  but  a  body  of  sin.^  There  existed  in  His  natural  will, 
according  to  Ir\dng,  a  rebellion  against  the  will  of  God ;  His 
human  nature  had  the  principle  of  sin  and  error  in  itself,  was 
not  merely  capable  of  error  and  falling,  but  inclined  to  all 
evil.  In  the  way  of  faith,  he  says,  without  any  other  helps 
than  those  which  every  pious  man  may  have  from  God,  He 
was  compelled  to  bear  this  nature  anew,  and  this  task  He 
completed,  and  thereupon  His  resurrection  became  to  Him 
the  reward  of  His  holiness.  The  Logos  was  not  able,  he 
thinks,  to  impart  any  prerogatives  to  Him.  Nevertheless 
this   share    in    sinful   nature    did    not    make    Christ    sinful, 

'  Compare  also  Mansi's  Councils,  xi.  597. 
*  They  appeal  to  Kom.  viii.  3  ;  Col.  i.  22. 
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for  His  Person  never  entered  into  actual  sin.  —  According 
to  this  teaching,  involuntary  evil  inclinations  are  not  sinful, 
an  ethical  estimate  simply  attaches  to  the  acts  of  freedom. 
Further,  the  relation  between  the  Logos  and  Jesus  is  in  this 
case  thought  in  a  manner  so  loose  and  external,  that  the  Unio 
would  be  degraded  to  something  essentially  inoperative  and 
idle.  And  this  is  a  Nestorian  characteristic.  On  the  other 
hand,  sinful  hunmn  nature  would  certainly  have  a  merely 
external  relation  to  the  human  Person  of  Christ.  The  latter  is 
supposed,  indeed,  to  have  had  the  task  of  giving  new  birth  to 
something  by  which  the  Person  did  not  become  sinful.  But  if 
in  Jesus  the  sinfulness  of  nature  does  not  belong  to  the  Person, 
this  must  also  be  true  of  us,  and  innate  sinfulness  does  not 
pertain  to  our  person,  which  would  be  a  Pelagian  characteristic, 
also  showing  itself  in  our  not  being  supposed  to  need  for  our 
redemption  Christ  as  the  Atoner.  And  with  this  superficial 
consideration  of  evil  state  there  is  something  Manichaean 
interwoven,  inasmuch  as  in  the  mere  nature,  apart  from  the 
relation  to  the  person,  an  evil  is  supposed  to  be  given  which 
makes  a  new  birth  necessary.  But  it  has  been  previously 
shown  that  there  is  in  nature,  and  especially  in  the  body  as 
such,  no  sin,  unless  it  is  associated  with  a  subject  or  a  person, 
who  is  affected  thereby.  That  a  sinful  nature  was  also  to  be 
assumed  as  necessary  to  perfect  incarnation  is  not  proven,  and 
would  only  be  provable  if  sin  were  essential  to  human  nature. 
—  Finally,  Christ's  work  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  new 
birth  of  the  sinful  nature,  by  the  annihilation  of  the  same 
in  the  death  of  His  body.  But  it  is  a  physical  conception  of 
sin  to  view  the  necessity  for  redemption  as  grounded  in  the 
body  only.  And  if  it  is  said.  How  can  Christ  remain  our 
example  if  He  was  not  affected  with  natural  sinfulness  ? 
the  answer  is  to  be  returned,  that  the  self-communication 
of  the  Logos  to  Jesus  was  not  such  that  it  spared  Him 
earnest  labour,  although  this  labour  was  not  a  restoration  of 
His  Person  from  sinful  contradiction  to  holy  unity,  but  (see 
below)  the  labour  of  our  redemption  as  well  as  of  His  moral 
self-perfecting. 

In  order  to  avoid  both  extremes,  the  point  of  importance  is 
whether  it  is  possible  to  show  an  actually  ethical  and  yet  sin- 
less development,  in  which  a  place  is  also  left  for  wrestling 
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and  struggle.  "We  saw  earlier,  that  at  the  hegimiing  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  still  conies  short  of  the  goal  of  the  full 
realization  of  the  Divine  life  in  human  personality.  Then  it 
is  to  be  shown  that  this  divergence  of  the  human  and  Divine 
does  not  necessarily  bring  sin.  The  converse  of  this  is,  that  the 
actual  life  of  God  as  the  Logos  still  transcends  the  beginnings 
of  the  God-human  life.  This  makes  the  solution  possible.  For 
supposing,  in  order  to  actually  perfect  itself,  the  Uiiio  to  be 
an  increasing  one,  the  relation  of  communication  and  reception 
must  continue.  All  development,  indeed,  presupposes  on  the 
one  side  a  totality  as  a  potency,  which  bears  the  power  of  the 
whole  in  itself;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  self-evolution  cannot 
take  place  without  a  distinction  of  the  moments  (§  104,  3), 
which  actually  form  themselves  in  a  normal  evolution  one 
after  another,  and  therefore  relatively  diverge  or  part  asunder. 
Especially  on  this  does  the  possibility  of  an  ethical  develop- 
ment or  process  depend.  In  what,  then,  does  the  natural 
separability  of  the  factors  in  Christ  consist,  which  without 
detriment  to  a  natural  harmony  of  the  same  needs  not  be 
excluded,  if  the  God-human  character  is  supposed  to  be  its 
work  ?  We  have  here  to  consider  two  points :  the  one  the 
separability  of  His  hiowkdge  and  volition  in  relation  to  each 
other;  the  other  the  relation  between  the  hody  and  the  soid  of 
Christ. 

His  knowledge  cannot  remain  immediately  one  with  His 
wiU.  If  in  Him  also  actual  knowledge  did  not  precede  the 
will,  to  impart  aim  and  direction  to  the  latter.  He  could  not 
possibly  have  had  any  problem  which  was  first  to  be  solved. 
There  was  therefore  even  in  Christ,  and  for  His  personal  con- 
sciousness, a  difference  between  what  was  to  be  and  what 
was.^  Nor  can  His  knowledge  immediately  or  forcibly 
determine  His  will,  but  it  was  requisite  that,  instead  of 
being  hurried  along  as  by  a  foreign  power,  the  will  should 
decide  freely,  and  by  means  of  a  twofold  possibility  conceived, 
for  the  Divine  as  such,  as  it  was  given  in  the  basis  of 
His  nature.  Thus  there  was  in  Christ  a  human  interchange 
of  different  functions.  From  actions  and  teaching,  from 
functions  therefore  of  predominant  volition  and  thought.  He 
turned  back  into  Himself  and  into  God,  so  that  the  holy  har- 

1  GaL  iv.  4  ;  Luke  ii.  49. 
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niony  and  coUectedness  of  His  nature  was  not  merely  a  matter 
of  nature,  but  also  His  ethical  work/  His  will  had  a  double 
possibility,  not  merely  in  that  He  could  will  or  not  the  end 
proposed  by  His  knowledge,  but  also,  in  the  second  place,  in 
that  by  virtue  of  the  union  of  hocly  and  spirit  in  Him,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  originally  distinct,  although  sinless,  laws  of  life 
of  both  these  in  themselves.  He  had  the  possibility  of  allowing 
a  place  for  the  tendency  of  the  sensuous  life  as  well  as  that 
of  the  spirit.  The  flesh  of  itself  would,  for  example,  preserve 
and  maintain  His  life, — a  fact  in  itself  fully  innocent,  and 
indeed  necessary ;  nor  is  the  flesh  already  of  itself  by  nature, 
or  immediately  by  itself,  really  in  correspondence  with  the  will 
of  the  spirit,  but  is  to  be  first  determined  by  the  latter,  for 
which  it  has  receptiveness,  and  has,  in  the  next  place,  its 
relative  independence.  It  is  not  the  will  of  the  flesh  to  be 
sacrificed ;  otherwise,  Christ's  death  would  be  a  sacrifice  no 
longer,  but  a  physical  event.  And  thus  the  tendency  of  the 
flesh  to  self-preservation,  innocent  in  itself.  His  natural  fear 
of  death,  might  come  into  conflict  with  the  plan  of  Christ,  if 
for  the  sake  of  our  redemption  that  plan  imposed  what  was 
imnatural  to  Him.  In  such  a  case,  then,  it  pertained  to  His 
spirit  to  make  His  will  the  deciding  power  in  opposition  to  the 
flesh,  and  instead  of  being  determined  by  the  flesh,  to  produce 
a  higher  and  established  unity  by  His  wiU.  Without  such  a 
twofold  possibility,  and  the  labour  of  increasing  real  excision  of 
the  false,  there  would  not  be  in  Christ  a  free  and  moral,  but 
only  a  natural  process.  But  such  a  struggle,  which  is  not 
merely  epideictic,  and  is  a  real  moral  process,  we  shall  not  have 
first  to  assume  in  His  office.  If  the  latter  is  to  be  considered 
under  the  point  of  view  of  love.  His  pre-official  life  has  to 
preserve,  in  relation  to  Him  and  by  His  means,  the  analogue 
of  that  which  is  in  us  living  faith,  or  the  consciousness  of 
Divine  Sonship.  He  could  not  have  the  knowledge  of  His 
Divine  Sonship  as  an  infant ;  He  could  only  gradually  parti- 
cipate therein  with  the  growth  of  His  human  self-conscious- 
ness, which  was  also  self-apprehension  in  His  individuality 
and  uniqueness.  And  when  at  the  first  visit  to  the  Temple, 
apparently  for  the  first  time,  it  flashed  up  in  Him  in  the  holy 
city,  in  the  midst  of  types  of  Him,  He  knew  it  also  to  be  His 

^  Luke  iii.  21,  vi.  12 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  (Gethsemane). 
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mission  (Bel  fie),  to  be  about  what  was  His  Father's.  God  is 
to  Him  Father  in  a  special  sense,  therefore  He  also  knew 
HimseK  in  a  special  sense  to  be  His  Son.^  And  to  assert  and 
carry  through  this  consciousness  He  knew  to  be  His  mission. 
He,  this  man,  must  remain  in  the  Divine  home.  Nothing  is 
said  of  His  already  being  conscious  of  Himself  as  the  Eedeemer 
of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  He  labours  first  at  His 
personal  mission :  "  I  must  be  in  that  which  is  my  Father's," 
whilst  He  said  later  on,  "  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  me."  He  must  first  possess  Himself  wholly,  before  He 
lovingly  communicates  Himself,  and  have  His  home  in  the 
Divine  element.  Thus  He  is  still  occupied  with  the  carrying 
out  of  a  personal,  and  not  an  official,  purpose.  He  can  carry 
it  out,  for  the  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human  is  already 
existent  in  Him  as  such,  and  so  far  actual  that  He  has  in  the 
Divine  His  pleasure  and  vital  air.  But  He  must  also  carry 
it  out ;  for  this  living  atmosphere,  in  which  He  has  com- 
menced consciously  to  move  as  in  His  highest  good  and  the 
truth  of  His  personality,  will  be  more  and  more  constantly 
appropriated  by  Him.  He  is  embraced  by  the  Deity,  which 
on  its  side  has  unchangeably  united  itself  with  Him,  and 
assumed  Him ;  and  thus  God  is  already  in  the  boy  in  unique 
manner.  But  He  also  must  be  in  God,  must  grasp  the 
Divine  with  His  will,  and  make  it  His  own  (p.  335).  Only 
by  this  means  can  God  be  perfectly  in  Him,  and  when 
He  has  inwardly  glorified  the  Father  in  Him,  then  will  the 
Father  glorify  Him  in  Himself.^  And  since  His  official  life 
must  already  have  for  its  basis  the  fullest  and  most  secure 
consciousness  of  His  Divine  Sonship,  w^e  shall  have  to  regard 
the  fact  that  the  consciousness  of  His  Divine  Sonship  was 
not  a  merely  periodical  effulgence,  but,  with  much  charac- 
ter, developed  itself  to  full  clearness  and  permanence  as  the 
centre  of  His  official  mission  until  His  thirtieth  year.  And 
this  was  certainly  not  possible  without  great  contests.  For 
His  humility  must  straightway,  before  the  perfecting  of  His 
God-humanity,  form  the  point  of  connection  for  struggles, 
which  would  be  evoked  by  the  glaring  contrast  between 
the  Divine  Sonship  and  His  lowly  reality,  as  well  as  by 
the  Messianic  representations,  even  of  those  dearest  to  Him. 
1  Luke  ii.  49.  *  John  xiii.  32. 
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It  was  requisite  that  the  tempting  question  which  was  still 
possible,  "Art  Thou  also  really  the  Son  of  God?"  should  be 
excluded,  and  every  doubt  thereon  definitively  vanquished ; 
but  this  was  only  possible  by  the  union  of  the  highest 
humility  and  patient  surrender,  with  the  highest,  heroic, 
believing  courage,  which  was  at  the  same  time  silent,  and 
which  awaited  with  self-possession  the  time  of  its  revelation.-^ 
Accordingly  it  should  be  asserted  that  there  was  in  Christ  no 
physical  necessity  not  to  sin,  and  still  less  to  sin;  there  was 
not  in  Him  the  potency  or  real  possibility  of  the  sin,  which 
is  in  us  inherited  sin.  But  as  the  original  Unio  still  included 
the  separability  of  the  elements  of  His  Person,  the  progressive 
realization  of  the  God-humanity  in  Him  was  also  not  of  the 
kind  that  it  anticipated  His  free  decision,  and  determined  His 
will  in  relation  to  good,  in  the  manner  of  a  natural  necessity, 
but,  conversely,  that  realization  progressed,  mediated  by  the 
continuous  real  labour  of  the  suppression  and  excision  of  false 
possibilities  by  His  will.  In  this  respect  the  x>otuit  non 
jpeccare  is  to  be  said  of  Him.  But  if  the  question  is  further 
asked  whether  also  potuit  peccare,  or  whether  rather  non  potuit 
peccare,  the  answer  to  this  question  indeed  appears  to  require 
a  scientia  media  denied  us.  Still  the  following  may  be  said. 
The  thought  of  a  possibility  opposed  to  the  good  was  certainly 
possible  to  Him,  nay,  must  even  be  conceded  in  Him ;  but 
this  thought  is  still  not  evil  thought,  the  possibility  thought 
is  not  yet  realization,  it  is  not  even  real  possibility  as  yet,  or 
evil  potency;  rather  by  the  instrumentality  of  conscious  and 
deliberate  conquest  of  the  false  possibility  thought,  have  the 
good  will  and  true  knowledge  to  become  realized  as  an  exclu- 
sive apprehension  of  the  good  as  such.  But  this  possibility  is 
merely  a  necessary  element  or  point  of  transition,  a  fact  which 
need  not  and  must  not  be  made  to  occupy  a  single  moment 
of  life.  The  essence  in  Christ's  Person  is  His  God-human 
nature,  and  not  a  liherum  arhitrium  indifferent  to  good  and 
evil.  This  holy  nature  is  also  present  and  efficient  in  the 
acts  of  the  decision  upon  and  excision  of  false  possibilities. 
Thus  there  is  no  necessity  in  Him  to  lack  pure  love ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  certainly  not  physically,  but  ethically  impossible 
to  disclaim  pure  love,  since  He  wills  and  carries  it  through  as 

1  Heb.  xii.  2. 
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the  dominant  power  freely  in  Himself.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
man  new-born  by  nature,  or  born  of  God.  Freedom  of  choice 
between  opposites  has  never  in  Him,  by  virtue  of  His  love, 
been  actually  separated  from  His  holy  nature.  Eather,  how- 
ever great  was,  and  must  have  been,  the  inner  movement 
and  tension  of  opposites  in  Him,  however  profoundly  this  His 
God-human  unity  may  have  been  affected  or  bent,  so  to  speak, 
by  contest,  through  which  it  had  to  confirm  itself,  neverthe- 
less it  was  impossible  that  the  bond  of  the  Unio  should  be 
severed,  because  this  man  maintained  a  holy  opposition,  an 
abhorrence  to  evil,  as  soon  as  it  was  placed  as  such  before 
His  eyes,  just  as  on  His  part  the  Logos  had  the  immutable 
will  to  be  united  with  this  man.  If,  therefore,  freedom  is 
regarded  as  the  necessary  form  of  volition,  as  the  element, 
without  the  use  of  which,  if  only  transitional,  no  real  moral 
acquisition  was  to  be  accomplished,  there  is  a  truth  in  saying 
that  He  was  not  compelled  involuntarily  to  avoid  sin;  but 
if  regard  is  had  to  that  by  which  the  moral  acquisition  of 
Jesus  was  encompassed,  to  the  inherence  of  His  holy  nature 
and  the  final  end  of  the  Divine  will  in  Him,  as  well  as  to  His 
own  good  free  will  (John  viii.  29),  then  of  course  it  is  not  to 
be  called  a  happy  chance  merely,  but  a  fact  well  motived, 
that  Christ  did  not  sin.  There  was  a  higher  than  a  physical 
necessity  for  Him  to  both  fight  and  conquer.  The  conflict 
was  earnest.  The  Unio  was  no  lifeless  Unio,  but  must  always 
be  renewed  and  maintained  by  struggle  and  temptation.  The 
victory  did  not  take  place  of  itself,  or  by  an  isolated  Divine 
act ;  the  false  possibilities  were  to  be  excluded  by  the  develop- 
ing human  will  of  Christ  also,  as  they  were  by  the  Divine 
will  in  eternal  manner.  The  height  is  to  be  actually  scaled, 
and  it  was  actually  scaled  by  the  second  Adam. 

This  moral  process  may  also  be  considered  as  the  grmvth 
of  His  God-manhood.  The  mission  still  to  be  accomplished 
confronts  him,  it  is  true,  as  the  will  of  the  Father,  as  the 
necessary ;  but  He  has  to  transform  it  into  free  delight,  to 
recompose  it  into  freedom.  And  in  doing  so.  He  realizes  at 
the  same  time  His  own  God-human  nature. 

But  despite  a  moral  progress,  can  Christ  be  always  regarded 
as  God-man  ?  Doubtless.  His  human  development  certainly 
requires  that  knowledge  and  will  should  relatively  diverge  in 
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Him.  The  former  must,  so  to  speak,  afford  to  the  will  the 
aim  or  ideal,  that  the  will  may  grasp  and  realize  it.  Christ 
has  such  a  task  before  His  eyes  when  He  speaks  so  often 
of  the  will,  of  a  teaching,  of  the  Father,^  of  a  hearing  or  seeing 
of  heavenly  things.  And  the  radical  attitude  and  direction 
of  His  will  towards  this  is  obedience.^  That  which  is  still 
wanting  to  Him,  to  the  growing  God-man,  personally  or  to 
His  work,  He  knows  to  be  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  is 
still  objective  to  Him  and  to  be  fulfilled.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  knows  it  to  be  the  realization  of  His  nature  as  the 
Son  of  God. 

But  it  might  then  be  asked  :  Why  is  not  the  Logos  described 
as  this  objective  something  which  He  still  lacks  ?  Seeing, 
that  is  to  say,  that  during  the  growth  of  Jesus,  the  Divine, 
which  still  belongs  to  the  full  idea  of  the  God-humanity, 
cannot  yet  be  actually  in  Jesus,  the  compatibility  of  a  being 
of  the  Logos  in  Him  with  a  God-human  development  is 
indeed  very  clear,  but  why  is  it  not  the  communication 
of  the  Logos  which  is  described  as  not  yet  realized  in 
Jesus,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  ?  But  the  Logos  w-as 
indeed  not  external  to  Him,  but  already  within  Him  as  the 
basis,  the  living  substratum  of  His  Person.  The  answer 
therefore  is :  that  which  is  ethically  necessary  for  Christ  is 
represented  in  the  will  of  the  Father.  This  the  Son  of  God 
has  to  transform  into  freedom  and  love.  And  this  is,  in 
addition  to  being  the  realization  of  the  paternal  will,  also  His 
own  personal  mission,  the  realization  indeed  of  the  God- 
human  nature.  Therefore  also  Christ  calls  the  same  thing 
wdiich  He  describes  as  the  will  of  the  Father  which  He  must 
accomplish.  His  personal  transfiguration  by  suffering  and  His 
glory.^  And  the  development  of  His  God -human  nature 
into  actuality  is  on  the  Divine  side  a  ceaseless  renewal  and 
confirmation  of  the  Unio,  and  that  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Divine  life  actuates  the  unfolding  human  life  more  and 
more.  God  as  Logos  does  not  withdraw  Himself  from  the 
increasing  desire  and  receptiveness  of  this  man ;  He  first 
grasps  and  fills  the  knowledge  of  this  man  with  the  contents 

1  John  viii.  28,  38,  iii.  11,  32,  iv.  34. 

^  John  viii.  39  ;  Rom.  v.  19  ;  Phil.  ii.  7,  etc. 

^  John  xiii.  31,  etc.;  xvii.  5,  comp.  4. 
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of  his  will,  and  then  His  will  as  well.  But  in  the  will  of  the 
Father,  to  which  He  is  obedient,  the  Son  of  God  no  less 
knows  His  own  freedom  and  transfiguration  to  be  willed,  and 
is  therefore  in  obedience,  not  SoOXo^j,  but  the  free  Son  of  the 
house. 

3.  This  leads  us  to  the  God-human  emotional  life.  Jesus 
shows  the  traces  of  the  most  delicate  perceptive  life,  of  the 
most  living  mobility  by  spiritual  joy  as  by  mourning  and 
sorrow.  But  the  ethical  perfectness  and  purity  herein  is 
especially  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  opposite  dispositions, 
however  powerfully  they  enter,  always  remain  in  harmonious 
union,  inasmuch  as,  where  one  has  given  the  key,  the  other  is 
always  in  concord,  or  immediately  makes  itself  felt  in  reaction. 
This  is  only  possible  by  a  single  power,  which  stands  above 
both,  and  always  keeps  them  in  equilibrium.  This  is  the 
Divine  life,  the  ^cor)  ala>vLo<i  in  Him.^  The  life  of  Jesus  in 
God  is  its  own  blessedness  exalted  above  contradictions, 
and  it  is  allied  with  the  purest  love  and  readiness  for 
sympathy  and  sacrifice.  This  blessedness  of  His  could  never 
be  beclouded  in  its  innermost  circle. — And  the  perfectness  of 
His  life  of  feeling  is  shown  in  the  relation  to  God  as  loell  as  to 
man.  By  the  knowledge  of  His  unity  with  God,  Jesus  has 
the  same  form  of  faith,  which  already  approximates  to  sight. 
Undoubting  certainty  of  truth  arises  from  the  presence  of  the 
same  in  Him,  and  is  most  intimately  allied  to  His  self- 
consciousness.^  Especially  do  the  believing  power  and  in- 
tensity of  His  prayer  belong  to  this  place.^  There  is  of  course 
expressed  therein  His  human  need.  His  distinction  from  God, 
and  therefore  also  from  the  absolute  actual  Logos-life.  The 
Divine  indwelling  does  not  exempt  Him  from  creatureliness ; 
His  Divine-human  life  does  not  exempt  Him  from  the  necessity 
for  prayer  and  supplication.*  But  His  dependence  upon  God 
is  at  the  same  time  unity  with  God.  Therefore  His  prayer  is 
a  familiar  conference,  and  absolutely  at  home  in  the  goods  of 
the  house  of  God,  He  knows  that  God  always  hears  Him, 
and  can  say :  "  All  thine  is  mine."  Therefore  His  prayers 
give  thanks  for  what  He  asks  before  it  comes  to  pass.     As 

^  Jolm  xiv.  6.  ^  John  xiv.  1,  6,  9. 

'  Jolm  xi.  41,  43  ;  Matt.  xi.  27  ;  Luke  vii.  34  ;  John  xvii. 
*  Heb.  V.  7. 
DoRNER. — Christ.  Doct.  hi.  2  A 
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His  prayer  welled  forth  from  His  unity  of  being  with  the 
Father/  that  unity  is  ever  renewed  by  this  communion  with 
God.  In  His  praying  life  He  follows,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
inner  drawing,  the  delight  in  the  Divine,  and  always  gains  the 
ever  fuller  union  with  God,  with  the  Father's  will,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  the  truth  of  His  existence.  His  prayer  is 
the  middle  point  of  His  activity,  the  holy  altar  upon  which 
He  ever  consecrates  and  offers  anew  His  humanity  to  God, 
and  this  is  always  in  turn  penetrated  and  illumined  by  the 
Divine.^  This  is  especially  shown  in  His  transfiguration, 
which  took  place  whilst  He  was  praying.^  We  see  therein 
that  the  So^a  of  the  Logos  is  evermore  communicated  to  Him 
through  prayer.  His  humanity,  evermore  fully  opening  itself 
to  prayerful  intercourse  with  God,  and  surrendering  itself  to 
God,  was  straightway  as  a  praying  humanity  the  receptiveness 
in  which  the  actuality  of  the  Logos  could  always  more  fully 
introduce  itself.  And  thus  prayer  was  the  innermost  seat  of 
the  advancing  incarnation.*  In  prayer  the  soul  of  Jesus  ever- 
more draws  into  itself  its  vital  element,  the  Logos,  willingly 
allowing  itself  to  be  determined  by  Him ;  through  prayer 
the  Logos  evermore  perfectly  communicates  Himself  to  the 
humanity,  although,  as  has  been  said,  the  God-human  unity 
also  already  co-operated  in  His  prayer. 

But  to  the  perfectness  of  His  emotional  life  also  belongs 
the  purity  and  power  of  His  sympathy  ^  towards  men. 
Although  born  amongst  a  particular  people.  He  still  remained 
at  heart  the  true  man,  or  man  absolutely;  therefore  His 
sympathy  was  related  to  humanity  generally  as  well  as  to 
His  own  people.  And  His  sympathy  was  as  absolutely  pure 
as  all-comprehensive.  It  had  relations  with  the  spiritual 
and  corporeal  ills  of  men,  but  in  their  order ;  and  it  was  not 
the  physical,  but  the  spiritual  iUs,  the  sin  and  guilt  of  men, 
which  caused  Him  the  profoundest  pain.  Further,  His 
sympathy  was  so  heartfelt  and  perfect,  that  He  was  prepared 
to  share  with  men  actually  all  evils  without  exception  which 
are  the  consequences  of  sin,  except  sin.     This  is  the  self- 

'  John  X.  30,  xiv.  9, 

^  Luke  iii.  21,  etc.,  vi.  12,  comp.  13.  ^  Luke  ix.  28,  29  ;  Matt.  xvii.  2. 

*  Luke  iii.  21,  etc.;  John  xvii.  1,  22,  24. 

fi  John  xi.  33-35,  xiii.  34,  iii.  16  ;  Luke  xix.  41  ;  Matt.  ix.  36. 
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oblivion  of  His  sympathy,  which  does  not  spare  or  consider 
itself,  but  which  certainly  shows  thereby  its  superior  invincible 
power  of  conquest  over  everything  inimical  This  is  the 
majesty  of  His  God-human  character,  and  this  inward  sub- 
limity has  also  mirrored  itself  in  His  outward  manifestation. 
His  Person  must  have  exerted  a  wonderful  power  of  riveting 
those  who  were  receptive,  and  His  image  indelibly  imprinted 
itself  upon  His  disciples.^  Judas  Iscariot  himself  bears 
witness  after  his  own  manner  to  the  power  of  His  personality, 
powerful  in  its  still  purity,  and  putting  what  was  deepest  in 
man  in  motion.  But  before  John  He  stands  as  the  Son  of 
man  full  of  grace  and  truth,  as  the  eternal  manifested  Divine 
life  itself." 

4.  The  PERFECTNESS  of  His  KNOWLEDGE,  or  His  freedom 
from  error  and  His  wisdom.  This  perfectness  certainly,  as 
regards  its  extent,  relates  at  first  to  His  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  Himself ;  this  is  central  knowledge.^  Still  it  follows 
thence,  that  it  did  not  embrace  everything  concrete ;  *  it  does 
not  follow  that  He  was  subject  or  accessible  to  error,  and 
therefore  that  He  erred.  In  no  case  could  any  error  be 
produced  by  Him,  nor  could  anything  false  even  be  affirmed 
as  true.  It  is  true  His  most  immediate  mission  could  not 
have  been  to  correct  every  error  as  it  came  to  Him  from 
without;  this  was  not  His  office.  On  the  contrary,  false 
Messianic  representations,  for  example,  such  as  were  current 
amongst  the  religious  of  His  people,  might  be  deposited  in 
Him  in  His  youth,  without  appropriating  affirmation,  and 
without  instant  rejection,  before  the  time  for  Him  to  reject 
had  come.  But  He  could  never  appropriate  anything 
erroneous  as  true,  for  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  a  co- 
operation in  the  production  of  what  was  false,  though  occa- 
sioned from  without,  and  the  affirmation  of  the  false  is  always 
a  desire  to  know  more,  or  a  thinking  to  know  more,  than  one 
does  know,  is  thus  a  violation  of  humility,  the  virtue  of 
"docta  ignorautia."  The  false  Messianic  ideals  of  the  religious 
of  His  people  must  have  been  capable  of  being  deposited  in 
His  consciousness,  although  they  were  a  kind  of  temptation. 

'  John  L  14,  xiii.  1,  etc.,  xvii.  1,  passages  full  of  intuitive  contents. 
«  1  John  i.  1,  etc.  s  jiatt.  xi.  25-27. 

*  Matt.  xxiv.  36  ;  Luke  xiii.  32,  xi.  13  ;  Matt.  xxL  19. 
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It  must  have  been  His  most  peculiar  moral  work  to  reject 
at  the  right  time  these  false  possibilities,  which  especially 
consisted  in  the  perverted  position  of  the  predicates  of  ex- 
ceptional power  and  holiness  in  relation  to  the  Messiah  and 
His  kingdom,  and  which  were  adapted  to  tempt,  so  long 
as  they  were  still  morally  possible.  And  His  freedom  from 
error  rests  upon  a  positive  perfectness  of  His  knowledge. 
His  knowledge  did  not  arise  from  human  instruction,  from 
invention  or  speculation ;  but  also  not  from  inspiration,  for 
He  was  more  than  a  prophet.  Eather  does  it  follow  from 
His  nature,  that  He  is  an  autodidact  in  the  highest  sense, 
namely  6eoBlSaKTo<;,  because  of  the  progressive  constant  work- 
ing of  the  Logos  in  Him.  "  I  do  not  speak  of  myseK," — 
as  a  mere  man,  for  which  you  take  me ;  but  the  Father 
shows  Him  all.  His  nature  being  one  with  God,  God-human, 
He  lives  in  heavenly  things  with  conscious  will.  Although 
He  only  knows  Himself  to  be  perfect,  He  knows  Himself  also 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  as  God  knows  Himself  as  Logos  in 
Him.  And  thus  He  has  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  or 
wisdom,  because  He  is  Himself  the  truth,  the  truth  of  what 
is  human,  to  whom  also  pertains  the  Divine  as  a  property, 
and  the  truth  of  the  Divine,  which  has  become  man  in  Him,-^ 
His  knowledge  is  acquired  knowledge  and  to  be  morally 
restrained,  but  only  acquired  on  the  ground  of  His  nature  by 
means  of  the  self-consciousness  of  His  nature.  Whilst  there- 
fore with  us  thinking  and  being  part  from  each  other  in  a 
twofold  manner, — (for  there  is  for  us  a  thinking  which  is 
not  being,  but  thinks  it  is  such,  whilst  it  is  imagination  and 
error,  and  further,  there  is  for  us  a  being  which  is  not  yet 
knowledge), — the  former  has  no  place  in  Christ ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  was  indubitably  progressive. 
But  although,  accordingly,  omniscience  cannot  be  attributed 
to  Him  on  earth,  there  still  pertained  to  Him  in  Divine 
things  the  perfectness  of  knowledge  which  belonged  to  His 
office.^  In  us  certainly  that  which  is  not  yet  knowledge  has 
error  for  its  positive  converse ;  but  simply  because  we  have 
the  tendency  to  take,  in  premature  conclusion,  the  limited 
circle  of  our  present  knowledge  for  the  whole,  and  thus  to 
operate  in  indolence,  impatience,  or  self-conceit,  as  if  it  actually 
'  John  xiv.  6.  -  Matt.  xi.  25,  etc. 
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were  the  whole.  But  Christ  is  also  an  example  of  humljle 
veracity,  of  restful  and  yet  unintermittent  progress.  Whence 
could  the  thought  come  to  Him  that  the  beginning  is  the 
end  ?  Eather  did  He  stand  notwithstanding  in  the  Divine 
centre,  from  which  He  also  contemplated  the  world.  In 
principle  He  bore  in  Himself  the  truth  as  a  single  totality, 
w^hich  must  have  immediately  reacted  against  everything  false 
desirous  of  occupying  its  place.^ 

>  Comp.  Kothe,  Stilk  Stunden,  1872,  p.  160. 
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§  108. 

From  the  time  of  His  Baptism,  Christ's  matured  divine-human 
personality  passes  over  into  His  official  Godmanhood. 
Thenceforward,  He  knows  and  wills  His  personal  per- 
fection as  the  absolute  revelation  of  God  to  the  world, 
making  it  His  obligatory  life-work^  or  office  by  self- 
revelation  and  self-communication  to  be  the  perfect 
organ  of  God's  redeeming  and  perfecting  revelation. 

1.  An  attempt  may  be  made  in  two  ways  to  efface  the 
limits  between  Christ's  pre- official  and  official  life.  First,  it 
may  be  said  that  Jesus  did  divine-human  works — such  as 
miracles — before  His  public  appearance,  as  He  did  afterwards. 
This  is  the  account  given  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  against 
which  the  sober  spirit  of  the  Church  early  and  rightly 
rebelled  in  its  formation  of  the  Canon,  because  such  a  view 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  reality  of  the  divine- 
human  development  as  well  as  with  the  continuity  of  moral 
life  in  the  God-man.  Or,  conversely,  it  may  be  said  that 
only  during  His  public  life  had  Christ  a  certain  and  clear 
consciousness  respecting  His  Person  and  mission,  as  well  as  a 
clear  perception  of  the  character  of  the  world,  the  consequence 
of  which  view  would  be  that  He  must  at  first  have  made 
experiments  with  Himself  and  on  the  world.  But  He  must 
have  first  possessed  Himself  before  He  could  give  Himself 
and  appear  officially.  Uncertainty  respecting  His  mission,  its 
aims  and  methods,  would  be  a  proof  of  immaturity,  while  a 

^  "Epyov,  John  xvii.  4. 
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public  appearance  without  maturity  would  not  be  obligatory, 
but  presumptuous   and    indicative   of   sin,   as   a  subsequent 
vacillation  and  change  in  His  aims  or  plans  would  indicate 
error  respecting  Himself  and  the  world.     It  is  therefore  of 
importance    to    hold    fast    the    distinction    between    Christ's 
pre-official  and  official  life,  although  the  two  are  not  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  in  an  abrupt  way.     For  of  course  His 
work  brought  Him  experience,  as  well  as  personal  assaults  and 
moral  conflicts,^  and  the  execution  of  His  work  brought  about 
the  glorification  of  His  person.     In  general,  the  ethical  God- 
manhood  had  to  approve  itseK  also  in  His  public  life,  nay,  to 
unfold  itself  under  new  aspects,  so  that  His  of&cial  action  and 
passion   may  be   regarded   as   another  exercise   of  His   holy 
moral  character,  and  therefore  of  His  personality,  namely,  an 
exercise  related    to    the   world.      The    distinction,  however, 
between  His   pre-official   and  His  official  life   must  also  be 
regarded   as  a  distinction    in    His    person.      This   is    partly 
grounded   in  the  nature  of  the  case,  partly  attested  by  the 
representation  of  the  Xew  Testament.     We  cannot  suppose 
that  His  inner  personal  life  was  quite  the  same  before  His 
office   as  during  its  course,  and   therefore  that  He  lived  a 
secret  Messiah-life  before  His  office,  only  then  revealing  it 
to  others,  for   this  would  mean  that   the  beginning  of  His 
Messianic  office  did  not  coincide  with  His  ripeness  for  office, 
but  that  this  ripeness  previously  existed  in  a  quiescent  state. 
And  just  as  little   can   He   have   lacked  maturity   on  His 
public  appearance,   so  that   He  was   subject  to   uncertainty 
or  deficiency  in  His  official  work,  i.e.  when  He  stands  forth 
and  has  to  act  in  the  consciousness  of  i^ovaia.      In  point  of 
fact,  the  N.  T.  by  no   means  depicts  the  Baptism  of  Jesus, 
which  was  His   introduction  into   office,  merely  as  an  event 
for  the  people  or  the  Baptist,  but  as   an  occurrence  having  an 
inner    personal    significance    even    for    Jesus    Himself,    and 
fuUy  equipping  Him  for  His  office,  and  therefore  forming  an 
epoch  also  in  His  personal  Hfe,^     This  epoch-making  aspect 
of  Christ's  Baptism  was  more  fuUy  maintained  by  the  ancient 
Church  in  its  Feast  of  the  Baptism  than  by  later  days,  with 

'  Heb.  V.  8. 

*  Cf.  my  treatise  on  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  in  Piper's  Zeugen  der  Wahrheit, 
1874,  i.  172-187. 
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the  exception  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  which  gives  higher 
significance  to  the  anointing  (JJnctio)  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  importance  of  which  is  rightly  acknowledged  by  Nitzsch 
among  moderns.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the  epoch- 
making  aspect  of  Christ's  Baptism  ought  not  to  be  enhanced 
with  Cerinthus  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Incarnation  of  the 
higher  principle  would  have  to  be  dated  from  it,  nor  yet  with 
Kougemont  ^  to  such  a  degree  that  before  the  Baptism  Jesus 
must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  sinless  physical  man,  and  only 
from  the  Baptism  as  pneumatic.  This  would  be  to  sever 
Birth  and  Baptism,  whereas  Luke  ^  informs  us  that  Christ  was 
anointed  to  His  office  on  the  ground  of  His  possession  of  the 
Spirit.  We  must  not  keep  all  thought  of  vocation  and  office 
away  from  Christ  before  the  Baptism.  It  would  be  an  abrupt 
and  abstract  view  not  to  allow  the  thought  of  vocation  to 
exert  its  influence  also  on  Jesus  in  His  volition  and  thinking, 
as  is  the  case  normally  in  every  man.  If,  for  all  these 
reasons,  the  two  epochs — the  life  of  Jesus  before  and  that 
after  His  Baptism — must  neither  be  identified  nor  severed 
from  each  other,  it  becomes  necessary  to  delineate  an  in- 
wardly prepared,  but  still  really  new,  progress  from  the  calm 
life  of  Jesus  in  Nazareth  to  His  pubKc  life ;  and  also 
conversely  His  official  life,  certainly  as  it  presupposes  ethical 
maturity,  is  stiU  a  continuation,  attestation — and  in  so  far  a 
growth — of  His  ethical  Godmanhood. 

2.  In  what,  then,  does  the  sameness,  and  in  what  does  the 
progress,  of  the  two  epochs  consist  ?  Both  may  be  set  in  the 
clearest  light  by  considering  the  relation  of  the  personal  to 
the  generic  consciousness.  At  first  the  person  must  apprehend 
and  possess  himself  in  his  relation  to  God  and  in  his  distinction 
from  the  genus.^  At  this  point  his  personal  life  of  faith 
forms  the  centre.  But  the  generic  consciousness  must  also 
be  received  in  a  living  way  into  the  personal.  Thus  only  is 
the  personal  consciousness  perfected;  and  this  must  be  done 
indeed  by  the  obligatory  love,  which  places  the  person  at  the 
service  of  the  genus,  and  by  which  everything  individual  is 
subordinated  to  a  single  conscious  aim,  to  which  the  person- 
ality then  sacrifices   himself.     Although,  therefore,  the  pre- 

1  Christus  und  seine  Zeugen,  trans,  by  Fabarius,  1859.  ^  Luke  iv.  18. 

^  §  107,  2.     Cf.  vol.  ii.  §§  40,  62,  p.  219. 
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official  period  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  self-culture,  if  it  is  to 
be  a  preparation  for  the  vocation,  it  must  needs  have  already 
an  intrinsic,  ideal  relation  to  the  latter.  Let  us  consider  this 
point  more  closely.  Already  before  His  Baptism,  Christ  had 
the  Divine-human  self-consciousness,  although  the  task  of 
ratifying  and  attesting  it  was  still  incumbent  on  Him.^  On 
one  side  this  self-consciousness  must  have  been  a  blessed  one ; 
He  knew  Himself  pure,  and  in  the  undisturbed  relation  of 
Son  to  Father.  But  the  more  He  came  to  know  the 
world  and  humanity,  the  more  He  must  have  perceived  the 
nnhappiness,  the  sin  and  guilt,  burdening  men,  and  found 
Himself  in  sharp  contrast  with  their  aims  and  pursuits.  Now, 
from  the  very  contact  of  His  blessedness  and  riches  with  the 
wretchedness  and  poverty  of  the  world,  there  must  have 
sprung  up  in  Him,  on  one  hand,  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  on  the 
other,  loving  thoughts,  not  of  judgment,  but  of  mercy,  which 
had  relation  to  His  life-mission  to  humanity.  At  the  distinc- 
tion of  His  person  from  the  genus,  at  a  merely  negative 
tendency  of  His  generic  consciousness.  He  could  not  stop. 
There  was  added  loving  sympathy  not  merely  towards  His 
more  immediate  circle,  but  towards  humanity.  We  see  this 
from  the  very  act  of  His  coming  to  John's  baptism,  which 
was  as  little  a  bare  ceremony  to  Him  as  it  was  a  baptism  of 
repentance.'"^  What  led  Him  to  this  act.  Scripture  declares  in 
the  words:  "Thus  it  behoves  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness."^ 
What,  then,  is  the  service  which  Jesus  wishes  to  present 
in  John's  presence,  since  it  cannot  have  been  repentance  ? 
The  Johannine  baptism  was  not  only  a  baptism  of  repentance, 
but  had  an  essential  relation  to  the  approaching  kingdom  of 
■  God.  Nay,  the  kernel  in  true  repentance  is  fervent  longing 
for  God's  holy  kingdom,  and  readiness  to  devote  oneself 
to  it  in  denial  and  forgetfulness  of  self  Thus  then  Jesus,  in 
whose  heart  lived  sorrow  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  longing 
to  save  it,  along  with  desire  to  surrender  Himself  for  its  sake, 
recognizes  in  the  baptism  of  John  the  divine  challenge  to 
Him  to  make  the  confession  of  readiness,  in  perfect  denial  and 
forgetfulness  of  self,  to  devote  Himself  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Further,  His  pure  consciousness  of  God's  holy  righteous- 
ness, as  well  as  the  whole  theocratic  institution  with  its 
»  Luke  iL  49  ;  §  107,  1.         »  Cf.  Piper's  Zeugen,  p.  179  ff.        '  Matt.  iii.  15. 
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sacrificial  cultus  in  Jerusalem,  at  which  He  had  been  present 
according  to  law,  testified  to  Him  the  way  in  which  salvation 
can  come  and  God's  kingdom  be  founded,  namely,  by  atone- 
ment and  redemption.  Thus  that  confession  of  willingness  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness  included  in  its  meaning  readiness  to 
sacrifice  Himself,  even  to  the  point  of  death.  Even  the 
outward  symbolism  of  John's  baptism — the  submersion  of  the 
outward  man  in  order  to  rise  again  to  new  life — was  pre- 
eminently adapted  to  express  the  readiness  to  give  Himself  up 
entirely  for  the  good  of  God's  kingdom.  Afterwards,  Jesus 
Himself  called  His  passion  a  cup,  which  He  must  drink,  and 
His  death  a  baptism  with  which  He  must  be  baptized.-^ 
This  may  be  a  hint  to  us  respecting  the  way  in  which  Christ 
regarded  His  baptism,  so  far  as  it  was  a  service.  It  is  to 
Him  a  symbol  of  the  baptism  which  is  to  plunge  Him  into 
the  bitterest  sufiferings.  He  makes  His  baptism  an  expression 
of  the  most  perfect  readiness  for  self-sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  This  sacrifice  He  presents  to  God,  even 
as  Luke  speaks  of  a  prayer  of  Jesus  at  His  baptism.  God 
accepts  it;  and  this  service  of  Christ's  had  for  its  divine 
converse  a  divine  gift.  His  prayer  opens  heaven,  and  there 
sounds  over  Him  from  heaven  the  divine  answer :  "  Thou  art 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,."  upon  which 
the  endowment  for  the  Messianic  office  followed.  God  Him- 
self here  performs  the  first  baptism  ^-ith  the  Holy  Spirit — the 
foundation  of  all  subsequent  baptisms.  By  divine  word  and 
act  the  Son  of  man  receives  the  absolutely  satisfactory  answer 
to  His  question,  to  His  declared  readiness  to  surrender  Him- 
self to  and  for  the  world.  He  receives  the  divine  assurance, 
no  longer  merely  of  His  personal,  but  also  of  His  official  Divine 
Sonship,  and  therefore  that  He  has  not  merely  the  inner  or 
subjective,  but  also  the  divine,  objectively  sealed,  vocation  to 
devote  Himself  to  the  redemption  of  humanity.  To  seek 
such  objective  assurance,  and  that  within  the  0.  T.  ordinances, 
was  part  of  the  righteousness  which  He  had  to  fulfil.  Thus, 
in  Jesus'  baptism,  the  confession  of  His  readiness  to  sacrifice 
Himself  for  God's  cause,  the  lowly  humility  that  commits  itself 
to  God,  and  the  desire  to  be  inducted  into  His  office  by  the 
Father,  are  united  with  the  fulfilment  of  that  wish.  He  is 
1  Luke  xii.  50  ;  Mark  x.  3S. 
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inaugurated  by  the  0.  T.  for  the  founding  of  the  new 
covenant.  Henceforward,  by  Divine  gift  His  personal  per- 
fection is  ripened  into  redeeming  strength  in  reference  to  His 
wisdom,  His  knowledge  of  heavenly  things,  His  holiness,  His 
might  and  miraculous  power.^  The  kingdom  of  heaven  has 
already  come  down,  and  is  present  in  Him,  for  He  is  in 
heaven,  and  heaven  in  Him.^  His  person  is  the  personal 
revelation  of  God,  the  world's  centre.  "The  angels  of  God 
ascend  and  descend  upon  the  Son  of  man."  And  this  con- 
sciousness, including  in  it  withal  His  mediatorial  mission 
between  God  and  the  world,  is  a  new  thing  even  to  His 
personal  consciousness.  Such  a  person  has  now  for  His  aim 
and  object  nothing  less  than  entire  humanity.  Jesus  is  led 
towards  humanity  by  His  love  as  well  as  by  the  consciousness 
of  Himself  as  the  true  Son  of  humanity  pertaining  thereto.  His 
central  position  in  relation  to  the  race  is  shown  first  in  His 
love  which  embraces  entire  humanity  without  exception,  and 
with  perfect  cordiality,  and  again  in  this,  that  His  chief  concern 
is  with  that  which  is  central  in  every  man,  with  the  founding 
of  new  Divine  life. 

Nevertheless,  His  ethical,  personal  Godmanhood  was  not  so 
concluded  in  His  baptism  that  the  absolute  consummation  of 
His  ethical  Godmanhood  was  already  given  prior  to  His  ofl&ce. 
Kather,  as  the  office  is  the  fruit  of  the  ethical  maturity 
culminating  in  His  baptism,  so  it  imposes  new  problems  on 
the  Person,  the  solution  of  which  forms  the  transition  to  the 
absolute  consummation  of  His  Person,  and  therefore  raises  it 
to  a  new  stage.  Thus,  office  and  person  intertwine  in  Him. 
If  before  His  baptism  the  process  was  personally  ethical  (self- 
culture),  now  it  is  officially  ethical,  which  also  initiates  a 
higher  stage  of  His  ethical  Godmanhood.  Hence  even  during 
His  official  life,  assaults  have  to  be  repelled,  which  have 
withal  a  personal  side.^  But  then  again  He  interweaves  both 
His  personal  consummation  and  that  of  humanity  in  the 
closest  way  with  that  central  position  of  His.  If  He  wills 
the  redemption  and  consummation  of  humanity.  He  must  also 
will  Himself  as  the  centre,  outside  which  is  no  salvation ; 
and  in  willing  His  central  position  and  personal  consumma- 

1  John  iii.  11-13,  cf.  ii.  24  ;  Matt.  iv.  17 ;  John  i.  51,  52. 
»  John  iii.  13.  ^  Luke  xx.  28. 
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tion,  He  wills  the  redemption  and  consummation  of  humanity. 
There  is  no  centre  without  a  circle,  no  circle  without  a  centre. 
Thus,  in  virtue  of  the  love  by  which  He  wills  Himself  as 
the  Head  of  humanity,^  and  makes  Himself  such,  He  reckons 
the  consummation  of  His  people  part  of  His  personal  con- 
summation, often  calling  it  His  own  glorification.^  And  by 
the  two  together  He  glorifies  His  Father.^ 

1  John  xviii.  36,  37  f. 

2  Johnviii.  54,  xi.  4,  xii.  16,  23,  28,  xiii.  31,  32,  xiv.  13,  xv.  8,  xvi.  14. 
xvii.  1,  5,  10. 

'  John  xvii. 
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THE  GODMANHOOD  OF  CHRIST  AS  OFFICIAL. 

§109. 

The  usual  division  of  Christ's  official  activity  into  a  threefold 
office,  rightly  understood,  is  justifiable  both  historically 
and  in  itself. 

Literature. — Cf.  Ernesti,  Opi.isc.  Theol.  de  Officio  CJiristi 
Triplici,  1773,  411  ff.  Pdtschl,  ut  supra,  i.  2.  503.  iii.  360  ff. 
Frank,  iS7/st.  d.  chr.  Wahrh.,  ii.  194  ff.  A.  Krauss,  Das  Mittler- 
iverk  nach  dem  Schema  des  Munus  triplex,  Jahrh.f.  d.  Tlieol.  1872, 
xvii.  595-655.     Ebrard,  Chr.  Dogm.  ed.  2,  ii.  398. 

1.  It  has  long  been  usual  in  the  Evangelical  Church  to 
represent  the  work  of  salvation  in  the  form  of  the  diverse 
function  or  office  of  Christ,  either  twofold  or,  stiU  more 
completely,  threefold.^  The  division  into  prophetic,  high- 
priestly,  kingly,  in  the  Eeformation  age  was  especially  worked 
out  by  Calvin.^  In  the  Lutheran  Church,  J.  Gerhard  was  its 
first  successful  advocate.^  StUl  the  mode  of  treatment  varies 
very  much,  even  where  a  triplicity  is  accepted,  and  not 
merely,  as  often  happens,  the  priestly  and  kingly  offices. 
Some  find  all   three   offices  already  in   Christ's  earthly  life. 

^  Beginnings  are  found,  in  addition  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (see  below), 
in  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  where  the  distinction  and  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices  are  worked  out.  Eusebius  has 
already  the  threefold  division.  Eespecting  other  traces  of  the  same  in 
Lactantius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  etc.,  cf.  Krauss. 

*  Instit.  L.  ii.  15.  1. 

3  J.  Gerhardi  Loci  Theol.,  Loc.  iv.  de  Persona  et  Officio  Christi.  Still  the 
Brentzian  Catechism  current  in  Wiirtemberg  also  has  already  the  threefold 
division.  The  other  Lutheran  dogmatists  in  the  16th  century,  and  even 
L.  Hutter,  usually  have  a  twofold  division,  the  prophetic  office  being  joined  to 
the  priestly. 

9H1 
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Otliers  transfer  the  kingly  office  to  the  state  of  exaltation 
(so  Keckermann,  among  moderns  Thomasius,  v.  Hofmann,  and 
A.  Schweizer),  whereas  the  Socinians  do  not  acknowledge  the 
priestly  office  also  on  earth,  but  only  the  prophetic.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  offices  is  divided  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  states.  Further,  the  offices  are  made  so 
independent  by  some,  and  represented  with  such  a  want  of 
inner  continuity,  that  the  unity  of  Christ's  work  and  mission 
is  lost.  This  is  the  case  not  merely  when  no  connection  is 
conceded  to  the  prophetic  and  priestly  offices  with  the  kingly 
upon  earth,  but  also,  conversely,  when  the  kingly  alone  is 
supposed  to  retain  a  place  in  the  state  of  exaltation,  the 
priestly  and  prophetic  not  continuing.^  Moreover,  the 
particular  offices  are  very  differently  defined,  and  do  not  by 
any  means  always  attain  a  clear  and  sharp  conception.  The 
^jrophetic  office  is  often  placed  in  the  background,  and  even 
attached  to  the  priestly,  because  the  latter  in  the  0.  T.  is  in 
part  a  teaching  office.  Where  it  emerges  independently,  it  is 
viewed  now  as  an  office  of  legislatio  (so  especially  on  the 
Eomish  side),  now  as  a  teaching  office  in  general,  embracing 
law  and  gospel ;  finally,  even  Christ's  holy  walk  and  example, 
as  well  as  His  miraculous  deeds,  are  reckoned  part  of  the 
prophetic  office.^  The  high-priestly  office  is  discovered  partly 
on  earth  in  Christ's  vicarious  obedience,  active  and  passive, 
partly  also  in  heaven  in  His  intercession,  which  presents  His 
merits  or  wounds  to  the  Father  (so  Calov  and  some  of  the 
Bengel  school).  The  benediction  also  is  connected  therewith. 
The  intercession  and  benediction  are  occasionally  defined  in 
such  a  way  that  the  kingly  office  suffers  loss  from  them. 
Finally,  not  merely  is  the  kingly  office  to  some  extent  resolved 
into  the  prophetic  and  confounded  therewith  (knowledge  being 
treated  in  an  intellectualistic  spirit  as  the  all-ruling  factor  and 

1  Frank,  on  the  other  hand  {ut  supra,  ii.  195),  will  have  no  juxtaposition  of 

the  three  offices  in  any  form,  and  hence  rejects  the  doctrine  altogether,  because 
the  work  of  atonement  embraces  everything,  the  prophetic  office  as  a  pre-supposi- 
tion,  the  kingly  as  a  consequence. 

2  HoUaz  {Examen  Theologicum  acroamat.  P.  iii.  sect.  1,  cap.  3,  qu.  101) 
ascribes  to  the  prophetic  office  the  institution  and  conservation  of  the  preaching 
office  and  the  Sacraments,  nay,  even  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  vocation, 
illumination,  conversion,  regeneration,  renovation — briefly,  everything  pertain- 
ing, e.g.,  to  the  kingly  office. 
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the  kingdom  of  Christ  vanishing  into  a  mere  ideal  kingdom  of 
truth  or  virtue,  e.g.  in  Eationalism),  or  in  a  spiritualistic  way- 
resolved  into  mere  spiritual  operations,  but  conversely  also  it 
is  employed  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  clerical  or  hierarchical 
authority.  Where  it  is  framed  on  the  pure  N.  T.  type,  and 
fixed  independently  and  definitely,  it  is  explained  now  merely 
as  the  exercise  of  redeeming  power  within  the  individual  soul 
in  order  to  its  assurance  of  salvation  or  sanctification,  now 
as  the  founding  and  conserving  of  the  Church,  now — with 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  two  states — as  the  dominion 
of  the  exalted  God-man  in  and  over  the  world.  The  Lutherans 
are  fond  of  speaking  of  that  regnum  potentice  over  the  universe, 
which  Christ  indeed  always  had  essentially  in  virtue  of  His 
Deity,  but  which  He  concealed  if  He  did  not  lay  down  in  the 
state  of  exinauition,  completely  resuming  it  in  the  exaltation  ; 
the  Eeformed,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  emphasize  the 
regnum  gratice,  which  issues  according  to  both  Confessions  in 
the  regnum  glorice. 

2.  In  this  way  the  inequality  and  uncertainty  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  redemptive  work  on  the  scheme  of  the  doctrine 
of  offices  supplied  to  criticism  sufficient  points  of  attack ;  and 
thus  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Ernesti's  attack  on  the 
whole  doctrine  found  response,  modern  writers  also  following 
in  his  wake  and  redoubling  his  assaults.^ 

Eitschl  attacks  even  the  word  "  office "  as  unsuitable, 
because  office  is  a  special  calling  with  a  view  to  realizing  a 
legal  or  moral  community  upon  conditions  of  law.^  He 
prefers  "  calling."  But  a  law  is  not  merely  established  by 
"  positive "  human  enactment ;  there  is  also  a  Divine  law  ; 
nay,  the  latter  is  the  basis  of  all  actual  law.  For  this  reason 
also  law  is  by  no  means  in  contradiction  to  the  moral, 
although  not  identical  therewith ;  and  just  as  little  ought 
law  to  be  ignored  or  negatived  by  the  moral  Office  denotes 
a  unity  of  law  and  duty,  and  more  definitely  than  the  word 
calling  implies   an  antithesis  to   mere  private  life,  however 

*  So  especially  Eitschl,  ut  supra,  Frank  (ii.  195  0".,  222),  whilst  Schenkel, 
Beck,  and  others  at  least  do  not  follow  the  present  division.  On  the  other  hand, 
Schleiennacher  uses  it,  and  it  is  followed  by  Marheinecke,  Lange,  Martensen, 
Eeifif,  and  others, 

»  III.  376  f. 
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well  ordered,  and  therefore  implies  a  relation  to  a  common 
life,  and  the  public  interests  of  such  a  life  which  have  a  claim 
upon  official  activity.  The  allusion  to  a  "  legally  privileged 
office  "  and  its  clerical  abuse,  moreover,  is  here  irrelevant,  and 
the  expression  "  calling  "  is  just  as  exposed  to  the  possibility 
of  abuse  as  "  office ; "  for  one  may  speak  of  subjective  in 
opposition  to  objective  calling,  but  not  of  subjective  office. 
More  to  the  point  seems  the  objection  common  since  Emesti's 
days,  to  the  effect  that  the  expressions  prophet,  priest,  king, 
are  figurative,  therefore  indefinite,  lacking  in  clear  precise 
distinctiveness,  and  overlapping  in  their  meaning ;  or  if  a 
definite  idea  be  attached  to  each  of  the  offices,  they  fall  apart 
into  an  independence  which  dissolves  the  unity  of  the  work 
of  salvation.  But  as  concerns  the  first  point,  or  the  allegation 
that  the  three  titles  affirm  nothing  definite  and  distinctive,  but 
the  one  is  rather  already  involved  in  the  correct  idea  of  the 
other,  this  objection  applies  indeed  to  such  a  doctrine  of  the 
offices  as  is  often  met  with  in  the  history  of  Dogmatics,  but 
not  to  the  doctrine  rightly  treated.  The  demand  underlying 
this  objection  is  just;  but  we  shall  see  presently  that  the 
offices  may  be  definitely  distinguished  in  idea  notwithstanding 
their  interconnection.  Further,  it  must  indeed  be  conceded 
that  these  three  offices  had  a  different  signification  in  the 
theocracy  of  the  0.  T.,  a  signification  transcended  in  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  old  covenant  the  priest  slew  the  sacrificial 
victims,  and  watched  over  the  purity  and  holiness  of  the 
ceremonial  law  in  behalf  of  himself  and  others  ;  the  king  stood 
at  the  head  of  a  particular  commonwealth,  and  by  means  of 
power  and  authority  had  to  watch  over  the  outward  existence  of 
the  political  community ;  the  most  usual  work  of  the  prophets 
was  to  guard  the  weKare  and  progress  of  the  community  by 
means  of  the  Word.  All  this  is  transcended  in  the  new 
covenant,  where  the  ends  and  means  of  the  three  offices  are 
partially  different.  But  despite  these  differences,  which  in- 
deed are  conceded  beforehand  in  the  typical  application  of  the 
0.  T.,  a  common  element  is  left,  which  is  pre-eminently 
adapted  for  use  in  the  language  of  the  N.  T.  And  that 
definite  ideas  may  be  attached  to  the  expressions  without 
prejudice  to  their  figurativeness,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  0.  T.  kingship  and  priesthood  were  kept  separate  by 
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law.  Prophecy  again  rose  in  opposition  to  both,  according  to 
need.  From  this  it  follows  that  what  characterizes  the  essence 
of  each  of  the  offices  constitutes  something  well  capable  of 
distinction  from  the  rest,  and  that  they  do  not  merge  into  each 
other,  although  a  prophet  like  Moses  had  also  the  kingly,  or  a 
king  like  David  the  prophetic  character,  nay,  although  prophecy 
sees  the  consummation  of  the  theocracy  in  the  union  of  the 
three  offices  in  One.^  Also  the  objection  that  the  three  offices 
ought  not  to  be  co-ordinated  with  each  other,  or  treated  as  of 
equal  worth,  because  on  the  contrary  the  work  of  atonement 
alone  is  the  central  work,  to  which  all  Christ's  functions  are 
related,  is  not  convincing  ;  for  the  atonement,  which  the  high- 
priestly  office  specifically  subserves  as  means,  is  not  an 
exhaustive  description  of  the  saving  good  which  we  owe  to 
Christ,  although  the  fundamental  and  central  one.  For  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  or  of  God  also  is  an  essentially  precious 
good,  and  its  communication  is  no  mere  presupposition  and 
means  in  reference  to  the  atonement ;  and  just  so  the  kingly 
office  also  is  no  mere  consequence  of  the  high-priestly  office. 
The  founding  of  the  new  personality  and  of  a  new  common 
life  is  the  final  aim,  to  which  even  Christ's  high-priesthood  is 
subservient.^  But,  to  speak  generally,  a  relation  of  mutual 
conditionaUty  or  dependence  obtains,  without  prejudice  to  the 
independent  significance  of  each  one  of  the  three  offices  or 
functions  of  Christ.  To  each  one  its  special  significance  must 
be  assigned,  but  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  all  to  be  closely 
combined  with  the  entire  personality  and  treated  as  its  self- 
manifestation.  By  this  means  the  unity  of  the  work  of  salva- 
tion is  discerned,  which  unity  is  preserved  in  detail  by  the 
fact,  that  no  one  of  the  offices  fills  up  a  moment  of  time  alone, 
but  the  others  are  always  co-operative,  although  one  exists 
in  preponderance  according  to  the  historical  relations  and 
functions.  Herewith  at  once  the  further  position  is  established, 
that  the  earthly  life  ought  not  to  be  assigned  to  the  pro- 
phetic and  priestly  offices  only,  and  the  state  of  exaltation  only 
to  the  kingly,  as  if  the  kingship  were  not  yet  active  in  the 
state  of  humiliation,  nor  the  prophetic  or  high-priestly  in  the 

1  Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 

-  Frank  himself  must  again  concede  that  Christ  must  be  thought  as  King 
before  the  completion  of  the  work  of  redemption  on  earth. 

DoKXER. — Christ.  Doct.  hi.  2  B 
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state  of  exaltation.  Just  as  little  ought  the  high-priestly  to 
be  conceived  without  the  kingly,  which  first  confers  its  full 
force  and  significance  on  the  former,  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  shows.  This  also  implies  that  tlie  different  offices 
ought  not  to  be  divided  between  the  two  natures,  as  if  one 
belonged  only  to  the  Divine  nature,  the  other  to  the  human.^ 
But  this  view  does  not,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  preclude 
the  state  of  exaltation  adding  something  new  to  the  threefold 
office ;  nor,  again,  can  any  contradiction  to  the  inner  unbroken 
interconnection  of  the  offices  be  found  in  the  circumstance, 
that  Christ's  mediatorial  work  puts  now  this,  now  that  side 
in  the  foreground.^ 

Observation. — The  exposition  given  shows  from  a  new  side, 
that  the  ordinary  division  of  Christology  into  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person,  States,  and  Office  of  Christ  is  untenable.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  method  commends  itself,  because  it  embraces 
all  three  under  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Person.  For  if  the 
former  division  be  adhered  to,  there  must  necessarily  be  con- 
flict about  the  doctrine  of  the  States  between  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person,  which  is  incomplete  without  the  doctrine  of  the 
States,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Offices,  which  yet  again  are 
merely  the  Person  in  His  actuality  or  seK-revelation,  At  the 
same  time,  in  our  way  provision  is  made  most  naturally  for 
unity  and  continuity,  despite  the  plurality  of  states  and 
offices.  It  also  follows-  that  no  separation  of  the  natures  is 
possible  in  reference  to  the  work  of  Christ,  when  the  offices 
are  thua  referred  to  the  Person ;  for  if  the  acting  Person  in 
the  work  is  the  God-man,  His  activities  are  Divine-human.^ 

S^,  In  point  of  fact,  the  excellency  of  the  doctrine  of  Offices 

'  As  e.g.  Eitschl  would  have  the  prophetic  activity  conceived  as  Divine 
revelation,  the  representation  of  God  to  men,  the  priestly  action  merely  as  the 
representation  of  men  to  God, — a  distinction  which  is  of  course  precarious  if 
all  Christ's  action  is  regarded,  really  and  objectively,  not  merely  in  subjective 
conception,  as  Divine-human,  because  the  act  of  the  God-man. 

-  Krauss  aptly  says  (p.  648) :  "  The  three  offices  are  the  dififerent  relations  of 
collective  mediatorial  acts  to  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  mediatorial 
activity."  P.  600  :  "The  tria  munera,  according  to  Calvin,  are  not  three 
actions  or  classes  of  actions  to  be  distributed  between  different  historical  periods, 
but  three  sides  presented  by  the  mediatorial  work  to  speculative  research." 
Although  Schleiermacher  raises  objections  against  the  threefold  division  of  the 
offices  in  old  Evangelical  doctrine,  yet  the  advantage  of  its  use  preponderates 
with  him  on  historic  and  dogmatic  grounds,  and  he  himself  follows  this  division 
in  his  exposition  of  the  work  of  Christ. 

•  Among  modems,  Frank  also  acknowledges  this,  ut  supra,  p.  231. 
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is  not  merely  tlie  plaatic  character  of  the  expression,  easily 
yielding  a  clear  sense,  but  also  its  historic  and  intrinsic  worth. 
The  former  lies  in  this,  that  the  beginnings  of  this  division 
are  found  already  in  the  ancient  Church,  Mid  that  the  word 
Xpto-To?,  Anointed,  is  early  referred  to  the-  fact  of  His  being 
King,  Prophet,  Priest.  Just  so  the  division  has  New  Testament 
support.^  This  triple  division  is  of  special  value,  because  it 
sets  in  vivid  light  the  continuity  between  the  0.  T.  theocracy 
and  Christianity ;  for  it  is  these  three  offices  through  which 
the  former  was  founded  and  preserved.  The  fact  of  the  con- 
summation of  the  0;  T.  being  given  in  Christ  may  be  made 
specially  clear  by  this,  that  in  Him  is  demonstrably  given  the 
consummation  of  the  offices,  through  which  the  0.  T.  became 
what  it  was.  Now  the  three  offices  of  the  old  covenant  had 
the  following  meaning.  The  office  of  the  kings  and  judges  had 
to  control  the  relation  of  the  citizens  to  the  theocracy,  to  keep 
them  together  as  a  community,  and  guard  them  against  foes 
external  and  internal.  The  priests  presided  over  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  God  as  mediators  of  reciprocal  intercourse  ; 
for  as  they  presented  prayers  and  sacrifices  as  from  the  Church, 
so  again  they  distributed  blessing  as  from  God.  They  were 
the  naticm's  mouth,  to  God  in  prayer  and  sacritice,.  and  God's 
mouth  to  the  nation  in  dispensing  blessing  and  theocratic 
forgiveness.  The  separation  of  these  first  two>  offices  was 
acknowledged  to  be  necessary  from  the  days-  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  was  specially  indispensable  under  the  kings.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  tliis  separation  of  authorities  was  often  the 
occasion  of  jealousy  and  discord  Hence  a  tliircl  office,  bound 
to  no  order,  not  permanent  or  hereditary,  but  only  arising  in 
time  of  need — the  prophetic — had  to  play  the  part  of  mediator, 
to  kindle  new  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  theocracy,  and  by  this 
love  not  merely  to  establish  peace  between  the  authorities,  but 
also  to  lead  the  developing  revelation  onward.""^  Now,  that  this 
severance  of  the  powers,  although  at  first  necessary  on  account 
of  sin,  as  a  bulwark  against  their  abuse,  is  still  an  evil,  is 
acknowledged  even  by  0.  T.  prophecy,  and  the  innermost 
pulse,  so  to  speak,  of  the  history  of  prophecy  is  to  be  found  in 

1  Acts  ii.  22  ;  Rev.  i.  5,  iii.  14  ;  John  xviii.  36  {Hccr^Xiis) ;  cf.   Eph.  i,  7,  20  ; 
Col.  i.  12-20  ;  Phil.  ii.  5-11  ;  afxufiii  ;  cf.  Heb.  vii.-ix. 
*  QL  Schleiermacher,  Chr.  Gl.  n.  U2fi.,.%  102 J'.. 
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the  effort  to  interweave  these  three  ofl&ces  together,  and  to 
contemplate  them  in  the  Messianic  image,  instead  of  in  their 
distribution  among  several  persons.  For  not  one  of  the  three 
could  exist  in  its  full  force  and  purity,  if  the  rest  were  want- 
ing to  it,  and  if  the  capacity  for  all  three  was  not  found  in 
one  person.  Now  in  Christ — this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
triple  division — the  threefold  office  was  united,  not  merely  in 
the  way  of  addition,  externally,  as  in  a  triple  crown,  but 
inwardly,  or  in  such  a  way  that  they  mutually  interpenetrate, 
and  each  one  of  the  three,  rightly  understood,  carries  the  two 
others  in  itself,  but  in  its  own  fashion.  Thus  Christ's  entire 
official  action  forms  a  unity  as  a  true  mirror  of  His  person  ; 
but  observation  is  directed  to  this  one  collective  activity,  or 
vitality  of  His  Messianic  person,  which  forms  a  finished  whole, 
under  three  definitely  distinguishable  points  of  view, 

4,  But  how  the  three  offices  mutually  interpenetrate  in  His 
action,  how  each  of  them  requires  the  force  residing  in  the 
others  for  its  own  completion,  will  be  rendered  evident  by 
considering  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  division.  If  we  look 
first  at  the  humanity  to  be  redeemed  by  Christ,  the  character 
of  the  force  necessary  for  healing  and  for  imparting  full 
health  to  the  individual  and  the  whole  follows  from  the 
character  of  the  need  and  the  malady  to  be  removed.  Now 
sin,  as  we  saw,  leads  to  darkening  of  the  consciousness  of  God, 
the  world,  and  self,  so  that  henceforth  sin  and  error  by  a  sad 
reciprocal  influence  evoke  a  state  of  spiritual  darkness.  Over 
against  this  state,  Christ  is  the  ^m  tov  Koafiov  by  teaching 
and  example — the  prophetic  office.  Again,  sin  works  guilt, 
and  the  consciousness  of  guilt  is  not  incidental,  but  necessary 
to  the  consciousness  of  deserved  punishment.  To  abolish 
guilt  and  punishment,  to  bring  atonement,  is  the  proper  high- 
p)riestly  function.  But  since,  finally,  sin  advances  to  inherent 
and  generic  evil,  becoming  evil  propensity  and  evil  strength, 
which  bring  with  them  decay  and  death  to  the  world,  the 
Eedeemer  must  also  have  the  power  to  impart  to  the  world 
the  principles  of  regeneration,  sanctification,  and  the  new  life, 
and  thus  to  vanquish  sin  itself  along  with  its  effects,  even 
death.  But  all  this  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  individual  is  also  the  perfecting  of  humanity  or  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.     Thus  He  is  also  the  King. — But  the  same 
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truth  may  also  be  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  God,  whose 
perfect  revelation  is  to  appear  through  Christ's  official  activity. 
Over  against  the  three  foes — error,  guilt  and  sin,  death  ^ — 
stand  Wisdom,  holy  Love,  and  holy  Potver  animated  by  both 
as  a  healing  power  and  a  revelation  of  God.  In  these  three 
fundamental  definitions  God's  revelation  of  Himself  is  com- 
pleted, and  thus  the  threefold  office  of  Christ  is  also  the  pure 
mirror  of  the  perfect  idea  of  God.  For  in  His  living  personal 
activity  or  office  Christ  is  also  the  Divine-human,  historically- 
realized  image  of  God,  and  restores  that  image  in  us  through 
illumination,  justification,  and  sanctification.  Hence  there 
must  always  be  essential  defects  in  the  fundamental  appre- 
hension of  Christianity,  where  this  union  of  the  three  offices 
in  Christ  is  not  acknowledged,  where  His  individual  words, 
acts,  sufferings,  are  not  considered  from  the  view-point  of  this 
unity,  where  they  are  rather  severed  from  each  other,  or  even 
one  only  is  neglected.  Hence  a  touchstone  for  the  integrity 
of  Christianity,  or  the  completeness  of  a  system,  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  attitude  taken  to  Christ's  threefold  office.  The  Socinians 
and  Rationalists  stop  in  reference  to  Christ's  office  on  earth  at 
the  ^prophetic,  discovering  its  mediatorial  element  in  teaching 
and  example  only,  whereas  they  transfer  the  priesthood  and 
kingship  to  the  state  of  exaltation.  This  presupposes  either 
that  sin  has  its  ground  in  error,  regeneration  therefore  being  a 
consequence  of  a  better,  more  powerful  knowledge  of  the  truth 
(Intellectualism),  or  that  the  natural  strength  of  the  will, 
stimulated  perhaps  by  example,  is  a  match  for  sin.  The  reflex 
effect  of  this  view  on  the  conception  of  Christ's  Person  is  the 
notion,  that  there  is  no  need  of  such  arrangements  as  the 
incarnation  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  the  world ;  nor 
would  the  incarnation  be  possible,  if  the  fundamental  relation 
between  God  and  the  world  is  conceived  deistically;  and 
therefore  living  communion  would  not  be  the  aim  either  of 
God  or  man.  The  sole  emphasizing  of  the  high-pricstly  office 
would  give  countenance  to  a  quietistic  Mysticism  or  Anti- 
nomianism ;  nor,  without  enlightenment  respecting  Christ's 
holiness  and  our  unholiness  and  guilt,  would  a  wholesome 
consciousness  of  guilt  arise,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be 

1  Cf.  Leydecker,  De  Veritate  Reltgionis  ReformatcB  s.  Evangeliae,  1.  iv.  c.  9, 
3 ;  Krauss,  p.  606. 
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remedied.  Such  a  reconciliation  would  be  magical  Eatlier 
sincere  repentance  is  necessary  in  order  to  appropriation  of  the 
merit  of  Christ.  When,  finally,  the  hiTigly  office  is  taken  into 
view  in  a  one-sided  way,  a  false  tendency  to  the  Christian 
commonwealth,  to  the  outer  side  of  God's  kingdom,  will 
insinuate  itself,  a  Practicalism  or  Hierarchism,  either  in  ab- 
solutistic,  or  aristocratic,  or  democratic  farm,  where  the  chief 
stress  is  laid  on  the  visible  side,  instead  of  on  the  inner 
religious  process.  But  «ven  if  merely  one  office  is  left  out  of 
account,  important  perversions  must  needs  creep  in.  For 
without  the  prophetic  office  the  preparation  of  man  for  the 
work  of  salvation  would  be  wanting ;  without  the  high-priestly 
only  so  much  remains  of  the  prophetic  and  kingly  as  is  con- 
gruous with  a  humanistic  form  of  the  general  life.  But  if  the 
basis  were  thus  withdrawn  of  a  real  second  birth  of  humanity 
through  Christ,  the  other  two  offices  also  could  no  longer  be 
known  in  their  entire  force  and  significance.  Finally,  were  the 
kingly  office  placed  permanently  at  least  in  the  background,  the 
redemption  of  the  individual  would  be  severed  from  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  general  life,  and  an  unchristian  Separatism  and 
Individualism  would  enter  instead  of  the  Christian  common 
spirit.  The  advance  from  faith  to  love  would  come  to  a 
standstill.  The  grace  of  forgiveness  itself  would  be  made 
subservient  to  a  spiritualistic  Egoism.  On  these  grounds  all 
three  are  necessary  to  the  completeness  and  perfect  efficiency 
of  Christ's  office. 

5.  This  is  perhaps  now  conceded  without  further  remark. 
But  it  is  harder  and  yet  not  less  important  to  recognize  that 
these  three  offices  are  not  merely  united  in  Christ  co-ordinately, 
so  to  speak  cumulative,  but  are  so  mutually  interpenetrative, 
and  that  as  well  in  the  state  of  humiliation  as  of  exaltation, 
that  all  His  speaking  and  acting,  doing  and  suffering,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  His  entire  office,  and  are 
consequently  to  be  considered  under  a  threefold  aspect.  Some, 
for  example,  are  inclined  to  put  Christ's  hingly  office  during 
the  state  of  humiliation  far  in  the  shade,  and  to  let  it  really 
only  take  rank  after  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  But  if 
Christ  did  not  already  enter  on  His  office  as  the  king,  which 
He  is  in  Himself,  and  for  which  He  was  born,  the  ethical  value 
of  His  humiliation  will  be  very  seriously  diminished.     The 
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greatness  of  His  condescension  even  to  deatli,  and  its  inner 
value,  are  only  rightly  perceived  against  the  background  of 
the  royalty  pertaining  to  Him  properly  and  by  divine  gift, 
the  background  of  His  inner  regal  majesty.  Hence  in  what 
follows  we  shall  begin  with  the  hinghj  office,  which  pertains  to 
Him  actually  as  the  result  of  His  ethical  Godmanhood.^  Just 
so  it  is  common  to  find  His  high-priestly  office  in  His  last 
days  only.  But  He  not  merely  bore  in  Himself  the  priestly 
mind,  which  certainly  shone  most  brightly  in  His  last  days, 
from  the  beginning,  but  exercised  it  in  labour,  prayer,  and 
blessing.  Even  in  the  demonstrations  of  his  power  He  was 
partly  determined  by  His  high-priestly  love.^  Nor  did  He 
exercise  His  teaching  office  without  the  consciousness  of  His 
kingly  office,  nor  without  the  high-priestly  gentleness  and 
patience  which  adapts  itself  condescendingly  to  the  under- 
standing of  backward  souls.  He  would  have  free  spirits,  won 
through  their  own  conviction  and  the  might  of  His  love. 
Although,  therefore,  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  His 
person,  the  kingly  office  and  consciousness  is  the  first  thing — 
the  basis — in  His  official  life  (for  in  it  lies  the  consciousness 
of  His  authority  and  right  in  humanity,  of  His  vocation  or 
duty  and  its  force),  yet  this  king  travels  the  toilsome  way  of 
prophetic  and  priestly  action,  of  teaching  and  suffering,  in 
order  to  win  spirits  and  His  kingdom  in  them,  and  to  implant 
the  free,  conscious  obedience  which  they  owe  to  Him  as  the 
Eevealer  of  the  perfect  law,  nay,  as  already  the  personal 
law  in  Himself.  Finally,  it  is  usual  to  find  the  place  of 
the  prophetitj  office  more  in  the  beginning  merely  of  Christ's 
historic  work.  But  it  pertains  to  Him  also  at  the  end,  nay, 
in  the  exaltation.^ 

^  The  Socinians  consider  Christ  befere  His  resurrection  merely  as  a  holy  indi- 
vidual man  ;  He  became  the  Head  of  humanity  first  through  His  resurrection. 
Apart  from  the  hiatus  thus  arising  in  His  person,  his  high-priestly  action  loses 
its  substitutionary  meaning,  unless  He  performs  it  as  Head.  His  action  is  thus 
absolutely  that  of  a  virtuous  private  man.  Even  His  moral  action,  e.g.  towards 
His  mother,  is  only  perfectly  intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  He  acts  even 
towards  her  as  King  of  the  Divine  kingdom. 

«  Matt.  viii.  17,  ix.  36. 

*  Thomasius  departs  so  far  from  the  triple  division  of  the  offices  that  he  would 
put  the  two  states  in  their  place.  The  offices  are  said  to  coincide  with  the  states, 
— the  high-priestly  office,  to  which  the  prophetic  is  merely  introductory,  coin- 
cides with  the  state  of  humiliation,  the  kingly  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  state  of 
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FIEST  SUBDIVISION. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  STATE  OF  HUMILIATION 
FIRST  POINT. 

§110. 

Christ  lias  the  fuU  power  of  the  true  Messianic  King,  as  even 
His  name  affirms  {i.e.  of  King  in  the  Divine  kingdom), 
although  in  His  state  of  humiliation  He  exercises  it  in 
great  measure  only  in  veiled  form.  He  is  a  King,  who 
must  first  acquire  His  kingdom ;  and  this  cannot  be 
done  by  mere  demonstration  of  power.  Still  less  are 
glory  and  dominion  His  absolute  end;  but  He  places 
the  regal  power  which  He  possesses  at  the  service  of  the 
spiritual  redemption,  the  result  of  which  will  be  the 
kingdom  of  glory  or  the  consummation. 

Observation. — Although,  according  to  what  has  been  said 
(§  98,  3.  §  104),  we  cannot  accept  a  self-emptying  of  the 

exaltation.  Similarly  Frank.  But  the  prophetic  office  is  not  merely  introductory, 
preparatory  ;  it  has  for  its  contents  not  merely  the  reconciliation,  but  also  the 
consummation  of  the  world.  Wisdom  and  true  knowledge  of  God  also  are  inde- 
pendent blessings,  as  error  is  an  independent  evil  (see  p.  385).  It  is  true  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  States  stands  in  intimate  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Offices 
of  Christ,  hut  not  so  as  that  the  state  of  humiliation  represents  only  the  one 
office,  the  exaltation  the  other  ;  but  the  well-founded  three  offices  extend  over 
the  two  states  in  such  a  way  that  each  of  them  is  revealed  in  each  of  the  two 
states,  but  in  each  after  its  own  fashion.  Were  not  the  three,  even  the  kingly, 
revealed  already  on  earth,  our  knowledge,  e.g.  of  Christ  as  King,  would  have  no 
historic  basis.  Whether  in  the  state  of  exaltation  we  find  no  place  for  the  pro- 
phetic office,  as  Frank  along  with  Thomasius  fears  in  opposition  to  the  old 
Lutheran  Dogmatists,  we  shall  see  afterwards.  Accordingly,  the  matter  divides 
itself  for  us  in  the  order  of  the  two  states  in  such  a  way,  that  in  the  first  Sub- 
division we  consider  Christ's  office  in  the  state  of  humiliation,  in  the  second  the 
same  in  the  state  of  exaltation.  The  former  is  His  historically  temporal,  the 
latter  His  eterjial  office.  The  unity  of  the  two  will  consist  in  the  fact,  that  in 
the  former,  rightly  understood,  something  eternal  is  revealed,  while  the  latter 
retains  its  vital  relation  to  time  and  history.  Still  less  than  Thomasius  is  Von 
Hofmann  right,  when  in  reference  to  the  state  of  humiliation  he  puts  into  the 
foreground  only  the  prophetic  office,  the  teaching  and  example  of  self-attesting 
righteousness. 
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Logos  in  the  sense  of  the  modern  Kenosis,  and  ought  not  to 
regard  the  origination  of  the  God-man  Himself,  which  was  a 
manifestation  in  humiliation,  as  a  self-humiliating  act  of  the 
God-man  (for  He  must  have  existed  already,  and  that 
without  humiliation,  if  He  was  to  have  the  possibility  of 
humbling  Himself,  but  He  was  not  before  He  appeared  in 
humiliation),  yet  we  have  a  right  to  speak  of  a  state  of 
humiliation,  nay,  even  of  self-humiliation  of  the  God-man. 
We  do  not  indeed  speak  of  the  former,  because  the  being 
man  in  itself  would  involve  or  be  humiliation  (§  104,  4),  but 
because  it  pertains  to  the  reality  of  humanity  to  reach  the 
dignity  designed  for  it  through  a  course  of  development,  an 
ethical  process,  and  compared  with  this  dignity  of  the  goal 
the  beginnings  must  be  humble.  Again,  we  may  speak  of 
humiliation,  nay  self-humiliation,  not  indeed  of  the  Logos, 
but  of  the  God-man,  inasmuch  as  He  not  merely  spon- 
taneously renounced  the  outward  glory  and  dominion,  to 
which  His  personal  greatness  implied  a  just  claim,  but,  what 
is  far  more  important,  so  plunged  Himself  into  our  \vretched- 
ness  and  sinful  fellowship,  that  it  became  to  Him  the  deepest 
suffering.  That  the  Logos  also,  dwelling  in  Him  and  forming 
one  person  with  Him,  participated  herein  in  the  way  befitting 
Him,  is  not  excluded  by  what  has  been  said  (§  104,  4). 

1.  The  usual  method  of  beginning  with  the  prophetic 
office  and  ending  with  the  kingly  is  right,  if  we  do  not  con- 
template Christ's  work  under  the  view-point  of  His  official 
Divine  Sonship,  and  therefore  do  not  connect  Christ's  Person 
and  work  as  closely  together  as  we  have  considered  it  fitting 
to  do  (§§  99,  108).  But  on  that  ordinary  method  the  inner 
official  endowment  and  the  official  consciousness  found  no 
adequate  statement.  In  this  way  the  kingly  office  of  Christ 
on  earth  especially  was  abridged ;  for  when  it  was  treated 
last,  it  was  natural  for  the  heavenly  form  of  His  kingship  to 
receive  altogether  preponderating  notice.  It  is  true,  the 
earthly  life  of  Christ's  Person,  with  which  our  entire  second 
Division  from  §  105  on  is  occupied,  as  a  state  of  humiliation 
is  in  every  way  a  limitation  in  the  revelation  of  His  fulness  of 
power,  and  in  every  way  an  unlimited  revelation  of  His  love. 
But  still  not  merely  the  consciousness,  but  also  the  revelation 
of  His  kingly  position,  must  find  place  on  earth,  because 
otherwise  history  would  not  supply  the  fitting  attestation, 
that  He  is  Head  of  God's  kingdom,  nay  King  of  kings.     His 
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very  love  itself  must  needs  reveal  the  povjer  of  His  person,  so 
far  as  this  was  compatible  with  the  ethical  character  of  the 
process,  into  which  He  desires  to  draw  men,  and  with  the 
suffering  which  this  free  process  must  bring  to  Him,  It  is 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  official  name  "  Christ,"  as  tJie  transla- 
tion of  n''C*»  (Messiah),  alludes  most  directly  and  primarily  to 
kingship,  and  that  therefore  the  interpretation  of  what  the  word 
Christ  means  must  start  from  king.  It  is  not  accidental  that  the 
Messianic  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament  begins  with  kingship, 
and  that  the  greeting  of  the  angels  to  the  earth  proclaims  the 
new-born  one  as  King ;  that  the  word  from  heaven  at  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  "  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,"  again  takes  up 
the  word  of  the  second  Psalm  respecting  the  Messianic  king, 
and  also  that  before  His  suffering  Christ  enters  into  Jerusalem 
as  King.  As  certainly  as  in  His  suffering  He  outwardly 
divests  Himself  of  His  power  and  chooses  to  stand  defenceless, 
so  certainly  also  His  suffering  first  receives  its  full  meaning 
from  the  fact  that  the  King  suifers  for  His  people.  Plainly, 
the  spontaneity  and  greatness  of  His  love  are  only  set  in 
their  true  light  when  the  exposition  has  shown  how,  although 
already  a  King  on  earth,  although  He  not  merely  might  have 
been  rich,  but  inwai'dly  was  rich.  Divine  might  standing  every 
moment  at  His  service,  He  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor.^ 
It  is  of  great,  even  ethical  importance,  that  His  official  life  has 
a  place  not  merely  in  the  state  of  humiliation,  but  of  self- 
humiliation  (§  104,  4),  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  neglected  by 
the  modern  Kenosis — Frank  excepted.  Hence,  in  considering 
the  kingly  office  first,  we  satisfy  a  Christian  interest.  His 
entire  redeeming  action  is  elevated  above  caprice,  because 
in  Himself  He  is  King  of  men,  having  a  right  in  them  as 
well  as  a  mission  of  fundan^ntal  import  for  them.  In  saying 
this,  we  still  remain  true  to  the  weighty  principle,  that  from 
attested  personal  moral  perfection,  which  we  must  conceive  as 
already  matured  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  power  also  flows, 
because  perfect  morality  must  be  the  true  power  even  over 
nature.  The  ethical  character  of  His  kingly  office  is  abeady 
assured  to  us  by  our  having  started  from  the  ethical  Divine 
Sonship  of  the  Second  Head,  while  the  ethical  continues  in 
the  official  Sonship  (§  108).  The  very  first  fruit  of  His  inner 
1  John  xviii.  37  :  2  Cor.  viii.  9  :  Phil.  ii.  6  ff. 
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ethical  maturity  is  the  Messianic  i^ovaia,  just  as  the  heavenly 
kingship  is  the  first  fruit  of  His  suffering. 

2.  The  Messianic  e^ovaia.  He  begins  His  official  life  in 
the  possession  of  a  kingly  consciousness,  in  order  to  impart 
His  riches,  to  gain,  to  conquer  that  te  which  He  has  a  right, 
to  take  possession  of  His  kingdom.  It  is  true  they  are  indi- 
vidual personalities  whom  He  seeks  at  first,  but  in  them  He 
seeks  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  community  of  redeemed, 
sanctified,  and  bkssed  spirits.  But  He  is  not  experimenting 
whether  He  is  destined  to  be  king,  whether  He  will  sitcceed 
in  becoming  lang,  but  He  knows  that  He  is  the  One  endowed 
with  Divine  fulness  of  power,  to  whom,  if  His  dominion  is 
despised,  judgment  remains.^  He  does  not  owe  His  kingly 
position  to  the  choice  or  submission  of  others.  He  is  King 
and  Lord,  whether  they  acknowledge  Him  or  not.  He 
knows  that  He  has  a  right  in  men,  even  as  it  is  their  duti/ 
to  be  His  subjects ;  for  He  knows  Himself  united  with  the 
creative  Logos,  through  whom  they  have  an  essential  relation 
to  Him,  even  as  since  His  baptism  His  Divine  official  calling 
binds  Him  to  them.  The  consciousness  of  His  kingly  power 
and  authority  animates  His  entire  conduct,  appearing  in  kingly 
acts  and  words.  The  full  Messianic  i^ovaia  resides  in  Him, 
and  He  makes  use  thereof.^  He  is  not  a  -teacher  like  others, 
who  erpose  their  theories  to  the  danger  of  being  surpassed  by 
successors,^  but  He  speaks  «?  i^ovcricui/  e-^av,  as  one  who  is 
Lord  in  the  realm  of  religious  truth.*  His  words  are  decrees 
and  laws,  which  will  outlast  heaven  and  earth.  In  the 
kingdom  of  God  He  has  absolute  power  of  legislation  and 
forgiveness,  power  over  the  keys  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  !  ^ 
Not  merely  after  His  passion,  but  even  before,^  He  is  conscious 
to  Himself  that  He  has  all  i^ovaia  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
that  the  Father  has  given  Him  e^ovaia  over  all  flesh.  Hence 
He  lays  claim  to  the  most  unqualified,  although  free,  obedience, 
to  a  love  that  sacrifices  all  to  Him,  placing  Him  higher  than 

>  Luke  xix.  14  ;  John  v.  21  ff.,  27. 

»  Matt.  Tii.  29,  ix.  6,  8,  x.  1,  xxi.  23,  24,  27,  xxviii.  18  ;  Mark  i.  22,  27, 
ii.  10,  iii.  15,  vi.  7,  xi.  28,  29,  33  ;  Luke  iv.  32,  36,  v.  24,  ix.  1,  x.  19  ;  Jolia 
X.  18,  xviL  2. 

3  Matt.  V.  17,  18,  xxiv.  35.  *  John  xviii.  37. 

*  Matt.  ix.  6,  xvi.  19. 

8  Matt.  xi.  27 ;  John  xvii.  2  ;  cf.  Matt.  xxviiL  18. 
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the  tenderest  natural  moral  relations.-^  He  gathers  a  circle  of 
disciples,  whom  He  equips  with  full  authority — a  narrow  and  a 
wider  circle — and  establishes  ordinances  for  them,  the  office 
of  the  Word,  Baptism,  the  Holy  Supper,  and  Church 
discipline.^  He  has  and  exercises  the  power  of  miracles,  and 
the  faculty  of  imparting  that  power,^  As  His  miraculous 
energy  issues  from  His  ethical  Godmanhood,  so  it  has  ethical 
effects  for  its  end.  But  this  end  is  reached  only  through 
miracles  being  something  of  themselves,  not  mere  moral  acts, 
not  mere  teaching  (although  they  are  this  also),  namely,  de- 
monstrations of  His  power,  inspiring  confidence  in  His  words 
and  acts.  His  power  over  nature  is  no  disturbance  of  its 
order,  but  a  victorious  resistance  to  intrusive  unnature,  and  in 
this  way  a  pledge  and  type  of  that  consummation  of  the 
world  in  general,  which  will  be  His  work.*  Finally,  His 
high-priestly  action  and  passion  also  are  encompassed  by  His 
free  power.^ 

3.  But  as  His  entire  conduct  bears  an  ethical  impress  through 
its  i^ovala  and  freedom  of  will,  so  also  He  will  carry  out  His 
work  only  in  the  way  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  men.  Hence 
He  will  not  and  cannot  at  once  exhibit  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
as  a  kingdom  of  power  and  glory.  The  motives  for  adhering 
to  Him  must  not  be  corrupt,  which  would  be  inevitable,  if 
He  had  based  it  at  once  on  sight,  instead  of  on  faith  in  His 
person.^  He  unveiled  His  power  so  far,  in  order  to  draw  to 
Him  the  attention  of  those  filled  with  the  Jewish  Messianic 
ideal ;  but  this  being  accomplished.  He  imposes  on  them  the 
duty,  under  the  attraction  of  His  teaching  and  His  person,  of 
learning  their  need  of  redemption  and  seeking  the  Redeemer 
in  Him.  Those  bound  to  Him  by  spiritual  ties  then  became 
more  and  more  willing  to  submit  to  the  remodelling  of  their 
Messianic  ideal,  and  to  spiritualize  the  idea  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  into  a  kingdom  of  atonement  and  holiness.  It  then 
becomes  increasingly  manifest  that  He  does  not  use  His 
i^ovaia  that  He  may  have  at  His  command  a  slavish 
obedience,  and  secondly,  that  He  requires  obedience  in  the 

1  Matt.  X.  32-39.  «  Matt,  xviii.  15-19,  xxd.,  xxviii.  19. 

3  Matt.  X.  1  ;  Mark  iii.  15,  vi.  7  ;  Luke  iv.  36,  ix.  1,  x.  19. 

*  John  v.,  vii.  23,  ix.  39,  xiv.  12.  *  John  x.  18  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  53,  54. 

*  Luke  xi.  16  ;  John  xx.  29. 
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form  of  receptiveness  for  His  gift.  The  soul  of  His  kingly 
office  is  Love.  It  demands  and  initiates  a  process,  the  end  of 
which  will  be  the  glory  and  visible  triumph  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  Hence  it  conducts  Him,  who  is  King  in  Himself,  to 
the  Prophetic  and  High-priestly  office,  save  that  even  there 
Christian  knowledge  regards  Him  as  Kvpco<; ;  He  is  King  in 
the  kingdom  of  truth,  He  is  also  the  King  who  dies  for  His 
people. 

SECOND  POINT  :    THE  PROPHETIC  OFFICE. 
§  111. 

Christ  is  the  Prophet  as  Kevealer  of  Divine  tndh.  He  has 
perfectly  revealed  as  well  as  fulfilled  the  Divine  Law, 
and  is  the  consummation  as  well  as  the  end  of  prophecy. 
He  is  all  this  because  the  Divine  knowledge  is  His 
knowledge,  or  His  Divine -human  wisdom,  nay.  His 
testimony  to  the  Divine  is  a  testimony  to  and  setting 
forth  of  Himself 

Schleiermacher,  §  103,  ii.  115  flf. 

1.  In  relation  to  Christ's  prophetic  office,  we  are  not  to 
think  of  the  communication  of  particular  rules  and  wise 
doctrines,  but  of  a  self-revealing  or  self-declarative  totality, 
which  presents  itself  to  the  spiritual  contemplation  and  lays 
hold  of  man  in  a  living  way.  His  knowledge,  despite  its 
limitation  (§  107,  3),  was  perfect,  because  He  stood  in  the 
centre  of  truth.  What  He  says  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of 
the  world  and  its  historic  course,  is  infallible,  because  He  is 
the  personal  centre  of  the  new  real  world  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  ruling  all  the  courses  of  time,  both  presiding  over 
them  judicially  until  the  final  judgment,  and  also  leading  on 
the  world's  consummation.  Because  He  is  consciously  in  the 
whole,  nay,  because  the  living  totality  of  truth — Deity  and 
liumanity — is  united  in  Him,  even  His  individual  words  and 
acts  spring  from  that  whole,  the  whole  is  exhibited  therein 
under  a  special  aspect,  individual  truth  being  thus  blended 
with  the  whole.     Because  He  has  a  mysterious  inner  relation 
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to  all  the  souls  of  men,  He  knows  what  is  in  the  men  who 
approach  Him ;  and  conversely,  because  all  men  have  an 
essential  relation  to  Him,  His  w&rds  have  so  piercing  and 
familiar  a  tone.  This  is  the  wondrous  charm  of  His  words, 
their  unfathomable  mysterious  depth  despite  all  their  sim- 
plicity, that  they  are  ever  uttered,  so  to  speak,  from-  the  heart 
of  the  question ;  for  the  harmony  which  binds-  together  and 
comprehends  in  one  view  the  opposite  ends  of  things,  is 
livingly  and  consciously  present  to  Him,  since  everything  is 
related  to  Hi&  kingdom.  Other  words  of  men  this  or  that 
man  might  have  spoken ;  nay,  most  that  is  spoken  or  done 
by  us  is  merely  a  continuation  of  others  through  us,  we  are 
simply  therein  points  of  transmission  for  tradition.  But  the 
words  which  He  drew  from  within' — those  precious  gems, 
which  attest  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  man,  who  is  the  Son 
of  God — have  an  originality  of  a  unique  order ;  they  are  His, 
because  taken  from  that  which  is  present  in  Him.  In  this 
sense  His  prophetic  activity  is  simply  self-manifestation. 
Certainly,  where  in  the  accomjnodation  of  love  He  condescends 
to  men  in  figurative  speech  or  in  simple  talk  intelligible  even 
to  children,  or  avails  Himself  of  ordinary,  especially  0.  T. 
ideas.  He  there  suppresses-  the  rays  of  His  originality.  But 
when  He  does  this  {e.g.  in  the  sayings  respecting  ydfio^i, 
hel-TTvov,  dfiTT^Xcov),  He  does  it  in  order  to  fill  the  0.  T.  husk 
or  the  types  and  forms  taken  from  nature  with  the  highest 
truth,  the  true  contents.  As  the  manifested  personal  truth 
and  the  true  life,  He  is  indeed  th«  goal  to  which  men  must 
be  led.  But  by  His  prophetic  activity  He  makes  Himself 
also  the  "  Way  "  ^  in  His  character  of  Teacher  and  Example ; 
and  He  leads  the  man  who  confides  in  Him,  even  if  at  first 
merely  as  the  Master  of  wisdom  and  the  Model  of  life,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  Him  as  Pattern  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
Him  as  the  Archetype  and  Incarnate  Wisdom,  in  a  word,  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  His  absolute  dignity,  no  longer  raised 
above  us  by  a  simple  difference  of  degree.  But  this  leads 
from  the  form  of  His  prophetic  activity  to  its  contents. 

2.  The  proper  and  ultimate  object  or  content  of  His  teaching 
and  exposition  in  His  prophetic  activity  is  necessarily  Himself, 
and  that  as  regards  the  totality  of  His  being,  in  which  is  con- 

^  John  xiv.  6. 
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tained  the  very  truth  of  the  Divine  and  the  human,  the 
highest  good  for  men.  The  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  last 
resort  is  always  teaching  about  Christ.  From  this  it  follows 
that  His  prophetic  office,  with  His  Person,  embraces  also  His 
whole  office.  But  of  course  the  wisdom  of  His  teacliing  love 
adopted  a  progressiveness  of  development  for  the  sake  of  men, 
to  wliom  He  gave  what  they  were  able  to  bear  at  the  time.^ 
Thus  at  first  especially  He  spoke  much  of  God's  law,  of  God 
and  the  love  of  God,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  His  righteotisness 
and  its  treasures,  without  at  once  saying  that  all  these  were 
personally  present  in  Him.  Eather,  at  first  He  leaves  His 
person  out  of  view,  kindles  love  for  righteousness  and  sorrow 
for  its  loss,  and  then,  with  greater  confidence  and  freedom 
commits  Himself  to  His  people  as  He  in  whom  righteousness 
has  appeared.  The  history  of  His  entire  life  has  in  it  a  side, 
by  which  it  belongs  to  the-  prophetic  office,  to  His  self- 
presentation.  This  is  true  of  His  words,  His  acts>  His 
miracles  and  sufferings.  His  death  and  resurrection.  They 
all  teach  somewhat  of  His  Person.  In  all  He  is  the  true 
Witness/  who  goes-  triumphantly  to  death  as  a  martyr  for 
truth  and  goodness.  At  the  same  time,  all  this  teaches  us 
that  His  work  is  more  than  teaching,  i.e.  Christ's  teaching 
office  itself  points  spontaneously  to  the  other  offices.  The 
teaching  as  such  does  not  coumiunicate  life ;  but  in  teaching 
that  He  can  and  will  coranmnicate  life,  and  in  offering  Him- 
self vividly  to  contemplation,  H«  exerts  a  kindling  influence, 
by  His  witness  to.  Himself  He  draws  men  into  a  higher  region, 
into  the  process  of  spiritual  generation  or  the  New  Birth,  by 
which  He  proves  Himself  to.  be  their  Mediator  and  King. 
Because  His  testimony  has  the  power  to  draw  the  receptive 
into  the  fellowship  of  His  entire  Person,  He  ascribes  emanci- 
pating power,  spirit  and  life,  to  His  word.^  Again,  His  words 
would  not  have  had  this  overwhelming  power,  unless  they 
sprang  from  His  kingly,  confidence-commanding  ^irit,  unless 
they  had  suggested  that  He  "has  authority."  Finally,  it 
pertains  to  His  teaching  office  that  it  is  sufficient  for  all  men 
and  all  times.  For  His  prophetic  activity  is  a  setting  forth 
of  His  Person,  and  His  Person  carries  in  it  the  truth  which 

>  John  xvi.  12.  *  ftifru;  rifTOi,  Rev.  i.  5,  iii.  14  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  13. 

'  John  viiL  31,  32,  ri.  63,  68. 
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forms  the  hinge  of  the  world,  and  is  infinitely  fertile  and 
inexhaustible  for  all  generations  and  nations  of  mankind. 
Every  new,  precious  development  within  the  Church  is  always 
demonstrably  the  unfolding  of  what  is  given  by  Him  in  the 
various  spheres  of  life  of  which  His  Spirit  lays  hold.  Nothing 
higher  can  be  conceived  in  the  religious  sphere  than  the 
personal  unity  of  God  and  man,  and  no  higher,  more  compre- 
hensive description  can  be  given  of  the  aim  of  the  world's 
history  than  that  it  reflects  that  unity  given  perfectly  in  Him. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  objective  perfectibility  of  Christianity ; 
but  the  perfecting  of  Christian  humanity  is  subject  to  the 
law,  that  every  true  advance  is  also  a  profounder  understand- 
ing of  what  existed  and  is  given  us  in  Him. 

3.  These  considerations  also  define  the  relation  of  Christ  to 
0.  T.  iwo'plucij.  He  is  the  perfect  Prophet  and  consummation 
of  prophecy  even  in  o,  formal  respect.  For  what  He  teaches 
and  announces  is  His  own  certain  knowledge,  springing  from 
the  presence  of  the  truth  in  Him.  It  is  not  merely  revela- 
tion by  Him  through  isolated  workings  of  the  Spirit,  but  the 
natural  outflow  of  His  wisdom,  which  has  its  roots  in  His 
divine-human  essence.  And  as  regards  contents,  the  prophecy 
of  the  0.  T.  was  partly  legal  teaching,  partly  prediction  and 
promise.  Christ  even  developed  the  law,  but  differently  from 
the  prophets.  He  reduces  the  multiplicity  of  laws  to  unity/ 
conducts  from  the  outward  work  to  inwardness  of  disposition,^ 
and  especially  exhibits  the  rightness,  the  ideality  of  the  law 
in  the  reality.^  Thus  is  Christ  the  realized  law,  which  passes 
into  the  Gospel ;  in  setting  forth  Himself,  He  sets  forth  the 
law  as  lex  viva  prcesensque.  Hence  Christian  ethics  has  no 
longer  an  abstract,  cold  command  and  prohibition  incapable  of 
giving  life,  the  only  motives  of  which  are  fear  and  hope,  and 
which  so  often  leaves  us  helpless  and  dumb  in  the  conflict  of 
life.  But  the  Christian  law  of  morality  is  He  who  as  the 
personal  Love  has  at  once  perfectly  "  revealed  and  fulfilled  " 
the  law,  and  is  thus  the  consummating  end  of  the  law.*  And 
in  the  same  way  also  Christ  is  the  end  of  predictive  prophecy 
and  its  consummation, — the  former,  inasmuch  as  all  pre- 
Christian    prediction   is   fulfilled   in   Him    and   we   need   no 

'  Matt.  xxii.  37  ff.  «  Matt.  v.  20,  28. 

3  Matt.  V.  17 ;  John  viii.  29.  *  Rom.  x.  4. 
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longer  look  for  Another ;  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  He  is  already 
the  crown  of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  mysteries.  True, 
even  He  still  gives  prediction  in  reference  to  His  kingdom 
and  His  Person,  the  disciples  again  receiving  of  that  which  is 
His.  But  N.  T.  prediction  is  distinguished  from  O.  T.  by  the 
circumstance,  that  to  it  the  highest  thing  is  already  present 
in  Christ,  and  from  the  wealth  of  what  is  present  follows  the 
prophecy  of  the  supply  of  what  is  still  lacking.  Christ's 
prediction  is  thus  an  act  of  His  self-consciousness,  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  power  present  in  Him.  0.  T.  prediction, 
on  the  other  hand,  arises  from  the  poverty  of  the  present, 
from  need  still  unsatisfied  by  momentary  workings  of  the 
Spirit.  In  Christendom  there  is  no  pi-ophecy  which  is  not 
received  from  His  Spirit,  and  is  not  simply  a  development  of 
His  prophecy.*  This  prophecy  refers  not  to  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  this  world,  like  that  of  the  0.  T.  which  was 
closely  interwoven  with  the  nationality,  but  to  the  history 
of  the  conflict  between  the  world  and  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and 
He  announces  neither  a  cyclical  movement  nor  a  progressus 
in  infirdhim  in  relation  to  the  history  of  humanity,  but  an 
advance  through  penal  and  life-giving  visitations  to  the  secure 
goal  of  the  consummation,  which  is  simply  the  revelation  of 
the  wealth  enclosed  in  His  Person. 


THIRD  POINT  :    THE  HIGH-PRIESTLY  OFFICE  OF  CHRIST. 

A. — Biblical  Doctrine. 

1.   The  Old  Testament 

§  112. 

The  O.  T.  does  not  profess  to  be  the  perfected  religion  of 
atonement,  but  to  predict  it.  It  predicts  that  religion 
in  such  a  way  that  at  the  same  time  it  prepares  for  it 
by  revealing  on  the  one  hand  the  Divine  holiness  and 
justice,  and  on  the  other  the  grace,  which  seek  their 
'  Of.  Rom.  xi.,  2  Thess.  ii.,  and  the  Apocalypse  with  Matt,  xxiv.,  xxv. 
Ddkner.— Christ.  DocT.  III.  2C 
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interpenetration    typically  in   sacrifice,  prophetically  in 
the  Messianic  idea. 

Literature. — Scholl,  Bas  Opfer  im  A.  T.,  Studien  der  Wurtt. 
Geistlichkeit,  iv.  1,  v.  2.  Heugstenberg,  Christologie  des  A.  T., 
ed.  2,  1854^57,  und  die  Opfer  der  H.  Schrift,  1852.  Bahr, 
Symholik  des  mosaischen  Cultus,  1837,  1839.  Kurtz,  Das  mosa- 
ische  Opfer,  1842.  Delitzsch,  Comm.  on  Helrews.  De  Wette, 
De  Morte  Jesu  Christi  expiatoria,  1813.  Steudel,  Bihl.  Beleuch- 
iung  der  Versohnungslehre,  Tub.  Zeitschr.  1831,  iv.  H.  Schultz, 
Theol.  des  A.  T.  ed.  2.  Eitschl,  ut  ante,  ii.  167  ff.  Oehler, 
Tlieol.  des.  A.  T.  1873-74.  Eiehm,  Begriff  der  Suhne  im  A.  T. 
1877. 

1.  All  civilised  nations,  in  their  hours  of  self-reflection, 
have  the  consciousness  that  they  are  in  sin  and  depravity, 
under  a  ban  of  guilt,  and  seek  reconciliation  with  the  Deity 
in  the  most  sacred  acts  of  worship,  especially  in  sacrifices. 
But  in  Israel  the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  reconciliation 
takes  a  more  earnest  and  energetic  tone,  acquiring  a  per- 
sistency which  makes  itself  felt  in  the  entire  system  and 
government  of  life.  This  normal  tendency  of  piety  is  here 
reached  by  the  consciousness  of  dependence  being  kept  pure 
and  by  the  economy  of  the  law.  In  this  way  the  perversion 
is  excluded,  which,  while  it  acknowledges  something  evil, 
refers  it  to  a  primary  evil  power,  thus  making  it  absolute 
and  regarding  it  as  unavoidable  suffering,  either  directly  as 
in  Dualism  proper,  or  indirectly  in  the  theories  which  identify 
evil  with  finitude  or  corporeity,  and  therefore  with  creation. 
On  the  contrary,  Hebraism,  instead  of  stopping  at  physical  evil, 
goes  back  to  the  root,  to  sin,  which  the  law  forbids.  Where, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  consciousness  of  absolute 
dependence  is  preserved  pure  in  virtue  of  the  perception  that 
the  One  Almighty  God  is  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  that  a 
good  harmonious  world  issued  from  the  hand  of  One  who  is 
at  one  with  Himself,  there  a  pure  advance  to  the  stage  of 
the  law  is  possible,  through  which  the  consciousness  of 
dependence  on  God's  power  becomes  the  definite  conscious- 
ness of  dependence  on  God's  will,  and  thus  obtains  a  moral, 
teleological  character,  by  which  further  man's  freedom  is 
appealed  to  and  made  responsible.  Through  the  economy  of 
the   law   the    universal    law   of   conscience    attains    concrete 
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shape,  and  at  the  same  time  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the 
need  of  atonement,  which  are  developed  partly  by  the  law 
itself,  partly  by  prophecy.  What,  tlien,  is  the  relation  of  law 
and  prophecy  to  atonement  ? 

2.  First,  the  law,  concentrated  in  the  Decalogue,  demands 
holiness,  and  that  under  threat  of  punishment ;  again,  it 
ordains  sacrifice  for  certain  sins.  As  relates  to  the  former,  it 
says :  This  do  and  thou  shalt  live  ;^  and  by  unbelieving 
Judaism  this  might  be  understood  to  mean,  that  man  is 
called  upon  to  obtain  righteousness  before  God  purely  by  his 
own  means,  nay,  supposing  he  is  a  sinner,  to  redeem  himself. 
But  this  view  would  at  most  be  possible,  if  the  law  considered 
man  as  unpolluted  and  standing  in  unbroken  strength,  or  if 
it  were  satisfied  with  the  mere  legality  of  the  outward  work. 
But  the  law  also  forbids  inner  evil  lust,  it  requires  humility 
before  God  and  faith.  Even  in  the  0.  T.  men  are  not 
presumed  to  be  good  and  morally  strong,  as  if  all  that  is 
necessary  were  knowledge  of  the  good  to  determine  the  wilL 
Little  indeed  is  said  in  the  age  of  the  law  of  inherent  sin. 
Impotence  to  good  is  not  proclaimed  along  with  the  require- 
ment of  the  good.  This  would  be  to  cripple  the  effort  to 
fulfil  the  law ;  whereas  the  experimental  certainty  of  moral 
impotence  could  and  should  only  be  the  result  of  right 
moral  effort,  which  of  course  may  partially  succeed  in  the 
sphere  of  works.  But  sin  is  looked  for  in  the  0.  T,  in 
the  case  of  all  men,^  and  when  it  exists,  abolition  or  expia- 
tion is  required.  Kor  does  the  law  say  that  contracted  guilt 
is  expiated  by  amendnunt.  To  be  holy  is  simple  matter 
of  obligation,  so  that  past  guilt  cannot  be  expiated  thereby.^ 
The  0.  T.  does  not  admonish  the  sinner,  who  remembers  his 
past  sins,  merely  to  strive  after  amendment  in  the  future,  but 
enjoins  on  him  to  seek  forgiveness,  to  be  concerned  about 
expiation  for  the  past.  Although  conversion  is  required,  the 
thought    still    remains  :    God    must    cover    sin    (directly    or 

1  Lev.  xviii.  5.  *  Vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

3  "When  in  Prov.  xvi.  6  love  shown  to  a  neighbour  and  fidelity  are  described 
as  covering  former  guilt,  this  does  not  put  human  merit  in  the  place  of  Divine 
grace.  Quite  similarly,  in  Ezek.  xviii.  21  the  conversion  of  the  sinner,  and  in 
Trov.  xxviii.  13  and  Ps.  xxxii.  2  the  confession  and  remission  of  offences,  are 
described  as  a  means,  not  of  making  expiarion,  but  of  obtaining  mercy  from 
God- 
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indirectly  through  the  priestly  order  established  by  Him), 
man  cannot  cover  it ;  he  must  rather  uncover  it  before  God 
by  confession,  that  God  may  then  hide  it  from  His  face  by  a 
mediation,  through  which  God  beholds  man.^  Conversion 
itself  includes  the  acknowledgment  of  a  pollution  contracted, 
which  is  still  present,  of  a  guilt  still  to  be  removed  even 
after  the  sinful  act  is  past.  This  guilt,  which  may  extend 
also  to  the  commonwealth,  nay  the  country,  needs  forgiveness, 
and  the  law  demands  expiation,  in  order  that  man  may  be 
certain  of  forgiveness.  Nor  does  the  demanding  law  give 
amendment,  but  even  increases  the  knowledge  of  sin  by 
demanding  expiation. 

3,  Sacrifice,  then,  was  instituted  by  God  as  an  expiation. 
The  law  does  not  require  the  rendering  of  an  expiation  by 
our  own  means,  just  as  also  it  does  not  stop  at  the  demand 
for  holiness.  In  that  case  the  Israelitish  people  would  be 
the  most  wretched  of  peoples,  at  conscious  variance  with 
themselves  and  God,  in  a  state  absolutely  devoid  of  peace. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  also  in  the  0.  T.  a  manifestation 
of  Divine  grace.  The  Holy  and  Just  One  is  known  already 
by  Moses  as  the  True,  Patient,  Merciful  One.*  Indeed, 
manifestations  of  Divine  grace  toward  sinners  form  a  part  of 
the  law,  are  arranged  in  definite  order  and  attached  to  definite 
conditions  in  the  sacrificial  service,  especially  in  the  expiatory 
offerings.  God  gives  man  a  legal  means  for  making  atone- 
ment, that  he  may  again  know  himself  at  peace  with  God. 
Through  the  regular  sacrifices  for  the  people  the  entire 
national  life  in  its  usual  course  is  environed  by  a  grace, 
which  on  the  basis  of  expiation  maintains  a  state  of  peace 
even  in  reference  to  the  sinful  man,  provided  only  he  does 
not  sever  himself  from  the  religious  community  of  his  nation. 
Certainly  only  a  portion  of  the  sins  of  individuals  could  seek 
expiation  by  sacrifice ;  the  more  grievous  ones  were  simply  to 
be  atoned  for  by  punishment,  and  thus  there  was  a  strict 
limitation  to  what  admitted  of  expiation.  Again,  it  is  asked : 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  manifestation  of  Divine  grace 
annexed  to  the  sacrifices  ?      What  does  sacrifice  effect  in  rela- 

»  Cf.  Kiehm,  Begriffder  Siilme  im  A.  T.  1877,  p.  12  ff. 
"Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7;  Num.  xiv.  18,  cf.  Jonah  iv.  2;  Joel  ii.   13;  Ps.  IxxxvL 
5,  15,  ciii.  8  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  18  ;  Mic.  vii.  18,  19. 
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ti07i  to  peace  with  God  ?  Had  the  sacrificial  scheme,  as 
divinely  instituted,  at  least  some  real  effect,  namely  forgive- 
ness of  sins  ?  That  the  blood  of  beasts  of  itself,  or  the 
mechanical  offering  of  the  same,  has  expiatory  force  for 
men,  is  not  merely  expressly  repudiated  by  the  Psalms  and 
Prophets,^  but  contradicts  the  institution  of  the  sacrificial 
service ;  for  it  is  only  through  God  that  the  sacrifices  avail 
for  the  reconciliation  of  man.^  Hence  the  notion^  is  baseless, 
that  the  law  regarded  the  expiatory  sacrifice  as  a  real, 
self-efficient  substitution  for  man.  Xor  is  the  view*  correct, 
that  ">33  means  "  to  cover,"  i.e.  give  an  equivalent,  and  thus 
pai/  the  debt  by  raulcta.  This  would  make  the  rite  of 
expiatory  sacrifice  a  riddle,  nay  superfluous,  for  in  this  case 
forgiveness  could  scarcely  longer  be  spoken  of;  if  the  point 
at  issue  is  merely  parting  with  property,  the  distinction 
between  expiatory  and  other  offerings  would  collapse.  At  all 
events,  grace  also  is  involved  in  the  substitution  of  the  beast 
by  the  law.  It  is  better  to  apply  the  meaning  "  to  hide,"  and 
by  this  means  to  guard.*  But  Eitschl  thinks  that,  according 
to  the  0.  T.,  the  sacrifice  is  a  defensive  covering  ps?)  over 
against  Jehovah,  necessary  to  those  desirous  of  approaching  God 
on  account  of  His  majesty  and  holiness.  "  Jehovah's  presence," 
it  is  supposed,  "  is  fatal  to  the  creature  approaching  Him,  not 
merely  to  the  sinner.  For  the  holiness  of  Jehovah  is  His 
unapproachable  majesty.*  Now  the  Israelite,  although  a  finite 
creature,  has  in  the  sacrifice  a  means  of  defence  against 
Jehovah.  But  the  sacrifice,  even  the  expiatory  sacrifice,  has 
no  special  relation  to  expiation  and  guilt.  Por  only  the  sin 
of  rebellion  against  the  covenant-relation  is  penal  and  excites 
the  wrath  of  God ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  sacrifice,  there  the 
execution  of  the  punishment  takes  place.  A  sacrifice  for  sins, 
not  committed  '  with  a  high  hand,'  is  not  ordained  according 

»  Ps.  L;  Isa.  i. ;  Amos  t.  22  ;  Jer.  vL  20,  xiv.  12. 

-  God  has  given  man  the  sacrificial  blood  as  a  means  of  returning  to  a  state 
of  peace  :  Lev.  xvii.  11. 

^  De  "Wette,  De  Morte  Christi  expiatoria,  1S13. 

*  V.  Hofmann,   Weissagung  und  Erfiiilung,  \.,  Schri/tbeiceis. 

*  So  Ritschl,  ut  ante. 

*  A  view  refuted  by  Wolf  Baudissin  in  his  Studien,  3  Heft,  1878.  Cf.  also 
Riehm's  notice  of  this  treatise  of  Baudissin  iu  Stud,  und  Krit.  1880,  and  hia 
treatise  Begriff  der  Suhne  im  A.  T. 
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to  the  0.  T.,  or  necessary  on  account  of  the  Divine  justice. 
For  God's  justice,  according  to  the  0.  T.,  is  not  by  any  means 
punitive  justice,  but  is  merely  the  consistency  with  which 
God  conducts  to  its  destination,  to  salvation,  the  covenant- 
keeping  nation."  ^  But  the  idea  of  God,  which  makes  Him  a 
consuming  God  to  finite  men  as  such,  would  be  more  like 
Moloch  than  Jehovah.  Such  ignoring  of  objective  sin  and 
guilt  in  the  matter  of  sacrifice  would  harmonize  only  with  a 
negative  physical  idea  of  God,  not  with  the  ethical  idea  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament.  According  to  its  teaching,  God's 
will  is  not  merely  to  show  love  to  all,  provided  only  they  do 
not  stand  in  open  rebellion  against  the  covenant,  but  His 
justice  wills  the  salvation  and  well-being  of  the  nation  only 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  directed  to  the  realization  of  the 
good  Divine  law  and  against  all  evil  with  fiery  wrath.^  One 
consequence  of  the  conception  of  sacrifice  in  the  0.  T.  as  a 
hiding  of  the  finite  creature  from  a  consuming  God,  quite 
apart  from  sin  and  guilt,  is  that  all  sacrifices  must  have 
essentially  the  same  meaning,  the  expiatory  offering  in  its 
manifold  shapes  the  same  significance  as  the  peace-offering. 
But  this  is  not  merely  to  overlook  the  ethical  character  of  the 
0.  T. ;  in  this  way  the  great,  carefully-elaborated  variety  of 
the  sacrificial  ritual,  especially  of  the  expiatory  sacrifices,  is 
not  really  explained. 

For  these  reasons  Eichin  rightly  gives  to  the  defensive 
covering  by  sacrifice  a  reference  to  sin  and  guilt,  nay,  even  to 
symbolic  substitution  for  punishment.^  Nevertheless  a  doubt 
may  be  justifiable  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  reaches  this 
interpretation.  "  The  sacrificial  animal,"  he  thinks,  "  is  not  a 
symbol  of  the  soul  of  guilty  man,"  and  he  would  not  even 
regard  the  slaying,  with  Oehler,  Delitzsch,  and  others,  as  a 
symbol  of  punishment.      It  is  simply  the  complete,  irrevocable 

>  Ritschl,  ii.  110-117,  172. 

*  Cf.  Pdehm,  ut  ante.  Eitschl's  resolution  of  the  idea  of  justice  into  that  of 
consistency  in  the  carrying  out  of  God's  purposes  of  love  in  reference  to  the 
well-being  of  the  nation  transforms  the  ethical  world-aim  of  God  in  the  0.  T. 
into  an  eudiemonistic  one,  but  is  also  in  Kitschl  a  preparation  for  his  exposition 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin,  guilt,  and  atonement,  the  main  fault  of  which 
lies  just  in  the  deficiency  in  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Divine  justice  and  of  its 
importance  for  lore. 

^  Piiehm,  ut  ante,  p.  64. 
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suiTender  of  the  animal's  life.  The  blood  has  defensive  sig- 
nificance/ but  not  because  it  is  the  blood  of  a  slain  animal, 
but  because  it  is  life  springing  from  the  divine  breath  of  life. 
This  life,  because  springing  from  God,  is  a  noble,  holy  gift  to 
God  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  divine  wrath.  But 
then  certainly  it  is  the  destructive  power  of  this  wrath,  the 
reaction  of  the  divine  justice  against  the  impurity  of  sin, 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  rite ;  this  takes  place  through  the 
fire,  which  destroys  the  sacrificial  portions,  as  well  as  through 
the  consumption  of  the  portions  by  sacred  persons  in  a  sacred 
place.^  Here  the  anger  of  the  holy  Jehovah  against  the 
impurity  of  sin  is  viewed  as  transferred  to  the  sacrificial 
animal,  but  only  after  the  slaying.  Thus  certainly  a  symbolic 
exhibition  of  the  'poe.na  vicaria  takes  place,  the  sacrificial 
portions  being  hence  called  "most  holy."  Nevertheless  the 
symbolism  acquires  a  somewhat  irregular  look,  if  this  anger 
is  supposed  to  be  shown  only  against  the  already  dead  body 
of  the  animal,  whereas  it  is  so  obvious  to  include  in  this 
reference  the  slaying  of  the  animal,  especially  according  to 
the  fundamental  0.  T.  view  of  the  connection  between  sin 
and  deatL  Further,  the  surrender  of  the  animal  to  Jehovah 
takes  place  definitively  before  the  slaying.  The  confession  of 
sin  on  the  part  of  the  offerer  with  imposition  of  hands  on  the 
animal^  irresistibly  invites  us  not  merely  to  consider  the 
slaying  of  the  animal  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  blood,  but 
to  give  it  also  a  symbolic  reference  to  the  fundamental 
thought  of  the  0.  T.  of  the  significance  of  death.  On  these 
grounds  the  following  answer  may  be  given  to  the  question, 
why  the  sacrifice,  particularly  the  blood  of  the  slain  beast,  is 
defined  as  a  means  of  defence  against  Jehovah.  The  blood 
is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  the  life,  and  thus  as  a  precious 
gift  to  Jehovah.  But  this  gift,  at  least  in  the  expiatory 
offering,  has  a  reference  to  the  sinner  and  to  the  wrath  of 
the  holy  God  against  sin;  as  pure  life  it  represents  the 
God-pleasing  character,  which  the  sinner  ought  to  have.  But 
further,  the  life  presented  in  sacrifice  to  God  is  also  a  life 
surrendered  to  death,  after  confession  of  sin  over  the  animal 

'  According  to  Lev.  xvii.  11.  *  Riehm,  pp.  18,  27,  68. 

'  Lev.  xvi. :  HOD.     Thus  also  Hase  (Chr.  Dogmatik,  ed.  3,  p.  226)  apprehends 
the  expiatory  offering. 
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with  laying  on  of  hands.  This  life,  as  atoning  and  made 
expiatory  through  death,  although  brought  into  relation  to 
sin,  is  nevertheless  a  life  well-pleasing  to  God,  as  the  applica- 
tion of  the  blood  shows,  whereas  the  exhibition  of  the  anger 
of  Jehovah  against  sin  is  continued  in  what  is  further  pur- 
posed with  respect  to  the  body.  Since  now  the  life  separated 
from  the  body  draws  the  gaze  of  God  upon  itself  in  the  blood, 
God  sees  the  sinner,  so  to  speak,  through  it,  the  sinner's  guilt 
and  sin  being  hidden  from  Him,  so  that  He  overlooks  it  and 
exercises  forbearance.  In  the  expiatory  sacrifice,  therefore, 
there  is  a  gracious  arrangement,  which  gives  the  sinner  a 
means  of  redeeming  himself  from  the  wrath  of  a  holy  God 
through  a  life  given  up  to  death,  in  which  not  indeed  a  real, 
but  a  synibolic  substitution  is  involved ;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  life  of  the  sacrifice  that  has  passed  through  death  is  a 
synibolic  means  of  cleansing  and  consecration.  If  the  substitu- 
tion is  not  real,  neither  is  the  effect  of  the  sacrifice  real  in 
itself.  Nevertheless  it  ought  not  to  be  said,  that  the  residt 
of  the  sacrifice  was  merely  symbolic.  The  sacrifices  are 
exhibitive  and  convey  a  real  blessing  to  man,  without 
however  being  the  real  efficient  cause  of  the  blessing.  As 
a  divinely-established  institution  they  have  in  them  somewhat 
of  a  sacramental  character,  for  they  renew  participation  in 
the  theocracy  and  its  promises ;  the  reconciled  man  is  war- 
ranted in  again  regarding  himself  as  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
in  presenting  the  peace-offerings.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  still  only  have  the  power  to  establish  man  in  the  out- 
ward community  of  the  theocracy.  Since  expiation  is  neces- 
sary according  to  the  law,  and  yet  the  blood  of  beasts  cannot 
actually  expiate,  the  symbolic  sacrificial  institute  is  still 
not  an  abolition  of  guilt.  The  guilt  is  simply  overlooked. 
Further,  while  it  is  a  manifestation  of  grace,  it  is  merely 
a  manifestation  of  Divine  long-suffering,  and  has  not  the 
power  to  purify  the  conscience.^  The  deeper  reason  of  this 
fact  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  atonement  was  for  the 
individual  offences,  to  which  the  sacrifices  apply,  not  an 
atonement  for  the  sin,  for  the  guilt-burdened  state.  For  this 
reason  the  full  and  proper  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  atonement 
for  the  entire  man,  is  reckoned  in  the  Old  Testament  itself 

1  Eom.  iii.  25,  26  ;  Heb.  vii.  ix. 
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among  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant  which  was  to  be 
looked  for.'  Hence  the  Cocceian  school  taught  that  the  0.  T. 
contained  merely  a  irdpeci^,  an  overlooking  of  sin  and  guilt  in 
long-suffering,  not  an  d^eaa?  The  usual  but  indemonstrable 
supposition,  on  the  other  hand,  was :  the  pious  of  the  0.  T. 
enjoyed  through  Christ's  eternal  sponsio  the  same  as  we  do.^ 
The  sacrifice  is  rather  merely  a  God-given  sign  or  pledge  of 
merciful  forbearance  still  continued.  But  the  more  the  sacri- 
fice was  abused  by  mechanism  and  superstition,  the  clearer  it 
became  to  the  more  enlightened,  that  the  animal  sacrifice 
is  disproportionate  to  the  greatness  of  sin  and  the  Divine 
holiness,  to  whom  the  whole  earth  belongs,*  that  the  sacrifices 
pleasing  to  God  are  a  contrite  spirit  and  a  broken  heart.* 
And  the  deeper  the  knowledge  of  sin  became  through  the 
operation  of  the  law,  the  clearer  became  the  perception  that 
only  a  new  covenant  could  save,  a  covenant  creating  new 
hearts  and  bringing  a  perfect  expiation,  which  man  cannot 
originate  and  for  which  he  cannot  find  a  substitute.* 

4.  The  Messianic  Idea. — The  true  sacrifice  must  be,  not 
an  animal  sacrifice,  but  the  sacrifice  of  man  himself,  not 
merely  as  the  subject,  but  also  as  the  object — self-sacrifice. 
The  human  sacrifice  interdicted  in  the  law  sacrifices  others, 
not  the  guilty  man,  and  is  thus  a  caricature  of  the  sacrificial 
idea.  In  it  the  only  surviving  truth  is>  that  sin  and  guilt 
forfeit  life,  or  are  worthy  of  death.  But  where  is  the  true 
sacrifice,  where  is  the  man,  who  could  be  or  offer  a  sacrifice 
acceptable  to  God  ?  The  nation  has  no  such  man  to  produce 
out  of  itself.  Thus  hope  is  directed  to  God,  that  He  who 
founded  the  Mosaic  sacrifice,  will  also  complete  it  in  the  true 
atonement.  He  alone  can  give  the  Just  One,  who  is  the  true 
sacrifice  as  well  as  the  true  priest.  But  the  legal  standpoint 
seems  to  stand  in  opposition  to  the  Messianic  idea ;  for  even 

1  Jer.  xxsL  34l ;  Zech.  iii.  9  ;  cf.  Heb.  viii.  12.  =*  Kom.  iii.  25  ff. 

'  This  is  not  contained  in  Rom.  iv.,  but  only  that  they  received  what  they 
needed.  Deeper  knowledge  of  inherent  sin  was  still  wanting  in  the  0.  T. ; 
hence  the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  atonement  referred  at  first,  and  before 
the  stage  of  prophecy,  primarily  to  individual  offences,  while  their  forgiveness 
was  not  removed  from  the  provisory  state  of  the  atax''  ^^'"^ 

*  Amos  V.  21 ;  Hos.  vi.  6  ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  2 ;  Ps.  1.  10  f. 

"  Ps.  IL  17,  xxxiv.  18. 

e  Ps.  xlix.  7,  8 ;  Mic.  vi.  6,  7;  Isa.  xliii.  24  f.,  xliv.  22 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  34. 
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if  the  Eighteous  One  were  present,  the  law  seems  to  forbid 
Him  to  cover  the  sin  of  the  nation  and  stand  security  for  the 
nation.  For  the  law  discovers  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  personality  before  God,  and  aims  at  summoning  it 
to  independence  in  relation  to  the  race  (§  735,  1.  83,  B.).^ 
But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  question.  After  the  law  has 
worked  deeper  knowledge  of  sin,^  it  discloses  in  the  age  of 
prophecy  both  the  connection  of  individual  evil  acts  with  the 
inherent  state  and  that  of  personal  guilt  with  the  community, 
and  represents  the  isolating  of  the  personal  consciousness  from 
the  common  guilt  as  sin.  Moreover,  a  preparation  for  the 
Messianic  idea  lies  in  the  overcoming  of  the  one-sided  legal 
standpoint.^  Instead  of  the  subjectively  limited  standpoint, 
which  desires  to  see  well-being  and  suffering  distributed  every 
moment  to  every  individual  merely  according  to  the  degree  of 
personal  worth,  the  truth  begins  to  be  perceived,  as  formerly 
shown,  that  suffering,  nay  disproportionate  suffering,  may  even 
be  a  distinction  and  honour  to  the  glory  of  goodness  (Job). 
Such  suffering,  which  serves  for  proof  that  goodness  (or  God)  is 
able  to  gain  its  true,  unselfish  friends,  who  sincerely  love  God 
for  His  own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  reward,  has  in  it  already 
somewhat  of  a  substitutionary  nature.  It  is  for  the  good  of 
the  world,  because  it  reveals  the  glory  of  pure  love  to  right- 
eousness, and  strengthens  faith  in  virtue.  But  still  more 
significantly  than  in  the  Book  of  Job  appears  the  God-given, 
suffering  Eighteous  One  in  prophecy,  where  His  willing, 
sacrificial  surrender  becomes  the  source  of  salvation  to  the 
nation.*  The  expiatory  security  for  the  nation  cannot  be 
given  by  the  0.  T.  priesthood  or  kingship,  but  by  the  Righteous 
Servant  of  God.^  He  is  the  nation's  centre,  the  personal 
covenant,  i.e.  the  personally  manifested  unity  of  God  and  the 
nation.  And  since  the  divine  thought  of  the  nation  is  thus 
realized  in  Him,  in  Him  also  lies  the  power  to  call  forth  a 
holy  race,  acceptable  to  God.  He  is  the  security  of  its  con- 
summation, and  Jehovah  beholds  His  people  in  Him.  But 
He  is  the  security  by  being  the  absolutely  Eighteous  One, 
and  therefore   answers  to   and   satisfies  the  righteousness  of 

1  Ezek,  xviii.  4,  22  ;  Hab.  ii.  4.  ^  Vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

3  Vol.  ii.  p.  328.  ■•  Isa.  liiL  ;  Zech.  xii.  10. 

*  Jer.  xxxiii.  8,  15  f,  ;  cf.  vol.  ii.  pp.  271-275. 
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God.  This  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  He  innocently  but 
willingly  suffers  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  people.  And  here  the 
Messianic  idea  weds  directly  with  the  sacrificial  idea.  The 
Messiah  is  outwardly  laden  with  the  deepest  sufferings,  which 
should  fall  on  us  as  punishment,  while  inwardly  chastening 
His  spirit  in  intercession  and  spiritual  anguish.  But  if  He 
thus  answered  for  guilt,  righteousness  also  may  now  be  planted 
by  Him.  He  makes  many  righteous  by  bearing  their  sins, 
He  takes  the  strong  captive,  and  through  humiliation  advances 
to  victory,  to  royal  dignity.  In  this  way,  through  the  priestly 
action  of  the  Messiah,  the  idea  of  kingship  is  re-born  to 
spiritual  strength. 

2.  New  Testament  Doctrine. 

§  113. 

It  is  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  the  ISTew  Testament,  that  in 
Christ  the  atonement  is  found,  and  with  it  the  basis  for 
perfect  redemption.  The  means  thereto  described  is  the 
God-pleasing  self-sacrifice,  offered  by  Christ  for  the  world 
in  accordance  with  God's  loving  will,  who  desires  to  see 
the  world  reconciled  with  Himself  through  the  sacrifice. 
Christ's  self-sacrifice  is  not  considered  as  a  mere  attesta- 
tion of  His  righteousness  and  holiness,  or  as  an  instructive 
indication  of  the  fact  of  God's  eternal  reconciliation  with 
sinners,  or  of  His  eternal  readiness  to  forgive,  but  rather 
as  the  effective  cause  of  our  salvation,  especially  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  so  that,  without  prejudice  to  the 
pragmatic-historical  necessity  of  His  death,  a  Divine 
necessity  of  an  official  nature  also  resides  in  it. 

Literature. — Gess,  Der  geschichtliche  Entivickelungsgang  der 
N.  T.  Versohnungslehre,  Jahrh.f.  deutsche  Theol.  1857,  p.  679  f, 
1858,  p.  713  ff.,  1859,  p.  467  ff.,  522;  Eitschl,  Rechtfertigj.ng 
und  Versohnung,  ii.  p.  208  ff. ;  Weiss,  Tlieol.  N.  T.,  ed.  3,  pp. 
72,  164,  304,  520,  637. 

1.  It  is  true  that  Jesus,  like  the  Baptist,  above  all  demands 
repentance  or  change  of  mind  in  order  to  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  from  which  some  have  wished  to  infer,  that 
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according  to  the  N.  T.  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law  procures 
salvation,  just  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  -also  is  a  sermon 
on  morality.  But  the  right  change  of  mind  includes  above  all 
the  acknowledgment  of  guilt  and  culpability,^  and  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  is  treated  as  the  first  Divine  gift  necessary  to 
us.  Whoever  feels  himself  poor  in  righteousness,  and  hungers 
and  thirsts  after  it,  to  him  it  shall  be  imparted  as  God's  gift.^ 
Even  John's  baptism  is  a  symbol  not  merely  of  cleansing,  but 
also  of  readiness  to  rise  into  the  death  of  true  repentance 
that  seeks  atonement.  It  demands  the  self-denial  of  confession 
of  sin,  but  with  reference  to  forgiveness.^  And  Jesus  does 
not  cause  forgiveness  to  be  imparted  for  the  sake  of  moral 
observances.  To  the  paralytic  He  promises  forgiveness  of 
sins,  without  previously  requiring  holiness.*  Only  the  debtor, 
to  whom  much  is  forgiven,  loves  much.^  The  sacred  act,  by 
which  entrance  into  the  Church  is  marked,  is  Baptism ;  and 
from  the  beginning  the  gift  of  forgiveness  has  been  regarded  in 
the  Church  as  the  first  and  certain  fruit  of  this  entrance.^  The 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  open  admission  into  it  by  opening 
the  treasure  of  forgiveness.^  At  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Sup- 
per the  new  covenant  is  described  as  a  covenant  of  forgdveness.^ 
But  then  it  is  said  further :  "  Jesus  so  often  spoke  of  for- 
giveness, without  asserting  that  His  work  must  needs  mediate 
or  procure  it.  According  to  undoubtedly  genuine  passages," 
or  as  others  say,  "  in  the  period  previous  to  the  approaching 
catastrophe.  His  Gospel  consists  in  this,  that  He  makes  known 
God  as  a  ^Father  full  of  grace  and  goodness,  instead  of  as  a 
wrathful  Judge.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  parables  of  the  lost 
son,  sheep,  coin.^  Jesus  seems  not  so  much  to  have  procured 
as  announced  forgiveness,  by  teaching  men  to  adore  God  as 
Father.  His  death,  however,  retains  the  meaning  of  an  attesta- 
tion of  His  moral  greatness  and  of  martyrdom  for  His  doctrine, 
to  which  also  the  doctrine  of  free  forgiveness  belongs."  It  is 
true  indeed  that  Jesus  often  leaves  His  Person  unmentioned 
when  speaking  of  forgiveness,^*^  and  on  the  other  hand  names 

1  Luke  xiii.  5,  vii.  47,  xv.  21  ;  Matt.  vi.  12.  ^  j^j^tt.  v.  3,  6. 

3  Mark  i.  4  ;  Luke  iii.  3.  *  Matt.  ix.  2  ff.  *  Luke  vii.  44  ff. 

«  Luke  xxiv.  47  ;  Acts  ii.  38,  v.  31,  x.  43,  xxvi.  18  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19  ff. 
7  Matt.  xvi.  18  ff.,  xviii.  18  ;  John  xx.  23. 

®  Matt.  xxvi.  28  (Luke  xxii.  20).  *  Luke  xv.  So  Keira. 
"  £.g.  Matt.  vi.  12,  ix.  2,  xviii.  27  ;  Job  xx.  23. 
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His  Father, — the  reason  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned 
in  the  section  on  the  Prophetic  Office.  But  it  is  no  contra- 
diction to  this  fact,  that  other  passages  emphasize  the  close 
connection  of  His  person  with  the  reconciliation  of  men.  To 
the  undoubtedly  genuine  sayings  of  Jesus  belong  tlie  words  of 
institution  of  the  Holy  Supper.  A  contradiction  between  His 
earlier  and  later  doctrine  is  unproveable.  From  the  mention 
of  the  Father  it  only  follows,  that  any  conception  of  Christ's 
work  of  atonement,  which  refused  to  see  the  ultimate  source 
of  that  work  in  God's  fatherly  love,  or  to  see  in  Christ's 
Person  and  work  a  revelation  also  of  the  Father  to  the  world, 
would  be  one  repudiated  by  Christ  Himself.  The  parable  of  the 
lost  son  implies  no  setting  aside  of  the  merit  of  Christ.  Eather 
the  father's  going  to  meet  the  son  has  been  itself  historically 
realized  in  Christ.  Christ  nowhere  teaches  that  there  is  an 
atonement  apart  from  and  outside  Him.  Many  other  passages 
directly  and  indirectly  contain  the  opposite.^  It  lies  on  the 
surface,  that  Jesus  could  not  from  the  first  beginnings,  and 
before  His  disciples  had  come  near  to  Him  in  heart,  give  them, 
with  their  far  different  expectations,  distinct  information 
respecting  the  sufferings  and  death  awaiting  Him,  however 
long  before  He  Himself  knew  of  theni.^  But  still  He  frequently 
at  fitting  times  even  describes  His  course  of  suffering  and 
death  as  a  task  imposed  on  Him  by  God.^  His  suffering  and 
death  are  to  Him  not  merely  an  occurrence  or  misfortune,  and 
have  in  His  eyes  not  merely  the  empirical  necessity,  that  by 
the  pragmatic  continuity  of  His  history  He  cannot  avoid  death 
without  unfaithfulness  to  Himself,  after  the  knot  had  become 
inextricably  twisted.  Eather  this  purely  empirical  necessity, 
coming  from  without,  to  succumb  outwardly  to  the  superior 
power  of  His  foes,  unless  He  were  willing  to  give  way  to 
them,  would  not  have  been  decisive  to  Him  and  His  freedom,* 
unless  above  it  there  had  stood  a  quite  different,  Divine 
necessity,  which  has  reference  to  His  calling  as  Eedeemer,  and 
into  which  even  the  sin  of  the  world  against  Him  is  taken  up 

1  Matt.  xi.  25-27  ;  Mark  x.  45  ;  Matt.  xx.  28,  xxvi.  28  ;  John  xiv.  6,  xv.  4. 
■''  John  ii.  19,  iii.  14  ;  Luke  iv.  23,  cf.  Matt.  v.  10. 

'  Luke  ix,  22,  31,  xii.  49,  xviii.  32  ;  Matt.  xx.  22  ;  John  iii.  14,  vi.  51,  62, 
vii.  33,  viii.  21,  xii.  24,  27,  32,  x.  11,  17,  18,  xiii.  11,  33,  xiv.  31,  xv.  13,  xvi.  7. 
*  John  X.  17,  18  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  53,  54. 
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as  an  instrumental  means  for  the  realization  of  the  Divine 
counsel,  which  to  Him  is  the  ivToXij  of  the  Father,  which  He 
desires  to  obey.^  The  dialogue  between  Moses  and  Elijah, 
the  representatives  of  the  law,  and  Christ,^  is  a  dialogue 
between  law  and  Gospel  They  talk  with  Him  of  His  exodus, 
i.e.  His  death.  This  implies  an  inner  connection  between  the 
demand  of  the  law  and  the  death  of  Christ,  that  all  the  right- 
eousness of  the  law  may  be  fulfilled,  and  the  revelation  of 
grace  and  truth  may  follow.  And  this  point  of  view  emerges 
expressly  in  the  words  of  the  Lord,  not  merely  in  John. 
Such  is  the  case  when  he  says :  He  gives  His  soul  a  ramsou 
for  many.^  The  fruit  of  His  substitutionary  suffering  and 
death  is  forgiveness.  The  Holy  Supper  is  so  ordained  in 
remembrance  of  His  person,  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  meant 
to  be  a  remembrance  of  the  shedding  of  His  blood  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.*  Christ's  death  and  the  redemption  of 
men  from  guilt  are  here  combined,  the  latter  as  effected  by 
the  former,  and  therewith  the  0.  T.  feast  of  redemption — the 
Passover — is  completed  and  superseded.  The  objection  ought 
not  to  be  made,  that  Christ's  sacrifice  is  indeed  compared  in 
several  respects  with  the  Passover,  but  the  Passover  was  a 
peace-offering,  not  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  For  it  was  no  pure 
peace-offering,  since  it  was  associated  with  purifying  by  the 
blood.  Certainly,  too,  it  was  no  atoning  sacrifice,  but  the 
yearly  renewing  of  the  0.  T.  covenant-sacrifice,  and  therefore 
had  in  it  the  character  of  the  0.  T.  covenant.  But  this 
covenant  did  not  rest  on  a  perfect  or  real  expiation,  but  on 
the  overlooking  of  sin  by  forbearance  C^P?).  But  even  this 
overlooking  had  at  least  a  symbolic  expiation  by  a  pure  life 
for  its  presupposition,  as  the  sprinkling  or  hiding  of  the  doors 

1  Matt.  xvi.  21  ;  Mark  ix,  12  ;  Luke  xviii.  31  ff.,  xxii.  37,  xxiv.  26  ;  Matt. 
xxvL  24. 

■*  Luke  ix.  31. 

^  Matt.  XX.  28.  Xvrpoy  i*Ti  ^eX>.uy  contains  the  thought  of  a  su"bstitution. 
"VVliereas  according  to  Mark  viii.  36,  37,  the  whole  world  is  not  equal  in  worth 
to  the  soul,  and  could  not  serve  as  an  equivalent  for  its  ransom,  the  effect  of 
Christ's  death  is  so  valuable  to  God  that  it  may  serve  as  a  ransom,  Mark  xiv.  24. 

*  According  to  Luke  xxii.  20 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  28.  But  neither  iiTip  nor 
Xurfio,  implies  that  Christ  suflFered  temporal  or  eternal  death  as  a  Divine  punish- 
ment in  their  stead.  For  they  were  not  rescued  from  temporal  death  by  His 
death,  but  from  the  curse  of  guilt ;  they  are  indeed  delivered  from  eternal 
death,  from  destruction,  but  not  by  His  enduring  it  vicariously. 
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shows.  How  much  more,  therefore,  could  the  new,  the  perfect 
covenant  only  be  perfect  on  the  ground  of  the  perfect  expiatory 
sacrifice,  the  perfect,  real  expiation.  Therefore  the  words  of 
institution  say,  that  the  new  covenant  is  now  founded  by  the 
shedding  of  His  blood  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  new 
covenant  has  its  essence  in  the  fact,  that  in  it  that  is  given 
wliich  was  w-antiug  to  the  old. — Further,  the  lamh  certainly 
was  not  usual  in  expiatory  offerings.  But  the  name  dfivo^ 
(in  the  Apocalypse  apviov)  frequently  given  to  Christ  must  not 
on  this  account  be  stripped  of  expiatory  meaning.  The 
sacrifice  of  a  lamb  occurred  in  expiatory  offerings.^  Moreover, 
it  was  the  most  frequent,  because  forming  part  of  the  daily 
sacrifice.  Finally,  it  was  the  specific  sacrifice  in  the  Passover 
or  the  yearly  covenant- feast  of  the  0.  T.,  so  that  when  Christ 
by  His  sacrifice  of  Himself  founded  the  true  covenant,  He 
was  most  suitably  designated  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  with 
which  also  the  time  of  His  death  agreed.^  If  we  linger  in 
particular  at  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Baptist's  saying,  tSe  6 
a^vo'i  Tov  deov  aipaiv  rrjv  dfiapTiav  tov  Kcafiov,  comes  into 
view.  Atpeiv  does  not  indeed  signify  "  to  bear  "  in  the  sense  of 
enduring  or  sulfering,  but  of  taking  away.  But  that  this 
taking  away  does  not  take  place  by  mere  teaching  or  example, 
is  shown  by  a/ivo?,  and  indeed  dfji,v6<;  deov,  which  points  to  the 
sacrificial  idea.  Hence  also  not  merely  the  taking  away  of  sin, 
but  primarily  of  guilt,  must  be  thought  of,  and  therefore  expiation. 
The  lamb  here  may  not  of  course  be  the  Paschal  lamb,  but 
Isaiah's  figure  of  silent,  patient  innocence.  But  in  what  sense 
One  suffering  like  a  pure  lamb  can  deliver  from  an  immoral 
nature,  and  by  this  means  take  away  sin,  is  undiscoverable. 
Thus,  it  is  not  sanctification,  but  atonement  which  is  thought 
of.  Although  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  the  Lamb  takes  the 
dfiapTt'a  upon  Himself,  still  the  thought  must  lie  at  the  basis, 
that  the  Lamb  removes  the  dfiapria  of  the  world  by  bearing 
it  away,  i.e.  still  therefore,  innocently  taking  the  guilt  and  its 
curse  upon  Himself.  John  refers  the  account  of  the  Brazen 
Serpent  to  Jesus  Himself.^     Undoubtedly  the   lifting  up  of 

1  In  the  sacrifice  for  lepers,  Lev.  xiv.  12  f. 

2  In  the  Revelation  Jesus  is  called  Lamb  29  times,  in  allusion  to  Isa.  liii.    Cf. 
John  xix.  36  ;  1  Pet.  i.  19,  cf.  ii.  24  ;  1  Cor.  v.  7. 

-  John  iii,  14-16. 
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Christ,  typified  by  the  lifting  up  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  refers 
to  Christ's  lifting  up  on  the  cross.     The  Crucified  is  described 
as  the  sign  of  salvation  to  those  looking  in  faith,  as  the  serpent 
lifted  up  was  a  a-vix^dkov  ccorTjpla^}      But  it  is  an  enigma  how 
Christ  can  apply  the  horrid  image  of  the  serpent,  which  slays 
and  curses,  to  Himself.      That  the  elevated,  transfixed  serpent 
might  become  the  symbol  of  deliverance,  is  easily  intelligible ; 
its  transfixing  is  the  slaying  of  the  hostile  animal  which  is 
punishing  Israel,  and  thus  a  sign  of  deliverance  from  its  deadly 
poison  and  the  divine  penal  judgment.     That  Christ  did  not 
bring  ruin,  and  is  not  a  means  of  punishment,  like  the  serpent, 
as  little  comes  into  account  in  the  image  as  that  the  serpent  is 
not  punished,  but  made  harmless.      On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
serpent  represents   the   divine  penal  judgment  or  the  curse, 
which  however  is  terminated  or  nullified  by  the  transfixing  of 
the  serpent,  so  Christ  represents  on  one  hand  the  curse  hovering 
over  us,  which  He  takes  on  Himself,  entering  into  our  curse, 
and  this  curse  withal  is  abrogated  by  His  lifting  up  on  the 
cross,  or  by  lighting  upon  Him.     Thus  the  serpent  is  a  sign  of 
God's  penal  judgment,  and  also  by  its  lifting  up  a  monument 
of  judgment  sisted,  like  Christ.      In  other  places,  especially  in 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Eedeemer  speaks  more 
distinctly  of  His  substitutionary  love,  which  sacrifices   even 
life  for  men.^     By  His  death  He  gives  a  proof  of  love,  which 
saves    us    from    spiritual    death.     But   why  must   the   Good 
Shepherd  prove  His  life  by  dying,  instead  of  preserving  His 
life  for  His   people  ?     By  His  physical   death  He   has   not 
guarded  His  people  in  a  physical  respect.     Is  the  meaning 
perhaps:    He    prefers    to    die    rather    than    leave    His    task 
unfinished    and    renounce   it  ?      Was    His  death  merely  the 
incidentally    unavoidable    consequence    of   the    circumstance, 
that  having  come  into  the  status  confessionis,  He  could   not 
flee  away  ?     No,  He  describes  it,  as  remarked  before,  not  as  a 
mere  occurrence  befalling  Him,  having  no  necessity  in  itself, 
but  as  belonging  to   His   spontaneously  undertaken   calling. 
Hence  He  says  also,  dyia^o)  ifjutvTov  inrep  avToiv^  which  does 
not    mean  :  I  make  myself  holy,  i.e.   I  complete  my   moral 
probation.       With    this    the   adjunct   is    incompatible:    virep 
avTMv.      Rather  the  meaning  is :   I  consecrate  myself  to  death 
'  WUd.  xvi.  6.  =*  John  x.  15,  cf;  xv.  13  f.  ^  John  x.  18,  xvu.  19. 
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for  them,  as  the  sacrifice  is  consecrated.  This  consecration  to 
death  was  already  assumed  at  His  baptism ;  ^  it  is  now  accom- 
plished. By  sacrificing  Himself,  He  surrenders  Himself  as  a 
holy  gift  for  them,  that  they  may  be  holy,  i.e.  consecrated  to 
God  and  God's  property.  'Tirep  may  indeed  also  mean  for 
the  good  of;  but  at  all  events  the  substitutionary  disposition 
lies  in  the  passage.^  Finally,  by  the  fulfilling  of  Christ's 
calling  (to  which  also  His  death  essentially  belonged)  Satan 
is  stripped  of  the  power  which  He  has  over  sinful  humanity.^ 

2.  The  Apostolic  Doctrine. — James  speaks  of  forgiveness 
of  sins  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  i.e.  of  Jesus,  but  does  not 
further  explain  the  relation  of  forgiveness  to  Jesus  thus 
implied.  He  mentions  Christ's  death  as  an  example  of  patience 
and  endurance.* 

What  is  said  in  the  discourses  of  Pdcr  in  the  Acts,'  of 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  to 
which  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  annexed,  is  developed 
dogmatically  with  greater  precision  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  with  an  allusion  to  Isa.  liii.®  Christ's  suffering,  although 
an  example  to  us,  has  still  a  quite  unique,  unrepeatable 
character.^  We  are  not  bought  with  gold  or  silver,  tut  by 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  spot  or 
blemish.  He  has  borne  up  our  sins  {i.e.  the  guilt  of  sin)  on  the 
cross  (not :  sacrificed,  for  they  are  not  suitable  for  a  sacrificial 
gift).®  They  are  thus  laid  upon  Him,  or  He  has  taken  them 
on  Himself  and  borne  them ;  He  has  suffered  death  (which 
was  the  specific  consequence  of  guilt  for  us),  namely,  that 
guilt  might  be  blotted  out,  and  the  effect  is  our  ransoming 
from  the  burden  of  guilt,  which  would  have  brought  destruc- 
tion to  us.      Herein  lies  without  doubt  the  idea  of  the  substi- 

»  Mark  x.  -38,  39. 

'  Other  significations  of  the  death  of  Jesus  are  found  in  John.  It  subsen-es 
Christ's  glorification  in  itself  as  the  supreme,  most  glorious  revelation  of  love, 
and  because  it  conducts  Him  to  glory,  xii.  27,  28,  xiii.  .31  f.,  xrii.  2 ;  again, 
because  it  is  the  means  of  Christ's  exaltation,  makes  possible  the  sending  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  brings  life  to  the  world,  vi.  51,  vii.  39,  xvi.  7.  Finally,  by  His 
cross,  as  by  a  banner,  God's  scattered  children  are  gathered  together,  xi.  52. 

*  Luke  xi.  21,  22  ;  Matt.  xii.  29  ;  John  xii.  31. 

*  Jas.  v.  14,  15.  *  ii.  23,  iiL  13,  21,  26. 
"■  i.  2,  11,  18  f.,  ii.  24,  iii.  18,  iv.  1.  '  1  Pet.  iii.  17,  18. 

*  Nor  can  iir.tiyxi  signify  :  He  endured  the  sin  of  men,  but  He  b<»re  it  up  on 
the  cross  in  order  to  annihilation.     Cf.  Col.  ii.  14. 

DOKXEK.— CuuisT.  DocT.  111.  2D 
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tution  of  His  love  for  us,^  although  not  that  His  death  was 
also  a  penal  suffering  to  Him.  In  the  words  Ka9apia-fi6<;, 
pavrL(rfi,6<;,  by  themselves,  indeed,  expiation  and  sanctification 
are  not  definitely  distinguished,  as  also  in  d/xapria  sin  and 
guilt  are  combined.  But  that  in  pavrta/x6<;  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  i.e.  of  guilt,  is  principally  thought  of,  is  favoured,  apart 
from  the  O.  T.,  by  the  circumstance  that  Peter  makes  the 
imparting  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  sanctification  also, 
follow  first  on  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  True,  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  the  Just  One,  the  guilty  pollution  of  the  unjust,  which 
excludes  from  the  divine  fellowship,  is  effaced.  But  still 
sanctification  is  not  viewed  as  an  immediate  effect  of  His 
death,  but  merely  as  the  restoration  of  the  right  to  draw  near 
to  God,  and  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  God,  which  on  its 
side  brings  power  for  that  sanctification  of  the  life,  which  is 
of  course  the  end.^  As  the  people  of  the  0.  T.  became,  by 
the  blood  of  the  covenant- sacrifice  with  which  they  were 
sprinkled,  a  divinely-consecrated  people  of  God,  so  believers 
are  sprinkled  with  Christ's  blood  (pavTicr/j,6^),  and  by  this 
consecration  to  God  become  partakers  of  eternal  blessing. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  places  Christianity  under  the 
view-point  of  the  perfecting  of  religion  and  revelation,  or  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  man  begun  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Now,  the  nature  of  every  religion  depends  on  the  idea  of  the 
priesthood,  i.e.  of  the  way  in  which  it  conceives  that  the  relation 
between  God  and  man  is  mediated.'''  Consequently  the  per- 
fecting of  religion  depends  on  the  perfecting  of  the  priesthood. 
This,  it  is  true,  was  instituted  in  the  0.  T.  by  God,  and  had 
already  to  do  with  expiation.  But  the  priests  of  the  0.  T. 
were  not  pure  and  acceptable  to  God  in  themselves.  Further, 
they  were  mortal,  the  priesthood  passing  from  one  to  another 
according  to  the  law  of  physical  inheritance  merely,  but  in  no 
case  finding  its  permanent  holder.  Again,  because  these 
priests  were  sinful,  mortal  men,  who  themselves  in  turn 
always  needed  atonement,  they  could  not  occupy  a  really 
mediatorial  position  between  God  and  sinners.  The  priest- 
hood of  the  0.  T.  was  not  therefore  efficacious.  If  it  is  to  be 
perfect,  it  must  be  united  with  kingship,  and  that  a  perfect 

'  iv.  1,  i.  18  f.,  ii.  24.  «  Acts  ii.  38 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24,  cf.  i.  22  flf. 

^Heb.  vii.  12. 
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one,  whereas  the  two  were  separate  in  the  0.  T.  This  union, 
already  prefigured  in  Melchizedek  and  announced  in  Ps.  ex., 
is  realized  by  the  Person  of  the  Son,  in  whom  the  Divine 
power  and  dignity  are  united  with  the  sympathizing  love  of 
the  brother.-^  In  virtue  of  His  majesty  and  purity,  He  is  able 
to  realize  the  idea  of  the  Priest.  He  is  able  to  introduce  into 
immediate  fellowship  with  God,  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  in 
heaven,  into  which  He  entered  by  death.  But  how  has  Christ 
realized  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  ?  Every  priest  has  to 
sacrifice.  Hence  the  perfect  priesthood  first  exists  when  the 
perfect  priest  offers  the  perfect  sacrifice,  and  thus  realizes  the 
idea  of  sacrifice.  Now,  in  the  0.  T.  the  sacrifice  and  the 
priest  were  separate  from  each  other.  The  priest  offered 
something  else  than  himself — beasts  or  things.  But  God 
desires  man  himself,  not  his  gift.  Man  must  make  himself, 
his  will,  nay,  his  person,  a  sacrifice.  It  is  God's  right  and 
will  to  demand  this.  Christ,  then,  has  realized  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  by  this,  that  He  offered  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  God 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  in  Him.  As  He  is  King  and  Priest 
at  once,  so  is  He  also  at  once  Priest  and  Sacrifice.  He  pre- 
sents Himself — the  pure,  most  precious  good — in  His  spirit 
of  substitutionary  love  for  us,  and  God  is  well  pleased  in 
Him,  nay,  causes  His  good  pleasure  for  Christ's  sake  to  rest 
upon  us.^  But  in  what  does  the  sacrificial  act  weU-pleasing 
to  God  or  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  more  precisely  consist  ? 
Certainly  His  whole  life,  as  a  life  of  most  devoted  obedience, 
is  a  continuous  self-sacrifice ;  but  He  shows  His  absolutely 
selfless  surrender  to  God  and  to  us  by  spontaneously  giving 
His  life  or  blood  in  high-priestly  sympathy  with  us.^  In  this 
way  His  sacrifice  has  a  connection  with  the  ordinance  of  the 
0.  T.,  which  knew  no  remission  without  shedding  of  blood.*  In 
that  ordinance  the  author  sees  a  Divine  law  expressed  in  acts, 
namely,  that  forgiveness  and  release  from  unhappy  arrest 
under  guUt  cannot  follow  offhand  without  a  means  of  pro- 
pitiation ordained  and  accepted  by  God.     As  according  to  the 

^  This  lies  already  at  the  basis  of  the  introduction,  i.  1-4  ;  cf.  ii.  11,  17.  The 
same  thought  is  expressed  in  the  Apocalypse  by  saying  that  Christ  is  a  Lion  as 
well  as  a  Larab,  v.  5,  6. 

'  Heb.  V.  7-9,  ix.  12-15,  x.  9,  10,  vii.  25.  » ii.  12-14. 

« ix.  22,  cf.  vers.  7-9,  vii.  27,  ix.  26. 
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•whole  of  Holy  Scripture,  so  also  according  to  this  epistle, 
death  is  the  just  punishment  of  sin.  Nevertheless  Christ's 
death  is  not  brought  into  immediate  connection  with  the 
divine  justice,  but  into  mediate  connection  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  is  the  devil,  who,  of  course,  according  to  God's  just 
ordination,  has  through  sin  acquired  authority  over  men,  and 
received  power  to  execute  the  punishment  of  death.^  Of  this 
authority  and  its  use  he  must  be  deprived,  if  man  is  to  be  set 
free  from  the  fear  of  death,  under  the  ban  of  which  he  is  held 
by  the  devil.  But,  according  to  the  author,  this  depriving  of 
the  devil  was  only  possible  by  Christ  submitting  to  the  bodily 
death  ordained  to  men  as  a  punishment,  which  Satan  received 
power  to  execute.  For  what  reason  in  this  way  only  he  does 
not  specify.  But  in  the  view,  that  deliverance  from  the  just 
death  was  possible  at  the  cost  of  a  death,  lies  the  idea  of  sub- 
stitution, and  in  the  view  that  only  at  this  cost,  and  not  by 
violence,  did  the  devil  lose  his  power  conferred  by  God,  lies 
an  allusion  to  the  fixed,  just,  moral  world-order.  Secondly, 
according  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  was  necessary  that 
even  the  heavenly  temple  should  be  purified,  because  without 
expiation  Christ  could  not  have  entered  into  it  as  our  Advo- 
cate, i.e.  have  opened  it  to  us  and  brought  us  fellowship  with 
God.^  The  meaning  of  this  obscure  passage  is  not:  the 
heavenly  temple  is  impure  in  itself;  even  its  destination  for 
such  as  are  still  sinners  cannot  defile  it.  Eather  the  course 
of  thought  is  as  follows.  Sin  defiles  the  land  and  Israel's 
earthly  temple.  Hence  it  had  to  be  purified  yearly  by  sacri- 
ficial blood,  that  God  might  not  depart  from  Israel,  but  the 
nation  might  through  its  priests  draw  nigh  to  God.  But  the 
earthly  is  a  shadow  and  parable  of  the  heavenly  temple,  which 
is  likewise  touched  by  sin  and  needs  purifying.  That  is,  the 
effect  of  sin  and  guilt  reaches  into  heaven ;  it  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  God,  His  honour  is  affected  thereby.  Sin, 
whether  unpunished  or  unatoned,  is  a  stain  as  it  were,  touch- 
ing the  honour  of  God  and  of  His  temple.  It  still  leaves  a 
place  for  just  blame  or  accusation,  unless  punished,  until  it  is 
at  least  expiated.  As,  then,  the  sacrifice  of  atonement  in  the 
0.  T.  purifies  the  temple,  so  that  God  neither  departs  from  it 
nur  is  inaccessible  to  the  people,  a  place  of  meeting  with  God 
1  ii.  14.  *  ix.  i3  2(5. 
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on  the  contrary  remaining  to  tliem,  so  through  Christ's  blood, 
whose  effect  reaches  to  heaven,  because  the  Exalted  One 
renders  it  prevalent  before  God,  the  heavenly  temple  is  puri- 
fied from  pollution  by  sin  (i.e.  guilt),  and  the  interrupted 
communion  is  restored.  Why  the  blood  is  necessary  is  not 
investigated  more  precisely;  allusion  only  is  made  to  the 
principle  already  expressed  in  facts  in  the  0.  T.,  that  without 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission ;  but  apparently  there  is  at 
least  indirect  reference  to  the  justice  which  made  Christ's 
sacrifice  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  this  passage  proves 
that  purifying  by  the  blood  of  Christ  cannot  mean  that  His 
death  or  blood  sets  us  free  from  sin,  making  us  holy  in  this 
sense.  Eather,  like  the  sacrifice  in  the  0.  T.,  it  has  reference 
to  expiation,  to  the  effacing  of  the  stain  of  guilt.^  On  the 
other  hand,  through  His  blood  entrance  into  the  heavenly 
temple  is  opened  to  Him,  and  through  Him  to  us,^  and  in 
this  lies  the  necessity  of  His  death.^  He  can  now  in  the 
heavenly  temple  present  Himself  to  God  as  the  pure  and 
lofty  Mediator,  able  to  make  powerful  intercession  for  us  with 
the  Father  on  the  ground  of  His  once-offered,  but  eternally- 
prevalent  sacrifice  on  earth.*  He  is  perpetually  our  heavenly 
High  Priest,^  not  as  if  He  first  became  the  perfect  sacrifice  and 
priest  in  heaven,  and  was  not  both  upon  earth.  Eather  by 
what  He  suffered  on  earth  He  proved  His  absolutely  perfect 
self-renunciation  and  surrender.  His  sacrifice  being  therefore  a 
sacrifice  once  for  all ;  but  when  it  is  accomplished  and  accepted 
by  God,  it  conducts  Him  into  the  heavenly  temple,  and  His 
earthly  sacrifice,  as  it  was  offered  by  His  eternal  Spirit,  is 
eternalized  by  His  immortal  love  comprehensive  of  us,  and 
neither  needs  nor  is  capable  of  repetition.®  But,  again,  by 
the  idea  of  Surety  (eyyvo'i)  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  knew 
how  to  exhibit  clearly  the  transference  to  us  of  the  salva- 
tion procured  by  Christ,  even  as  it  applies  the  similarity  of 

^  So,  too,  in  the  expression,  purifying  of  the  (nosiSco-is,  ix.  14,  22,  x.  2,  22. 
Purity  from  sin  is  of  course  the  goal,  still  it  is  only  possible  in  communion  with 
God,  and  communion  is  only  possible  when  the  expiation  has  been  previously 
made,  just  as  in  the  0.  T.  the  priest  could  only  come  into  the  temple  after  the 
sla}'ing  of  the  animal  and  the  pouring  out  of  its  blood. 

-  ix.  26.     Cf.  xii.  24,  S/i  tsZ  tiiou  alftara;  «jVi?>.^i  into  the  heavenly  *»ii»»i. 

3  ix.  14,  22,  X.  2,  ii.  17,  9,  cf.  L  3.  *  viL  25,  Lx.  25  f. 

*  TiL  24.  «  ix.  14,  X.  10. 
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Christ  to  us  and  His  high-priestly  a-v/xTrddeiu  to  show  how  He 
could  make  our  ruin  His  own.  He  is  Surety^  in  a  double 
respect.  On  one  hand  to  God,  namely,  for  this,  that  the 
re-opening  of  divine  communion  (the  temple)  will  not  tend  to 
the  disparagement  of  guilt  or  of  the  divine  justice,  not  to  the 
abuse  of  grace ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  they  who  again  count 
the  blood  of  the  K  T.  unholy,  and  pervert  the  propitiation  of 
the  N".  T.  to  wantonness,  must  be  exposed  to  condemnation 
with  full  definiteness.^  To  this  end  Christ  is  security  to  God 
for  this,  that,  by  His  doing  complete  homage  to  the  divine 
will  and  sacrificing  Himself  fully  to  it,  God's  will  shall  obtain 
perfect  sway  in  the  world  in  the  case  of  His  people,  whereas 
they  who  remain  in  unbelief  will  fall  under  condemnation. 
Therefore  God  accepts  this  security  of  Christ  for  mankind, 
and  sanctions  the  covenant  established  by  the  Surety — a 
covenant  of  forgiveness.^  But  Christ  also  offers  Himself  as 
Surety  to  men,  even  as  the  covenant  established  by  Christ's 
expiatory  sacrifice,  which  was  accepted  by  God  as  an  expiatory 
covenant-sacrifice,  has  two  sides.  He  desires  to  be  their 
Advocate  with  God,  nay,  so  surrenders  Himself  to  them  that 
by  way  of  testament  He  assigns  Himself  to  them,  and  that 
they  are  able  to  repose  confidence  in  Him,  because  He  seals 
His  fidelity  by  death.^  He  makes  their  cause  His  own,  that 
they  may  make  His  cause  theirs,  and  by  faith  espouse  the 
contents  of  Christianity.^ 

According  to  John,  Christ  has  come  that  He  may  take  away 
sins,  i.e.  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  consequently  the  punishments 
incurred  thereby.^  This  was  done  by  Christ  being  the  personal 
propitiation  (lXa<Tfi6<;)  for  our  sins,^  and  indeed  mainly  by 
His  death,  for  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanses  us  from  all 
sin."  ^  Here,  too,  the  meaning  cannot  be  that  Christ's  death 
or  blood  cleanses  us  from  evil,  or  that  Christ  abolishes  our 
enmity  to  God,  but  Christ  is  thought  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice 
for  guilt,  which  exposes  to  punishment.  According  to  John, 
also,  the  just  consequence  of  sin  is  death,  the  destruction  of 
the  soul.^     But  as  a  means  of  propitiation  for  the  sin  of  the 

^  vii.  22.  ^vi.  4  flF.,  X.  26.  3  ^iji,  12,  x.  17,  cf.  x.  26  ff. 

*  vii.  22,  viii.  6,  ix.  15-17.  *  iv.  2. 

*  1  John  iii.  5,  «/>») ;  cf.  John  i.  29.  '  1  John  ii.  2,  iv.  10. 

'  1  John  i.  7  9  1  John  iii.  14  ;  cf.  John  v.  14,  iii.  16,  viii.  24. 
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wliole  world,  Christ's  death  delivers  from  destruction.^  Tliis 
fact  involves  His  substitution/  not  indeed  in  the  sense  that 
He  took  on  Himself  eternal  death  for  ms,  nor  so  that  He 
became  the  object  of  Divine  wrath  and  punishment.  But 
still  for  our  sakes  He  took  the  physical  death  which  is 
punishment  to  us.  Add  to  tliis,  that  by  intercession  He  is 
our  advocate  with  the  Father.^  Although  it  may  be  true  that 
God  is  not  described  as  the  object  of  the  IXdaKeadai  or 
iXa<ni6<i,  but  man,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the 
thought  of  God's  reconciliation  to  the  world  is  strange  to  the 
N.  T.,  or  still  less,  that  it  knows  only  of  a  reconciliation  of 
the  world  to  God  in  the  sense  of  the  world  giving  up  its 
enmity  to  God.  This  view  is  condemned  by  the  passages  of 
the  XvTpov,  sacrificial  lamb,^  etc.  Eather  it  must  be  said :  in 
the  N.  T.  IXdaKeaOab  is  to  expiate  (not  to  reconcile) ;  but  the 
expiation  of  man  is  a  reconciling  of  God. — That  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  is  an  essential  part  of  God's  eternal  counsel  of 
salvation,  the  Apocalypse  expresses  by  designating  Christ 
the  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.^  And 
when  it  is  said  of  the  blessed,  that  they  made  their  gar- 
ments wliite  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  their  dress,  therefore, 
or  their  appearance  in  God's  eyes  being  acceptable  to  God 
and  pure,  because  God  beholds  them,  so  to  speak,  through 
Christ,  namely,  through  Him  as  sacrificing  Himself  for  them 
as  their  propitiation,  this  figurative  language  without  doubt 
implies  both  Christ's  substitutionary  disposition  towards  us, 
and  the  imputation  to  us  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Him  who 
bought  us.^  This  sacrificial  death  is  viewed  both  as  a  means 
of  redemption  from  destruction  and  as  a  deliverance  of 
believers  from  the  dominion  which  Satan  has  over  them,  and 
from  Satan's  accusation  before  God.®  Christ  is  not  merely  a 
priest,  but  in  consequence  of  His  priestly  service  is  raised  to 
God's  throne,  and  thus,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
union  of  priesthood  and  kingship  is  realized  in  Him.^ 

But  most  of  all  Faul  speaks  of  forgiveness  and  atonement 
or  restoration  of  peace   with  God,  and  his  main  idea — the 

1  1  John  ii,  2,  iv.  10,  iii.  16.  *  Cf.  John  xi.  51,  52. 

3  1  John  ii.  1.  *  Rev.  v.  6,  9,  12. 

*  vii.  14,  xii.  11,  xiv.  4 ;  cf.  1  John  i.  7.  '  v.  9,  xii.  10. 
'  L  13  f.,  5,  xL  15,  xii.  10,  xvii.  14,  xix.  12  It 
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justification  of  the  sinner  before  God — has  atonement  for  its 
postulate.  But  he  brings  forgiveness  into  the  closest  connec- 
tion with  Christ's  Person,  who  is  our  peace,  more  precisely 
■with  Christ's  death.  From  that  death,  indeed,  he  derives 
various  other  consequences.  On  its  ground  Christ  is  exalted 
above  every  name/  has  thereby  procured  His  people  as  a 
possession,^  redeemed  them  from  sin  and  the  devil,^  established 
peace  between  the  divided  nations,  nay,  between  heaven  and 
earth,  angels  and  men,  and  thus  restored  the  universe  to  its 
integrity.*  But  the  first  and  fundamental  thought  with  him 
is  ever  that  by  His  blood,  by  suffering  and  death,  Christ  has 
brought  forgiveness  of  sins,  a(f}e(n<;  dfiapriwv,  not  merely 
irdpecrc';,  brought  SiKaioavvrj  before  God  or  peace  with  God.'^ 
To  describe  this  he  uses  the  figures  of  cancelling  an  indict- 
ment, or  a  ransom  and  purchase,  as  well  as  a  sacrifice,  espe- 
cially propitiatory  sacrifice.^  But  in  his  more  dialectic,  sharply 
conceptual  style,  Paul  strips  the  figurative  expressions  of 
their  veil  in  order  to  describe  the  thing  itself  more  precisely. 
He  does  this  by  exhibiting  more  definitely  than  any  other 
N.  T.  author  l^oth  the  distinction  and  the  independent  rights 
of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  of  justice  and  grace,  and  also  their 
inner  connection  and  mutual  relations.  By  the  law  he  does 
not  understand  the  mere  ceremonial  law ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
idea  of  the  moral  law  preponderates  in  him,^  although  he  does 
not  expressly  distinguish  the  two.  Hence  his  doctrine 
respecting  release  from  the  law  by  the  Gospel  by  no  means 
refers  merely  to  the  abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  law,  but 
also  to  release  from  the  legal  standpoint  generally,  where  the 
law,  as  an  alien,  binding  authority,  fettering  man's  freedom 
and  threatening  punishment,  as  a  ypdfi/xa,  stands  hard  and 

^  PhiL  ii.  8  ff.  ;  Rom.  xiv.  9. 

*  Rom.  viii.  2  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16  ;  Tit.  ii.  14.  ^  Col.  i.  13  ff. 
«  Eph.  ii.  14,  1.  7-10  ;  Col.  1.  20. 

*  Rom.  iii.  25,  v.  1-9  ;  CoL  ii.  14  ;  Eph.  i.  7. 

*  Gal.  iii.  13  ;  1  Cor.  i.  30  ;  Col.  ii.  14.  It  is  trae  neither  in  Rom.  viii.  3, 
nor  in  2  Cor.  v.  21,  is  Christ  designated  by  ifta/irla  as  a  sin-offering ;  but  still, 
in  1  Cor.  v.  7,  He  is  described  as  the  Passover,  which  was  a  covenant-sacrifice, 
further,  as  sacrifice  in  general,  Eph.  v.  2  ;  1  Tim.  iL  5,  6.  Also  in  Rom.  iii.  25, 
by  iXarr^piov  Iv  ru  al/iari,  ' '  means  of  propitiation  through  His  blood, "  a  transi- 
tion is  made  to  conceiving  Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.     Cf.  1  Cor.  xi.  25. 

^  This  is  specially  evident  from  Rom.  ii.  12  ff.,  17-27,  vii.  From  the  cere- 
monial law,  -JTifiTOfjir,  is  mentioned  by  him  with  special  frequency. 
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immoveable  simply  outside  man,  i.e.  outside  his  will  and 
inclination.  According  to  the  apostle,  the  law  itself  is  holy, 
just,  and  good,  and  not  merely  is  its  demand  to  be  obeyed 
inviolable,  but  also  its  statement  that  transgressors  are  worthy 
of  death,  which  is  the  wages  {i.e.  just  reward)  as  well  as  fruit 
{i.e.  natural  consequence)  of  sin.^  The  connection  between 
guilt-laden  sin  and  death,  which  in  the  pregnant  sense  (analo- 
gously with  the  idea  of  life),  along  with  physical  death,  signi- 
fies also  the  destruction  of  the  soul,  misery,  and  combines  in 
itself  all  evil,  is  established  by  the  0/07^  Geov,  His  holy  justice 
vjhich  punishes  moral  evil.  This  justice  is  not  merely  directed 
against  the  sin  of  definitive  unbelief  (the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost),  as  Ritsclil  thinks,  as  if  all  antecedent  guilt  and  sin 
needed  no  expiation,  and  in  so  far  were  forgiven  in  advance, 
if  amendment  follows,  i.e.  if  sin  ceases.  God's  wrath  is 
directed  against  irdaa  avofiia?  The  law,  which  is  God's  holy, 
energetic  will,  therefore  binds  the  transgressor  under  a  Kard- 
Kpi/xa,  or  Kardpa.^  This  curse  is  thought  as  God's  curse,  not 
as  a  mere  subjective  mistaken  notion  of  the  guilt-laden  man, 
still  less  as  a  threat  of  the  law  given  ostensibly  only  by 
angels,  not  by  God.  For  this  very  reason,  to  the  apostle  the 
enmity  of  God  is  by  no  means  primarily  man's  enmity  to 
God,  which  may  be  abolished  by  amendment  and  changed 
into  love,  but  God's  enmity  against  sinners  as  such,  by  which 
they  are  excluded  from  Divine  fellowship  and  blessedness, 
and  without  the  abolition  of  which  deliverance  from  death  is 
impossible.  But  this  abolition,  according  to  Paul,  cannot 
take  place  offhand  by  simple  pardon  ;  for  the  justice,  in  whiuh 
the  sinner's  desert  of  death  is  rooted,  is  to  him  by  no  means 
simply  the  "  consistent  working  of  God  for  the  salvation  of 
believers,"  for  this  would  be  merely  wise  goodness,  but  only 
by  a  means  of  propitiation,  which  is  demanded  by  His  justice, 
and  which,  when  it  has  been  given  or  established,  has  value 
not  merely  for  man  and  his  consciousness,  but  objectively  for 
God — value  of  such  a  kind  that  now,  after  God's  justice  is 

1  Rom.  i.  32,  vi.  23,  v.  12  1'. 

2  Rom.  i.  18,  ii.  5-11,  iii.  18,  19,  v.  19  ;  Eph.  ii.  3.  Similarly  John  iii.  36, 
where  the  fiUu  affirms  that  the  wrath  of  God  abides  on  sinners  even  before  tht-y 
despise  the  Gospel. 

3  Rom.  V.  18  ;  Gal.  iii.  13. 
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pacified,  His  wrath  is  appeased.  This  means  of  propitiation 
is  given  by  God  not  merely  to  "  the  Church,"  but  to  humanity 
in  Christ,  who  is  therefore  called  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  our  personal  peace,  more  precisely  in  Christ's  official 
but  free  obedience  and  death  for  our  sakes.  Now  it  has 
been  thought  that  "  Paul  involves  himself  in  a  contradiction, 
when  on  one  side  he  builds  his  theory  of  the  atonement  by 
Christ,  and  its  necessity,  on  the  validity  of  the  holy  law, 
w^hereas  this  foundation  is  again  destroyed  by  the  end  of  his 
doctrine — release  from  the  law.  For  when  he  speaks  of  the 
legal  ceremony  as  transitory,  and  of  the  abolition  of  the  law, 
the  law  only  retains  significance  for  non-believers ;  but  then 
it  has  no  eternal  validity  in  itself,  but  must  be  regarded  as 
abolished  in  respect  to  true  knowledge — the  knowledge  of 
faith,  and  there  merely  belongs  to  it  in  subjective  representa- 
tion the  right  to  require  pimishment  for  the  sinner,  or  expia- 
tion by  Christ.  Eather  on  this  contradiction  there  ensues  as 
the  final  result,  that  God  may  remit  punishment  and  forgive 
sin  freely,  and  without  a  mediating  cause  rendering  it  possible. 
The  interpolation  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  is  thus  to 
be  considered  merely  as  a  stepping-stone,  by  which  Paul 
reached  the  pure  knowledge  of  God's  free  love  and  forgiveness 
without  a  propitiation  being  first  necessary.  And  this  is  the 
Gospel."  But  Paul  nowhere  says,  that  the  law,  whether 
that  demanding  obedience  or  that  demanding  punishment,  is 
destroyed.-^  The  economy  of  faith  so  little  abolishes  the  law, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  law  is  ratified  and  established  thereby.""^ 
This  he  says  in  the  very  face  of  the  passage  which  has  spoken 
at  length  of  the  atonement.  On  this  account  he  can  also 
teach  that  the  justice  of  God,  now  revealed  without  the  law 
(p^(y/ot9  vofMov),  i.e.  not  on  the  basis  of  works  of  the  law,  is 
testified  not  merely  by  the  prophets,  but  also  by  the  law,^ 
inasmuch  as  the  law  by  this  means  receives  its  fulfilment  and 
ratification  in  every  respect.  How  then  do  the  two  agree — 
the   KUTcipa  Tov  vofiov,  or  the  earnestness   of  the  law  both 

^  Rom.  vii.  2,  4,  is  significant  in  this  respect.  The  apostle  says  not,  as  the 
parallelism  might  lead  to  expect,  that  the  law  is  slain  or  dead,  but  Christians 
are  dead  to  the  law,  freed  from  its  claims,  which  are  death  to  the  sinner.  The 
indictment,  indeed,  written  as  it  were  on  the  basis  of  the  law  (Col.  ii.  ]  4),  is 
destroyed,  but  not  the  law. 

'  Rom.  iii.  31.  3  y^Q^   jij^  £1. 
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demanding  and  judging,  and  release  from  it  ?  The  first  may 
be  easily  seen.  For  if  by  the  Gospel  the  law  is  actually 
written  in  the  heart,  it  is  abolished  as  a  limiting  and  alien 
ypdfifia  standing  outside  man,  and  on  the  other  hand  pre- 
served as  to  its  contents  and  aim.  But  certainly  love  to 
goodness  and  God — the  source  of  strength — is  impossible,  so 
long  as  the  spirit  of  fear  rules  by  reason  of  the  burden  of 
guilt.  Hence  the  second  part  of  the  question  is  here  more 
important.  The  ground-thought  of  the  apostle  is :  Clirist 
does  not  lead  to  the  Gospel  by  a  breach  with  the  law,  but 
by  acknowledging  and  ratifying  its  right  He  leads  beyond  the 
KaTUKpifia  into  the  kingdom  of  grace.^  The  way  in  which 
reconciliation  or  release  from  the  condemnation  of  the  law  is 
gained  is  not  by  our  obtaining  at  least  initial  sanctification 
through  Christ's  example  or  Spirit.  Not  once  does  he  say, 
that  the  law  sanctions  the  forgiveness  mediated  by  Christ  for 
the  sake  of  the  following  sanctification,^  but  we  were  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son  by  grace  or  gratuitously  when 
we  were  yet  enemies.^  The  apostle's  course  of  thought  is  as 
follows.  We  stood  under  the  just  curse  of  the  law.  We  are 
redeemed  from  it  by  the  fact  that  Christ  subjected  Himself 
for  our  sakes  to  the  effect  of  the  curse  applying  to  us.  He  is 
made  sin  for  us,  i.e.  treated  as  a  sinner,  that  sin  may  not  be 
imputed  to  us,  but  that  we  may  be  righteousness  before  God, 
Christ's  righteousness,  which  is  the  content  of  our  faith,  being 
imputed  to  us.*  That  the  thought  of  a  real  substitution  of 
Christ  rules  here,  ought  never  to  be  denied.  Only  even  here 
the  meaning  of  the  substitution  is  neither  that  we  are  to  be 
set  free  from  bodily  death  by  the  bodily  death  which  Christ 
suffered  for  us,  nor  that  Christ  stood  personally  under  God's 

'  Gal.  ii.  19  ;  Rom.  viii.  3,  4. 

'  Still  less  does  the  apostle  think  of  sin  dualistically,  in  the  sense  that  sin  is 
identical  with  the  body  or  the  flesh,  and  the  slaying  of  the  body  or  flesh  of 
Christ  denotes  the  slaying  of  sin,  after  the  destruction  of  which  even  the  Divine 
wrath  has  lost  its  object.  For  apart  from  such  an  anti-Pauline,  Manichsean 
conception  of  sin,  this  physical  theory  of  redemption  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that 
it  must  clearly  require  physical  death  also  from  us,  whereas  the  apostle  requires 
spiritual  death.  Rom,  viii.  3,  4,  cannot  be  understood  as  Holsten  wishes.  Paul 
does  not  think  of  Christ  as  a  sinner.  2  Cor.  v.  21  says  :  Although  sinless.  He  is 
treated  as  a  sinner.  By  the  very  fact  of  sin  slaying  the  Just  One,  it  is  judged 
and  condemned. 

3  Rom.  V.  10,  iii.  24.  «  2  Cor.  v.  21  ;  Gal.  iii.  13. 
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curse  and  suffered  spiritual  death ;  but  for  our  sakes  He  was 
treated  as  if  He  were  sin,  He  suffered  the  same  curse  as 
according  to  the  law  was  due  to  the  transgressors.  In  this 
way,  then,  the  second  paradox  is  intelligible :  "  By  the  law  I 
am  dead  to  the  law,"  ^  i.e.  in  relation  to  the  law  I  am  like  one 
dead  to  or  judged  by  the  law,  and  am  thus  free  from  the 
accusation  or  claim  of  the  condemning  law  against  me,  namely, 
because  through  faith  I  am  implanted  in  Christ's  death.  But 
this  took  place  not  in  opposition  to  the  law,  but  through  the 
law,  and  thus  according  to  the  law,  inasmuch  as  Christ  has 
satisfied  the  claim  of  the  law  (StKaicofia),  and  therewith  set 
aside  the  KaraKpifia  of  the  law.  Hence,  finally,  it  is  said/ 
God  set  forth  Christ  openly  as  a  means  of  propitiation  by  His 
death,  and  that  et9  evBu^tv  t?}?  SiKacoa-vviji;  airrov,  i.e.  not,  as 
a  sign  of  His  gentleness  and  goodness,  still  less  of  His  creative 
self- communicating  holiness ;  for  not  Christ's  death,  but  His 
life  begets  the  new  life.  Eather,  the  meaning  of  these  words 
is  clearly  apparent  from  the  immediately  following  contrast 
between  the  past  period  and  the  present.  In  the  former,  God 
merely  bore  with  sin  in  long-suffering,  therefore  did  not  really 
and  thoroughly  expiate  it,  although  also  He  did  not  reveal 
His  punitive  BiKaiocrvvr)  as  merited ;  now,  the  latter  is 
revealed  in  Christ's  death.  The  time  of  long-suffering  is  not 
an  expiation,  an  atonement  of  the  world's  sin,  and  therefore 
not  forgiveness,  but  also  not  judgment,  but  a  postponing  of 
punishment,  and  for  this  very  reason  not  a  revealing,  but  a 
veiling  of  justice.  With  this  period  of  overlooking  or  im- 
munity from  punishment,  which  yet  is  no  true  atonement  or 
forgiveness,  and  which,  if  it  were  the  final  stage,  would  imply 
indifference  to  guilt  and  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  the 
present  period  is  set  in  contrast :  et?  evBei^iv  t?}?  8tKaioavvr]<i 
iv  Tft)  vvv  KaipM,  and  everything  is  thus  summed  up :  This  is 
done,  first  that  He  may  be  just,  therefore  assert  Himself  just  and 
prove  His  justice,  which  would  not  be  the  case  with  mere 
long-suffering  or  with  forgiveness  without  means  of  expiation, 
and  secondly,  that  He  may  make  just,  i.e.  justify  or  declare 
just  all  who  believe  in  Christ  Jesus.  By  the  revelation  in 
Christ  of  the  justice  that  condemns  evil,  or  of  sin  and  guilt  in 
their  desert  of  death,  on  one  side  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  justice 
of  God  have  received  their  due,  and  on  the  other  by  this  very 
1  Gal.  ii.  19  ;  Rom.  vii.  4,  cf.  vi.  6,  xv.  18.  ^  p^om.  iii.  25  ff 
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means  mere  irupeai'i  passes  over  into  d(f>eG-t^.  For  this  reason 
indeed  the  reconciliation  of  the  world  is  ascribed  to  God,  it 
is  tlie  work  of  the  Father/  but  this  KaraWayrj  took  place 
through  Christ  as  tkaarripLov.  Now,  the  imputation  of  sin  to 
man  ceases  ;  on  the  other  hand,  faith  is  imputed  to  him,  i.e.  the 
contents  of  faith,  the  righteousness  of  Christ*  The  result  of 
tliis  to  believers  is  freedom  from  the  decrees  of  the  law,  and 
now  the  peace  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  adoption,  who  also 
gives  the  law  of  God  being  and  force  in  us,  can  be  imparted 
to  the  reconciled  man,  on  whom  the  Eisen  Intercessor  confers 
forgiveness.^  With  the  cancelling  of  guilt,  with  atonement,  is 
given  the  objective  basis  for  jiistification.  The  curse  and  ban 
of  sin,  laid  on  us  by  guilt,  is  abolished ;  with  it  the  wall  of 
partition,  separating  God  from  sinners,  falls  down,  and  the 
communication  and  sway  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  now  begin. 
If,  then,  we  ask  in  conclusion,  how,  according  to  the  apostle, 
the  curse  of  the  law  could  be  transferred  to  Christ,  and  con- 
versely how  His  BtKatoa-vvj]  could  be  transferred  to  us,  he 
also  gives  hints  on  this  point.  The  former  was  the  work  of 
Christ's  love,  which  is  substitutionary  disposition,  having  just 
the  same  meaning  to  Paul  as  the  av/xTrddeia  of  the  High 
I'riest  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.'*  But  here  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  Second  Adam  and  the  Head  of 
humanity  specially  appHes.*  And  the  transference  of  Christ's 
righteousness  to  man  is  mediated  on  one  hand  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  exalted  Lord,  which  applies  the  Divine  grace  to 
them,^  and  on  the  other  hand  by  faith,  which  is  a  becoming 
one,  a  marriage,  with  Christ,  who  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose 
again  and  is  exalted  for  our  justification.^  Thus  it  is  the 
living  communion  between  the  Head  and  us,  by  which  Christ's 
work  of  atonement  is  taken  out  of  the  circle  of  outward  and 
mechanical  saciificial  service,  as  well  as  out  of  erroneous 
notions  of  an  arbitrary  clemency  and  forgiveness  which  are  in- 
different to  justice,  and  enters  the  region  of  a  higher  ethically 
organic  system  of  things,  in  which  the  law  of  substitution 
vitally  rules  through  love  on  the  one  side  and  faith  on  the  oth(;r. 

•  Col.  i.  20  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21.  *  2  Cor.  v.  18-21. 
'  Rom.  iv.  25,  viii.  34.  *  Eph.  v.  25-29. 

6  Rom.  V.  15  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22  ;  Col.  i.  18,  ii.  10,  19  ;  Epli.  i.  22,  iv.  15, 

*  Rom.  viii.  34,  iv.  25. 

'  Rom.  vi.  1  ff.,  vii.  4,  viii.  3,  4  ;  2  Cor.  v.  14 ;  Col.  ii.  12. 
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'  A  widely-felt  need  is  certainly  met  by  the  publication  of  this  volume.  There  are 
many  cumbersome,  elaborate,  and  expensive  works  on  this  important  subject,  but  there 
is  a  want  of  a  haudy  brief  and  cheap  book,  which  can  furnish  just  what  is  desired  often 
by  ministers  and  others  whose  purses  are  short,  and  whose  time  is  limited.  Mr.  Crippen 
h;is,  in  our  opinion,  very  successfully  met  the  need,  and  therefore  deserves  gratitude  for 
his  pains  and  skill.  If  this  book  can  be  made  known  widely,  we  feel  satisfied  that  it  will 
be  as  widely  used  and  valued.  It  is  easy  for  reference,  and  the  Appendices  contain 
most  valuable  summaries  of  exceedingly  important  matters.  The  whole  scope  of 
Christian  doctrine  is  more  or  less  covered  by  this  compendious  history.' — Christian 
y^'orld. 

'  Mr.  Crippen  has  executed  his  task  with  much  skill,  patience,  and  servioeablenesa, 
and  we  heartily  thank  him  for  it." — Literary  World. 

'  The  essence  of  a  whole  library  is  included  in  Mr.  Crippen's  "  History  of  Christian 
Doctrine."  ...  It  is  a  scholarly  work,  and  must  have  entaUed  an  incalculable  amount 
of  research  and  discrimination.' — Clergyman's  Magazine. 

'  To  all  who  desire  the  information  it  is  intended  to  convey,  we  can  cordially  recom- 
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Hermes  Trismegistus — Theological  and  Philosophical  Works. 

Translated  from  the  original  Greek  by  J.  D.  Chambers,  M.A.     Svo,  6s. 

Herzog — Encyclopedia  of  Biblical,  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and 

Practical  Theology.     Basud  on  the  Beal-Encykiopadie  of  Hertog,  Plitt, 
and  Hauch.     Edited  b}'  Prof.  Schaff,  D.D.     In  Three  vols.,  price  24s.  each. 

Hutchison  (John,  D.D.) — Commentary  on  Thessalonians.     Svo,  9s. 
Janet  (Paul) — Final  Causes.     By  Paul  Janet,  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute.    Translated  from  the  French.     Second  Edition,  demy  Svo,  12s. 
The  Theory  of  Morals.     Translated  from  the  latest  French 

Edition.     Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

JouflFroy — Philosophical  Essays.     Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 

Kant — The  Metaphysic  of  Ethics.     CroAvn  Svo,  6s. 

Keil  (Prof.)— Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.     3  vols.  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

Commentary  on  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Euth.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Kings.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Keil  (Prof.) — Comjientary  on  Chronicles.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

COiLMENTARY  ON  EZRA,  NeHEMIAH,  EsTHER,      8vO,  lOs,  6d. 

COiVLMENTARY  ON  Jeremiah.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Commentary  on  Ezekiel.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

COMMENT^VRY  ON  DaNIEL.      8vO,  lOs.  6d. 

On  the  Books  of  the  Minor  Prophets.    Two  vols,  8vo,  21s. 

Manual  of   Historico  -  Critical    Introduction    to    the 

Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Keymer  (Rev.  N.,  M.A.) — Notes  on  Genesis.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Killen  (Prof.) — The  Old  Catholic  Church  ;  or,  The  History,  Doc- 
trine, "Worship,  and  Polity  of  the  Christians,  traced  to  a.d.  755.     8vo,  9s. 

Konig  (Dr.  F.  E.) — The  Religious  History  of  Israel.    A  Discussion 

of  the   Chief    Problems    in    Old    Testament    History    as    opposed    to    the 
Development  Theorists.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Knunmacher  (Dr.  F.  W.) — The  Suffering  Saviour  ;  or,  Meditations 

on  the  Last  Days  of  the  Sufferings  of  Christ.     Eighth  Edit.,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

David,  the  King  of  Israel  :  A  Portrait  drawn  from  Bible 

History  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.     Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

Autobiography.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 


Kurtz  (Prof) — Handbook  of  Church  History.     Two  vols.  8vo,  15s. 

History  of  the  Old  Covenant.    Three  vols.  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

Ladd  (Prof.    G.    T.) — The  Doctrine  of  Sacred    Scripture  :    A 

Critical,  Historical,  and  Dogmatic  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.     Two  vols.  Svo,  1600  pp.,  24s. 

Laidlaw  (Prof.) — The  Bible  Doctrine  of  j\La.n.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Lange  (J.  P.,  D.D.) — The  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Edited, 

with  additional  Notes,  by  Makcus  Dods,   D.D.     Second  Edition,  in  Four 
vols.  SvD,  Subscription  price  28s. 

Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    Edite<l 

by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.     Old  Testament,  14  vols.  ;  New  Testament,  10 
vols.  ;  Apocktpha,  1  voL     Subscription  price,  nett,  15s.  each. 

On  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.    Three  vols.  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

On  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.     Two  vols.  Svo,  18s. 

On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 


Lechler  (Prof.  G.,  D.D.)— History  of  the  Apostouc  and  Post- 

Apo.-^TOLIl■  Times.     In  preparation. 
Lehmann  (Pastor) — Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Jesus.    Cr.  Svo,  3s,  6d. 
Lewis  (Tayler,  LL.D.) — The  Six  Days  of  Creation.    Cr.  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
tisco  (F.  G.) — Parables  of  Jesus  Explained,    Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 
Lotze  (Hermann) — Microcosmus  :  An  Essay  concerning  Man  and  his 

Relation  to  the  World.     Two  vols.  Svo  (14' 0  pages),  36s. 

Luthardt,  Kahnis,  and  Bruckner — The  Church,     Crown  Svo,  5s, 
Luthardt(Prof.) — St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Ts.Gd. 
St.  John's  Gospel  Described  and  Explained  according 

TO  ITS  Peculiar  Char.\cter.     Three  vols.  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

Apologetic     Lectuhes    on     the    Fundamental     {Sixth 


Edition),  Saving  (Fourth  Edition),  Moral  Truths  of  Christianity  (TAirJ 
Edition).     Three  vols,  crown  Svo,  6s.  each. 

M'Cbsh  (Dr.  Jas.) — Philosophic  Series.     Part  I.  (Didactic).    Nos. 

I.-IV.  nov  ready.     Part  II.  (Historical).     Price  23.  each. 

Macdonald— Introduction  to  Pentateuch.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 
The  Creation  and  Fall.     8vo,  12s. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


M'Lauchlan  (T.,  D.D.,  LL.D.)— The  Early  Scottish  Church.     To 

the  Middle  of  the  Twelfth  Century.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Mair  (A.,  D.D.) — Studies  in  the  Christian  Evidences.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Martensen  (Bishop) — Christian  Dogmatics  :  A  Compendium  of  the 

Doctrines  of  Christianity.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Christian  Ethics.     (General  Ethics.)     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Christian  Ethics.    (Individual  Ethics.)     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Christian  Ethics.     (Social  Ethics.)     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Matheson  (Geo.,  D.D.) — Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  from 

the  First  Century  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Lutheran  Era.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Aids  to  the  Study  of  German  Theology.    3rd  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

Meyer  (Dr.)  —  Critical  and    Exegetical    Coimmentary    on    St. 

Matthew's  Gospel.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

On  Mark  and  Luke.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

On  St.  John's  Gospel.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

On  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Two  a-^oIs.  8vo,  21s. 

On  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

On  Corinthians.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

On  Galatians.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

On  Ephesians  and  Philemon.     One  vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

On  Philippians  and  Colossians.     One  vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

On  Thessalonians.     {Dr.  iMnemann.)     One  vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles.    {Dr.  Huther.)    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    {Dr.  Liinernann.)   8vo,  10s.  6d. 

St.  James'  and  St.  John's  Epistles.    {Huther.)    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Peter  and  Jude.     {Dr.  Huther.)     One  vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Michie  (Charles,  M.A.) — Bible  Words  and  Phrases.     18mo,  Is. 
Monrad  (Dr.  D.  G. ) — The  World  of  Prayer  ;  or.  Prayer  in  relation 

to  Personal  Religion.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

Morgan  (J.,  D.D. ) — Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  7s.  6d. 

Exposition  of  the  Fir.st  Epi.stle  of  John.     8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Miiller  (Dr.  Julius) — The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.     An  entirely 

New  Translation  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Murphy  (Professor) — Commentary  on  the  Psalms.    8vo,  12s. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Exodus.    9s. 

Naville  (Ernest)— The  Problem  of  Evil.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

The  Christ.   Translated  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Despres.   Cr.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Modern    Physics:    Studies    Historical    and    PhUosopliical. 

Translated  by  Rev.  Henry  Dowxton,  ^M.A.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Mcoll  (W.  R.,  M.A.) — The  Incarnate  Saviour:    A  Life  of  Jesus 

Christ.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Neander  (Dr.) — General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 

Chukch.     Nine  vols.  Svo,  £3,  7s.  6d. 

Oeliler  (Prof.) — Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.     2  vols.  8vo,  21s. 
Oosterzee  (Dr.  Van) — The  Year  of  Salvation.      Words  of  Life  for 

Every  Day.     A  Book  of  Household  Devotion.     Two  vols.  Svo,  6s.  each 

Moses  :  A  Biblical  Study.     Crown  8vo,  &s. 

Olshausen  (Dr.  H.) — Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and 

Acts.     Four  vols.  Svo,  £2,  2s.     Cheaper  Edition,  four  vols,  crown  Svo,  24s. 

Romans.     One  vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

■ Corinthians.     One  vol.  8vo,  9s. 

Philippians,  Titus,  and  First  Timothy,  One  vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publicahons. 


Orelli — Old  Testament  Pkoi'hecy  regarding  the  Consummation 

OF  TiiK  Kingdom  of  God.     8vo,  10s.  6J. 
Owen  (Dr.  Jolin) — Works.     Best  ami  only  Complete  Edition.     Edited 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Goold.     Twenty-four  vols.  8vo,  Subscription  price,  £4,  4s. 
The  '  Hebrews '  may  be  liad  separately,  in  Seven  vols.,  £2,  2s.  nett, 

Philippi  (F.  A. ) — Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.   From 

the  Third  Improved  Edition,  by  Rev.  Professor  Banks.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Piper — Lives  of  Leaders  of  Church  Universal.   Two  vols.  8vo,  21  s. 
Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.    Edited  by  Philip 

ScHAFF,  D.D.  With  Illustrations  and  Alaps.  Vol.  I. — The  Synoptical 
Gospels.  Vol.  II. — St.  John's  Gospel,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Vol.  III. — Romans  to  Philemon.  Vol.  IV. — Hebrews  to  Revelation. 
In  Four  vols,  imperial  Svo,  12s.  6d.  each. 

Pressens^  (Edward  de) — The  Redeemer  :  Discourses.   Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Rabiger  (Prof.) — Encyclop.edia  of  Theology.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 
Eainy    (Principal)  —  Delivery   and    Development   of   Christian 

Doctrine.     {The  Fijlh  Series  of  the  Cunnintjham  Lectures.)    Svo,  10s.  6d. 
Reusch  (Professor) — Bible  and  Nature.     In  preparation. 
Reuss  (Professor) — History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New 

Te.stament.     640  pp.  Svo,  15s. 
Riehm  (Dr.  E.) — Messianic  Prophecy  :  Its  Origin,  Historical  Charac- 
ter, and  Relation  to  New  Testament  Fulfilment.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Ritter  (Carl) — The  Comparative  Geogr^vphy  of  Palestine  and  the 

Sinaitic  Peninsula.     Four  vols.  Svo,  26s. 
Robinson  (Rev.  S.,  D.D.) — Discourses  on  Redemption.     Svo,  7s.  6d. 
Robinson  (Edward,  D.D.) — Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 

New  Testament.     Svo,  9s. 

Rothe  (Prof.) — Sermons  for  the  Christian  Year.    Cr.  Svo,  4s.  6d. 
Saisset — IManual  of  Modern  Pantheism.     Two  vols.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 
Sartorius  (Dr.  E.) — Doctrine  of  Divine  Love.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 
Schaff  (Professor)— History  of   the   Christian  Church.     (New 

Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged.) 

Apostolic  Christianity,  a.d.    1-100.     In  Two  Divisions. 

Ex.  Svo,  21s. 

Ante-Nicene  Christianity,  a.d.  100-325.    In  Two  Divisions. 


Ex.  Svo,  21s. 

—  Post-Nicene  Christianity,  a.d.  325-600.     In  Two  Divisions. 
Ex.  Svo,  21s. 

—  Medleval  Christianity,  a.d.  590-1073.     In  Two  Divisions. 

Ex.  Svo,  21s. 

The  Oldest  Church  Manual,  called  the  '  Teaching  of  the 


Twelve  Apostles.'  The  Didache  and  Kindred  Documents  in  the  Original. 
With  Translations  and  Discussions  of  Post-Apostolic  Teaching,  Baptism, 
Worship,  and  Discipline,  and  with  Illustrations  and  Fac-similes  of  the 
Jerusalem  JIanuscript.     Ex.  Svo,  9s. 

Schmid's  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 
Schiirer(Prof.) — History  of  the  NewTestamentTimes.  /«  pnparation. 
Scott  (Jas.,  M.A.,  D.D.) — Principles  of  New  Testament  Quotation 
Established  and  Applied  to  Biblical  Criticism.  Cr.  Svo,  2iid  Edit.,  4s. 
Shedd — History  of  Christian  Doctrine.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man.    Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Sermons  to  the  Spiritual  Man.     Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Simon  (Rev.  Prof.  D.  W.)— The  Bible;  The  Outgrowth  of  Theocratic 

Life.     In  preparation. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Smeaton  (Professor) — The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  Taught 

BY  Christ  Himself.     Second  Edition,  8vo,  10s.  6i 

On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     8vo,  9s. 

Smith  (Professor  Thos.,  D.D.) — Mediaeval  Missions.    Cr.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
Stalker  (Kev.  Jas.,  M.A.) — The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.    New  Edition, 

in  larger  Type.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  St.  Paul.     New  Edition,  in  larger  Type.     Crown 

8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Steinmeyer  (Dr.  F.  L.) — The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord  :  Examined  in 

their  relation  to  Modern  Criticism.     Svo,  7s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Passion  and  Kesurrection  of  our 

Lord,  considered  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Stevenson  (Mrs.) — The  Symbolic  Parables  :  The  Predictions  of  the 

Apocal3-pse  viewed  in  relation  to  the  General  Truths  of  Scripture.     Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Steward  (Rev.  G.) — Mediatorial  Sovereignty  :  The  Mystery  of  Christ 

and  the  Eevelation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

The  Argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Stier  (Dr.  Rudolph) — On  the  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     Eight 

vols.  Svo,  £4,  is.     Separate  volumes  may  be  had,  price  10s.  6d. 
In  order  to  bring  this  valuable  Work  more  within  the  reach  of  all  Classes,  both 
Clenjy  and  Laity,  Messrs.  Clark  continue  to  supply  the  Eight-volume  Edition 
bound  in  Four  at  the  Original  Subscription  price  of  £2,  2s. 

The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  Commentary  on 

THE  EPI8TLE  OF  St.   JaMKS.       8vO,   lOs.   6d. 

The  Words  of  the  Apostles  Expounded.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 


Tholuck  (Professor) — Commentary  on  Gospel  of  St.  John.    8vo,  9s. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Eomans.     Two  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  8s. 

Light  from  the  Cross.     Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

■  Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Tophel  (Pastor  G-.) — The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
irhlhom(G.) — ChristianCharityinthe AncientChurch.  Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Ullmann  (Dr.  Carl) — Reformers  before  the  REFORiLATiON,  princi- 
pally in  Germanj'  and  the  Netherlands.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus  :    An  Evidence  for  Christianity. 

Fourth  Edition,  cro%vn  Svo,  6s. 

Urwick  (W.,   M.A.) — The  Servant  of  Jehovah  :   A  Commentary 

upon  Isaiah  lii.  13-liii.  12 ;  with  Dissertations  upon  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.     Svo,  6s. 

Vinet  (Professor) — Studies  on  Blaise  Pascal.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Pastoral  Theology.     Second  Edition,  post  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Watts  (Professor) — The  Newer  Criticism  and  the  Analogy  of 

THE  Faith.     Third  Edition,  crown  Svo,  5s. 

Vv''eiss(Prof.) — Biblical  Theology  of  New  Testament.  2  vols,  Svo,  21s. 

Life  of  Christ.     Three  vols.  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

White  (Rev.  M.) — Symbolical  Numbers  of  Scripture.  Cr.  Svo,  4rs. 
Williams — Select  Vocabulary  of  Latin  Etymology,  reap.  Svo,  is.  6d. 
Winer  (Dr.  G.  B.)— A  Treatise  on  the  Gra^diar  of  New  Te.sta- 

MENT  Greek,  regarded  as  the  Basis  of  New   Testament    Exegesis.     Third 
Edition,  edited  by  W.  F.  Moulton,  D.D.     Ninth  English  Edition,  Svo,  15s. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  Doctrines  and  Confessions 

OF  THE  VaRIOT'S  COMMUNITIES  OF  ChRISTEXPOM.       SvO,   lOs.   6d. 

Wright  (C.  H.,  D.D.)— Short  Studies  on  Great  Biblical  Sit.jkcts, 

for  the  use  of  English  Readers  of  the  Bible.     //(  preparation. 

Wuttke  (Professor) — Christian  Ethics.    Two  vols.  Svo,  12s.  M. 
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